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Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single cupies are available at $1.50 an issue 
from the editor. 

Opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined con- 
tributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official views of 
the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically iden- 
tified as such. 

Copyright 1982 by R. E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that 
any portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess 
periodical of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to 
the author (artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When you move, the post office neither forwards the magazine 
nor notifies us. Therefore, it is imperative that you notify us at 4125 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. Please include old address as 
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CALCHESS MEMBERSHIPS 
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ticipate in CalChess required tournaments (note: out of staters and 
southern Californians may participate in such tournaments if they 
belong to their state association. Outside of northern California 
other state associations provide reciprocal privileges.) 

Northern California juniors may subscribe at $4 and still achieve 
full tournament membership in CalChess. A junior is anyone under 
18 at the time of subscription/membership. 


Send subscriptions to Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacrament 
CA 95821. : ink 


HOW TO BECOME A CALCHESS AFFILIATE 
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per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitles the 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championships. 
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The following list represents the standings on the CalChess Circuit 
current through Jim Hurt’s tournament of July 4. 

Some complaint has been registered by players who played in a 
tournament listed in the calendar as CalChess when it was not. Un- 
fortunately, the tournament clearinghouse has to go with the pledge 
of the organizer. If the organizer’s advertising does not explicitly 
state that CalChess is required, and he does not collect CalChess 
dues at the site, that is not a CalChess tournament. Mike Goodall’s 
GOLDEN BEAR OPEN will be CalChess required. The editor is go- 
ing down to sign up members. Goodall has also offered a $10 dis- 
count to any CalChess patron member who enters. Sierra’s San Jose 
C.C. Open is more equivocal in its advertising, and it remains to be 
seen if he will actually enforce membership. Jim Hirt’s Sunnyvale 
Class will be CalChess, as have all his tourneys in the past, and will 
end this Circuit Season. 

Sacramento will kick off next season October 2-3 with their 
Oktoberfest and then Berkeley will have a CalChess tourney the 9-10 
October, which should keep our statistician busy until Armistice 
Day. 

Current standings are still close in all categories for the three 
season end prizes. 


**Expert’’ 
Mike Arne 155 
Tom Crispin 155 
Pamela Ford 151.9 
Keith Vickers 139.5 
James Ely 125 
oe A Pe 
Edgar Sheffield 145 
Calixto Magaoay 120 
William Rodgers 115 
Jim Stewart 110 
Zoran Lazetich 105 
a 
Paul Friedrich 120 
Steven Hanamura 105.6 
Kenneth Halligan 80 
David Donaldson Vs2 
Michael Watt 65.6 
ee 
Paul Mangone 73.6 
Fausto Poza 70.2 
Stanton Paul 63 
Leonard Trottier 44.8 
Dan McDaniel 42 
&s¥)?* 
Gregory Jasey 30.2 
Mark Trombley 28.6 
Lawrence Walker 26 
Tim Cookson 26 
Jan Schipmolder 22 
oer? 

Garland Comins 4.4 
Eric Craig 4.4 
Unrated 

Harry Alesso 22 

Todd Rawlings 19.8 
Richard Davis 15.4 
John Perry 14.3 





Letters 


We’ve taken our lumps, but Chess Voice also has received some 
nice comments in the past few months. We offer a few — not with- 
out gratification. — ed. 

Ne Plus Ultra 

‘‘Chess Voice’’ is the best it has ever been in my opinion! 

Keep up the excellent job!! 

Wished to send $25 for more contribution to N. Cal Chess, but 
perhaps next year when the cab business is somewhat better in San 
Francisco! 

Doug Beede 

San Francisco 





Nobody’s Perfect 

My last issue of CV was Vol. 14, -4, Dec-Jan 81. Please renew my 
subscription/membership without lapse. (Yes, I realize that that gets 
me less than a year’s membership from now, but I don’t want to miss 
an issue.) 

I wish to congratulate you on: 

1) Your recent wedding. Best of Luck! 

2) Winning ‘‘Best State Chess Mag.’’ You probably deserve it, 
though if we’re talking about the same judge who called Fritzinger’s 
‘*Whale’’ the best tournament report, I don’t know. . . 

3) Being the most (perhaps the only) articulate chess writer I’ve 
come across lately. Keep it up. 

About CV: I suppose it’s refreshing to have each page surprise the 
readers with the unexpected, though some might.call it cluttered. 
You’ve probably rejected the traditional tools of ‘‘Contents’’ page 
and routine organization for a good reason. 

One worthwhile improvement would be the inclusion in your tour- 
nament calendar of the pertinent information about each tourna- 
ment. It would save a lot of phone calls. 

H. Paul Lillebo 
Sacramento, CA 


We really appreciate criticism, and Lillebo’s is well thought out. 
Our ‘‘good reasons’’ for not naving a contents page are fit for a 
psychiatrist’s couch, but we are trying to make amends in the last 
and this issue. As for “‘routine organization’’ I would welcome it , 
but I welcome even more my unpredictable but far from routine con- 
tributors who give this magazine its somewhat Kaleidoscopic flavor. I 
am excited about this issue not because of the grandmaster contribu- 
tions — I have come to rely on them as rocks of punctuality and 
quality over the past three years — but of regular players, Joes and 
Janes like you or I, who can put out interesting stuff both in notes 
and games. Special thanks to Alan Glasscoe of the Berkeley Chess 
Club, who has started to feed a regular flow of games and results. He 
and the Santa Clara Club are setting an example of how to get the 
club known and how to make club participation more satisfying. Our 
thanks to Glasscoe and John Sumares and James Eade, both of San- 
ta Clara, who not only contribute to chess but also signed up as 
patron members. —ed. 


Content Analysis 

April-May was a good issue! Winston’s article reaches beyond our 
local circle, Demauist’s letter continues your assault on the 
caricatures of monomaniac chess-idiots, and your theoretical 
speculations continue to deserve a much wider — even a hardbound 
— audience. 

But I.M.A. Mucker is a risky enterprise, and I’ll bet he/she/they 
can’t continue being funny for more than five more columns. . . 
Frank Garosi 
Davis 

I.M.A. Mucker will go on as long as patzim like me. — ed. 

A major reason why we do not have more information slotted into 
our tournament calendar is that it is not yet detailed and final at press 
time. 








A Learning Experience 


GM Larry Christiansen 


Recently, in an attempt to justify my recent results, I have recalled 
that ancient bit of advice — you learn a lot more from losses than 
wins. Well, folks, I have been ‘‘learning’’ a lot lately — the Phillips 
and Drew International Tournament in London being my latest 
learning experience. 

Let’s see, against Tony Miles I learned that blundering a piece is a 
no-no. Against Seirawan I learned to look at my opponents’ threats. 
In my game with Nunn I learned that the Bishop’s Opening must be 
taken seriously, and against Andersson I learned not to overestimate 
my position. And against Lajos Portisch I learned that a certain line 
of the a3 Queen’s Indian is simply bad. 

At any rate, the tournament provided excellent preparation for 
my upcoming Interzonal in Moscow, where I hope to do more 
teaching than learning. 


GAMES 
Sicilian Defense: N. Short—L. Christiansen: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 
Ba5, Bd7. 
The safe and sane choice over the more ambitious 3 ..., Nc6 or 
Nd7. 


4 Bd7, Qd7; 5 0-0, e6; 6 c4, Nc6; 7 Nc3, Nf6; 8 b3, Be7; 9 Bb2, 0-0; 
10 d4, cd; 11 Nd4, Rfd8. 

This helps to reinforce Black’s main bid for counterplay — the 
push ..., d6-d5. 

12 Kh1, 26; 13 f4, b5; 14 cb, Nd4; 15 Qd4, ab. 

Black has excellent play since White must keep an eye on his 
backward Queenside. 

16 Rael, Qb7!; 17 a3, Rab8; 18 b4. 

Else White would be left with a weak target on b3 where Black 
allowed to play ..., b5-b4. But now the c4 square beckons to Black’s 
queen rook. 

18 ..., Rbc8; 19 Qd3, Re4; 20 Qg3, Bf8; 21 Nb5? 

A fatal miscalculation. White had to try 21 e5, Ne4!; 22 Qf3, d5, 
although he would stand clearly worse. 

21 ..., Ne4; 22 Qh4. 

White suddenly realized that 22 Qf3 loses after 22 ..., Qb5; 23 Re4, 
Re4; 24 Qe4, Qfl mate. 

22 ..., Be7; 23 Qg4, Nf6; 24 Bf6, Bf6; 25 a4, Rb4; 26 Rb1, Rb1i; 27 
Rb1, g6. 

There is no lack of winning lines: 27 ..., Qe4; 28 Qd1, Qf4; 29 a5, 
Be5; 30 Qgl, hS is also easy. 

28 Qd1, Qa6; 29 Rel, d5; 30 g4!?, d4; 31 Kg2, Qa8; 32 Kg3, e5; 33 
Rc7, ef; 34 Kf4, Re8 0-1. % 

Now here is that little lesson in the inferiority of a certain Queen’s 
Indian line. I sympathized with that man on the gallows who once 
remarked, ‘‘This will be a powerful lesson to me.’’ 

Queen’s Indian Defense: L. Portisch—L. Christiansen: 1 d4, Nf6; 
2 c4, e6; 3 Nf3, b6; 4 a3, Bb7. 

At Wijk-aan-Zee earlier in the year Jan Timman tried 4 ..., d5; 5 
Nc3, dc! and emerged with a reasonable position. His opponent was 
no less than Larry Christiansen. 

5 Nc3, d5; 6 cd, Nd5? 

Add my name to a long string of victims of this variation. Walter 
Browne’s nearly perfect success in this line should have been an 
omen: 6 ..., ed is clearly better. 

7 Qc2! 

I believe this is a significant improvement over the usual 7 e3, Be7; 
8 BbS, c6; 9 Bd3 and so forth. 

7 .., Be7?! 

This is too passive. Black has two better tries in 7 ..., cS or the 
strange looking 7 ..., Nc3; 8 bc, f5!? when at least Black can prevent 
the formation of a monolithic pawn center. 

8 e4, Nc3; 9 be, 0-0; 10 Bd3, c5 11 0-0, cd? 

After this White’s advantage is likely decisive. Preferable is 11 ..., 
Nc6 with the idea of 12 Bb2, Rc8; 13 Qe2, Bf6 with the intention of 
..., 6-e5. Ineffective for White would be 12 e5?!, cd; 13 Bh7, Kh8; 
14 Rdl, Qe8! 


12 cd, Nc6?! 

Slightly better is 12 ..., Qc8!; 13 Qe2, Ba6. 

13 Bb2, Rc8; 14 Qe2, Bf6; 15 Rad1, g6; 16 h4!, Qe7; 17 hS, Rfds 
18 Qe3, NaS? 

The final error. Black’s last glimmer of hope lay in 18 ..., e5; 19 
d5, NaS. 

19 Rel, a6; 20 Rc8, Rce8; 21 Rel, Rel; 22 Qc1, Qd8; 23 h6!, Qs 
24 QOf4, Qd8; 25 Ne5, b5; 26 Bc3, Nc4. 

For some reason this was branded a mistake in the tournament 
bulletin. But 26 ..., Nb3, 27 Bc2 and 26 ..., Nc6; 27 d5 both lose at 
once. 

27 Bc4, be; 28 Ba5!, Qe7; 29 Nd7 0-1. 


Here is one of the best Karpov games I have seen in a long time, 


~ Sicilian Defense; A Karpov—J Nunn: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, e6; 3 d4, de; 
4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, Nc6; 6 Ndb5, d6; 7 Bf4, e5; 8 Bg5, a6; 9 Nai, 
Be6o. 

Sharper is the Sveshnikov Variation of 9 ..., b5. 

10 Nc4, Rc8; 11 Bf6, Qf6!? 

A rare alternative to 11 ..., gf. 

12 Nbé6! 

Not 12 Nd6, Bd6; 13 Qd6, Rd8; 14 Qc5, Qf4; 15 Qe3, Qe3; 16 fe, 
Nb4; 17 Rcl, Ba2; 18 b3, Rc8; 19 Kd2, 0-0 and Black has an over- 
whelming advantage. 

12 ..., Rb8; 13 Nced5, Qd8; 14 c3, Be7; 15 Bc4, 0-0; 16 0-0, BgS 1 
a4, Kh8; 18 Qe2, 26; 19 Kh1, Bh6; 20 b4. 

Karpov was of the opinion that 20 Rael was more accurate. 

20 ..., £5; 21 ef, gf; 22 f4, Bd5; 23 Nd5, e4; 24 a5, Bg7; 25 Racl, 
Ne7; 26 Rfd1, Nd5; 27 Bd5, Qc7; 28 Re2, Qe7. 

Despite the presence of opposite colored bishops Black is under 
considerable pressure. White’s bishop on d5 simultaneously shuts in 
Black’s king and attacks b7. 

29 Qe3, Rbc8; 30 c4, Re7; 31 g3, Re8; 32 Rg2, Qf6; 33 g4!? 

White has an excellent alternate plan in 33 Rb1 followed by b4-bi, 

33 ..., fg; 34 Re4, Qc3; 35 Rg3, Qb4; 36 Rdgl, Qb2! 

White threatened 37 Qd4!! 

37 Rg5, Qf6; 38 Rig4, Qal; 39 Kg2, Qb2; 40 Kh3, Rce7; 41 5 
QOfe. 

It is instructive now how Karpov totally concentrates his forces on 
Black’s kingside. 

42 Rh5, Rf8; 43 Rgh4, h6; 44 Red! 

And not 44 Rh6?, Bh6; 45 Rh6, Qh6; 46 Qhé6, Rh7. 

44 ..., Re5!; 45 Regs, Rc8; 46 Kg4! 

This meets the threat of 46 ..., Rd5; 47 cd, Rc3 and threatens the 
overwhelming 47 Rgé6. 

46 ..., Kh7. 

Also losing is 46 ..., Rd5, 47 cd, Qal; 48 Qe4, Qcl, 49 Kh3! 

47 Rg6, QOf8; 48 Qg5!. 

There is no defense to 49 Rgh6, Bh6; 50 Qgé6. 

48 ..., Of5; 49 Of5, Rf5; 50 Rg7, Kg7; 51 RfS5 1-0. 

l 


I am not the onl from this tournament. ~ 
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1982 National Open 


by Jeremy Silman 


I was terrified! I was on my way to Fort Worth, Texas to play in 
the 1982 National Open, and the pressure was on. 

For the past year or so I have been getting some very fine results in 

tournament play. But all my success was in the Bay Area. How 
would I do out of state against a new batch of players? I was out to 
prove something to myself and my critics. 
ROUND 1: The top players were William Lombardy, Tim Taylor, 
Leonid Bass, Sergei Kudrin, Maria Ivanka, Boris Kogan, and Joe 
Bradford with a score of 2200-2400 players biting their heels. In the 
first round everthing went easily for the top rated players. I, of 
course, was the last of the big guns to finish. 

ROUND 2: More interest here. Kudrin had nothing throughout, 
but his opponent could not deal with success and decided to give all 
his pieces away. Taylor lost to a 2100 named Vest. 


For me this round was a nightmare: Sicilian Defense; Pro-~ 


basco—Silman: 1 e4, c5; 2 c3, Nf6; 3 e5, Nd5; 4 d4, cd; 5 cd, d6; 6 
Nf3, Nc6; 7 h3?! 

A silly move which made me happy to see. 

7..., BE5; 8 Bd3? 

A real lemon. At this point I lost all respect for my opponent. ‘‘A 
real fish,’’ I thought. 

8 ..., Bd3; 9 Qd3, de; 10 de, Ndb4!; 11 Qc3. 

Since 11 Qd8, Rd8; 12 Na3, Nd3 wins Black a pawn. 

11 ..., Qd3!; 12 Na3, Qc3?? 
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No thought, just greed. Correct was 12 ..., 0-0-0; 13 Bd2, e6 witha 
huge advantage for Black. 

13 be, Nd3; 14 Ke2, Nde5; 15 Ne5, Ne5; 16 Nb5. 

Now it is Black who is getting crushed. 

16 ..., Re8. 

I had originally intended 16 ..., Kd7; 17 Rdl, Kc8; 18 Bf4, Ng6; 19 
Bc7 when b6 holds, but then I noticed 18 Bf4, Ng6; 19 Be3!, b6; 20 
a4 with a mash in view. 

17 Na7, Rce3; 18 Bd2, Re4. 

For 18 ..., Re2; 19 Rhcl. 

19 Rhb1! 

Why is he playing so well now? 

19 ..., Re4!; 20 Be3, £5!; 21 £3, Rad; 22 Rb7, g6. 

I’ve done the best I could to hold this bad position, but White con- 


tinues to play well. At this point I felt like a new profession might be 
in order. 


23 Bc5! 

And 23 NbS is also good. 

23 ..., Nd7; 24 Bb4!, Nf6. 

It’s a crush after 24 ..., Bg7; Rdl. 

25 a3, Nd5; 26 Rd1!, Nb4; 27 ab, Bg7; 28 Nc6, 0-0! 
Completing my development on the 28th move! 

29 Re7. 

Stronger, perhaps, is 29 Ne7. 

29 ..., Bf6; 30 Ra7, Re8; 31 Kf1? 

He should win after 31 Kd3. 


31 ..., Ra7; 32 Na7, Rb8; 33 Rb1l. 

Better than 33 Nc6, Rb6; 34 Rd6, Kg7. 

33 ..., Kf7!; 34 b5, Ke6; 35 Rel. 

After 35 b6, Kd7! should hold. 

35 ..., Kd7! 

And not 35 ..., Rb7; 36 Rc6, Kf7; 37 b6, Bd8; 38 Nc8! 

36 Rc6, Bd4; 37 Ra6, Rb7; 38 Nc6, Bf6. 

Black has been in desperate time pressure for the last several 
moves. 

39 Ra7, Ra7; 40 Na7, Kc7; 41 Nc6, Kb6 12-2, 

Whew! ae 

ROUND 3: Top rated Kogan drew Vest (who was having a great 
tournament). Ivanka drew. Kudrin got lucky again by winning a 
drawn ending. And me? I got an unrated player and finally won a 
long grind. I was getting depressed. . . no game was easy for me. 
Were the Texas players so much stronger than their California 
counterparts? 

ROUND 4: Bass kept a perfect score by winning a lost position. 
Kudrin also kept a perfect score by winning yet another nothing posi- 
tion (he must have great technique). Though my opponent (the hot 
Mr. Vest) went crazy in the opening, I finally displayed some ex- 
cellent technique. Sicilian (by transposition); Vest—Silman: 1 Nf3, 
c5; 2 c4, 26; 3 Nc3, Bg7; 4 d4, cd; 5 Nd4, Nc6 6 Nc2, Nf6; 7 e4, 0-0; 8 
Be2, d6; 9 0-0, Nd7; 10 Bd2, Nc5; 11 Nel?? 

A pathetic move. If he must sac a pawn, then 11 Ne3, Bc3; 12 Bc3, 
Ne4; 13 Bel would be better. 

11 ..., Bc3; 12 be, Ne4; 13 Bh6, Ne3. 

I love material. 

14 Qd2, Ne2; 15 Qe2, Re8; 16 Rd1, Qb6! 

Now 17 Rd6, Bg4! and not 17 ..., Nd4; 18 Qe5S. 

17 Nf3, Bg4; 18 Rb1, Qc5!; 19 Rb5, Bf3!; 20 gf. 

On 20 Qf3, Nd4; 21 Qc3, Ne2. 

20 ..., Nd4; 21 Qb2, Qc4; 22 Rb4, Qc3!; 23 Qc3, Ne2; 24 Kg2, 
Nc3; 25 Rb7, Na2; 26 Ral, Nc3; 27 Ras. 

White has a hopeless game afte 27 Raa7. 

27 ..., a6!; 28 h4, Nb5; 29 Ra4, Rab8!; 30 Rd7, f6!; 31 Red. 

Or 31 Ra6, Kf7 and nothing can be done about 32 ..., Ke6 winning 
the rook. 

31 ..., Kf7; 32 Bd2, Rbc8; 33 Ba5, Rc5; 34 Bd8, Re5; 35 Re5S, fe; 36 
Ba5, Rb8!; 37 Bd8, Ke8 0-1. a“ 

ROUND 5: Lombardy drew as did Bradford. I was struggling 
again. . . I was in a difficult position with two minutes to make 15 
moves. It looked bad until my opponent went beserk, hung a knight 
for nothing and resigned! It became clear to me my form was very 
poor. . . could I survive the final round? 

ROUND 6: Bradford drew and dropped out of the money with a 
5-1 score. = 

I played an exciting game of theoretical interest — Nimzoindian 
Defense; Leverett—Silman: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Bb4; 4 e3, c5 
5 Bd3, Nc6; 6 Nf3, Bc3; 7 be, d6; 8 e4, e5; 9 d5, Ne7; 10 Nh4, h6; 11 
f4, Ng6; 12 Ng6, fg. 13 0-0, 0-0; 14 £5, b5!?; 15 g4. 

Because 15 cb, c4! is good. 

15 ..., Qa5!; 16 g5. 

A new but dubious move. 

16 ..., hg; 17 Qel, gf; 18 ef, be; 19 Bc4, Baé! 

Leverett’s light squares will now be very weak. Also note the many 
weak pawns in White’s camp. 

20 Ba6 (Qe2, Qc3), Qa6; 21 Bg5, Qc4; 22 Qg3!, Rab8!; 23 Bho. 

A tricky variation is 23 Rab1, Rb1; 24 Rb1, Qe4; 25 Rb7, Qf5; 26 
Bh6, Ng4; 27 Rg7, Kh8; 28 Rh7, Kh7; 29 Bf8, Qf8; 30 Qg4, Qg7; 31 
Qg7 seems to draw, but Black does better with 23 Rabl, Rb1l; 24 
Rb1, Qd5; 25 Bf6, Rf6; 26 Rb8, Rf8; 27 f6, Qf7; 28 Rf8, Kf8; 29 
Qg27, Qg7; 30 fg, Kg7; 31 c4, Kf6!; 32 Kg2, Ke6!; 33 h4, d5 winning. 

23 ..., Ng4!; 24 BgS, Rb2; 25 Be7? 

White’s only chance is 32 h3, Nf6. 

continued on p. 10 





The Art of Making a Fool of Oneself: 
Bio Rhythms or Bio Feedback 


by Jeremy Silman 


It always amazes me to see strong players, who win tournament In round 3 I reached this position against Eugene Martinowsky 





after tournament, hit a patch of bad form and start to lose game MARTINOWSKY A 
after game — often ending very low in the event. Recently Jan Tim- the vi 
man has been doing this, and Larry Christiansen also has found iffy YG A Wy thems 
himself ranging from first to last place. = Ulu, A Yi charg 

What causes these stretches of idiocy? Could it be the Yay, Yy It c 
psychological trauma of a faithful pet dying? (In the world cham- CMa yyy My Cy yyy altrui: 
pionship match between Karpov and Korchnoi at Baguio stories Wy Yy V7 Tt ty, to 
went out that explained a Korchnoi loss by saying his pet owl died.) yy Uy WY eS Yy the te 
Too much sex? (We all know that athletes should abstain during (a, few, Ubn,,, Ulla despit 
competition.) Too little? (The Silman deprivation theory.) Yy Uy Y direct 

More often than not I find that these failures are often induced by ing tc 
an overdose of — yes — Chess! A player can easily reach a saturation balan 
point when every game is just drudgery — no fun, no excitement, chess 
just hard boring work. Vol 

If this happens, one must stop playing and take a vacation (Tim- when 
man finally realized this and just withdrew from a very strong make 


tournament in order to take a rest.). playel 


Recently I have found myself in the same chessed-out state (though SILMAN : some 
I can’t compare myself with such fine players as Christiansen Black played the good move 1 ..., e5 trying to set up a blockade} gener 
or Timman). Every game is an ordeal, and I find myself having very 2 .... Nb7 and 3 ..., Nd6. White who should be playing for a quid take | 
little control over what is going on over the board. f2-f4 break, instead found the following 2 de??, fe: 3 e5. Od7:! If 2 
When I played in the Chicago Futurity, I found myself in this state Ne4, Qd4!, and I finally noticed that I was losing all my pawns. |. 
— helpless and hapless. Often, though, when the tournament is over, Virtually the whole event went like this — one blunder afte and g 


another. When I returned home, I decided to quit playing in tou 
naments for a couple of months and take it easy. After a week 
however, I realized that a flaw existed in my plans. I was broke an diag 
needed cash! 


one can sit back and see the humor of the many blunders. 
The following are some examples of my pathetic play — just for 
comic relief! 


In round one of the Chicago tournament I found myself winning tions 


cont. on p. ll 





easily against the eventual second place finisher: 
KAUSHANSKY 


Uj: YM 
Uy ezmf/ 
Ue Y)Mté,, , pylon, 
Y 
yf} 


Yip 


Yj 
: Y, 
, J 





SILMAN 


In this position White can force resignation by the obvious 1 Rb7 
when Black cannot stop 2 Ba3 and 3 f7 etc. Instead I played 1 Ba3?? 
and after 1 ..., Rc3 and Ra3 I lost my good mood. 

Round 2 saw me fight back from a lost position and to get good 
play, only to hang a piece. The fact that my opponent did not take it 
had little to do with me 








Does this man look worried? 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHESS BULLETINS 


By Five Time Consecutive U.S. Champion 


WALTER BROWNE 


1981 U.S. Ch. & Zonal........ .. $3.00 
1981 TILBURG Cat. 15!......... . $3.00 
1981 RIGA Tal triumphs!......... $3.00 
1981-82 HASTINGS........... . $2.50 
1982 WAZ Timman, Tal, etc.......$2.75 
1981 B.B.C. Browne, Christiansen .$1.00 
1982 Indonesia 325 games & notes. . $6.00 


For FREE LIST of 60+ tourneys write 
today to: 


WALTER BROWNE 


8 Parnassus Road 
Berkeley, CA 94708 
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Tournament Director’s Notebook page 8 
Tournament Directors’ Fees 


by Michael Goodall 


Some tournament directors take fees over and above expenses for 
their services. Most don’t. Chess in this country largely depends on 
the volunteer efforts of tournament directors. Such directors feel 
themselves adequately compensated for their time and effort by the 
charge they get out of doing it. 

It can be an ego trip. They can consider themselves to a degree 
altruistic and take pride in their contributions to the chess communi- 
ty, to their clubs, and to chess in general. They may or may not have 
the temperament of a cop and enjoy the exercise of authority. Indeed, 
despite occasional grumbling among players to the contrary, most 
directors are not ‘‘little Napoleons,’’ and they really do not like hav- 
ing to arbitrate disputes. The necessity of doing so is more than 
balanced by the positive psychic return that comes from running a 
chess tournament. 

Volunteer directors become shocked and dismayed sometimes 
when it appears that their efforts are not appreciated. Even if they 
make an inadvertent error which gives the shaft to a particular 
player, they are usually disappointed if that player does not make 
some show of allowance for the fact that to err is human and of his 
general appreciation for the TD’s efforts in his protest. TD’s who 
take fees are no different. 

If a TD is paid for his time involved and for the responsibilities he 
assumes, the players have more of a right to expect correct procedure 
and good judgment. 


Temper Temper 

As matters stand today, players should still temper their expecta- 
tions even of paid directors. TD’s who take fees rarely even make the 
minimum scale for all hours involved. To expect infallibility on top 
of their necessary presence is to expect highly skilled work for $3 an 
hour — if that much. Most jobs paying a minimum wage require lit- 
tle more than the presence of a warm body. 

You occasionally hear of a TD making a ‘‘bundle’’ from a par- 
ticular tournament. Rare as it is, even when it happens the TD in- 
volved usually deserves it if only because of all the times and tour- 
naments he directed and continues to direct from which he did not 
make a dime. It balances out. 

If you find out how much a TD made from a tournament and if it 
appears to be a lot, consider the following: 

1) There are usually some hours, frequently many hours before the 
tournament, which the TD puts in securing a site, making up the 
flyer and other advertising, and in a myriad of other details that must 
be handled. 

2) During the tournament the TD is putting in 15 hour days. 

3) After the tournament there are several hours involved in sending 
memberships, putting together the rating report, attending to details 
which have caused unexpected problems during the tournament, and 
writing articles and news reports on the tournament itself. 

4) ATD sets himself up as a ‘‘point man’’ in the chess community. 
This results in a higher than normal phone bill and in being disturbed 
by calls at all hours from people wanting information. It also in- 
volves having to store and maintain records of tournaments and files 
on players. It results in being called upon frequently by local, 
regional, and national organizations for information and opinion. In 
chess politics this can become very time consuming. 

5) A TD has to live with his mistakes. They haunt him. Every time 
he is reminded of a mistake he made, he has to wonder whether what 
he was paid was enough, whether it was worth it. It is not uncommon 
to put a price on even well-deserved hassles. 

6) It takes a lot of khutzbah to run a tournament. However much 
you value the TD’s time and experience, it is also reasonable to put a 
price on that combination of personality and temperament required 
to run an activity for dozens of people (at least). Some people, many 
of whom are intelligent, stable, and pleasant, simply cannot do it. 


Bottom Line 

If you really think there is money in directing tournaments, you’re 
wrong. Considering everything involved in running tournaments on 
even a semi-regular basis, it is still very much a hobby — even if the 
TD derives some income from it. This is because it is extremely rare 
if, overall, the TD is not losing money because of his involvement. 
The psychic return which compensates the volunteers is also the 
motivating factor for TDs who take a fee. 

Although it is absurd to call TDs who take fees ‘‘professionals,”’ 
since even the consistently successful don’t make much, there is a 
strong argument in favor of professionalism. If chess is really going 
to take off in this country, if chess is really going to be a significant 
aspect of our culture, if chess is to become a recognized value, then 
some form of professionalism is required. 

Volunteers have done and continue to do a truly amazing job, but 
until there is money in the game and competition for it, the chess 
community will have to suffer, in its size and influence, in its relative 
absence of responsibility. It will have to rely on the relative degree of 
altruism among its volunteers. Until there is enough money in the 
game to allow a few people to devote their whole energies to chess 
organization or else to earn a decent living by supplementing chess 
organization with part time work, the amount and quality of chess 
activity will continue to be a function of the amount of free time 
which volunteers have. 


Bitter Waters 

Some players resent it when a director takes a fee. This means that 
they expect quite a lot. This means they are so selfishly interested in a 
slightly higher prize fund that they don’t just expect but sometimes 
demand that the TD do it for nothing. Some make allowances for 
selfish people. TDs do it on a regular, predictable basis. But even 
some unselfish people honestly feel that chess organization should be 
handled by volunteers. Like Boy Scout leaders, the TDs should do it 
for nothing. The negative aspects of ‘‘professionalism,”’ they feel, 
should be avoided even at the cost of forever condemning the game 
to ‘‘hobby’’ status and insuring that the game will never become real- 
ly popular. 

I believe that the benefits to be derived by all chess players if the 
chess community were to expand by powers of 10 would more than 
offset the negatives. People who insist on volunteer directors fre- 
quently have strongly negative associations with making money. Or 
they feel that, since chess is a hobby and money drain for them as 
players, it should be for directors as well. These people have little to 
fear, however, because even the directors who take fees volunteer 
enough of their time and of themselves generally to negate any com- 
mercial profitability from their tournaments — taken as a whole. 


Beneath the Planet of the Bottom Line 

How much ‘‘commercial’’ organizers take is_ significantly 
tempered by the fact that most of their ‘‘competition’’ consists of 
‘‘saints.”’ ‘‘Well, if Joe Blow does it for nothing, by what right do 
you get so much?”’ is a question that fee taking directors avoid from 
a desire ever so much to mute conflicts. 

Professionalism among others in the chess community — be they 
players, columnists, politicians, magazine editors, club directors, 
and organizers — is the subject of other articles. In this article I am 
referring to TDs, since the arguments differ from those concerning 
other activities. 

Organizers, for example, sometimes take large personal financial 
risks with tournaments, and the free market ethic dictates that they 
are fully deserving of a profit — if their gamble pays off and allows 
for one. The TD is selling services, his valuable time and energy. If 
you think there is money to be made in this field, I urge you to give it 


cont. on p. 19 








Chess Hunger 


by Peter Demquist 


Peter Demquist, wine connoisseur and amateur chef, was so pleased 
by last issue’s presentation and the discovery that the world consisted 
of more than wine, food and ‘‘HUT ONE, HUT, HUT, HUT!” that 
he offered this narration of his continuing involvement in the world 
of chess. He did not even charge the magazine anything, which was 
very good, because I am all out of Montelena ’73. — Editor 


Dear Fauber, 

Last time I wrote you it seemed that food was the most important 
influence on my game. But lingering after that last round defeat I 
thought that maybe a little study would put more zing into my 
game. A book seller at the tournament was happy to provide a run- 
ning review of his stock. I thought my openings must be not the 
tangiest and perhaps a good opening book was in order. He recom- 
mended Encyclopedia of the Chess Openings, ‘‘ECO,’’ he called it. 

Fils des couchons! Those prices. I can get bottles of Chateau 
Palmer for the same amount of money, and when he told me that the 
books would be obsolete in just five years — well, I can lay down a 
Palmer for 10 years, and it is heaven to drink. I remember in 1974 
having a ’64 Palmer with rather a simple menu of beef in a light, 
almost creamy Bernaise sauce (why do chef’s insist on turning it 
brown?). Afterwards I went to a political gathering where the elite 
meet to get drunk and fall over each other’s feet. Oh, but the after- 
taste, that enduring vinous complexity lingered in my mouth 
unabated for three hours. A little sacrifice for chess, perhaps, but 
not a whole bottle of Palmer for something which ages no better than 
common white wine. 

Finally, I settled on a Panov and Estrin book on the openings 
more in the price range of a newly released California Chardonnay. 
Then I thought to study something which would impart more 
understanding of what to do after the opening was over and took a 
discount on Pawn Structure Chess, used. Some of its doggy parts in- 
dicated it had been employed by its former owner, so it seemed less 
chancy. Well, in the end I also got a low-priced Euwe and Hooper, A 
Guide to Chess Endings. 

Suddenly I realized I had just been lured into spending a whole 
bottle of Palmer on chess. I do not go hungry, but my work permits 
me precious few Chateau Palmers of my own. Well, I reasoned a 
month’s study would save me that money just in avoiding other ex- 
penses by staying in. 


Back to the Fray 

To make matters short, I fully intended to play another tourna- 
ment. I had received a rating of 1750 (Category II). I had wanted to 
be Category I, a Premier Cru like Margaux, which takes 15 years ag- 
ing even to show its quality. And I firmly believe I had more quality 
to show after having known chess for so long. Something was taunt- 
ing me in the back of my head, ‘‘Just a wine writer. Just a wine 
writer.”’ 

Every player knows you have to have a plan, and I started to plan 
for my next tournament well in advance. No more British Burgers for 
me. 

I hauled out my styrofoam ice chest and prepared my own lunch 
the night before — nothing fancy. A little pate based on a chopped 
liver recipe a Jewish Hungarian had given me some years back, mild 
but flavorful. Sliced duck without the orange sauce and some raisin 
stuffing from the same bird. Finally some strawberries and whipped 
cream. Usually I like something like Veuve Clicquot or Mirassou 
Brut in a Champagne, but this was lunch, and I chose a flavorful but 
less robust Domaine Chandon Blanc de Noirs over their somewhat 
strawlike Brut. But of course vegetables — green beans marinated in 
a lemon vinegar marinade sprinkled with garbanzo beans and 
blanched almonds and some bagels. 

I was going to play positional chess and chose a more bland diet. 

Trundling my ice chest from the auto to the hall put a little strain 
on my back, but it was reassuring during the opening to look down at 
the ice chest at my side and know that my morning efforts would be 


rewarded by a delicious and digestible lunch. I also thought that 
unusual wine selection would be complemented by an unusual ope 
ing system in case my opponent was ‘‘booked”’ (see how easy it isy 
pick up terminology once you have picked up someone else’s te, 
minology). 

I played an offbeat QP with an early BgS and reached this positig 
long after I had hoped to open my chest and dine: 
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I have hardly to tell you that I have a bad bishop, but Black’s N 
not too healthy either. Black’s chances must lie on the Q-side; m 
chances are still lying in the ice chest. 

The game had gone on a long time, and there was only an ho 
before the scheduled start of the next round. So, to the rumblings¢ 
my stomach, I began to play quickly. 

1 Kd2, Ke6; 2 a4?!, ba; 3 Ba3, Kd7; 4 Kc2, Kc6; 5 Kb1, fg!; 6k 
Ne6; 7 Bcl, Nc7. 

Time was slipping by. My opponent refused my draw offer an 
hunger gripped me with the agony of a zugzwang so I moved to th 
ice chest to extract a bagel and some cream cheese. I should ha 


maneuvered a bagel to boardside in the middle game to allow iti 


warm up, but I didn’t know the game was going to be so prolongei 
Icy bagel is an experience. 

8 Ba3, Nb5; 9 Kb2. 

Blockade and surely a matter of moments before my first bite: 
pate. My teeth still ached from biting into the frigid bagel. 

9 ..., Kd7; 10 Bb4, Nc7; 11 f5. 

A forced advance in view of 11 Ka3, Ne6; 12 f5, gf; 13 gf, N 
with a winning KRP. Still, the pawn is more or less passed. 

11 ..., Nb5; 12 Bc5, Ke8; 13 Bb4, Kf7; 14 BcS, Kg7. 

By now draw offers did not matter as there was only 15 minutes! 
the next round anyway. 

15 Be7. 

A little variety in protest against a fast food world. 

15 ..., 26; 16 Bb4, gf; 17 gf. 

Well, this looked all right. Other players were returning now ai 
setting up their boards amidst the rubble of soft drink cans and ca 
dy wrappers, the inevitable battlefield debris generated by the fin 
round. When... 

17 ..., h5! 0-1 

There is no way I can hold my pawns. The tournament directi 
was standing perplexed at boardside to tell us that we could start 0 
next game half an hour late so as to eat. A civilized idea, but thé 
were no tables vacant in this high school tournament site. Dolefull 
lugged my ice chest into the hall and seated myself on its terraZ 
floor. Then, catastrophe on catastrophe, I dipped inside and cut 
hand. My flute champagne glass had broken. 

So perforce, while gobbling my chopped liver and beans, I had! 
sip champagne from the bottle without being able to assess its col 
or admire more than the least whiff of its aroma. Midway throu 
the meal my opponent came down the hall munching on what look 
distressingly like a bologna sandwich on white bread. He stroll 
over to me, and I could smell the odors of mustard. Drinking a bla 
de noirs with a mustard bouquet is an unforgettable experience. | 
stooped to show me his pocket set. ‘‘Munch, you know I fink ¥ 
cudda drawn,’’ he remarked between bites. 

The main line ran against the principle of activating bad bishop 
1 Kd2, Ke6; 2 Ke3, Ne8; 3 Bd2, Nd6; 4 Bel, a5; 5 Bd2, a4 (or). 
Ne4; 6 Bel, Kf7; 7 Bd2, b4; 8 cb, c3; 9 Bcl); 6 Bcl!, b4; 7 cb, NbS; 
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Hunger cont. 
Bd2 reaching stasis at last. 

I told him I had never even considered this line what with its 
passivity and offered to share my strawberries with him, but he said 
no, he didn’t like to get too full before a game. 

It was time to start play again. I labored with my ice chest, and he 
obligingly carried my still unfinished champagne to my board for 


me. 


The Rage Gambit 

My opponent sat there looking vaguely annoyed at having to start 
the game late. While I was shaking his hand, my brain and stomach 
had a quick conference and agreed that they shared a knotted rage at 
dining, not al fresco but al terrazzo. Brain promised stomach to play 
quick-breaking open games if at all possible — Albin Counter Gam- 
bit or Budapest against 1 d4 even — so we could all dine at the 
Golden Pheasant, a little restaurant which specializes in offbeat 
fowl. This evening we would be fowled, not foiled at dinner. (Boo — 
ed.) 

Two Knights Defense: N. N.— P Demquist: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nf6. 

No Lopez, please. If I am going to win, it might take till breakfast; 
and meantime my full stomach rebelled at the thought of a Spanish 
squeeze. 

3 Bc4, Nc6; 4 d4, ed; 5 Ng5. 

Name of a mahi-mahi almandine, this has got to be a fish move, I 
thought. My first thought was 5 ..., Ne5 but the variations got con- 
fused. I am always a little sluggish in analysis right after lunch. Final- 
ly, for no rational reason, I decided to treat this as a regular Two 
Knights where d4 never happened. 

5 ..., d5; 6 ed. 

Oops! Certainly 6 ..., NaS is ridiculous here and 6 ..., NeS looked 
dicy, like a chopped onion smelling up my game. My play was giving 
an aldehyde off-taste. So I looked desperately to check to cleanse my 
palate. 

6 ..., Qe7; 7 Kf1. 

Must have scared him. Or maybe the confident swig of champagne 
I accompanied this move with led him to think that the natural 7 Qe2 
had some hidden disadvantage. The Chandon was getting warm, but 
there was little left. 

7..., Ne5; 8 Na3?!, Bf5; 9 Bf4, Nc4; 10 Ned. 

My intended 10 ..., 0-0-0 now had all the attraction of a screw cap 
wine. After 11 d6, cd; 12 Qd4, Kb8; 13 Nd6, Rd6; 14 Nf7 Black is a 
sad tad. 

10 .... Nd5; 11 Qd4, Nf4; 12 Qf4, Bc2. 

Joy unabounded. I get to pick up a little breadstick to cleanse my 
palate between variations. Naturally now 13 Rel, Bd3 and the pawn 
is safely digested along with the king for main course. 

13 Rel, Bd3, 14 Kgl. 

Before proceeding with his attack White will let his king breathe — 
oenological chess. 

14 ...., h6?!!; 15 Nf7, Qf7; 16 Qe3, Be7; 17 Ne5?!, Qf6; 18 Nd3, 
0-0; 19 Rce7? 

Holy Tournedos Rossini! My opponent is a breadstick freak. Now 
I get to flambe his position. 

19 ..., Rad8. 
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Now the game becomes an hor d’oeuvre for that quail sauteed in 
wine sauce on a wild rice pilaf. My opponent asked me to stop licking 
my lips. If 20 f3, Rd3; 21 Qd3, Qb6 or 20 h3, Rd3; 21 Qd3, Qf2; 22 
Kh2, Qf4; 23 Qg3, Qg3; 24 Kg3, Bdé. 

20 Re7, Rd3 0-1. 

During that quail dinner I had time to ponder how best to eat be- 
tween rounds the next day. The ice chest was just too bulky, and the 
idea of carrying my clock out in it wrapped in Saran Wrap was 
distinctly not appealing, with all the melted ice — and who likes to 
make two trips to the hall? 

My conclusion, reluctantly, was that I had to brown bag it like the 
others. A late night liquor store provided me with two cans of Sum- 
mit Burgundy (I am not sure whether one should applaud canned 
wine, but Summit makes a sound red and a less good white.) and 
some plastic glasses. 

I still had some bagels. Upon rising the next day I slathered the 
bagels with some cream cheese — lightly — and inserted some 
smoked salmon (saumon fume for the uninitiated) then sprinkled the 
salmon lightly with a bit of canned crab. Not a great sandwich, but it 
sure beats 7-11 cuisine. 

The preparations and a certain drowsiness put me five minutes late 
for the morning round. Hurrying to my board I noticed a number of 
sacks and satchels next to the wall, and I filed my lunch among them 
— not wishing to squash my sandwich with a foot during my many 
peregrinations. OK, not great food but now to combat. My oppo- 
nent was a veritable Nestor with bristly beard and wrinkled face but 
sparkling eyes which suggested a fire within. He had the mein of a 
Lafite Rothschild of chess players. They just do not build Burgun- 
dies the way they used to or he might have been a Chambertin. I was 
not about to play a Giuoco Piano against him; he might have in- 
vented it. 

Dutch Defense; P. Demquist—N.N.: 1 c4, £5; 2 Nc3, Nf6; 3 g3, 


e6; 4 Bg2, Be7;5 Nf3, 0-0; 6 0-0, d6; 7 d4, Qe8; 8 Rel, Ne4; 9 Qc2, 
Nc3. 


I am not sure about this. It seems to add a little bentonite to my 


position while after 9 ..., Qg6 Black retains some potassium bitar- 
trate to keep the position potentially unclear. 


10 Qc3, Bf6; 11 Bg5. 

White relentlessly simplifies to lunch. 

11 ..., Qg6; 12 Bf6, Qf6; 13 Racl, Nd7; 14 c5, de. 

White’s intention of 15 c6 is clear. I was continuing my strategy of 
simplifying to lunch. 

15 dc, c6; 16 Qf6, Nf6; 17 Ne5, Nd7; 18 Nd7, Bd7; 19 Red1, Rad8; 
20 Rd6, Bc8; 21 Rfd1, Rd6; 22 Rd6, Kf7? 

We can explain this against the superior 22 ..., e5 by noting that a 
hungry player at the next board had just broken open a bag of potato 
chips and pulled the bubbly tab on a can of Mountain Dew. Some- 
one sneezed, and he turned to hiss an angry ‘‘Ssshhh!’’ How can 
anyone think amid the crunchy quiet generated by self-immersed 
chess players? 

23 £4, Ke7; 24 Kf2, Rd8; 25 Rd8, Kd8; 26 Ke3, Ke7; 27 Kd4, Kf6; 
28 b4, a6; 29 a4, Bd7; 30 bS, a5. 

What do you do with someone who won’t fall for your cheapos? 
This looked very drawn to me, but I was fascinated to see how some- 
one else would handle a bad bishop. After all, I could just reach over 
to the wall to retrieve lunch. 

31 Bf3, h6; 32 h3, g5; 33 e3, Be8; 34 be, be. 

I had intended 34 ..., Bc6; 35 Bc6, be; 36 fg, hg; 37 h4 with subse- 
quent penetration to eS. But 37 ..., e5 looks like at least a draw. 

35 Be2, 24; 36 h4, hs. cont. on p. 10 
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Hunger cont. 

I thought I saw a maneuver, and in time pressure did not want to 
commit myself. On balance I think Black’s bad bishop no worse than 
mine in the first round, but he has not been using it correctly. I had 
no appetite except for working out a winning line. 

37 Ba6!, Bd7; 38 Bb7, Be8; 39 Bc8!, Ke7; 40 Ke5, Bf7; 41 Ba6, 
Be8; 42 Bfl. Bf7: 43 Bo2. Be8: 44 e4. Bd7; 45 Bh1! 1-0. 

Hah, hah! Now on 45 ..., fe; 46 Be4, Be8; 47 Bc2, Bd7; 48 Bd3, 
Be8; 49 Be4 zugswang! Oh, bring on that sandwich! 

There was still time for a leisurely sandwich or two. I rushed to the 
back wall only to discover a single brown bag. It was NOT MINE! In 
it was only a tuna fish sandwich and a can of Tab. Tab!! So I ate the 
sandwich anyway and wished I could hurl the soft drink through 
some unoffending window. 

I went out to the hall to rinse my mouth with a little water and then 
slunk back into the hall feeling much abused. I heard this skinny 
teenager complaining to the tournament director: ‘‘Somebody 
must’of switched lunches on me. I got this bag with a really fishy 
smelling sandwich and these two bottles of pop, and they were flat 
and tasted sour.’’ He mumbled something about going to clean his 
glasses and shambled off. 

I managed a draw in the last round by some miracle of bile and 
guile. (Boo—Ed.) Chess is teaching me some unpleasant lessons. 
Chess players are not arm chair generals. A good player has to be an 
in the pits fighter because a lot of chess is fought in the pits, like the 
pit of your stomach. Putting the rest of the world out of your mind 
during a tournament is essential. But I get hungry. 


The Final Solution 

I may have come up with a final tournament strategy which allows 
the whole body to dine at chess. I am going to have my next tourna- 
ment catered. That way I can go over for food at any time and have a 
satisfactory meal. Furthermore, I can make a deal whereby I get a 
percentage of the gross on any sales they make to other players. My 
only reservation is that I am not certain that the ‘‘normal’’ player 
even likes good food. The thought of hustling chess players to buy 
my food is exciting; it’s like football all over again. But I refuse to 
settle for third string food. 


U.S. Open Co-Champion 
JEREMY SILMAN 


Available for private lessons at reasonable rates 
$15.00 per lesson 
SILMAN 


Will also annotate your game and return them by mail 
for a fee of $15 per game and $25 for two games. 
Write Jeremy Silman; 524 Shrader St., San Francisco, Ca 


94117 or call (415) 751-3019 


Brieger’s Brainstorms 


Robert Brieger of Houston, Texas has a yen for composing en- 


dings. He offers us this challenging one. Answer on page 23. 
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White to move and win 
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Fool cont. 


So I went to Sunnyvale for Hurt’s LERA tournament. After all, 
was probably just bad luck. Surely I would play better. 

Of course the same thing happened in this event. I won easily j 
rounds 1 and 2 — due more to my opponents’ weak play tha 
anything I did. In rounds 3 and 4 I made quick draws after blunde, 
ing both games. 

The final day saw me getting thrashed as usual: 

SILMAN 


Yyy 


YW 


Wy 


Yj Y 
Yfy { Z 
y , 
‘ Vstedtte, Mili, 
Z Y Y UY yy 
YA\G Y Z Y Uy 
Z 4 Y7 Vij Y Y 
Z 3 YY y 
Vdd 7, Wt y yy, Yl 
Yi if 
Y yy Uj % YY 4 
GZ 


Up); 


ZY J J 
YH Yj 
g YY, g YY 
W/4 V7 7, 
Yj “YYiij3 “Wf 
Va 
GY 
Yj Yj 
J YY 


Yu Wl; 
4 


YW Vi 
bY rey 
a _ 
Z S/p VW Vj 


“yy We : Yj 


“G11, 





CLARKE 

White played the very strong 1 c5! Now Black should take on ¢, 
but, as usual, I played the oblivious 1 ..., Bb8??? and then notice 
that White has a forced mate or wins everything by 2 Bg5S, f6 (.., 
Qb7; 3 Bf6, g6; 4 Qg5); 3 Be6, Kh8 and now not 4 Bc8, Bc8, whic! 
wins for Black, but 4 Ng6, hg; 5 Qh3 mate! I sat there feeling like: 
condemned man waiting for the blade to fall and swearing never ti 
play chess again when to my orgiastic delight, White played 2 d5??. 
After 2 ..., ed; 3 Rd5, Nb3; 4 ab, Rc5!; 5 Rd7, Qf6; 6 Raé, Bei 
Black had a small edge and went on to win. 

In the final game I was in no state to play. Fortunately my oppo 
nent was as spaced as I. English Opening: Koepcke—Silman 1 Nf} 
c5; 2 c4, 26; 3 Nc3, Bg7; 4 23, Nc6; 5 Bg2, e5; 6 d3, Nge7; 7 e4, 0-0;! 
0-0; £5; 9 Be3, d6; 10 Qd2, Nd4; 11 Nd5??, Nd5; 12 cd. 

Here I can win a piece by the simple 12 ..., Nf3; 13 Bf3, £4!; 14¢/ 
ef; 15 Bf4, Qf6. Instead I played 12 ..., f47?; 13 Bd4, cd and 
although Black stands better (and eventually won) it is hardly: 
piece! 

Take heart, lower rated players! You too can play like this and ge 
a 2500 rating!! 


National Open cont. 


25 ..., Rf7; 26 Rabl!, Rh2! 

Since 26 ..., Rbl; 27 Rb1, Re7; 28 Rb8, Kf7; 29 h3 gets the piett 
back. 

27 Bd6? 

Better was 27 Rb8, although it also loses to 27 ..., Kh7, 28 Rf2! 
RhS5S! and not 28 ..., Rf2; 29 Qh4, Nh6; 30 Qc4. 

27..., Rf6; 28 BeS, Rfh6; 29 Qh2, Nh2; 30 Bh2, Qg4; 31 Kh1, Qed 
32 Kgl, Rh4? 

Ending the tournament with a weak move: 32 ..., Qe3; 33 Rf 
Rh2 or 33 Kg2, Qe2 or 33 Khl, Qe2 wins instantly. White resignel 
this interesting game anyway. 

The other games showed some strange results: draws, draws ani 
more draws! Kogan drew Ivanka (who struck me as one of tht 
strongest female players I have ever seen), Lombardy drei 
Bustamente, thus they all ended with 5-1 scores. 

The big results were Kuroda’s win over Bass, which gave him a 
(by the way, who is Kuroda?) [More of that familiar Japanese con 
petition? —ed.] and Kudrin (once again without any advantage) beat 
Dennis Gogel. Thus the final results were Kudrin and Kuroda equé 
Ist and 2nd at 6-0. Silman clear 3rd with 5%. A good result for mt 
on paper, but for the most part my play stunk! 

This being the first major tournament in Fort Worth, tht 
organizers can be excused any errors they committed. Actually thing 
went very smoothly, and | must take my hat off to them for their ef 
forts. 
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OUT OF STEP 


(Editorial opinion on chess matters not covered in any opening 


book.) 


WHAT ABOUT CLASS PRIZES 


Class prizes need closer examination. Such class prizes as there 
were, were quite modest until the 1970’s, when William Goichberg 
began to boost the size of these payouts in an effort to boost the 


popularity of tournament chess — particularly his tournaments. 
Many of Goichberg’s innovations have come back to haunt him over 
the years. 


When interest in tournament chess began to slide in the closing 
years of the last decade, a few businesses jumped into the tourna- 
ment promotion scene. Paul Masson’s American Class Champion- 
ship began in 1973. And such prizes. . . A D player could hope to 
bank $750 after two days of roasting in the sun. No master could 
hope to earn as much in any other tournament in northern Califor- 
nia. Masson’s motives were never quite clear. Basically, they seemed 
to aim at publicity but never seemed to appreciate that chess players 
all over the country were forcing Masson wines down their throats 
simply because Masson sponsored a chess tournament. (Mirassou 
stepped into the promotional picture briefly in 1980 and dropped 
about $3,000 on the Mirassou-LeBaron Chess Classic. They were in a 
position to pick up the chess wine market, which seldom drank 
Mirassou wines before but would have come over after Masson 
dropped out of the picture later that year. Relative to Mirassou’s 
production, the chess wine market is significant. They frequently 
spend $3,000 to send a representative around the country and reach 
250 drinkers, but this tournament was reaching 50,000 players and 
their families. Business thinking is muddy.) 


Going for the Buck 

Other businesses and entrepreneurs entered the chess promotion 
field with a wistful eye on profits more than publicity. In 1976 a syn- 
dicate of entrepreneurs guaranteed the prize fund for the Golden Gate 
Open the 4th of July. They hoped to take in more than they paid out. 
When this happy circumstance did not materialize, they cut the prize 
fund the next year and the number of entries dropped proportionate- 
ly. All of the $8,400 in class prizes had not been enough to lure the 
600 players they needed, although the approximately 450 players who 
did appear produced the largest northern California tournament to 
that date. 

Others have entered the big class prize field. Possibly the best of 
the group was southern California’s Chess Set Educational Trust. 
Apparently, they knew better than to expect to make money. In 1980 
they guaranteed $30,000 in prizes for an entry fee of $46. They would 
“‘only’’ have needed to draw about 850 players to break even, and 
such numbers have never yet been approached on this coast. 

Other businesses have also organized big money tournaments. 
John Rykowski’s Jay Chemical Company sponsors big money tour- 
naments for weak players. Heraldica Imports used to be locked into 
a competitive struggle with the Continental Chess Association to 
control east coast chess (have you seen a Heraldica tournament ad 
lately?) One feels that they aim to break even or, perhaps, turn a lit- 
tle profit from these activities. 

Before passing on to the more controversial aspects of class prizes 
let us first reprise some of the prizes and entry fees from various big 
money tournaments of 1980. California Winter Holiday: $20,900 
guaranteed. Limited to under 2000. Ist top section $4,750, 1st D 
$2000. Entry fee $76.50. National Chess Congress: $100,000 total 
prizes (based on 900 entries). Open Ist $10,000, Ist D 7,000. Entry 
fee $134. Heraldica Imports Under 2000 Class Tournaments: $16,000 
prize fund (based on 100 entries per section). Ist in top section 
$4,000, Ist class B $4,000. Entry fee $80. 


Prizes Classy and Otherwise 
In an open tournament an organizer tries to establish a set of prizes 
which will attract the maximum number of players. There are also 
many other factors which affect the size of a tournament. Players 


1] 


may decide to play because of the dates, the site, the time control, the 
length of the tournament or even because they hear Christiansen and 
Browne are going to show up and would like to see them in action. 
Cost of entry, travel costs and being a smoking permitted tourna- 
ment may also boost attendance. 

While these more spectacular tournaments may have caught a lot 
of attention, other tournaments keep lugging along, and they are the 
chess staples. Jim Hurt’s LERA tournaments, Mike Goodall’s Peo- 
ple’s and Labor Day tournaments, Francisco Sierra’s San Jose this 
and that tournaments are where players get to compete regularly. In 
none of these has a master the chance to win as much money as a 
fourth place D player can in a Heraldica tournament. Yet all these 
tournaments survive in the face of higher paying competition. Have 
you ever heard anyone moaning, ‘‘When’s the next big money fish 
tournament? I really miss those suckers.”’ 

Suppose you are a 1798 player, at the top of the B Section, the 
strongest rated player in the tournament. Assuming that there are 
100 players in your section (and there will be no tournament next 
year unless the number is huge), you have at most a 3 percent chance 
of taking the top prize. Do you bet 33-1 horses habitually at the race 
track? Do you play the $1 progressive slots at Tahoe? Stick to that. It 
is much cheaper in the long run than playing for prizes when you are 
just a weak player. 

In addition to paying a stiff entry fee there are possible hotel ac- 
commodations or at least gasoline expenses, increased cost of eating 
out, and some incidentals minimum. 

The tournament is just more dull over all. At least at Goodall or 
Sierra tournaments you can relieve boredom or relax the tension of 
your own game by seeing what Biyiasas, Christiansen, Grefe or 
Silman are up to on the top boards. You can also play twice as many 
games for less than the cost of an entry fee into even the cheapest of 
big money tournaments. You have to decide whether you are playing 
for money or for the joy of chess. If the money attracts you, may I 
gently steer you to those 33-1 shots at the race track. They are a lot 
cheaper in the long run just on incidental expenses saved, they take 
less time, and the track only skims 15 percent off the betting pool. 
No tournament with any reasonable prize fund can get launched for 
less than 15 percent of the total entry fee. Sometimes the pay out is as 
low as 67 percent of monies taken in. Weak players playing for high 
prizes are not economically worth courting. If your move in playing 
chess is to make money, get out of chess. Do it now; don’t hesitate. 
In so doing you will benefit yourself and chess as well. 


A Carp is a Fish 

Most players show up for tournament rounds, read the pairings, 
play their game, and leave. More than half the players in most tour- 
naments even know what the time control is and when the next round 
should start without asking. Many tournament directors forget this 
because the players they come in contact with are the carps and the 
crabs. These nuisances seem to terrify many directors. 

A favorite form of carping is to declare (preferably heatedly and 
with flushed complexion), ‘‘I paid my money,’’ and it only becomes 
‘ours’? at the last minute. The fact is that once you plunk down 
‘‘your’’? money on a tournament director’s table, it is no longer your 
money but the director’s money. The entry is the price you pay to 
enter. Different people have different reasons for playing, as men- 
tioned before, they all pay the same price. The director has spent 
many hours getting the site, seeking publicity, preparing cards, pro- 
viding scoresheets, little teeny pencils, wall charts. He has put time 
and money into making this an agreeable tournament for you. The 
only money which is yours is that in your wallet. He has earned that 
mazooma you put into his hands. He is also providing a prize fund, 
and you may earn some of that fund in which case all that becomes 
‘‘your’? money. Not until you have earned it. 


cont. on p. 12 








Master Scalping 


by Raymond Howard 
Redwood City 


I usually play in reverse sections of weekend tournaments, but at 
the San Jose Summer Open I tried my first Open section. It was a 
good decision because, after losing the first round to master Robert 
Sferra, I pulled off three nice upsets. In round two I came back from 
an apparently lost position to beat my first master ever. 

Center Counter Game; R. Howard (1754)—K. Vickers, (2230): 1 e4, 
d5; 2 ed, Qd5; 3 Nc3, Qa5; 4.d4, Nf6; 5 Nf3, Bg4; 6 Be2, Nc6; 7 0-0?! 

In Fine’s old PCO best is 7 Be3, 0-0-0; 8 Nd2!, Be2; 9 Qe2 and if 
now 9 ..., Nd4?; 10 Bd4, Rd4; 11 Nb3. With 7 0-0 White gets into 
trouble. 

7 ..., 0-0-0; 8 Be3, e5; 9 a3? 

Maybe 9 d5 is better. 

9 ..., Bf3; 10 Bf3, ed; 11 b4, Qb6. 

This allows White to get some play when 11 ..., Qe5; 12 Bc6, be; 
13 Qe2, de; 14 Qa6, Kb8 wins for Black. 

12 Nad, Qa6; 13 b5, QbS. 

I would not have been offended by 13 ..., Qa4?; 14 bc, de?; 15 cb, 
but now White merely saves his pieces at the cost of three pawns. 

14 c4, Qa6?!; 15 Bf4, Bd6; 16 Bd6, Rd6; 17 Rb1, Qc4; 18 Nb2, 
Qc3?! 













\\ 
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After this White, astonishingly, has all the play. 

19 Qad4, Nd5. 

Instead of fun lines such as 19 ..., Ne5, 20 Bb7 or 19 ..., Qa5; 20 
Bc6. 

20 Nc4, Rdd8; 21 Bg4, Rd7. 

Or the alternate 21 ..., Kb8; 22 RL®!, Qc2, 23 Rb7. 

22 Bd7, Kd7; 23 Rfcl!, b5; 24 Qb5, Ne7; 25 Rc3, Rb8; 26 Ne5, 
Ke8; 27 Qb8 1-0. 

I would have been pleased only to have scored this point, but in 
round three I won an 82 move marathon from IWM Ruth Haring, 
and in round four this game from Expert Pranab Das. 

Sicilian Defense; R. Howard— P. Das: 1 e4, c5; 2 c3, Nc6; 3 d4, 
cd; 4 cd, e6; 5 Nc3, d5; 6 ed, ed. 

I can’t find this position in my books, but I believe it’s dangerous 
for Black. (In such symmetrical positions the dangers should be 
minimal — try simply 7 Nf3, Nf6 intending Be7 and 0-0. White has 
many aggressive thrusts, but he has his own QP to guard too — ed.) 

7 Nf3, Be6; 8 Qb3, Qe7?!; 9 Be2, 0-0-0?!; 10 0-0, Bg4; 11 Bf4, 
Bf3?!; 12 Bf3, Nd4? 

The losing move, strangely enough. 

13 Nd5!, Nb3; 14 Ne7, Ne7. 

Since 14 ..., Be7; 15 Bg4. 

15 ab, g5. 

Seeking complications. 

16 Be5 

No thanks! 

16 ..., Rg8; 17 Ra7, Rd3; 18 Bb7, Kd8; 19-Bc3. 

Well. . . 19 Be4 wins the exchange at once. 

19 ..., £5; 20 Rel, h5; 21 Ba5, Ke8; 22 Ba6, Rd5; 23 Bc4, Ra5; 24 
Ra5, Rg6?; 25 Ra8, 1-0. 

Needless to say, I plan to play in more Open sections! Watch out 
masters. This B player is after your rating points! 
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Class prizes cont. 


Any poker player will tell you that, when you ante, the money yo, 
throw into the pot has immediately ceased to be yours. Watch a poo; 
poker player continue to bet with a bad hand while insisting, ‘‘T’y 
got too much of my money in the pot to quit now.’”’ Then there is th 
whiner pleading a winner leaving the game, ‘‘Hey, you can’t qui 
now. You’ve got all my money. Give me a chance to get even.” 

The way to get even and keep your money is simply never to si 
down to the table at all. A similar experience also occurred to me the 
night before the first People’s Chess Tournament. A_ felloy 
Sacramentan (now, blessedly, departed from the scene) and I wer 
sharing a hotel room. We got a bottle of Scotch to share and decide 
to play some five minute games. ‘‘Just to make it interesting, let 
play for something small, say $20 a game,’’ Z said. We had played 
this way before, and I had actually gotten $60 out of him, along with 
$200 of bad checks — the only Sacramento player ever to have had7 
pay anything when he lost, so it seemed little risk. After a tight star 
his losses began to mount as the bottle emptied. By 2 a.m. I hat 
already won more than first prize in the tournament. I was beginnin 
to have nightmares of staying in the room the whole weekend, wit 
ning more than the total prizefund, and he not paying. Whatever, | 
knew he would not pay. ‘‘You have my money. You have to give m 
a chance to get even,’’ he kept saying. For three more hours he lay in 
bed pleading, ‘‘All I want is a chance to get even.’’ At $20 a game! 
play no one unless I am practically certain to win out in the end. 

Losers complain that entry fee money is not pooled proportionate. 
ly into various betting pools. A chess tournament is not a betting 
pool. 


Room for the Top 

What I constantly recur to is the idea that players pay their entry 
fees for many reasons, of which prizes are just one. Seeing big name 
players in the flesh is another. I still remember the thrill of seeing 
(and playing) Pal Benko in Milwaukee, when he was fresh from 
emigrating from Hungary. That same year (1958) Robert and Donali 
Byrne played in another Milwaukee tournament. I got paired with 
Bobby Fischer at Milwaukee, 1957 and Larry Evans at Las Vegas, 
1974. These are all priceless memories which thrive, but I would jus 
have spent class prize money and forgotten it. I did swindle a dray 
out of Arthur Bisguier in the 1973 National Open and won $20) 
because of it, but I lost over $200 on the tournament expenses — net 
The Bisguier draw was worth it and more. If you come to my houst 
I'll show it to you. 

At a Labor Day tournament my wife, with a thoughtful wrinkle on 
her face, said after concluding her game, ‘‘Let’s not go eat yet.| 
kinda want to watch de Firmian’s game. He’s cute.’’ 

You won’t have any Benkos, Byrnes, Fischers, Evans, Bisguiers, 
or de Firmians to watch unless they are offered some reward. You 
won’t have any if some stinking B player gets paid more for his et 
forts, which involved little effort, than an IM or GM gets for playin 
competition, which could best the B competition 6-0 playing themal 
simultaneously. . 

The morals hold against the class player, who may have a nice job 
and a working wife and a van and complains that ‘‘his’’ money is g0 
ing to the masters. Masters will spend it better, no doubt. In 197! 
John Grefe was United States champion. His yearly income then wa 
$3,600. In 1980 some nameless class B fish, whose name will forevé 
be forgotten in chess history, grabbed $4,000 for winning hi 
Heraldica section. That is both obscene and of no redeeming socid 
merit. 

It took too long, but finally the incompetent directors who sprul} 
up like weeds after Fischer won the world championship have beti 
driven from the scene. Now it is time to drive the class prize carp ol! 
of chess. It hurts short term, but it is better long term because thet 
are so many people who do not play chess for prizes. For them ches 
is emotionally and intellectually rewarding, and organizers shoul! 
not neglect their interests because they are quiet. A tournament need 
not eradicate class prizes in order suitably to reward the excelletl 
masters. 
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Our Chess Heritage 


Rule Britannia 


by 
R.E. Fauber 


If France held first place in prestige during the first half of 
the 19th century, it was largely the work of Labourdonnais in 
1834. Across the channel in England a number of powerful 
amateurs kept the British lion’s tail wagging in glee. England, 
focal point of empire and of industry, also became the focal 
point of chess eminence form 1840-70. Its won sons started the pro- 
cess, and its enthusiastic chess patrons attracted a host of foreign 
professionals to its shores by a combination of tournament promo- 
tion and personal subsidy. | 

Among the most colorful chess personages to emerge since 
the 16th century was John Cochrane. He emulated his romantic 
life with romantic chess. It was said of him that, ‘‘Cochrane 
never invented a sound gambit.’’ Among his pet lines were 1 e4, 
e5; 2 f4, ef; 3 Nf3, g5; 4 Bc4, g4; 5 NeS, Qh4; 6 Kf, f3; 7 d4, 
Nf6!? and also 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nf6; 3 NeS,.d6; 4 Nf7!? That lat- 
ter has been played successfully in international competition as 
late as 1981. 

Cochrane’s life was as full of adventure as his chess. He was 
born in Scotland about 1798 of a brother of Admiral, Lord Dun- 
donald. Cochrane completed his formal education during the 
Napoleonic Wars and was serving as midshipman on the 
“Bellerophon” when that famous vessel took Napoleon to his 
exile on St. Helena. 

The war over, Cochrane devoted himself to reading in the law 
and was called to the bar at Middle Temple in 1822. In the 
meantime chess had become an important part of his life. In 
1821-2 he went to France with William Lewis totry conclusions 
with Alexander Deschapelles and Louis de Labourdonnais. The 
result was crushing defeat, but the event fired his imagination. 

In 1822 Cochrane took a post as attorney in Calcutta, where 
he spent most of his life. While there he cultivated the friend- 
ship of a number of Brahmin caste Indians, who exhibited both 
skill and enthusiasm for European chess. The games he 
periodically sent back to Europe show Cochrane full of vigor for 
the attack but also attest toa high degree of skill on the part of 
the Indians. 

In 1841 Cochrane returned to England, where he 
demonstrated that his victories in the ‘‘colonies”’ had not been 
from facing inferior players. He vanquished all the Britons save 
Howard Staunton, with whom he contested 600 and more 
games under varying conditions. In 1842 he beat Staunton 3-1 
with two draws but succumbed the next year by 14-4. Cochrane’s 
sharp play, however, must have been a powerful factor in Staunton’s 
emergence in 1843 as the world’s finest player. 

George Walker, the indefatigable chronicler of his times, wrote in 
the 1840’s that Cochrane, ‘‘could have been the Philidor of the age, 
but would not. . . Mr. Cochrane is the most brilliant player I have 
ever had the honor to look over or confront — not even excepting De 
Labourdonnais; and pity it is that his very brilliancy so often mars 
his success.’ 

Cochrane returned to India but spent his retirement after 1870 in 
England, where he continued to be a formidable power in club play 
until his death in 1878. 

In his book A Treatise on the Game of Chess (1822) Cochrane 
disclosed his chivalrous bent, which he employed chess to express. 
After an analysis of the French Defense (he called it the ‘‘King’s 
Pawn One Game’’) he conceded that it was about equal ‘‘with con- 
siderable reluctance.’’ The opening ‘‘was invented by those who were 
afraid of meeting their adversaries in the field, and who, by retiring 
behind their pawns, seek to weary out an antagonist with whom in 
Open combat, they could not for a moment contend.’’ He implored 


his readers never to play the opening, which was ‘‘a uniform and 
sterile waste.’’ 

As a player Cochrane liked to fight toe-to-toe and “with the 
gloves off.’ 

Here the youthful Cochrane handles Deschapelles in an enter- 
taining manner. 

Scotch Gambit; J. Cochrane —L. Deschapelles: 1 e4, e5;2 Nf3, 
Nc6; 3 d4, ed; 4 Bed, Bc5; 5 Ng5?, Ne5?; 6 Bf7, Nf7;7 Nf7, Bb4. 

Deschapelles always claimed to play only for mate, but here 
he discloses his penchant for pawn grubbing. The result is only 
better development and open lines te an exposed Black king. 

8 c3, de; 9 be, Bc3; 10 Nc3, Kf7; 11 Qd5, Kf8; 12 Ba3, d6; 13 e5, 
Qgs. 

White has a very dominating position, which the exchange of 
queens does not diminish. On 13 ..., Nh6; 14 ed, Ke8; 15 0-0 
Black will perish sooner. 

14 ed, Qd5; 15 dc, Kf7; 16 Nd5, Bd7. 

Surely 16 ..., Nf6 must have been stronger. 

17 0-0, Rc8; 18 Bd6!, Ke6; 19 Bg3. 

White loves his big passed pawn. The main point is 19 seg 
Kd5; 20 Rfd1!, Ke6; 21 Rd6, Ke7; 22 Rel. 

19 ..., Bc6; 20 Rad1, Bd5; 21 Rfel, Kf6; 22 Rd5, Nh6; 23 RaS. 

More efficient seems 23 Rd6, Kf7;24 Red1, but this paves the 
way for a pretty finish. 

23 ..., Nf5; 24 Rc5, Ng3; 25 hg, Kf7; 26 Rdl, Rhe8; 27 Rd6, 
Re7; 28 Rf5!, Ke8; 29 Rd8, Rd8; 30 Rf8!, K f8; 31 cdAQQ 1-0. 

Cochrane’s most famous win was a quicky over Staunton in 
1843, part of their marathon of matches. 

QP Counter-Gambit; J. Cochrane—H. Staunton: 1 e4, e5; 2 
Nf3, d5. 

Throughout his career Staunton seemed to vacillate wildly 
between very quiet opening play and very violent openings. 

3 Ne5S, Qe7; 4 d4, £6; 5 Nc3, fe; 6 Nd5, Qf7; 7 Bc4, Be6é; 8 0-0, c6; 
9 £4, cd; 10 fe, Qd7; 11 ed, Bd5; 12 e6, Qc6. 

Probably his best shot was simply to take the pawn and cede 
his queen. He will get a lot of material after 12 sg eeeos to Ref, 
Bc4. 

13 QhS, g6; 14 Qd5, Ne7; 15 Qe5, Qc4; 16 Qh8, Nf£5; 17 Bhé6, 
Qb4; 18 Qf8, Of8; 19 Bf8, Kf8; 20 24 1-0. 


Buckle down Henry Thomas 


The leading English masters of the 19th century all had per- 
sonalities which would have made them apt protagonists either in 
drama or comedy. Henry Thomas Buckle has an intellect which 
spread like the British Empire until the sun never set on it. Born in 
1821, Buckle experienced ill health throughout his life. His 
disabilities leading him to the life of the mind he learned to speak 
seven languages and read 12. A voracious scholar of imposing erudi- 
tion, he turned himself to the vast project of writing A History of 
Civilization. He also loved chess and was quite as formidable in that 
field as in history. 

Buckle’s mind was one of those high-speed, disc driven intellects 
which constantly rebelled against the necessity of having to deal with 
more tortoise-like mentalities. This ultimately discouraged him from 
pursuing chess, for in those days a casual game could easily consume 
an entire afternoon. There was a move to be made — obvious move 
— but an opponent might spend half an hour pondering it. This led 
Buckle once testily to remark, ‘‘Sir, the slowness of genius is hard to 
bear, but the slowness of mediocrity is intolerable.’’ 

Buckle enjoyed considerable competitive success. He came first in 
the 1849 Divan tournament at Simpson’s, a predecessor of the great 
Crystal Palace tournament at London, 1851. He also defeated both 
Lionel Kieseritsky and Johann Lowenthal in short matches in 1848 
and 1851 respectively. Lowenthal at that time was a particularly for- 
midable opponent, although we tend to remember him for his match 
losses these days. 

After 1851 Buckle reduced his chess play to a few casual games and 
immersed himself in his historical researches. He contracted typhoid 
fever in Damascus in 1861 and died murmuring, ‘‘My book! My 
book.”’ It had to be published posthumously and has not worn well. 


cont. on p. 14 








Rule cont. 

In style Zuckle’s play was another mirror of the pronounced 
British .codginess of the period. Close openings, meticulously built 
upon was the basis of his game. 

Sometimes his opponents made him come out and fight in the 
open as did Bernhard Horwitz, one of the German Pleiades. 

French Defense, London, 1848; B. Horwitz—T.H. Buckle: 1 e4, 
e6; 2 d4, d5; 3 ed, ed. 

White responds to this opening, considered cowardly at this time 
by forcing open lines. 

4 Nf3, Nf6; 5 Bd3, Bd6; 6 0-0, Be6é. 

Today everyone and his uncle would start by pondering 7 Ng‘, but 
Horwitz prefers dogmatic development. 

7 Bg5, Nc6; 8 Bb5?!, h6; 9 Bf6, Qf6; 10 Rel, 0-0; 11 Bcé6, be. 

At this time the experts valued the knights slightly more than the 
bishops, but this is ridiculous. 

12 Ne5?!, c5; 13 Nce3? 

One way to lose a piece. Simply 13 c3 keeps the game going. 

13 ..., cd; 14 Qd4, c5; 15 Nd5, cd; 16 Nf6, gf; 17 Nc6, Bc5; 18 
Rad1, Rfc8, 19 Nd4, Bd4; 10 Rd4, Rce2; 21 Rb4, Rd8; 22 Rb7, Rdd2; 
23 Rfl, Rb2; 24 Ra7, Ra2; 25 Rc7, Bf5; 26 Rc6, Rd3; 27 Re4, Rda3; 
28 Rf4, Bd3 0-1. 





Howard Staunton 
The British Lion 

Into this den of mediocrity swaggered Howard Staunton, 
England’s fiercest chess lion. ‘‘Play with me, and I’ll make a man of 
you,’’ he used to challenge fellow members at St. George’s Club. 

Born in 1810 under circumstances sufficiently obscure that no 
historian has been able to determine the exact date, Staunton is 
rumored to have been the illegitimate son of Frederick Howard, the 
fifth Earl of Carlisle. These same rumors, however, also assert that 
the Earl left him a few thousand pounds, which he squandered. The 
Earl having died when Staunton was barely 15, should surely have left 
it as a bequest; yet there is no mention of Staunton in his will. There 
were, of course, discreet ways to funnel money to progeny whose 
relationship one did not care to acknowledge in those days. 

In his mature years many active participants in the English chess 
scene suffered from Stauntonian abuse and must have put great feel- 
ing into referring to him as ‘that bastard’. 

Whether true or not, the story underlines the tenuous connections 
Staunton had to family. For the most part Staunton was self- 
educated and earned a living for a time as an actor. He claimed to 
have played opposite the distinguished Edmund Kean in *‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice.’’ His Shakespearean experience later attracted him 
to Shakespeare scholarship, which was to absorb much of his life. 

Staunton came late to chess. He learned the game somewhere be- 
tween the years 1829 and 1836. His chess career, almost from the 
beginning combined play, organization, and theoretical exposition. 
By 1840 he had become secretary of the Westminster Chess Club of 
London; he had also become one of England’s strongest players. In 
1840 Staunton founded The Chess Player’s Chronicle, a magazine he 
edited until 1854 and the first such venture published on a regular 


basis in English. The odd thing was that he also made money at jt 

His new found income made something of a dandy of him. Th 
Reverend G.A. MacDonnell later described his dress: ‘‘His appar 
was slightly gaudy, his vest being an embroidered satin, and his scay 
gold-sprigged with a double pin thrust in it, the heads of which wer 
connected by a glittering chain.’’ Such sartorial assertion seems tj 
have been a form of compensation for his humble and obscure begip, 
nings. Throughout his career Staunton was at pains to portra 
himself a gentleman and to take acid offense at any real or imagine 
slights. 

The year 1840 also witnessed Staunton’s first major competitiy; 
success, which was a match against H.W. Popert, a Hamburg me. 
chant residing in London and reputed to be the strongest player iy 
Britain at the time. Then from 1841-42 Staunton had his mammo} 
encounters with Cochrane. 

His style at the time was wide open, indeed more wide open tha 
that of his contemporaries — except Cochrane. Here is a quicky: 

Evans Gambit, London, 1842; H. Staunton—J. Cochrane: 1 ¢4 
e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bc4, Bc5; 4 b4, Bb4; 5 c3, Ba5; 6 0-0?!, Bbé!;) 
Ba3, d6; 8 d4, ed?!; 9 cd, Nf6? 

Doomed already to line-opening pawn thrusts. The Evans was stil 
in its infancy with only the McDonnell-Labourdonnais match 
1834 having given it any intensive testing. Evidently 9 ..., Nge7 wa 
preferable in this position, when White does not look so menacing, 

10 e5, de?; 11 Qb3, Qd7; 12 de, Na5; 13 ef!, Nb3; 14 Rel, Ka8; | 
Be7, Ke8; 16 fg, Rg8; 17 Bf6, Qe6; 18 Be6; 19 ab 1-0. 





Pierre C.F. St. Amant 

The year 1843 proved a watershed in Staunton’s career. Pietl 
Charles Fournier St. Amant, a wine merchant, was visiting Londot 
Since the death of Labourdonnais in 1840 he had been esteemed th 
finest player in France and, because the reputation of French cht 
stood so high, therefore of the whole world. The English arranged: 
match between St. Amant and Staunton for a guinea stake. § 
Amant won by 34-2. Still, it was a strong showing by the Britoi 
His backers issued a challenge for a return match in Paris of long’ 
duration, and St. Amant accepted. 

It was during 1843 that Staunton’s play began to take on a Nt 
complexion. He began to play the Sicilian Defense, which was then! 
close opening. A usual continuation was 1 e4, c5; 2 f4, Nc6;; 3 Nf} 
e6; 4 c3, d5; 5 e5. Such a variation was common with Philidor? 
Black in the 18th century and frequently appeared in the McDonnel 


Labourdonnais match. 
cont. on Pp. 
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Rule cont. 


St. Amant, too, had a fondness for slowly developing openings. 
No blood and thunder player he but a prosperous bourgeois with a 
domineering wife. Observers told of St. Amant’s daily visits to the 
Cafe de la Regence, Paris’ chess central. Eventually, at an hour of 
her convenience, Madame St. Amant would stroll down the street 
and rap sharply on the window. This was all the signal Pierre needed 
hastily to quit his game and fly out the door for home. 

St. Amant also served ably in the French National Guard during 
the revolutions of 1848 and was rewarded for his counterrevolu- 
tionary activities by becoming French consul in San Francisco from 
1851-2. This untimely appointment brought him to California too 
early to assist in the development of California wine, barely a fledgl- 
ing undertaking in 1854 or in California chess, which brought forth 
its first chess club in 1858 on the heels of the ‘‘Morphy boom.”’ It 
also left him unable to compete in the first international tournament 
— London, 1851. 

The match against Staunton in November, 1843 proved a perfect 
showcase for the Britisher’s talents. At one point Staunton led by 
9-2. Excitement reigned high in the British isles as news spread that 
Albion’s champion was besting the best of France. One observer 
reported, ‘In the chess clubs of the country the greatest excitement 
prevailed, and the games, as and when received were played over and 
over’. Staunton’s eventual victory at 11-6 with 4 draws centered 
world attention on British chess. German and Hungarian masters 
began to congregate in London, while interest among the general 
populace soared. 

This was the high point of Staunton’s career. His subsequent con- 
tributions to chess theory and organization were more valuable, but 
this was his greatest and last important competitive success. 

In 1844 he accepted St. Amant’s challenge for a return match and 
began a journey to Paris. En route he contracted pneumonia, which 
permanently weakened his heart and forced cancellation of the 
match. 


Frontiers of the Mind 

His match with St. Amant was Staunton’s finest hour. He later 
beat Horwitz in an 1846 match and Daniel Harrwitz that same year, 
but at London, 1851 he came fourth after losing elimination matches 
to Adolf Anderssen and compatriot Elijah Williams. He lost a match 
to Tasilo von der Lasa in 1853 and was knocked out in the second 
elimination round of Birmingham, 1858 by Lowenthal. 

What Staunton contributed most to the chess world were his 
writings, notably Chess Player’s Handbook and Chess Player’s 
Companion and his organizational talents. He also remained an in- 
defatigable and frequently irascible journalist with a column in The 
Illustrated London News. 

The Handbook, was constantly reprinted with only minor updates 
until 1935, When it first appeared in 1847, it set a standard by which 
subsequent theoretical treatises may be measured. Staunton’s in- 
troductory chapter of general maxims scarcely broke new ground. 
Like most authors he grouped his general advice around the specific 
functions of the pieces. Castling early was good. Getting two pawns 
abreast on the fourth rank in the center was desirable but hard to 
maintain with out adequate piece support. What made the work 
stand out was his handling of the opening. Basing his analyses on the 
German Handbuch, published four years earlier, he broke new 
ground — particularly by incorporating more material on the “‘Ir- 
regular” or close openings. More important his analysis of each 
Opening was accompanied by a set of illustrative games to illustrate 
typical middle game themes, and here his analysis possessed a subtle- 
ty rarely found in that day. This combination of analysis and illustra- 
tion has formed the basis for the best opening books ever since. 

Staunton was the first Briton to exploit the telegraph as a long 
distance way to play chess. He toured the countryside contesting 
matches and giving lectures, aiding struggling clubs. He is indefatiga- 
ble organizing zeal reached its peak during the Crystal palace Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. This world’s fair was intended particularly to celebrate 
the preeminent citizen. In conjunction with it Staunton organized a 
tournament at St. George’s Club which attempted to attract every 
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distinguished player from all over the globe. Fortunately for Staun- 
ton, there were not that many distinguished players in 1851. From 
the Russian Empire the tournament committee invited Petroff, von 
Jaenisch, and Schumoy; they either were unavailable or arrived late. 
Likewise late in arriving was von der Lasa of Germany. Still, there 
was Joseph Szen, the Hungarian cavalier and odds-on favorite. 
Lionel Kieseritsky took the boat from France to uphold the honor of 
the Cafe de la Regence’s chess pros. Staunton was in the lists once 
again, unvanquished since his victory over St. Amant in 1843. The 
British contingent proved formidable with Elijah Williams and Mar- 
maduke Wyvill, a member of parliament from York, and an eccen- 
tric young accountant, Henry Edward Bird. 

In the end it was the mathematics teacher from Breslau, Adolf 
Anderssen, who captured first in a convincing manner (although his 
greatest achievements did not really begin until 1862). Anderssen’s 
imagination had won him the respect of the best Berlin players, but 
this was his first victory outside of Prussia. He faced Staunton in the 
semi-final round of elimination matches and bested him 4-2. Then 
Staunton had to grit his teeth and bear down for third prize by play- 
ing a consolation match with Williams, a Bristol player who had 
moved to London to get better competition and more readily to learn 
from Staunton. Williams had learned well; he beat Staunton by 4-3. 

After 1854 Staunton’s Shakespearean researches buried his com- 
petitive chess, but they did not still his tongue on chess matters. In- 
deed, Staunton talked too much, and he spoke from his liver — full 
of bile. Horwitz was the most generous of his critics when he remark- 
ed, ‘‘I never admired his principles, but he was always a man.”’ 

The most famous incident of Staunton’s last quarter century was 
the tortuous correspondence between him and Paul Morphy of New 
Orleans. Pugnacious and insecure — even with a worldwide reputa- 
tion — Staunton could not bring himself to playing a grueling match, 
but he had not that inner confidence which would allow him definite- 
ly to say: No I cannot play now or ever. Such bluntness was not 
characteristic of a 19th century British gentleman. 


Making Your Mark 

Although Staunton lived until 1874, his days of accomplishment 
were basically over by 1854. After 1858 he only played casual and 
consultation games. What he had contributed of permanent value to 
chess was his increasing mastery of closed position. After him 
the first master of maneuver, of jockeying for position. After him 
Adolf Anderssen and Louis Paulsen proved even more profound at 
maneuvering, but Staunton pointed the way. 

An example of his closed play from the St. Amant match il- 
lustrates his mastery of maneuvering positions. 

Queen’s Gambit Declined, Paris, 1843; P.St. Amant—H. Staun- 
ton: 1 d4, d5; 2 c4, e6; 3 e3, c5; 4 Nc3, Nf6; 5 Nf3, Be7; 6 Bd3, b6; 7 
0-0, 0-0; 8 B3, Bb7; 9 cd, ed; 10 Qc2?!, Nc6; 11 a3, a6; 12 Rd1, cd; 13 
ed, h6; 14 b4, Bd6; 15 Rel, b5; 16 h3, Rc8; 17 Qb3, Qc7; 18 Bd2, 
Qb6; 19 Be3, Ne7; 20 Rac1, Nh5; 21 Qd1, Nf6; 22 Nh4, Rc7; 23 Qd2, 
Nh7. 

Finally a cute pont: this prevents 24 Bh6, gh; 25 Qh6 because of 
Bh2 winning the queen. White now might try 24 Khl1, Rfc8; 25 Ne2, 
but he could also offer a draw. 

24 Qc2, Nf6; 25 Kh1, Ne8!; 26 Nf5?, Nf5; 27 Bf5, a5; 28 Qb3, ab; 
29 ab, Rc4; 30 Na2, Nf6; 31 Bd3, Qc6; 32 Qb2, Qd7. 

At last we get some action. Black’s compensation for the exchange 
will be those raking bishops massaging the kingside. 

33 Kg1, Nh5; 34 Qd2, f5; 35 f4, Ng3; 36 Bc4, dc; 37 Qb2, Rf6; 38 
Nc3, Ne4; 39 Re2, Rg6; 40 Rd1. 

This tears it for sure, but an attempt to break open some lines with 
40 d5, Nc3; 41 Qc3, Bd5; 42 Rdl, Qb7 does not look promising. 
Possibly best was the insipid 40 Rcc2—Nimzovich’s ‘‘heroic defense 
of the second rank.”’ 

40 ..., Nc3; 41 Qc3, Bf3; 42 Rdel, Be2; 43 Re2, Qe7; 44 Qb?2, Re6; 
45 Kf2, Re4; 46 Qa2, Kf7; 47 g3, Qb7; 48 Qa3, Re8; 49 Qc3, Qh1; 50 
h4, g5; 51 Qel, Qh2; 52 Kf1, Qh3; 53 Kgl, Qg4; 54 hg, Bf4. 

This position is eminently resignable but St. Amant held on to 
move 66 before resigning the game and the match. R.N. Coles and 
Raymond Keene tab this ponderous epic as one of the four best 
games Staunton ever played. One can see why Morphy inscribed the 
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Positions featuring a pawn structure with pawns at KB2, KN3, 
KR2 and a bishop at KN2 present an inviting target while containing 
inner defensive strength. Sheltering a king they must be hit by special 
assault forces. An important point for the attacker is the holes 
created at KR3 and KB3. Occupation of these holes usually signals 
the beginning of the end. The bishop, however, covers these holes in 
a passive way while eyeing long-distance attacking possibilities. Ex- 
changing that bishop frequently is the first task in prosecuting the at- 
tack. Still, the king, taking up position on the KN2 square often 
serves as well as his prelate friend just exchanged. 

Of pivotal importance in this type of position is the pawn on KN3. 
What it does is limit the squares available for attacking pieces on the 
king’s field while simultaneously presenting a target for pawn 
assault. The pawn assault aims ultimately at opening a line for the 
heavy pieces to traverse. The opening of such a line has to be timed 
exactly so that the attack may progress. The line opening may take 
the form of an advance P-KR4—S or P-KB4—5. 

The basic principles of this kind of attack are to occupy the weak 
squares around the cap pawn at KN3 and to use that cap pawn as a 
lever to launch an assault along a newly opened file after a pawn ex- 
change. Easy to say but not so easy to do. The complications may 
span the whole board. Let’s try it out with the aid of a champion: 

King’s Indian Attack; M. Filip—T. Petrosian: 1 Nf3, Nf6; 2 g3, 
26; 3 Bg2, Bg7; 4 0-0, 0-0; 5 d3, d6; 6 e4, e5; 7 Nbd2, Nbd7; 8 a4, a5; 
9 Ned, NcS. 

I guess no one has been left breathless by the violent opening. 
White has a problem in this symmetrical position. What can he 
threaten? The thematic break is with f4—S, but Filip simply develops 
instead of preparing it. Petrosian is not so dogmatic and achieves 
that break as Black in a symmetrical position. 

10 Be3?!, Ne6; 11 h3? 

Very flaccid. He is simply trying to protect his QB from exchange 
on its not too productive square. Better was to pursue the f4 break by 
11 Ng5, but the exploitation of this passive move requires con- 
siderable subtlety. 

11 ..., b6; 12 Qd2, Ba6!; 13 b3, Nh5; 14 c3, Qe7! 

Very deep. Black will be the first to get in the ..., f5 break, but he 
cannot play it immediately because 14 ..., £5; 15 ef, gf; 16 Ng5 wins 
the exchange. White has been constrained from f4 for some moves 
because of the gratutitous weakness of his KNP. 

15 b4, £5; 16 ef, gf; 17 Ng5, f4! 

The best pawn breaks have tactics built in. Here Black is able to 
menace both White’s QB and his KNP. White’s Q-side demonstra- 
tion has been just that — a demonstration without force. He can 
never work up play because ba, Bc4 and a subsequent ..., Ra5 leaves 
White’s pawns in shambles on that wing. 

18 Ne6, Qe6. 
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White has many options, but Petrosian is playing the whole board 
A most complicated line is 19 Ba8, Ra8!; 20 gf, Qh3; 21 £3 (or fe, ds 
22 Nb2, BeS; 23 f4, Kh8), ef; 22 Bf4, ab when Black has all the fun, 
Filip is not a player to put the fun back into chess. 

19 b5, £3!; 20 ba, fg; 21 Kg2. 

Indirectly the defensive KB has been exchanged. Petrosian nov 


pauses to tidy things up before proceeding to the grand assault —4 


instructive decision. 

21..., d5; 22 Na3, Ra6; 23 Qe2, Qg6; 24 Kh2, Raa8; 25 Nc2, Rae, 

Black now turns his eye to the center, but the weakened K-sic 
plays an important role in his planned thrust. 

26 Rael, Nf6; 27 Rel, c5; 28 Qd2, d4; 29 cd, cd; 30 BgS, Nd; 3) 
Rg2, Rf3; 32 Re4, Nc3; 33 Red, h5; 34 Rh4, Rd3; 35 Qcl, Rd; 3 
Qb2, Rb1 0-1. 

The queen is now lost after 37 Qa3, Bf8. 


Some Basics 

If attacking a fianchettoed position it is vital to have a firm grip or 
the center. A closed center is even more useful, but basically a stan¢: 
off with rigid pawn skeletons is best. It is very difficult to exploit the 
weak KR3, but a weak KB3 (with the KP advanced) is extremel 
tempting and extremely vulnerable. Here is a simple illustration: 

English Opening: 1 c4, c5; 2 Nc3, Nc6; 3 g3, 26; 4 Bg2, Bg7; 5 Rbl 
d6; 6 a3, a5. 

Oh goodie, no Q-side counterplay is likely. 

7 e4, Nf6; 8 Nge2, 0-0; 9 0-0, e5? 

This creates two weakenings, one at f6 and another in the possibil 
ty of posting a piece at d5. Black has achieved a demonstrably lifele 
position. 

10 £4, Be6?!; 11 d3, Nd4. 

He is giving it his all to prevent f5, but he would be better just 
grin and bear it. 

12 £5, gf; 13 Bg5, Qd7; 14 Nd4, cd; 15 Nd5, Bds. 

Black has not looked well to his future. He does not care to givel! 
the exchange by 15..., Ne8, although it is not clear that White shoul 
take it since 16 Ne7 looks very strong. Neither is 15 ..., Qd8; 16 Bh 
very attractive. 

16 cd, Ne8; 17 Rf5. 

Usually one wants to reduce the dark squares, but here the ligi 
squares serve admirably. The pressure on the open file also helpst 
tie down defenders. 

17 ..., £6; 18 Bh3, Qe7; 19 Bd2, Nc7; 20 Rh5, Rf7; 21 Rel, Khé;) 
Bf5, B£8; 23 Qg4, Na6? 

This is a clear error, but the preferable 23 ..., Rg7; 24 Qh4 stl 
allows White to continue the assault with a maneuver such as Khi 
g4-95-26. Pin them down in their fianchettoed position and thé 
bring up the reserves. 

24 Be6, Rg7? 

Better to give the exchange, but maybe an early lunch was a 0! 
sideration. 

25 Rh7 1-0. 

Mate in one either take. 

This next somewhat ragged encounter provides illustrations ( 
things to do and not to do when defending this fianchettoed positid 
— after all you do not just fianchetto a bishop and then lose! 

English Opening: 1 c4, Nf6; 2 Nc3, g6; 3 g3, Bg7; 4 Bg2, 0-0; 5¢ 
c5; 6 Nge2, Nc6; 7 0-0, d6; 8 d3, a6; 9 h3, Rb8; 10 a4, Bd7?! 

Now the surest path to equality lay in 10 ..., Ne8; 11 Be3, Nc7s! 
d4, (can’t let Black in ..., Ne6 then he would have a firm hold on¢ 
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Attacks cont. 

and Q-side attacking chances) cd; 13 Nd4, Ne6. I would prefer play- 
ing Black here since White’s QBP and QNP present nice targets, 
while Black’s K-side is quite secure. 

11 F4!?, Nd4; 12 g4, e5? . 

Mercy on us! A gratuitous weakening of f6 if ever there was one. 
Instead Black should start punching open some files Q-side DY LZcrns 
bS. Counterplay is the quickest way to bring a lumbering assault on a 
fianchettoed position to a screeching halt. A “‘don’t’’ and ‘’do 
maxim all on the same move. Very economical. 

13 £5, h6. . 

He plans to erect a pawn barricade on the dark squares so that 
White’s pawns impede his assaulting pieces. This is about as pro- 
vocative as a Cher dress and about as well-conceived. White gets 
several tempi to prepare an attack in form. 

14 25, hg; 15 Bg5, Qe8; 16 Ng3, Nh7; 17 h4, f6; 18 Bel! 

Developing the QB to its most active square. 

18 ..., Kh8; 19 h5!, g5. 

Black intends 20 Bh6 when the whole K-side will be barricaded. 
White is attacking and must open lines, even at the cost of a small 
sacrifice. Fortunately the Black KB has as many moves as a PLO 
spokesman has friends at a Bar Mitzvah. 

20 h6!, Bh6; 21 Kf2, Kg7? 

Relatively better was 21 ..., Rf7; 22 Bf3, Nf3; 23 Qf3. Black is all 
out of good pieces and White can pile up on f6 with both knights. 

22 Rh1, Rh8; 23 Rh2, Qf7; 24 Qh1, Nf8; 25 Nd5, Rh7; 26 Nh5, 
Kh8; 27 Nhf6. 1-0 in 33. 


Slow but Sure 

We have already established that active play on the other wing is 
the best way to halt the gradual assault on the fianchettoed position. 
Most fianchettoed positions are considered defensively quite strong. 
Still, if you decide to commit yourself to attack, you must be ready 
to employ a patient build-up. Here is such an example. 

English Opening Czechoslovakian Ch’psh’p, 1963; Dolezhal— 
Trapl: 1 c4, g6; 2 Nc3, Bg7; 3 g3, c5; 4 Bg2, Nc6; 5 d3, d6; 6 e4, Bd7; 
7 Nge2, Qc8; 8 h3, Nf6; 9 Be3, 0-0. 

Enterprising players a score of years later would probably try 9 ..., 
h5; but White has a sound position with 10 Qd2, h4; 11 g4 when 
sacrifices on that square do not provide enough compensation. 

10 Qd2, Rd8; 11 Bh6, Bh8; 12 24! 

Black might try to break in the center by 12 ..., e6; 13 0-0, Be8; 14 
f4, Ne7 but 15 Bg5S followed by f5 leaves Black poor placed for either 
defense or attack. Black’s position is sound but crowded in the 
center. So White may systematically set about creating weaknesses in 
Black’s K-side. His turtle-like approach eventually traps Black’s rab- 
bit in its hole. 

12 ..., Rb8&; 13 0-0, a6; 14 a4, Ne8&; 15 f4, Nc7. 

The standard defense in this sort of position is 15 ..., f5 but; 16 ef, 
ef, 17 Ne5! is very strong. For example I. 17 ..., fg; 18 f5 and Black’s 
K will be squoggled. Or II. 17 ..., Nc7; 18 gf, Bf5; 19 Kh2 to pro- 
secute attack on the KN file. Black is too cramped to be able to open 
up the position, His Q, the heart of a rook sandwich, is particularly 
inactively placed. 

16 Nd5! 





Now Black must mix things up with 16 ..., bS instead of accepting 
a breathless position. After 17 ab, ab; 18 Nc7, Qc7; 19 cb, Rb5; 20 
Nc3, Rb8; 21 f5 still presses the attack. 
16 ..., Nd5; 17 cd, Nd4. 
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Another tacit principle of attacking fianchettoed positions is that 
the knights have better chances for penetration. Black hopes that by 
exchanging all of them he has lightened his defensive task. He still re- 
mains cramped. 

18 Nd4, Bd4; 19 Kh1, b5; 20 a5!, b4; 21 £5, Be8. 

The bishops cover the weak squares at f7 and g7 so how to pro- 
ceed? Another weakness is possible mate on f8, so White goes about 
pressuring the KNP. With the Q-side closed White pawn patrols can 
safely creep up on that exposed outpost. 

22 h4, Qc7; 23 h5, £6; 24 25! 

Open lines! 

24 ..., gh; 25 Bf3, Bf7; 26 Rg1, Kh8. 

Since 26 ..., Bgl; 27 Rgl, Kh8; 28 gf is also decisive. 

27 g6!, hg; 28 fg 1-0. 

The prettiest conclusion would have been 28 ..., Bgl; 29 gf, Bd4; 
30 Bfs. 

We cannot bid adieu to attacks against fianchettoed positions 
without giving Mikhail Tal a chance to show how. Again, he is the 
beneficiary of a little time wasting. Tal never wastes time but 
pounces. Instead of opening up on the KB file, he opens threats on 
the KR file, which provides a little variety. 

King’s Indian Defense, 24th USSR Ch’psh’p, 1957; Tal—Tolush: 
1 c4, Nf6; 2 Nc3, 26; 3 e4, d6; 4 d4, Bg7; 5 £3, e5; 6 Nge2, Nbd7?!; 7 
Bg5; c6; 8 Qd2, 0-0; 9 d5, c5; 10 24, a6; 11 Ng3, Re8; 12 h4, Qa5. 

Not thrilling but perhaps more economical was the modest 12 ..., 
Nf8; 13 h5, Bd7. Notice that White again has a very secure center 
and some space advantage. Ask any Dragon Sicilian player what op- 
portunities come for that KB from an open center and some Q-side 
attacking lines. 

13 Bh6; Nf8; 14 h5, Qc7; 15 Bd3, b5; 16 0-0-0, be; 17 Bb1!, Bh8. 

A defensive pause. Keeping the White QB on h6 obstructs threats 
along the KR file. 

18 Rdgl, Rb8; 19 Nf5. 

This is not really a sacrifice, just a superior posting of a piece. 
Black now tries to clear the way for some defense of his second rank, 
but his knight lacks a good square. 

19 ..., N3d7; 20 Bg5, Bg7. 

On 20 ..., f6, 21 hg and 22 Qh2 unless 21 ..., fg; 22 Qg5 with a 
demolition derby. 

21 Ng7, Kg7; 22 Bh6, Kg8; 23 f4. 

Time and time again we see the KRP and KBP moving in conjunc- 
tion to assault g6. 

23 ..., ef; 24 Qf4, Qd8; 25 hg, Ng6; 26 Qh2!, NdeS; 27 Bf4. 

Surely better is 27 Be3, Nf8; 28 Qh6 when Bg5 will provoke f6 and 
allow the opening of three files on the K-side by g5. White, however, 
still has a great game after 27 ..., Nf4; 28 Qf4! 

27 ..., Nf8; 28 Qh6, Neg6. 

I don’t know how to tell you, Aunt Jane, but the women and 
children have all left, and it’s too late for the lifeboats. This game 
features much more dynamic center play, which increases its difficul- 
ty factor considerably. 

29 Bg5, £6; 30 e5!, Re5. 

Refuting 30 ..., fg; 31 Bg6, hg; 32 Qh8, Kf7; 33 Rh7, Nh7; 34 Qh7, 
Kf8; 35 Rf1 is impossible. 

31 Bg6, Rb7; 32 Ne4, fg; 33 Rf1! 

A quiet cutoff move which is vital to prevent checking the Black 
monarch to safety. 

33 ..., Re4; 34 Be4, Rg7; 35 Rf6, Bg4; 36 Rhf1, Nd7; 37 Rd6, Qe7; 
38 Ra6, Kh8; 39 Bh7, Nb8; 40 Bf5, Kg8; 41 Be6, Be6; 42 Reo 1-0. 

The kind of games Tal tales are made of. 


What It’s About 

Our typical attacks against fianchettoed positions involve slow 
buildups followed by some rapid and involved thrusts. The position 
is inherently strong and must be weakened gradually. It is vital to 
have a secure center which dominates important squares with pawns. 
Many times the thrust with P-KBS can be played, but this only opens 
K4 for a strongly posted enemy knight. 

For the defender the most vital defensive tactic is counterplay on 
the opposite wing. You cannot sit still and allow yourself to be 
squeezed. For the attacker the first step is to achieve central security 
and only then march forth to overwhelm the inviting but stubborn 
targets afforded on the K-side. 











LERA Memorial Day 
Class Championships 


In deference to the U.S. Amateur, held in San Mateo over 
Memorial Day weekend, Jim Hurt held his LERA Memorial Day 
tournament on the 4th of July. He drew 132 players and had an am- 
ple crew of able helpers in Ted Yudacufski and his daughters Daria 
and Naomi Yudacufski. 

Tied for first in the Open section were Jeremy Silman, San Fran- 
cisco and Peter Biyiasas, Los Gatos with 5-1. Trailing them were 
Richard Koepcke, San Jose; Harry Radke, San Jose; and James 
MacFarland, Sacramento, at 42. 


Expert 
First to fourth were Steve Levine, Davis; Keith Vickers, San Fran- 
cisco; Paul Clarke, Sunnyvale; and Robert Shean, Sunnyvale. 


ns ded 
Patrick McKenzie, Cupertino at 5-1; Kevin Lewis, San Rafael and 
David Navajrro, San Francisco at 4%. 


sey? 
Steven Matthews, Davis first at 54%. Allen Wong, San Jose; 
Michael Huber, San Jose; Richard Sanders, Nevada City shared 2nd- 
4th at 4”. 


ie 
John Hampton of Vina came first with 5-1, while Neil Korpusik, 
Cupertino had 4% to clear second. Tied for 3rd to 5th were Fausto 
Posa, Menlo Park, Curtis Yettick, San Jose; and Leonard 
Trottier, El Cerrito at 4. 


“si}?? 
Tom Cookson, San Jose was tops at 4-2 followed by Sean McKin- 
ney, Hayward at 3%. 


‘‘Unrated”’ 
Harry Alesso waltzed away with this one at 5-1, but Charles Ojuri, 
San Jose and Todd Rawlings, San Jose were close behind at 42. 


Sacramento ‘‘Cheap’’ Open 


Some 90 players congregated for the Sacramento *‘Cheap’’ Open, 
held July 18-19 at Coloma School in Sacramento. Robert Gordon 
directed. A total of four masters and 14 experts competed despite the 
slender prize fund. (related to the slender entry fee) 

At the head of the masters and experts came James MacFarland 
and David Blohm with clean 40 scores. 

The ‘‘A’s’? weighed in with three. There was Danny Barash 
(Israel—studying in Davis); Otto Eason, David Bocek, George Kir- 
by, Mark Lee (visiting his grandmother from Brownsburg, Indiana 
but registered in advance), and Sacramento veteran Art Waddell. 
They scored 3-1. 

Barry Hepsley led the ‘‘B’s’’ with a similar 3 score, while Tom 
Ashley had 2%. 

In the ‘“‘C’’ class Gerald Lim had another 3, while Paul McGinnis 
and Art Elevans were close on his heels with 2'2’s. 

‘““D-E-F-Unrated”’ was a crowded group which Bill Clark elbowed 
out by scoring 2'4. Close behind in a tie were all of Martin Fuerst, 
Robert Mendoza, John Low, Ross Martin, Ray Mulford, Diane 
Mustill, Will Williams, and Ron Sump. 

There were many foothills country entries, far more than usual. 
They also informed us that there is a club in Placerville now, which 
meets at Denny’s on Tuesday evenings. 


San Jose State 
University Open 


Directed by Francisco and Amada Sierra the tournament attracte 
a premier field. 

First in the open section was Jeremy Silman, San Francisco wit 
4-0, Vincent McCambridge, Berkeley took clear second with 3%, 

At 3-1 Nick deFirmian, Berkeley; Thomas Weissbein, Berkely 
Robert Sferra, San Jose, and Paul Clarke, Sunnyvale. 


Experts 
Kenny Fong, Hayward; Kevin Binkley, Cupertino at 2% shar 
first. Johathan Silverman, San Francisco and Thomas Patria 
Mountain View shared 3rd-4th with 2-2 scores. 


$49? 
Israel Parry, San Francisco, 4-0. David Barton, Berkeley; Mik 
Cardillo, San Jose and Thomas Raffill, Berkeley had 3-1. 


**R”’ 
Fred Leffingwell, Cupertino had 3% for clear first while Steve 


Hanamura, Oakland; Dennis Hovener, Mountain View; Willa: 
Everett, San Francisco; and Edwin Bajet, Santa Clara scored 3-l, 


rae 
Kenneth Taylor, San Leandro, 3%-¥%2. Second Neil Korpusi 
Cupertino, 3-1; third Nick Casares, Oakland. 


ssa? 
William North, Los Gatos and Clifton Williamson, Berkeley, 3: 


‘‘Unrated’”’ 
Jean L. Pierson, Berkeley and John Perry, Palo Alto 3-1. 
This was not a CalChess tourney 


Northern California Scholastic Team Championship 
Tournament 


The Northern California Scholastic Team Championships dt 
teams from all over the area, although Bay Area teams were moti 


evidence. Bryce Perry was the moving force behind this congit — 


held in March. 


The High School Division went convincingly to Palo Alto whit | 


scored four straight victories. 

Behind them with equal 3-1 match scores were Berkeley, Low 
and San Mateo. Unfortunately, for a true ranking, there was an 0 
number of teams entered. San Mateo lost to Berkeley in the fi 
round, then received a one point bye before going on to defeat Rt 
wood and Miramonte. Miramonte scored its only match poll 
against Monte Vista, which scored a single point by virtue of a byt 
the last round and Redwood scored only a single point agill 
California. The quality of the San Mateo performance, through! 
necessary fault of their own, was clearly not of the same calibe! 
that of Berkeley and Lowell, who played four matches. 

The Junior High School Division had only two teams and Mat 
defeated Portola in two straight matches. 

The Elementary School Division has a round six teams and Lot 
Vista had to divide honors with Sanborn while Fremont came cl 
third with a 3-1 match score. 
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Berkeley Chess Club Championship 


Held at the Berkeley YMCA from April 9 to June 11, the round 
robin Berkeley Chess Club Championship drew a top-flight list of 
competitors. Directed by Alan Glasscoe, who simultaneously was 
coping with the slings and arrows of other, more outrageous chess 
players, the tournament had a median rating of 2096 with only a 
single A player. 

Jointly victorious were Max Burkett and Aaron Stearns with 5-1 
scores. In second place Paul Cooke scored 4. Thomas Raffill, the 
lowest rated player in the event at 1865 produced an even score of 
2'4%. Michael Padovani (2), Richard Hobbs (1%), and Mark Paetz 
(1) learned a few lessons in supply-side chess. Raffill’s finest hour 
came when he faced highly ranked Cooke. 

Pirc Defense; P. Cooke—T. Raffill: 1 e4, d6; 2 d4, Nf6; 3 Nc3, g6; 
4 Bg5, Bg7; 5 e5, Nfd7; 6 f4, h6; 7 Bh4, g5; 8 fg, de; 9 d5, Nc5; 10 
Nf3, Bf5; 11 Bce4, Qd6; 12 Bf2, Ne4; 13 Ne4, Be4; 14 c3, Nd7; 15 
Qb3, a6. 

One has to puzzle at the mysteries of 16 Qb7 but probably 16 ..., 
0-0 presents White nasty problems and Black pleasant vistas. 

16 Nd2, Bg6; 17 Be3, Nc5; 18 BcS, Qc5; 19 Qb7, 0-0; 20 0-0-0, 
Rfb8; 21 Qc6, Qc6; 22 dc, hg; 23 Rdel. 

Probably 23 Nb3 had more content. 

23 ..., Rb6; 24 Rhf1, Rd8; 25 Ne4, Rc6; 26 Bb3, g4; 27 Ng5, Bh6; 
28 Re5, Kg7. 

Black plays like an endangered species with recuperative power. 
The point is simply 29 Bf7, Bf7; 30 Rf7, Kgé6. 

29 h4, £6; 30 Re7, Kf8; 31 Re2, Kg7; 32 Re7, Kh8; 33 Rh1, Rced6; 
34 Re2. 

White’s king is wholly immobilized. 

34 ..., BhS; 35 Ke2, 3; 36 Re6, Rd2; 37 Ke1, Rg2; 38 Rf6, Bg7; 39 
Nf7, Bf7; 40 Rf7, Bh6; 41 Kb1, Rdd2; 42 Rd1, Rb2, 43 Kal, Rbd2; 
44 Rel, Rge2; 45 Rg1, 22; 46 Bc4, Rf2; 47 Rc7, Ra2!; 48 Ba2, Rf1; 49 
Kb2, Rg1; 50 Rc8, Kh7; 51 Rg8, Bg7; 52 Re8, Rf1; 53 Bg8, Kh6; 54 
Re6, Bf6 0-1. 

A hotly conceived positional and tactical performance. 





EK Se EES 


Max Burkett 


But then you have to take your lumps, and burly Burkett is always 
willing to oblige. 

Giuoco Piano; T. Raffill—M. Burkett: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nc3, Nf6; 3 Bcd, 
Bc5; 4 Nf3, d6; 5 d3, Nc6; 6 Be3, Qe7; 7 Qd2? 

Definitely not on the menu. The position is equal, but 7 h3 is pro- 
phylactic with 7 ..., Be6; 8 BbS as a reasonable continuation. 

7 ..., Bed; 8 0-0-0, Bb4; 9 h3, Bf3; 10 gf, Nd4; 11 f4, b5; 12 Bd5, 
C6; 13 Bd4, 0-0!; 14 fe, de: 15 Be5, Qe5; 16 Bc6, Rac8; 17 d4, Qc7; 18 
Bd5, Qa5. 

That pin is giving a bear hug as in 19 a3, Rc3! 

19 Rgl, 96; 20 Bb3, Rc3; 21 Qh6, Rb3; 22 cb, Qa2; 23 e5, Rc8 0-1. 
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Tournament co-champion Stearns showed his style well in this 
game. 

Queen’s Indian Defense; M. Paetz—A. Stearns:1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 
3 Nf3, b6; 4 g3, Bb7; 5 Bg2, Bb4; 6 Nc3, 0-0; 7 a3?! 

Why force someone to do something they are already perfectly 
willing to do? 

7 ..., Bc3; 8 be, d6; 9 0-0, Nbd7; 10 Rel, Qc8. 

Probably not good but it has a positional theme of keeping obser- 
vation on the light squares. White does not easily effect e4. 

11 Bf4, Re8; 12 Qb3, e5; 13 Bd2, Ne4; 14 Be3, Ndf6; 15 h3, h6; 16 
a4, a5; 17 R2b1. 

Unclear waters and probably a loss is 17 c5, but that is the thematic 
move here. White has played plausibly but has nothing for his ef- 
forts. 

17 ..., Be6; 18 Kh2, Qd7; 19 Ral, Rad8, 20 Red1, Qf5; 21 Qc2?, 
Ng3; 22 Qf5, Nf5; 23 de, Ne3; 24 fe, de; 25 Rd3, Bf3; 26 Bf3, e4; 27 
Rd8, Rd8; 28 Bg2, Rd2; 29 Bf1, Rc2; 30 Ra3, g5; 31 Rb3, Nd7; 32 
Kg3, Ra2 0-1 





Aaron Stearns 


TD Fees cont. 


a try. TD certification below the national level is pretty easy to get, 
and there is a paucity of TDs. You will find, if you stay with it, that 
the money — if any — is secondary. 

If you would like to volunteer your efforts as a TD or for any chess 
community responsibility, please contact any of the people on the 
masthead of this magazine. They all will help you and direct you, if 
they can. CalChess is a loose association, composed mostly of 
volunteers, who still are mainly responsible for making chess happen 
in northern California. 

You can even work your way up so that you can take a TD fee for 
directing a tournament. Before you do take this dizzy ladder to suc- 
cess watch your tournament sites for a TD arriving in a Mercedes. 
Watch him getting out of it and watch who drives away with it. It is 
not his chauffeur. Some TDs cannot even afford a car. 





e I have directed over a dozen Stamers and each one seems more fu) geen 
The Stamer Memorial than the last. The friendly players, the fascinating games, and th 
by Mike Goodall heavy competition make is an experience I am loath to miss. Even thy 
few problems seem worth remembering. 

This year in the last round, the money round, going into tin, 
pressure, the lights went out! Downtown San Francisco blacked oy 
for about 30 minutes. Everybody kept their humor, but a few result 
were affected. Chess does not require fairways, expensive equip 
ment, or much at all; but light is essential. 

This year we can confidently say that the Stamer Memorial was no 
‘‘the light that failed.”’ 


The 19th annual Arthur B. Stamer Memorial Chess Tournament, 
held at the Mechanics’ Institute Chess Club June 18-20, was excep- 
tionally strong this year. Even with rating inflation, an open tourna- 
ment of 86 players with an average rating of 1930 and a median 
rating of 1985 has to set some kind of record. There were 15 masters, 
including two grandmasters and two International Masters, which, 
altogether, comprised 17 per cent of the field. Considering that 
masters comprise about one percent of the tournament playing 
population nationwide, this tournament was phenomenal. 

Grandmaster Peter Biyiasas of Los Gatos swept the tourney 5-0 
and took home $400 for clear first. His toughest opposition was Nor- 
thern California State Co-Champion Charles Powell, whom he beat 
in a marathon struggle in the final round. Jim Tarjan, the highest 
rated grandmaster, had to yield a draw to U.S. Open Co-Champion 
































PATRONS 
of 


Nick de Firmian, and they shared 2nd, 3rd to 4th with national Ale 
master Marty Appleberry at 42-’2. C C has n 
Two shared the Expert prize: Keith Vickers of San Francisco and al hess sides 
Aaron Stearns of El Cerrito. Stearns knocked out former U.S. Co- with « 
Champion John Grefe in round three. oc Perry, Palo Alto most 
Dr. Ben Gross drew USCF master Robert Karnisky in the last rank Garosi, Davis blund 
round to cop the ‘‘A’’ class prize with 32. Paul McGinnis, Sacramento An, 
Among the ‘**B”’ players William Horton, Owen Mayerovitch, and R.E. Fauber, Sacramento this ai 
Michael Skinkle, all of San Francisco, posted 3-2 scores to share that +s and a 
Mies prize. Joseph Bisignano, San Jose eat 
In class ‘“‘C’? Doug Drews, San Francisco, Bruce Radaikin, Peter Klimek, Berkeley docto 
Sacramento, and Andrew Smirnoff, Mill Valley took equal honors Robert Sphar, Sacramento i 
for that money. John Marks, Apt oo 
» APTOS 
The 
City Lights Ursula Foster, Modesto positi 
cern se ee Club te igs a Sey of BS Ramona W. Gordon, Sacramento ae 
thern California chess for over years. (a bit of hyperbole — ed. ep 
Some of the strongest players down through the history of chess have Joan C. Fauber, Sacramento Dec 
ate ee ae sae = the ee = the Bay ines S K. Michael Goodall, Berkeley ee 
there regularly. The Big City Chess Club atmosphere is considerably ; : udy 
more inspiring than some school cafeteria. Every move seems to have Matt Sankovich, Ukiah the vi 
more significance, every game seems more important when played in H.G. Thomas, San Jose | Pro 
tose hallowed hats, Alfred Hansen, Hillsborough . 


It is no wonder tournaments there are popular — especially among 


serious players. Yet the tournaments must be restricted because the John A. Sumares, Mountain View _ with « 





Chess Room is small. Several players had to be turned away, much to Kurt P. Douglas San Jose which 
the regret of all concerned. Eighty-six players is too many. Max ‘ ‘ 7 essent 
Wilkerson, the Chess Club Director, and I are trying to devise a way Lionel Silva, San Bruno is the. 
to get at least 40 players and no more than 60 and not disappoint Thomas Allen Cornelius, attack 
anyone. openil 
BE A PATRON Sunnyvale lasting 
Robert Lee Patterson, 

From the USCF you get a rating and a magazine, but the organiza- Rancho Cordova 
ee promotional aspects of northern California chess centers Louis Schafer, Sacramento \ 
around CalChess. CalChess coordinates the tournament schedule; it \ : i i 
prods organizers to better efforts; through this magazine it provides Paul Friedrich, Union City Thi 
a means of advertising tournaments. James V. Eade, Concord with 1 

CalChess could do more, but doing more costs money. This petin; 
magazine is no inexpensive operation itself. We need more money to the N 
do our job right. You can be a Patron Member for a cost of $25 a Texas 
year. In return your name will be printed bi-monthly in the Patron them 
Roll of Honor in this magazine. In addition we will mail your whic] 
magazine first class, which gives added security that you will get the 
issue and get it fast, also it will then be forwarded if you move — , 
which a bulk mailed magazine is not. eA 


Your $25 patron membership will give you the comfort of knowing 
that you are putting something back into the game which has given 


you so much pleasure. For such a great game chess is very inexpen- 
sive. You can get a board for the cost of three golf balls, and unless 


CalChess ~ 


Ist- 


you play a very bad game, you are not apt to drive your board into 4y,. 
the water. A clock and set cost less than a golf bag, and you are not NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 4 
even allowed to bring clubs to tournaments. Chess cannot thrive on 

good wishes, though. Give that little extra to keep it alive (Send to CHESS ASSOCIATION _ st 


Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821) 0 
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Endgame Artillery by Alex Angos. Thinkers’ Press, 109pp. $9.95. 








Reviewed by R.E. Fauber 


Alex Angos’ first chess book is about a subject which previously 
has not received attention. Endings with queens and rooks on both 
sides are both relatively rare and absolutely difficult. They occur 
with considerable frequency, but no one has cared to study them. In 
most instances one or the other player collapses after some horrifying 
blunder, as play goes. 

Angos, a Wisconsin master, attempts to introduce some order into 
this area. A former member of the Greek team in the 1960 Olympiad 
and active in the European international scene before his emigration 
to the United States, Angos has wide experience and an academic 
doctorate to testify to his intellectual discipline. He makes 
generalizations about how to treat such endings without attempting 
to be dogmatic. 

The result is an instructive book with quite a number of beautiful 
positions to be worked out and understood. Altogether there are 106 
positions considered, and they are considered reasonably and in 
depth. 

Decidedly this is a book either for the serious student who ap- 
preciates someone else doing the work of organizing a course of 
study or else for those chess lovers who enjoy the beauty lurking in 
the violence in chess. 

Production qualities are adequate if not brilliant. The price is a bit 
high, or else I would have commended it as a suitable gift for your 
son’s birthday. Capablanca claimed he had only studied one book 
with endings in it. Angos’ work addresses itself strictly to endings 
which have all the potential of middle game violence while retaining 
essential end game qualities. Among other matters Angos examines 
is the question of when the pawns are dominant figures and when the 
attack against the king is paramount. If you could cut out just one 
opening book from your library, you could afford to buy a book of 
lasting value. 


U.S. Amateur Championship 


The U.S. Amateur Championship made its debut in the Bay Area 
with the 1982 event held in San Mateo. Under skies clouded by com- 
peting events such as the big money tournament in Los Angeles and 
the National Open (also a USCF sponsored event) in Fort Worth, 
Texas, the Amateur still managed to draw 202 players — most of 
them northern Californians. This was reflected in the prize list, 
which, exclusive of a Hawaiian, was all northern Californian. 


Open 
Ist-2nd Steven Jacobi, San Jose and Thomas Crispin, Palo Alto at 
5’. 3rd-Sth Borel Menas, San Francisco; Alan Kobernat, Hayward; 
and Philip Cobert, San Francisco. 
co? 


7 Ist-2nd Frank Ruys, Redwood City and Neil Regan, Fremont at 
V2, 


SéRR?? 
Ist-2nd Teri Lagier, Sunnyvale and Steven Hanamura, Oakland at 
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the chess set 


by Dennis Fritzinger 


my father’s turn now: i remember. . . 

it’s always when i want to say something 
personal, i say these words ‘‘i remember’’ 

even when i don’t remember half of it 

& make up half to go along with the 

half i do remember. anyway, 

i remember my father had a chess set — 

a tiny one, one that he brought from england 
back with him, back after the war. 

he had been stationed there, in england — london 
maybe, at least he described it to me 

several times, with winchester cathedral 

at the center of the description, spreading out 
always, in rays or flight paths, into germany. 

a tail gunner he was, i think, or possibly 

a navigator — it all blurs, it all comes back — 
a bombardier — yes, that’s it! he was that someone 
they sent on the unnecessary mission 

of bombing dresden to a fiery pulp, 

a set of broken dishes, crockery 

gone cuckoo in the flames. black forest cake — 
it always was my favorite; anyway 

i picture him in one of those leather helmets 
like aces used to wear — i saw it once, 

i think, hidden in his iron-bound trunk 

we carted with us through our many moves 

in spite of that, i never learned the game 

from him — i picked it up at school instead. 
one time we played — his moves were very bad, 
so bad i made intentional mistakes 

& let him win; we never played again. 

one thing, though, haunts me — in those boyish days 
studying chess upon his keepsake set 

i lost a piece; i got whipped soundly for it 

but never gave up studying the game — 

is that what drove me to it? all those hours 
spent, thousands perhaps, in mastering 

what some people consider a pastime? 

the anger, the i’ll-get-even of it? 

the never quit, keep-up-till-i-die, 

never-give-in of it? i truly wonder. 


SERRE 
PAIN EEE ee ete 


In the Open Reserve section these were the results: 

Ist-2nd John Shepardson, Berkeley and Russell McCubbin, San 
Francisco at 5%. 

3rd-5th Dan McDaniel, Livermore; Leanard Petly, Oakland, and 
Chris Luzzio, San Francisco. 

Se? 

Ist Sherwin Kong, San Carlos, 4% and 2nd Garry Fitzer, South 

San Francisco. 


s*iy?? 
Ist-2nd Lou Zitnik, Hawaii and Lanzy Hyde, Piedmont at 3. 


Unrated 
Ist-2nd John Perry, Palo Alto and Arthur de Guia at 5. 


Senior Trophies 
Ist Fred Mayntz at 5 
2nd Neil Falconer, Lafayette. 


Best Woman 
lst Pat Mayntz, Campbell and Ursula Foster, Modesto at 3. 








Rule cont. 


inside cover of his copy of the Handbook: ‘‘Howard Staunton, the 
author of the Handbook and some devilish bad games.”’ 

In a more lively vein was his employment of the English Opening: 

English Opening, London, 1851; H. Staunton—B. Horwitz: 1 c4, 
e6; 2 Nc3, £5; 3 g3, Nf6; 4 Bg2, c6; 5 d3, Na6; 6 a3, Be7; 7 e3, 0-0; 8 
Nge2, Nc7; 9 0-0, d5; 10 b3, Qe8. 

Possibly the more venturesome 10 ..., e5 was better. This is the 
kind of position where Black wants to change the pawn structure. If 
11 £4, e4 is good. White’s pawn moves a3 and d3 have been a trifle 
slow, but otherwise the White play has a very modern appearance. 
After some further preparations Staunton will demonstrate his 
understanding of the dynamics of pawn structures. 

11 Bb2, Qf7? 

Thoroughly flacid as is his next, Staunton needed a little help 
always, but he could suddenly liven up the dullest looking positions. 

12 Rel, Bd7?!; 13 e4, fe; 14 de, Rad8; 15 e5, Nfe8. 

Black has an extremely bad bishop and two bad knights, not to 
mention being cramped. 

16 £4, dc; 17 bc, Bc5; 18 Kh1, Be3. 

He could at least have tried 18 ..., Qe7. 

19 Rb1, 26?; 20 Qb3, Bc8; 21 Ne4, Bb6; 22 Rbd1, Na6; 23 Qc3, 
Rd1; 24 Rd1, Nc5; 25 Nd6, Qc7; 26 Qc2, Ng7; 27 24, Qe7; 28 Bd4, 
Qc7; 29 a4, Na6; 30 c5, Ba5; 31 Qb3, b6; 32 Ned, be. 

At least he does not fall for 32 ..., Nc5; 33 BcS, bc; 34 Nf6, Kh8; 
35 Qh3, Ne8; 36 Rd7. 

33 Nf6, Kh8; 34 Qh3, Ne8; 35 Bal, Nf6; 36 ef, Kg8; 37 BeS, Qb7; 
38 Be4, Qf7; 39 Nel! 

A sweet redeployment of the knight, which can now make threats 
which break open the long diagonal. 

39 ..., Bd8; 40 25, Bb7; 41 Nf3, Re8; 42 Bd6, Bf6. 

Desperation in the face of the threat of Ne5. 

43 gf, Qf6; 44 Ng5, Qg7; 45 beS, Qe7; 46 Bg6 1-0. 

Howard Staunton’s contributions to chess ranged the full spec- 
trum. His organization of the London, 1851 tournament set a beacon 
for a growing tide of international tournaments in the decades to 
come. His constant efforts to aid clubs throughout Britain created a 
cordial climate for chess on that island and a happy home for such 
eminent expatriates as Johannes Zukertort and Wilhelm Steinitz. His 
chess writing were major contributions to theory in their day and to 
the most effective expounding of theory for generations to come. 

As a player he enjoyed a brief season of dominance but continued 
to rank at the forefront even after his championship years. His play 
in the close openings set a standard not matched except by Anderssen 
and Paulsen until the 1920’s. 

Bobby Fischer said of him in 1964: ‘‘Playing over his games I 
discover that they are completely modern. . . he understood all of the 
positional concepts which modern players hold so dear, and thus 
with Steinitz must be considered the first modern player.’’ At 
another point in his article Fischer declared, ‘‘Staunton was the most 
profound opening analyst of all time.”’ 

Morphy, that magnificent meteor on the chess scene, took a more 
dubious stance on Staunton’s abilities, a stance he based exclusively 
on Staunton’s competitive qualities. ‘‘His knowledge of the theory 
of the game was . . .complete; his powers as an analyst were of the 
very highest order; his coup d’oeil and judgment of position and his 
general experience of the chess board great; but all these qualities, 
which are essential to make a great chess player, do not make him a play- 
er of genius. These must be supplemented by imagination and by a cer- 
tain inventive or creative power, which conceives positions and brings 
them about; of this faculty I see no evidence in the published games.”’ 

During Morphy’s brief career on the continent of Europe Staun- 
ton used his journalist’s bastion to have the last word always. 
Perhaps it is fitting to let Morphy have the last word now that they 
have both passed on. 

In pondering who next to consider in our heritage of chess immor- 
tals it is hard to decide between Morphy and Anderssen. Chronology 
dictates Anderssen but as to theoretical development Morphy’s con- 
cepts predate the ones implied in the play of the mature Anderssen. 
So Morphy is next, standing at high noon as the spirit of the open 
game incarnate. 

(to be continued) 
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“My opponent has a rook up his sleeve!”’ 


ASK THE PATZERS 


by ILM.A. Mucker 
International D Player 


What effect does smoking hashish have on your game? 
H.H. HI 


Besides being hard on your lungs, hashish is a danger 
hallucinogen which can lead to things like playing the Latvian Go 
bit. That is why no-smoking tournaments have been introduced. 


IM 
How do you prepare for tournaments? 


U.U., TN 


I work late hours at the office for a week in advance and beat’ 
children when I get home. That way a two round a day Swiss st 
like play, and the family is glad to get rid of me. — IM 


Will Bobby Fischer ever play chess again? 
B.F., B.C. 


There are two well-informed schools of thought on this issue. 
says he will and the other says he won’t. They have so far tt 
unable to come up with a middle ground consensus like “‘he may} 
a little.’’ Bobby himself attributes this divisive effect to the mechi 
tions of the Russians, who are always trying to stir up troll 
anywhere they can. A third school, which has received less attenti 
argues that Fischer will play if the Russians meet his conditions, 
cept that he will wonder why they are giving in. Remember | 
Fischer is much more complex a human being than you or I. It iso 
possible he will run for president on a Zugzwang ticket under’ 
slogan ‘‘It’s Your Move!’’ — IM 


I think Yasser Seirawan is the cutest player to come alot 
decades. How can I get a date with him? 
B.E.D., MN 


This is not really a chess question. Have you tried asking him 
one? An enticement might suffice, such as offering him a newt 
in the English Opening. Certainly we need more women in chess, 
your interest in Seirawan is a healthy first step, but I urge you tol 
a chess book so you can develop your charms further. — IM 





USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA FOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE 


ZIP CODES 938 - 6] Ramona W. Gordon, P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento, CA 
95816 (916) 444-3039. 





BV Dea ees 
CLEARINGHOUSE NOTE: I have only included the organizers 
to 8 1 


3 who actually have a tournament announced in this issue. If you wish 
=ere_to Eysbols to be included in the upcoming re-revised list, please send me a 


(7 i. = eyleeie of Dearie. ce. Hight caters bs postcard with your name, club (if applicable), address, and 
the list of tournament organizers. (These are mail- telephone number by JUNE 1, 1982. 
addresses, not tournament sites. ) 
a + — Bee ce, A tree cs Z AH_ Alfred Hansen, 1035 Whitwell Rd., Hillsborough 94010 (415) 
“si ila’ oe 34.2 ies 
CAPS = T t title in capital letters indica - 
CalChees Sets  peraey nenciese AM _ Art Marthinsen (Ross Valley CC) 3 Locksley Ln., San Rafaei 
94901 
SEPTEMBER DQ Dave Quarve (Fresno CC) 833 E. Home Ave., Fresno 93712 
4-6 Berkeley: GOLDEN BEAR OPEN Goodall (209) | 485-8708 
4-6 San Jose: SAN JOSE C.C. OPEN Sierra DH DAVE HUMPAL (Merced CC) 1695 Union Ave., Merced 
: i tati Marthinsen 95340 _ (209) 723-3920 
- - Bee I SUNNTT ALE CLASS Hurt FS Francisco Sierra (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State CC) 663 


Bucher Ave., Santa Clara 95951 (408) 241-1447 
JH Jim Hurt (LERA CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale 94088 








OCTOBER ; ; ‘ : 
53 Sacramento: OKTOBERFEST ericis MG oe ate 2420 Atherton St., -6 Berkeley 94704 (415) 
P MM Mike Mustafa, 1750 - 26th Ave. Oakland 94601 
RB Roy Bobbin, 988 Farris Dr., San Jose 95111 (408) 578-8067 
NOVEMBER RG Romana & Robert Gordon, P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento 
6-7 Monterey: Sth Pacific Coast 95816 (916) 444-3039 
Intercollegiate Team Champ. Yudacufsky Ty Ted Yudacufski (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 1308, 
13-14 San Francisco: Capps Memorial Goodall Monterey 93940 (408) 372-9790 
26-28 Sunnyvale: LERA THANKSGIVING TOURN. Hurt 
26-28 San Jose: SAN JOSE STATE FALL TOURN. Sierra 
danger 
vian Gu DECEMBER 
duced. 11-12 San Rafael: Christmas Open Marthinsen 
TE 
- MAILING DATES 
WISS Set 
issue. ( September 21 
o far tt 
le may} November 21 
e mechil 
up troll 
5 attenti 
ditions, ' 
omber |! 
I. It iso 
+ under! 
1 alot Brieger’s Brainstorms 
White to move and win 
This ending has its practicality and a nice zugzwang finish. 
ing him, 1 h4, Kf7; 2 Kg4, Rh6; 3 Nd6, Ke7; 4 Nc4, Kd7; 5 h5, Ke7; 6 Kh4, 
: new il Kf7; 7 Ne3, Kg8; 8 Ng4, Kg7; 9 H3! and White wins. 
| chess, ! 
you to! 
- IM 
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post office. You must also notify us. 


Places to Play in Northern California 


West Bay 

Daly City CC — Tuesdays, 145 Westfake Drive. Carl Barton 
TD,(415) 731-9171. 

Mechanics Institute CC — Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m.-1} 
p.m.; Saturdays, 9 a.m. to midnight; Sundays, noon to 10 p.m. 5? 
Post St. (4th floor). Max Wilkerson. 

San Fraacisco City Cotlege CC — Wednesdays, !-4 p.m., Student 
Union, City College of San Francisco. UIf Wostner, faculty advisor, 
(415) 239-3518 (days): 

Burlingame-San Mateo CC -— Thursdays 7:30-11:30 Burling>> 
Recreation Center; 850 Burlingame Avenue — (415) 342-11" 


Palo Alto CC — Mondays, 7 p.m., Lucie Stern Community 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Rd; Thusdays, 7 p.m., Mitchell Park 
Clubhouse, 3800 Middlefield Rd. Bryce Perry TD, (415) 493-3833 

Sunayvaie: LERA CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m. Lockheed 
Recreation Association Auditorium, Java and Maih:: 

Hurt TD, P. O. Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 94088. 


Ross Valley CC: Wednesdays 7-10 p.m. San Rafael Community 
Center 618 B Street, San Rafael: Michael Hartnett (415) 454-5414. 


South Bay 


San Jose CC—Friday 7-11:30. Main a Hewlett-Packard, 


Sevens Creek at Lawrence. Roy Bobbin (408) 576-8067. 


San Jose City College CC — For information contact Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

San Jose State University CC — Fridays, 4-6:30 p.m., Games 
Area, Student Union, %h St. and Sa.: Fernando Avenue. Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

Santa Clara CC — Wednesdays, 7 p.m. to | a.m., Buchser HS 
Library, 3000 Benton Street. John Sumares TD, (408) 296-5392. 

Santa Clara County CC — 2nd Saturdays 6:30 p.m., Allstate Sav- 
ings, 2500 Prunneridge Avenue, Santa Clara. Francisco Sierra TD, 
(408) 241-1447. 

Sacramento Valley 


Chico CC — Thursdays, 7 to 11 p.m., Room A-208, Chico Sr. HS, , 


901 Esplanade. Dick Rowe TD, (916) 343-2696. 

Sacramento CC — Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m., Clunie Clubhouse, 
Alhambra and F Streets. Ramona Sue Wilson TD, (916) 922-8278. 

Woodland CC — Fridays (except 2nd Friday) 7 to 11 p.m. Heart 
Federal Savings Community Cottage, 130 Court Street. E. G. Nor- 
tham or John Alexanders TDs, (916) 662-6930 or 662-6865. 

Modesto CC — Tuesdays, 7-11 p.m., Modesto Community Ser- 
vice Center, 808 East Morris Avenue. Robert Raingruber TD, (209) 
527-0657. 


Merced CC— Friday 7-11 p.m. Scout Hut in Applegate Park 
(Near 26th and N St.s) Danid Humpal (209) 723-3920. 
Stockton CC—Fridays 6-9 p.m. Seifert Recreation Center, 128 
W. Benjamin Holt Drive, Joe Attanasio. 


CA 74610 


Time Value Matter 


Bulk Rate 
U.S. Postaye 
PAID 


Sacramento, CA 
Permit #2141 





Fast Bay 
Berkeley CC — Fridays, 7:30 p.m. to 1:30; Berkeley YMCA, 
9001 Allston Way, USCF-rated tourneys, Alan Glasscoe (419) 
654-8108. 
Discovery Bay CC (Byron) 
Marnell at (415) 276-5754. 
Fremont Chess Club — Fridays from 7-11 p.m. Fremont Con- 
munity Church and Christian School (side entrance left) 39700 Mis- 
sion Blvd. (near Stevenson Blvd.) 
Lakeview CC meets Saturdays 2-5:30 2-5:30 Lakeview Library, 550 
El Embarcadero, Oakland. Kenn Fong (415) 834-1576. 
Martinez CC — Mondays (excem Ist), HITT Ferry St., Eric Werne 
(415) 228-4777. 
U.C. Campus CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m.-midnignt, 4th Fl., Scudeni 
Union, Univ. of Calif. (Berkeley) campus. Speed chess. Alan Benson 
(415) 843-0661. 
Walnut Creek CC — | uesdays, 1650 North Broadway (behind th 
library), 7:30 p.m. Saleh Mujahed. 


Just getting started. Contact Ed 


North Bay 


NAPA CC — Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., Napa Com. Coll. Cafeteria. Bil 
Poindexter (707) 252-4741. 

Occidental CC — Mondays, 8-midnight, at the Yelkow Lizard Deli 
(behind Pannizzera’s Mkt.). Contact Moses Moon, Box 192, Oc 
Cidental, CA 9546S. 

Ross Valley CC (San Anselmo) 
Parks and Rev. office 
(415) 456-1540. 

Vallejo CC meets Fridays 7:30-11:30 Vallejo Community Center, 
225 Amador St. G.H. Rasmussen (707) 642-7270. 


Santa Rosa CC — Fridays, 7-10 p.m., Barnett Hall, Rm. 142, San 
ta Rosa JC. Al Fender (707) 433-6058. 


Cuesdays, 7 p.m., San Anselnw 
1000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Art Marthinsen 


North Coasi 


Meadociano CC — Tuesdays, Sea Gull Cellar Bar, Hotel Mer 
docino, evenings. Tony Miksak, Box 402, Mendocino, CA 95460. 

Ukiah CC — Mondays 7-10:30 p.m., Senior Citizens Center, 4 
Leslie St., Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. 


South Coast 


Caissa CC (San Luis Obispo, — Calif. Polytecnic State Uni 
George Lewis, A.S.1. Box 69 — Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, CA 
93407. 


Monerey Chess Center — Monday through Friday, 4:30-10 p.m, 
sere 2-10 p.m., 430 Alvarado St. Ted Yudacufski (4 
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4125 Zephyr Way "Telephone: ej NORTHERN CALIFORNIA By 
Sacramento, Ca 9582! Sees CHESS ASSOCIATION ed its 
Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- Hey 
nia Chess Association. Single copies are available at $1.50 an issue ‘tte 
a the editor. ae er , Pace: Chairman: Ramona Gordon Good 
pinions expressed in this publication are those 0 ylined con- Wie . : 
tributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official views of ES oe Bryce Perry ment 
the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically iden- reasurer: Robert T. Gordon The 
tified as such. Youth: John Marks rounc 
Copyright 1982 by R. E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that Club Matches: Hans Poschmann have i 
any portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess Membership Secretary: Joan Fauber issue. 
periodical of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to = ; ; As 
the author (artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. Recording Secretary: Ari Marthinsen tourn 
Immediate Past Chairman: K. Michael Goodall works 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When you move, the post office neither forwards the magazine val 
nor notifies us. Therefore, it is imperative that you notify us at 4125 Ia -< the USCF bi for Northern Californi 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. Please include old address as = Soe eee es F aa 
well as new. ene 
CALCHESS MEMBERSHIPS odd 
A one year subscription is $8 for all adult northern Californians must 
and for subscribers out of state. This also provides the right to par- memt 
ticipate in CalChess required tournaments (note: out of staters and The 
southern Californians may participate in such tournaments if they CONTENTS In eat 
belong to their state association. Outside of northern California respec 
other state associations provide reciprocal privileges. ) Pol 
Northern California juniors may subscribe at $4 and still achieve points 
full tournament membership in CalChess. A junior is anyone under positi 
18 at the time of subscription/membership. you a 
bite perfo! 
alee ail to Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, U.S. OPEN REPORT p. 28: John Watson, who finished inti the @ 
place provides a behind the scenes glimpse of the tourney andi point: 
vides penetrating notes to some of the games. stiffer 
HOW TO BECOME A CALCHESS AFFILIATE OWEN’S DEFENSE p. 30: Barry Nelson has compiled mater tion ¥ 
| from around the world to aid the student in understanding ti The 
Any northern California chess club may become an af filiate for $5 plastic defense. duce 1 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitles the TOURNAMENT REPORTS p. 33: Features coverage of! Exper 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championships. Labor Day biggies plus an assortment of games from the Got A 
Bear. B 
ADVERTISING RATES | NEVER PROMISED YOU A ROSE GARDEN p. 35: Mikel C 
Pre-printed flyers $25 (up to 7 x 14 inches). Full Page $40, Half —s es eee game he played against bi 
age $20, Quarter page $10, Eighth page $5. Camera ready copy is . 
ee ee is : INTERNATIONAL GAMES p. 36: Mark Buckley adds s Unrat 
ees strokes of color to some of the more interesting encountet' The 
1982 
; list of 
ST AFF OUR CHESS HERITAGE p. 39: Paul Morphy and his le! Movir 
as come under investigation with the verdict that he was a very & ma 
anes Editon R. E. Fauber player but a little weird. ae 
ssociate Editor: Joan C. Fauber BERKELEY CC GAMES p. 44: Aaron Stearns keeps us abrea! class, 
Photos: Richard Shorman “he the doings at the beautiful Berkeley Y and health spa. but yc 
Contributors: Walter Browne, Max Burkett, Larry Christiansen, IN DEFENSE OF RATINGS p. 45: Kristan Lawson examines! tourn: 
Dennis Fritzinger, Mike Goodall, Robert Gordon, James Eade, tors other than the touch move rule which affects our won-lost ra rattle 
Mark Buckley, John Sumares, Jim Tarjan, Alan Glasscoe ASK THE PATZERS p. 46: The Mucker pierces the mutk' Pamel 
topics as diverse as the Najdorf Variation, symmetrical positi’ and h: 
C OV ER and tournament rules. Can 
BRIEGER’S BRAINSTORMS p. 46: Check yourself oul they c 
knightly nimbleness. the Be 
almos' 
Lawrence Tisch of Tacoma, Washington provides this issue’s 
cover. His art works have appeared in numerous publications in- 
cluding Northwest Chess, for which he also provided a cover. His 
cartoons will appear from time to time in Chess Voice. \ 
Tisch did not title, let alone explain what it meant. Certainly your K 
guess is as good as mine. Perhaps that is best. It can mean anything ‘< 
you want it to mean, and it does look nice. T 
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CalChess Circuit Standings 


By the time this reaches you the CalChess Circuit will have conclud- 
ed its first session of operation. The circuit and CalChess member- 
ship have gained added value and widened their scope as Art Mar- 
thinsen in San Rafael and Bob Gordon in Sacramento have added 
tournaments to the roster, previously dominated by the Hurt and 
Goodall tournaments. Goodall hopes to have an expanded tourna- 
ment schedule during the next season. 

The awards will be presented to the plucky winners between 
rounds at Jim Hurt’s Thanksgiving LERA tournament. We hope to 
have a gallery of pictures of these players for our December-January 
issue. 

As the season is just starting all over now with the Sacramento 
tournamewnt October 2-3 it is time to recapitulate how the Circuit 


works: 


Point Count Chess 

You gain Merit Points on the Circuit based solely on wins and 
draws. You may not win a prize in a particular tournament, but you 
still pick up points, thus it is also to your advantage not to withdraw 
from these tournaments prematurely. The tournaments on the Cir- 
cuit are only those which clearly state in their advertising that 
CalChess membership is required. To earn points your membership 
must be current at the time and to win prizes you must be a current 
member at Circuit’s end. 

The prizes occur in six categories: Expert, Classes A, B, C, D, E. 
In each category there are awards of $175-75-50 for first to third 
respectively, a total fund of $1,800. 

Points are awarded on the basis of wins and draws. You get 4 
points for a win and 2 for a draw. You get an additional point for a 
positive performance against someone rated 100 points higher than 
you and an additional point for each 100 rating points difference in 
performance. Thus a B player scoring 2-4 in an open section where 
the average competition was rated 300 points higher would get 8 
points for his performance and 6 more points as a bonus for facing 
stiffer competition. Another B player, who scored 4-2 in the B sec- 
tion would get 4x4 or 16 points. 

These are your buwe points but are altered by a multiplier to pro- 
duce merit points. This is the multiplier table. 


Expert points earned times 3.1 equals Merit Points 


A times 2.5 
B times 2.0 
aS times 1.6 
D times 1.3 
E times 1.1 
Unrated times 1.0 


The multiplier is an anti-sandbagging factor. Anyone topping the 
list of his or her class is winning a lot and apt to move up in rating. 
Moving upward in class is now rewarded because future perfor- 
mances will be rewarded by more Merit Points because of the in- 
creased multiplier. You carry the points earned with you into that 
class. This makes you competitive with the leaders in your new class, 
but you do not necessarily take the lead. There are so many class 
tournaments on the Circuit that we must presume that the higher 
rateds you have just joined have been facing stiffer competition. 
Pamela Ford is an example of an A player who moved up to expert 
and has been in the thick of the fight for the lead ever since. 

Some of her competitors may slip on up to master too, but then 
they can give simultaneous exhibitions and publish monographs on 
the Benoni. Everybody knows that the masters have it made — or 
almost everybody. 


The Current Standings 


: Expert 
Mike Arne 210.8 
Keith Vickers 164.3 
Allen Becker 158.1 
Tom Crispin 155 
Pamela Ford 151.9 


CalChess Selects 
USCF Delegates 


At its September 18 meeting the CalChess Board selected its 
Delegates and Voting Members to USCF. Among the five Delegates 
and 12 Voting Members there was a reasonable balance in several 
areas. The number of organizers and TD’s was 11 to six non- 
organizer and non-TD types, quite a change from the usual state list. 
Our new representatives to the USCF represent 11 different 
geographic areas in northern California — from as far north as 
Chico and as far south as Monterey and Fresno. Their ratings ranged 
in a fairly balanced way over a 1200 Elo spectrum 


DELEGATES 
R.E. Fauber, Sacramento 
Joan C. Fauber, Sacramento 
Tom Dorsch, Hayward 
Hans Poschmann, Fremont 
John Sumares, Mountain View 


VOTING MEMBERS 

Robert Gordon, Sacramento Carolyn Withgitt, Hayward 
Art Marthinsen, San Rafael Myron Johnson, Oakland 
Ted Yudacufski, Monterey Richard Rowe, Chico 
Max Wilkerson, Colma Dave Quarve, Fresno 
Jim Hurt, Sunnyvale Jeremy Silman, San Francisco 
Max Burkett, Oakland Andy Lazarus, Berkeley 

In addition Northern California has George Koltanowski, a Life 
Voting member from San Francisco and Regional Vice-Presidents K. 
Michael Goodall, Berkeley and Ramona Sue Gordon, Sacramento. 


ALTERNATE VOTING MEMBERS 
Robert Raingruber, Modesto Alan Glasscoe, Oakland 
Mike Mustafa, Oakland Alfred Hansen, Hillsborough 
Francisco Sierra, Santa Clara Ursula Foster, Modesto 
Dave Humpal, Merced Kenneth Stone, San Jose 
Alan Pollard, San Francisco Dr Donald Lieberman, Santa Clara 
Zoran Lazetich, Sacramento Roy Bobbin, San Jose 
John Marks, Aptos William Bates, San Jose 
Bryce Perry, Palo Alto Lillian Rammelkamp, Davis 
Alan Benson, Berkeley Amada Sierra, Santa Clara 
Jose Marcal, Palo Alto Tom Manning, Davis 
Pat Mayntz, Campbell 


6 6 A 5 2 
Edgar Sheffield 145 
Calixto Magaoay 142.5 
William A. Rodgers i> 
Jim Stewart 110 
Zoran Lazetich 105 
he 
Steven Hanamura 121.6 
Paul Friedrich 120 
Kenneth Halligan 104 
David Donaldson Doe. 
Paul Condie 68.8 
Se 
Paul Mangone 73.6 
Fausto Poza 70.2 


Stanton Paul 63 


Arturs Elevans 51.2 
Leonard Trottier 44.8 
‘*T)”’ 
Mark Trombley 33.8 
Oscar Galay 33.6 
Gregory Jasey 30.2 
Tim Cookson 26 
Lawrence Walker 26 
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U.S. OPEN REPORT 


by IM John Watson 





John Watson 


St. Paul, Minnesota was not the location to attract many grand- 
masters or international masters to the 1982 U.S. Open, but most of 
the players considered it a success. Not having participated in the 
Open for some years, I had forgotten how the atmosphere differs 
from that of your usual two round-a-day event. 

Players talked a lot more with each other, and not just about the 
next round’s pairings. They did more, too; some swam, others 
played tennis, and a handful even went to art museums. There were 
expeditions to the outskirts of the city, visits to the Guthrie Theater, 
and widespread attendance of the baseball games in the Minneapolis 
Metrodome. I’m sure that it’s the casual pace of the tournament 
which attracts many players who would otherwise hesitate to devote 
two weeks of vacation time to chessic purposes alone. 


Results 

The tournament was won, quite deservedly, by GM Andrew Soltis. 
He coasted at the end, taking three draws in the last three rounds, 
which indicates how convincingly he dominated his opposition to 
that point. In the last round IM William Martz caught up to Soltis at 
10-2 but was not even close to matching Soltis’ tiebreaks. GM Arthur 
Bisguier, the surprising Tom Unger of Minnesota, Joe Bradford and 
I shared 3rd-6th at 91%. The expert prize was captured by Svein 
Myreng of Norway, who will be unknown to most of you but is fast 
gaining notoriety from his artwork in the comic Chessman. 

Northern California players were not present in number but had 
their influence. Particularly noteworthy was the performance of the 
Marcal brothers, who faced many top players and were always in the 
thick of things. Jose got 8% points (he lost to Soltis), while Pedro 
slipped at the end after drawing one of the leaders (Rose) and playing 
some nice games. 

Finally, I should report on the computer contingent, led by Belle, 
‘‘who’? won 7 lost 3 and forfeited 2. The final score by the four 
machines was 2414-214 versus their human opponents, although it 
should be noted that the latter were not particularly high-rated. 

Speaking of Marcals and computers, look at this: 

Sicilian Defense: Sensory CC-9—P. Marcal: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 
d4, cd; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, g6; 6 f4. 

Levy’s influence on computer chess? 

6 Nc6; 7 Nc6, be; 8 e5, Ng4!? 

Here 8 ..., Nd7 is considered safest while 8 ..., de!? may be a bit 
better than its reputation. At this juncture Levy gives 9 Be2 for a 
small advantage, e.g. 9 ..., h5; 10 h3, Nh6; 11 Be3 intending Bf3. 





Jose Marcal 
And 9 h3!?, Nh6; 10 g4 is also interesting. 

9 Qf3, Bd7!? 

A novelty? 9 ..., Qb6 or 9 ..., Bg7!? are normal. Unfortunatel 
the text move looks too slow. 

10 h3, Nh6; 11 ed?! 


Is this a case of ‘‘Patzer sees a check...’’? 11 g4! and 11 ..., Bgil 


Be3, £6; 13 ed, ed; 14 0-0-0 is very nice for White. 

11 ..., ed; 12 Qe4?! 

See the last note. Here 12 Bd2! intending 0-0-0 is logical. 

12 ..., Be7! 

No exchange, since this fellow doesn’t seem to understand queti 
and tempi! 

13 Bd3, 0-0; 14 0-0, Nf5; 15 Qf3, Bf6; 16 Be3?! 
an exposed square; 16 Bd2. 

16 ..., Re8; 17 Bf5, Bf5; 18 Bf2, d5; 19 Racl, Qa5; 20 g4, Be4;! 
Qg3, Qb4; 22 Ned, Re4; 23 b3, Qa3; 24 Reel, Qa2; 25 Red, de;) 
Qe3, Re8; 27 Qc5, Qaé!; 28 Qa7? 

If computers dream, this move must have given Sensory Cl 
nightmares. Imagine being outcalculated by a simple sequence }j 
human! 

28 ..., Qa7; 29 Ba7, e3; 30 Rb. | 

Queried by the bulletin, but what’s a poor machine to do?; 30 Re 
e2 intends ..., Bc3 and 31 Kf2, Bh4 doesn’t help. 

30 ..., Bc3; 31 b4, e2; 32 Bf2, e1/Q; 33 Bel, Rel; 34 Rel, Bel;! 
Kf1, Bb4; 36 Ke2, £5; 37 Kd3, Kf7; 38 ef, gf; 39 c3, Bd6; 40 Ke 
Ke6; 41 c4, Bc7; 42 h4, hS 0-1. 

The following win by Jose is perhaps not very complimentaly' 
him, but it’s so entertaining that I can’t resist showing it. Ali 
opening lands him a losing position, but he defends stoutly, and! 
opponent can’t quite put him away. 

Benoni; C. Anderson—J. Marcal; 2 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, 5; 3 d5, ef 
Nc3, ed; 5 cd, d6; 6 e4, 26; 7 Bd3, Bg7; 8 Nge2, 0-0; 9 0-0, 26. 

A good alternative is 9 ..., Na6. 

10 a4, Qc7; 11 h3, Nbd7; 12 £4, c4?! 

Too commital. Normal here is 12 ..., Rb8; 13 Ng3 and only nol 

.., c4 (since Nd4 is not available) 14 Bc2, b5 with equality. 

13 Bc2, Re8!? : 

On 13 ..., Rb8; 14 Nd4!. Nevertheless, 13 ..., Re8 will weaken! 
many lines. 

14 Ng3. 

Better is 14 Nd4! intending 14 ..., Nc5; e5!, but 14 Ng3 is not! 
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U.S. Open cont. 
14 eee9 b6. * ° ° 
Because 14 ..., Rb8; 15 a5, b5; 16 ab, Nb6; 17 Qf3 intending e5 is 
kward for Black, and 14..., Nc5; 15 Qf3, Nfd7; 16 Be3, b5; 17 ab, 
ye. 18 Qf2!, ab; 19 e5, de; 20 f5! with a terrific attack as in 


- Leipzig, 1960. 
Penrose-Tal; Leipzig; ] 
15 Qf3, Rb8; 16 Be3, Nes. | 
Because 16 ..., b5?; 17 ab, ab; 18 Ra7, Qd8; 19 e5!, de; 20 f5 is 
hing. 
iT Radl, Rb7; 18 e5!, de; 19 d6, Qd7; 20 f3! 
Stronger than 20 fe?!, ReS; 21 Nce4, Ne4; 22 Ne4, Ne4 23 Be4, 


Re4! etc. 

20 ..., Rb8; 21 fg, fg; 22 Nd5, Nd5; 23 Qd5, Ne6. 

Not 23 ..., Qe6?; 24 Bc5S with d7 to follow. 

24 Qc4, b5; 25 ab, ab; 26 Qd3!? 

Also available were 26 Qa2 or 26 Qb4. 

26 ..., Bb7; 27 Bb3, Kh8; 28 Ned, Nd4!? 

A complicating attempt which shows good judgement. If 28 ... 
Be4; 29 Qe4, Nd4; 30 Rf7!, Qd6; 31 Rg7!, Kg7 (31 ..., Ne2; 32 Kf2); 
32 Rd4! either mates or wins material. 

29 Rf7!? 

But 29 Ng5! looks even better, e.g., 29 ..., Nb3; 30 Nf7, Kg8; 31 
Qb3, Qe6; 32 Qe6 and 33 d7 or 29..., Rf8; 30 Bd4, ed; 31 Nf7, Rf7; 
32 Rf7, Qd6; 33 Rel etc. 

29 ..., Qc6; 30 d7, Red8!? 

It’s hard to see what’s coming, but objectively 30 ..., Qe4 gives 
better chances to draw, despite the exchange down. 
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31 Rg7! 

The hulletin gives this a ‘‘?’’, but the mistake comes later. Prob- 
alby also winning, but only in an obtuse way, is 31 bd4!?, ed (..., 
Qe4; 32 Qe4, Be4; 33 Rg7, ed; 34 Re7 and 34..., Bf5, 35 Rd4, Rb7?: 
36 Re8 or 34 Bc6; 35 Rd4, Rb7; 36 Be6 etc.); 32 Rg7!, Kg7; 33 Qd4, 
Kh6; 34 Bd5!! winning: I. 34 ..., Qd7; 35 Nf6, Qf5; 36 Ng4, Kh5; 37 
Qe7 II. 34...., Qc2; 35 24!, Bd5; 36 g5, Kh5; 37 Qd5 III. Qc7; 35 g4!, 
Bd5 (..., Rd7; 36 g5, Kh5; 37 Qe3;) 36 g5, Kh5; 37 Qg7, Qbé6; 38 Kh2, 
Qc7; 39 Ng3. 

31 ..., Nb3; 32 Rh7?? 

After all that work! White panics, but in fact he still has 32 Re7, 
Qe4 (32 ..., Na5; 33 Qd6!); 33 Qe4, Be4; 34 Bb6, Bc6; 35 Bd8, Rd8: 
36 Re8!, Re8; 37 de?Q, Be8; 38 Rd8 etc.. Never give up! 

32 ..., Kh7; 33 Qb3, Kg7 0-1. 

Finally, of course, I must subject you to one of my own. 

King’s Indian Defense; A. Bisguier-J. Watson: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, 
26; 3 Nc3, Bg7; 4 e4, d6; 5 £4, 0-0; 6 Nf3, c5; 7 Be2, cd; 8 Nd4, Na6!? 

This is Stein’s move, which goes for complications. Without a 
lengthy theoretical digression I can say that 8 ..., Nc6 is safe but ter- 
ribly drawish. 

9 Be3, Nc5; 10 Bf3, Nfd7!? 

The original idea was 10 ..., Bh6 so that 11 Qd2, e5; 12 Nde2, ef; 
13 Nf4, Re8 with counterplay. I thought the text would be more 
obscure but found out later that the key game was Bisguier—Byrne, 
USA, 1969! 

11 0-0. 

After some thought. Against Byrne Bisguier tried 11 Nde2, Nb6; 
12 b3, e5; 13 Qd2, £5! with complications. 

11 ..., e5!; 12 Ndb5, ef; 13 Bf4, Ne5! 
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When I played 11 ..., e5, I had not decided on this yet. In fact I ex- 
pected that 13 ..., BeS would be sounder as after 14 Qd2, Bf4; 15 
Qf4, NeS; 16 Radl, a6!; 17 Nd6? (17 Rd6!, Qe7; 17 Nd4, Qd6 or 17 
..-» Be6), Ncd3; 18 Qe3, Qd6; 19 Be2, QcS etc.. 

But after an hour’s consideration (!), I decided that the text was 
strong and that 13 ..., Be5; 14 BeS, de; 14 b4!, Ne6; 16 cS was not 
what I wanted: 16 ..., a6; 17 Nd6; Nd4 and now 18 Ne2 or even 18 
Nd5!?, b6; 19 Bg4, bc; 20 Bd7, Bd7; 21 Nf6, Kg7; 22 bc. 

14 Be2. 

Best while 14 Qd6!, Qd6; 15 Nd6, Ned3 threatens the bishop, the 
pawn on b2, and ..., Bd4, and 14 Nd6, Ned3 is similarly bad. 

14..., Be6; 15 b3. 

After a good counter-think, Bisguier concedes that tactics won’t 
work, e.g. 15 Nd6, Qb6; 16 Be3, Qb2; 17 BcS5, Qc3, 18 Rcl, Qa5!; 19 
Nb7, Qc7; 20 Bf8, Bf8 with a Black advantage or 15 Qd6, Qd6; 16 
Nd6, Ned3; 17 Be3!, Rfd8!; 18 Bd3, Nd3; 19 Nb7, Rdb8 and ..., 
Nb2. 

15 ..., 26! 

Forcing retreat since 16 Qd6?, ab; 17 Qc5, Nd3 is terrible and 16 
Nd6 self-traps the knight, e.g. 16..., Qa5; 17 Rcl, Rfd8 or even 16 
ovis AICI SL) Wg RELGOs Owes 

16 Nd4, Ncé6! 

Sharp moves are a necessity. I wanted to play 16 ..., Qe7 with the 
idea 17 NdS5!, Bd5; 18 ed, Ned3 or perhaps 16 ..., QaS intending 17 
Rcl?, Ned3, but in both cases 17 Qd2 is a bit to White’s advantage. 

17 Nc6. 

The point was 17 Be3, BeS, e.g. 18 Qd2, Nd4; 19 Bd4, Qh4, 20 
BeS5, de with the better structure. 

17 ..., be; 18 Rel. 

Now on 18 Bd6, Qb6; 19 Bf8, Rf8 is better for Black since the 
forced 20 b4 meets with 20 ..., Bc3; 21 bc, Qc5 etc. 

18 ..., Qa5; 19 Bd2, Qb6; 20 Be3, Rad8; 21 Kh1, Qb8 (watching 
b4); 22 Bf3, Be5; 23 Ne2, a5! 

Now Black is slightly better, but I was short of time. 

24 Nd4, Bd7; 25 Bg4!? 

An enterprising decision. White gets rid of his bad bishop, but e4 
is weakened. 

25 ..., Qc8; 26 Bd7, Qd7; 27 Qf3, Rc8; 28 Rced1, Qe7; 29 Rfel, 
Rfe8; 30 Bf2. 

Protecting just in time against ..., Qh4. 

30 ..., Qg5; 31 Qh3, Qe7!? 

The game reaches a critical stage with both players entering time 
trouble. At the last minute I rejected the intended 31 ..., Qf4; 32 Bg3, 
Ne4 as drawish due to 33 Nc6!, Rc6 (33 ..., Ng3; 34 hg, Qg3; 35 
Ne7); 34 Bf4, Nf2; 35 Kgl, Nh3; 36 gh. The move 31 ..., Qe7!? in- 
stead is dependent on the following combination, which turns out to 
be not so easy. 

32 Nf3, Bc3; 33 Bc5. 

On a rook move 33 ..., Ne4 is safe and good. 

33 ..., Bel; 34 Bd6, Qe4; 35 Ng5? 

Overlooking Black’s reply. After the game we first looked at 35 
BeS when 35 ..., Bf2! wins, yet a similar move 35 BcS! just about 
turns the tables. White threatens 36 Rel (now that Bgl stops the 
mate), but on a bishop retreat (say 35 ..., Bb4; 36 Ng5 wins outright. 
So the only move is 35 ..., Rcd8; 36 Rel, Qel; 37 Nel, Rel; 38 Bgl, 
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A Survey of Owen’s Deiense 


21 

13: I 

0-0; | 

by Barry G. Nelson Nd7; 

This ambitious survey by Barry Nelson draws its material from a Riga 
wide variety of sources and languages. Circulated originally in 23 
manuscript form, this is its first published appearance. It has earned 24 
praise from masters. The task of typing it for the printer involves bal? 
several technical difficulties, as our typesetter does not have the In- 25 
formant symbols. Also we have preferred to keep our paragraph 14: 3 
style and are moving the notes up into proximity with the main col- very fe 
umns. — editor d3, N 
5) 5 ..., Be7; 6 g3, b5; 7 Nb5, ed; 8 Bf4, d6; 9 c5, 0-0; 10 cd, cd)! ne 

1 d4, e6; 2 c4, b6 Nd4, Nc6; 12 Ngf3 and White is slightly better — Petrosian- Nh3? 
Keene, Bath, 1973. After 


5: 5 Nc3, Bd6; 6 Nf3°, 0-0; 7 Bg5’, Be7; 8 Bf4, Nh5; 9 Bg3', Bfé;| 
Nd4’, e5'°; 11 Ne2"', d@; 12 e4, g6. Minev, with admirable » 26 
sistence, calls this unclear. contr 
6) 6 g3, BeS!? (Keene) 27) 
7) 7 237!, Ba6; 8 e4?!, Qe7; 9 Be2, ed; 10 cd, Ne4; 11 0-0, Nc}: 28) 
bc, Qe4; 13 Baé6, Na6—Gudmen-Miles; Eslington, 1974. at 
8) 9 Bd2!? (Keene) 29 
9) 10 Rel, Ng3; 11 hg, h6; 12 e3, c5; 13 Be2, ed; 14 cd, d6; 15 Bi 
Nd7; 16 Bb1, Re8; 17 Qd3, Nf8; 19 Nd2, Rc8 O’Kelly—Keene, | ve 
(Leisenko calls it even) Whit 
10) 10..., c5; 11 Ndb5, Ng3; 12 hg, ed; 13 e3, h6; 14 Nd5, Bb2;! 8/71 
Rb1, a6; 16 Nbc7, Bc3 (..., Bd5; 17 Nd5 Sosonko-Planinc; Portort 
1977—23/112 is bad for Black); 17 Ke2, Ra7 Leisenko, Shakmat 30) 
Bulletin, 1980 vol. 8 p. 227. Bb7; 
11) 11 Nf5, 26; 12 Nh6, Kh8 is unclear (Matanovic). 17:3 
6: 5 Nc3, Bd6; 6 Nf3, 0-0; 7 e4, ed; 8 ed’?, c6; 9 dc, de; 10 Be2, is equ 
11 0-0, Ndb7; 12 Bg5, a6 Bertok-Planinc; Zagreb, 1972 A50/7m 31) 
; 18: 3 
12) 8 cd?, Re8; 9 Bg5, Ne4 (Cvetkovic) Qed!; 
7:5 Nc3, Bd6; 6 Nf3, 0-0; 7 e4, ed; 8 ed, c6; 9 Be2, cd; 10 cd, Nab; Gotel 
0-0, Re8; 12 Bg5, h6; 13 Bh4, Rc8; 14 Nd4, Nc5 is equal—Petro: — Fo 
Planinc; Moskva, 1975, 20/23. Nc3, 
Back to diagram A. 
8: 3 d5, Qh4; 4 Nc3"°, Bb4; 5 Bd2; Nf6; 6 e3", Bc3; 7 Bc3, Ne 
Qc2, Nc3; 9 Qc3, 0-0 and now 10 Nf3 intending Be2, 0-0 le 
White slightly better." 
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1: 3 a3, d5; 4 cd, ed; 5 Nc3, Bb7; 6 g3', Nf6; 7 Bg2, Be7; 8 Nf3, 0-0; 9 

0-0—Gheorghiu-Hartston; Moskva, 1977. Keene suggests 9 ..., c5!? 
1) 1. 6 Nf3, Be7; 7 Bf4, Nf6; 8 €3, 0-0; 9 Bd3, c5; 10 Rcl, Nbd7;11 ® 

0-07! (11 h3), Nh5; 12 BeS, NeS; 13 NeS, Nf6 Petursson—Keene; 

Reykjavik, 1976. 

2: 3 a3, c5; 4.5, ed; 5 cd, Ba6; 6 Nf3, d6; 7 g3, 26; 8 Bg2’, Bg7; 0-0. 

Now A. Leisenko in Shakmatny Bulletin, 1980, vol. 8, p. 227 sug- 

gests either 9 ..., Nh6, 9 ..., Ne7 or9..., Nf6; 10 Rel, 0-0; 11 Nc3. 
2) 8 Bh3?!, Bg7; 9 Qa4?, bS; 10 Qc2, Nf6; 11 0-0, 0-0 

Zudar—Keene; Lausanne, 1977. 

3: 3 a3, Bb7°; 4 d5, Qh4; 5 Nc3, Bc5*; 6 e3, ed; 7 Nf3, Qh5; 8 cd, 


Nf6; 9 Bc4, 0-0; 10 0-0, Re8; 11 b4, Bd6; 12 Bb2, a5; 13 Nb5, Ne4; 14 13) 4 e3, ed; 5 Nf3, Qh5; 6 cd, Nf6; 7 Nc3, Bb4 with initial 

Qd4, f6; 15 h3—Ornstein—Bohm; LeHavre, 1977, A40/5 and White (Matanovic). 

is slightly better (Cvetkovic). 14) 6 Nf3, Qc4; 7 e4, Qc5; 8 Rcl?, Ng4; 9 Qe2, Ba6 with a deci 
3) For 3 ..., Nf6; 4 Nc3 (4 d5!?, Ba6), Bb7; 5 d5, Bd6 see columns Black advantage (Matanovic). 

ah. 15) 10 g3, Qe4; 11 £3, Qg6; 12 Ne2, Bb? (..., d6 with the i 
4) 5 ..., Nf6 see Leisenko; Shakmatny Bulletin, 1980, vol. 8. e5—Bf5 Timman); 13 0-0-0, d6; 14 g4, Nd7; 15 h4 and Whit 
For the next four columns the moves 3 a3, Bb7; 4 d5, Nf6 have slightly better in Karpov-Miles; Bugojno, 1978 25/116 (Matanor 

also been played. 9: 3d5, Nf6; 4 23, Bb4; 5 Bd2, Qe7; 6 Bg2, c6; 7 de, de; 8 Nc3 


Tempone-Miles; Buenos Aires, 1979 20/122 is equal (Schussler). 
10: 3 d5, Ba6"*; 4 e4, ed; 5 ed, Nf6; 6 a3!'’ White is slightly better! 
cording to Byrne and Mednis. 
16) 3 ..., Bb4!? (Miles) 19: 5 
17) 6 Nc3, Bb4; 7 Qc2, Be7! is Browne-Christiansen, US| fe, Ni 
1977—24/124. Schmidt-Pytel, Poland, 1978 27/118 continued $5 Bc3; 
0-0; 9 0-0-0, which Pytel rated unclear. 7 Bd2 is equal (Cvetko! 32) 
11: 3 d5, ed; 4 cd, Bb4; 5 Bd2, a5!?; 6 Bb4, ab; 7 Qd4, Nf6"*;8@ ton-K 
Na6; 9 Qd4, 0-0; 10 Nc3, Nc5; 11 Rd, Re8; 12 e3, Nadise 33) 
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7 x x op. cit. (Cvet 

Sk Ve “Yl oy 12: 3 d5, Bb7; 4 e4"’, Nf6; 5 Bd3”°, b5*'; 6 cb, ed; 7 ed, Nd5”, a) 

Z WY SG) st Bb4; 9 Bd2, Qe7 Leisenko, op. cit. 20: 5 
19) 4 a3, Nf6; 5 Nc3 see columns 4-7 and 4 Nc3, Bb4; 5 e4 isi Qd2, 

umns 17-18. Rhf1, 


20) 5 e57!, Ne4; 6 Qd4, Bb4; 7 Nc3, f5; 8 ef, Qf6; 9 Qf6 Leisel NET a 
4: 5 nc3, Bd6’; 6 e4, ed; 7 cd, 0-0 is unclear according to op cit. 36) 


Minev—A50/7 and note 38. 83, Q 
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21) 5..., ed!? with the idea c6 (Krnic). 
13: Nc3, Bb4; 4 Qce2”’, c5; 5 a3, Ba5; 6 Nf3, Bb7; 7 e3, Nf6; 8 Bd2, 
0-0; 9 Be2, Bc3**; 10 Bc3, Ne4; 11 0-0, d6; 12 Rfd1, Qe7**; 13 Rel, 
Nd7; 14 de, de; 15 Nd2 and White is slightly better in Larsen-Miles; 
Riga, 1979 28/130. 

23) 4 Qb3!? and for 4 e4, Bb7 see columns 17-27. 

24) 9 ..., cd; 10 ed, Bc3; 11 Bc3, d5!; 12 c5!? also interesting is 10 
b4!? (Larsen). 

25) 12 ..., Ne3 and White is slightly better (Larsen). 
14: 3 Nc3, Bb4; 4 e3, Bb7; 5 Ne2, Nf6 E44/3-10. (More Owenish is 5 
.., £5; 6 a3, Bd6; 7 dS—7 NbS5!? or 7 b4—Nf6; 8 Nd4d—8g3—0-0; 9 
d3, Ne4! with compensation for the material in Olaffson-Miles; Las 
Palmas, 1978 25/119.) 
15: 3 Nc3, Bb7; 4 a3, £57°; 5 d5, Nf6; 6 g3’’, Bc5”*; 7 Bg2, 0-0; 8 
Nh32’, a5; 9 0-0, Na6; 10 Qc2 and White is slightly better (Miles). 
After 10 b3?!, Qe8; 11 Bb2, e5! Black is slightly better as in Stean- 
Miles; London, 1980 29/123. 

26) (Also possible is 4 ..., £5, while 4 ..., Nf6; 5 Nf3 (5 dS Bd6 see 
columns 4-7) or 5 Bg5!? deserve exploration. 

27) 6 de, de; 7 Qd8, Kd8 is unclear (Miles). 

28) Alternatives are 6 ..., Be7; 6..., a5 and 6 .... Bd6!? with the 
idea of BeS (Miles). . . 

29) 8 Nf3?, Ne4! (Miles); 8 e3 intending Nge2 (Timman) 
16: 3 Nc3, Bb7; 4 e4°°, Nf6; 5 Bd3, Bb4; 6 £3, Nc6; 7 a3, Bc3; 8 be, 
e5!; 9 Ne2, Qe7; 10 0-0, d6; 11 Be3, Nd7; 12 Nc1, Nd8; 13 Bc2 and 
White is slightly better. Taimanov-S. Nikolic; Zalaegerszeg, 1969 
8/71 (Cvetkovic). 


30) This position can also occur following 1 d4, e6; 2 c4, b6; 3 e4, 
Bb7; 4 Nc3. 
17: 3 Nc3, Bb7; 4 e4, Bb4; 5 d5, Bc3°'; 6 be, d6; 7 £4, Qh4!; 8 g3, Qe7 
is equal (Cvetkovic). 

31) For 5 ..., Qe7 see column 18. 
18: 3 Nc3, Bb7; 4 e4, Bb4; 5 d5. Oe7!; 6 Be2, Nf6: 7 Od4, ed; 8 ed. 
Qe4!; 9 Nf3, Qd4; 10 Nd4, c6 with initiative (Keene) Tartakover-Reti; 
Goteborg, 1920. 

For columns 19-27, the beginning moves are 1 d4, e6; 2 c4, b6; 3 
Nc3, Bb7; 4 e4, Bb4. 
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19: 5 Qc2, Qh4!; 6 Bd3*, £5; 7 g3°°, Qh5; 9 Be2, QF7™; 9 £3, fe; 10 
fe, Nf6; 10 d5, 0-0; 11 Nf3, Qg6; 12 Bd3, Qh5; 13 0-0, Na6; 14 a3?°5, 
Bc3; 15 be, Ne5 is farago-Miles; Hastings, 1976-7 28/109. 

32) 6 d5, £5; 7 ef, ed; 8 Nf3, Qe4; 9 Qe4, de; 10 Nd4, Ne7 is Ander- 
ton-Kollis; Wolverhampton, 1971. 

33) 7 Nf3, Bc7 (7 ..., Qg4; 8 0-0, Bc3; 9 h3, Qh5; 10 bc, Nf6; 11 
Nd2 is unclear—Cvetkovic); 8 be (Or .8. Kil, ,ObS; 9° De, 
Ne7—analysis), Qg4 Leisenko, op. cit. 

34) On 8 ..., Qf7 Black is slightly better with his initiative 
(Cvetkovic) 

35) Better is 14 Bf4 (Cvetkovic). 

20: 5 £3, Qh4**, 6 93, Oh5; 7 Bd2°’, £5; 8 ef, Qf5; 9 Nb5, Bd2; 10 
Qd2, Na6; 11 0-0-0, Ne7; 12 Bd3, Qf6; 13 Nh3, Qf3; 14 Ng5, Qh5; 15 
Rhf1, h6; 16 Nf7**, 0-0; 17 24, Qh4; 18 Qf4°°, Nf5; 19 Ne5*°, Ne7; 20 
Nf7 and things are equal (Miles) 

36) 5 ..., Nc6; 6 Ne2, d5; 7 cd, ed; 8 e5, 6; 9 £4, fe; 10 fe, Qh4; 11 
83, Qed; 12 Rgi is unclear from Ciocaltea-Nikolic; Nix, 1977 24/125 
Bukic, S, Ilic), 


37) For 7 Nh3 see column 21. 

38) 16 Ne4, 0-0-0 is unclear (Miles). 

39) 18 Qc2?, Nf5; 19 gf, Nb4 gives Black the upperhand as in Ree- 
Miles; Amsterdam, 1978 26/117 (Miles). 

40) On 19 BfS, ef; 20 Qf5, Qe7 Black has a decisive advantage or 
19 gf, Qf4; 20 Rf4, Rf7 is again decisive (Miles). 
21: 5 £3, Qh4; 6 g3, Bc3; 7 be, Qh5; 8 Nh3, £5; 9 Nf4, Qf7; 10 ef, 
Qf5; 11 Bd3, Qf7; is unclear. 12 Be4, Nc6; 13 d5, ed; 14 Nd5, 0-0-0 
gives Black an edge as in Donner-MIles; England, 1978 27/120. Bet- 
ter is 12 0-0. 


22: 5 fe, £5; 6 ef*', Nh6; 7 fe, Nf5; 8 Ne2, de; 9 Bf4, 0-0; when Qd2, 
Qh4; 11 Ng3, Bd6; 12 Bd6, cd; 12 Ne2, Nc6; 14 0-0-0. 

when Black has the upper hand—Panno-Miles; Buenos Aires, 1979 
22/122 (Schussler). 

41) For 6 Bd3 see column 26. 6 e5, Nh6; 7 a3, Bc3; 8 bc, Nc6; 9 
Nh3, Nf7; 10 Nf4, Qh4; 11 g3, Qe7; 12 Bg2, Ba6; 13 Qa4, NaS; 14 
Be3, 0-0; 15 0-0, Qe8! Kraidman-Keene; Netanya, 1977. 

23: 5 Bd5 f5*?; 6 Qc3**, fe; 7 Bed, Bed; 8 Qed, Nc6; 9 d5, Nf6; 10 
Qc2, Na5; 11 de, 0-0! With compensation for the material (Keene). 

42) 5 ..., Bc3; 6 bc, d6; 7 Ne2, Nd7; 8 0-0, Ne7; 9 Ng3, 0-0; 10 Qe4, 
Nf6; 11 Qe2, e5; 12 f4 and White has the upperhand as in Bronstein- 
Miles; Teeside, 1975. 

43) 6 ef, Bg2; 7 QhS, Kf8 puts Black on top (Keene). 

24: 5 Bd3, £5; 6 Qe2, Nf6; 7 Bg5**, fe; 8 Bed, Bc3**; 9 bc, Bed; 10 
Bf6, Qf6; 11 Qe4, Nc6; 12 Nf3, 0-0; 13 0-0, Qf4!; 14 Rael, Qe4; 15 
Re4, Rf5 gave equality in Gar‘ses-Keene, Lausanne, 1977 (Leisenko). 

44) 7 f3, fe (7 ..., O-O—Keene); 8 fe, Bc3; 9 Bc, Ne4; 10 QhS, 26; 1! 
Qg24, Nf6; 12 Qh3, 0-0; 13 Bg5, Qe7?; 14 Ne2, e5; 15 0-0, d6; 16 Qh4, 
Nbd7; 17 Ng3, Rf7; 18 Ne4, Raf8; 19 Rael, c5; 20 d5, b5; 21 Rf3, be; 
22 Bc4, h5; 23 Refl, Kg7; 24 h3, a6; 25 Bb3 is Mason-Tinsley; Lon- 
don, 1899. 

45) 8 ..., Ne4!? (analysis) compare with column 27, note 50. 

25: 5 Bd3, £5; 6 d5, fe; 7 Bed, Qh4; 8 Qd3**, ed; 9 cd, Nf6; 10 Bf3, 
Ba6; 11 Qe3, Kf7; 12 Qf4*’, Re8; 13 Kd1, Qf4; 14 Bf4, Bc3; 15 be, 
d6; 16 Nh3, h6; 17 Ke2, Bc4; 18 Rhd1, Nbd7; 19 a4, Nc5 and Black 
has the advantage from Whiteley-Keene; England, 1973 (Keene). 

46)8 Qe2, Nf6; 9 Bd3, 0-0; 10 Nf3, Qh5; 11 de, Re8 (Keene). 

47) 12 Ne2, Re8 (Keene). 

26: 5 Bd3, £5; 6 £3, Qh4; 7 g3, Qh5 with counterplay (analysis). 
27: 5 Bd3, £5, 6 Qh5, 26; 7 Qe2, Nf6; 8 Bg5**, fe*’,; 9 Bc2°°, Nc6é; 10 
0-0-0, Bc3, 11 bc, Qe7 0. Rodriguez-Keene; Alicante, 1977 

48) 8 £3, Nc6! (Keene) 

49) 8 ..., h6?!; 9 Bf6, Qf6; 10 Nf3, c5; 11 0-0, Bc3; 12 bc, 0-0; 13 
Rfel, Qg7; 14 Rabl, Na6; 15 e5 White is slightly better as in Toth- 
Torintos; Rome, 1977 (Cvetkovic). 

28: 3 e4, Bb7; 4 Qc2°', Qh4; 5 Nd2, Bb4; 67 Bd3, F5**; 7 Ngf3, Bd2; 
8 Bd2°’, Qg4; 9 Ne5, Qg2; 10 0-0-0, fe; 11 Be2 with compensation for 
the material (Keene). 

51) 4 Nc3 see columns 16-27. 

52) 6 ..., Qg4!? (Keene). 

53) 8 Kf1?, QhS; 8 Bd2, Nf6; 10 ef, Bf3; 11 gf, Nc6; 12 Bc3, 0-0; 13 
Rel, Qh3; 14 Ke2, Rae8; 15 Kdl, e5; 16 de, Ne5; 17 Be2, Nf3! and 
Black has the upper hand as in Polugaevsky-Korchnoi, 1977 24/123 
(Korchnoi). 

29: 3 e4, Bb7; 4 fe, Bb4**; 5 Bd2**, Qh4; 6 g3, Qe7; 7 Nh3, £5; 8 ef, 
ef; 9 Kf2 is unclear from Ree Bohm; Amsterdam, 1977 (Cvetkovic). 
54) 4 ..., Qh4; 5 g3, QhS with the idea of f5 is unclear (Miles). 

55) 5 Nd2, £5; 6 ef, Qh4; 7 g3, Qd4; 8 fe, Ne7; 9 Qe2, 0-0; 10 a3, 
Bd2; 11 Qd2, Nbc6; 12 Bd3, Qf6; 13 Be4, Qe6; 14 Ne2, Qc4; 15 Nf4, 
Na5; 16 Bb7, Nb7; 17 Qd7, Nc5; 18 Qd1, Rf4!; 19 Bf4, Nd5; 20 Kfl, 
Nf4; 21 Kf2, Ncd3 0-1. 

30: 3 e4, Bb7; 4 £3, Bb4; 5 Bd2, Qh4; 6 g3, Bd2; 7 Qd2, Qh6; 8 Nc3, 
Qd2; 9 Kd2 is Sosoknko-Bohm; Wijk-aan-Zee, 1977 which was even- 
tually drawn. 

31: 3 e4, Bb7; 4 f3, £5; 5 ef, Nh6**; 6 fe°’, Nf5!; 7 Ne2, Bd6; 8 h4!, 
0-0°*; 9 Nbc3°’ is unclear (Miles) from Ree-Miles; Wijk-aan-Zee, 
1977. 

56) 5 ..., ef; 6 Nh3, Bb4; 7 Nc3, Qh4; 8 g3, Qe7; 9 Kf2, Bc3; 10 be, 
Nc6; 11 Nf4, 0-0-0; 12 d5, NeS; 13 Qd4, Re8; 14 Bg2, QcS led to 
equality in Sosonko-Keene; Bad Lauterberg, 1977. 
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The Encyclopedia of Chess, Volume 1 Oxford Press, 527 pp., ca. $62 
Reviewed by R.E. Fauber 


This volume launches a project which intends to compile all the 
significant games of chess played in the history of the modern game. 
It claims to reprint 4,000 games, all the games recorded between 149? 
and 1866. In future volumes the games of all international tour- 
naments and matches plus all the games of the leading players of an 
era will be the focus of research. The volume of chess being played 
currently precludes the authors from ever catching up in their 
lifetimes. 

Let us carp a little. The index is a computer generated, comprehen- 
sive index of opening variations with the games in chronological 
order and of players (this records their opponents, who had White 
and the result). There are also crosstables of all tournaments from 
London, 1849 to London, 1866. 

The reference part of the book is so detailed that a reader who can 
comfortably and readily find the item wanted soon feels ready to em- 
bark on a course on computer programming. There are omissions — 
the Evans-McDonnell game which introduced the Evans Gambit 
does appear under Evans’ name, but it does not appear in the Evans 
Gambit index. Tch tch. Dating that game involves discrepancies with 
other scholars. Was it 1826 as stated in the Encyclopedia or 1829 as 
stated in Spanish sources? Wellmuth gives it as ‘‘about 1830.’’ The 
claim to have reprinted every recorded game fails because of the 
failure to include the games between John Cochrane and the 
Brahmins during Cochrane’s lengthy sojourn in India. These are 
both readily available and valuable. 

This is all beside the main point, which is why anyone active in 
chess today would want to buy such an expensive book about the 
game when it was either played inaccurately or wretchedly. Actually 
it can be used as a tournament weapon. The old-timers had a lot of 
sharp ideas and not just in the open games. The Encyclopedia also 
includes notes on the 1834 match Labourdonnais-McDonnell (which 
they insist on spelling MacDonnell) by Anderssen, Morphy, Saint 
Amant, and Staunton. Morphy’s games have the notes of either 
Lowenthal or Maroczy. London, 1851 has the Staunton notes, and 
London, 1862 has Lowenthal’s notes. Anderssen and G.R. Neumann 
annotate many of the games of the 1860’s. Max Lange and Joseph 
Blackburne also contribute. If you like annotations and are not 
repelled by Informant language, this is many books in one plus a 
whole lot more. 

Bobby Fischer studied many of these games during his first retire- 
ment and came back to chess a much stronger player. 

Although basically a reference work — indispensable to journalists 
and historians, it is also a record of many chess players who laid the 
groundwork for our contemporary style. In many ways we are closer 
to playing the openings in the way these distant forbearers played 
them than ever before. In many ways chess players have the same 
deficiencies as economists, sociologists, and political scientists. We 
have our eyes too much set on the present. The historical sense, 
which focuses both on continuity and change, can bring depth to 
your game. 

The print is small, although readable, but there are also judiciously 
placed diagrams and portraits of players such as Philidor, Lange, 
Falkbeer, Lowenthal, and even J.S. Kipping. Now isn’t a Kipping 
portrait worth the price alone? 









57) 6 Bh6, Qh4; 7 g3, Qh6é with compensation for the mater; 
(Miles). 

58) 8 ..., Ng3;9 Rh3 is unclear, while Miles considers 8 ..., Nh4ip 
teresting. 

59) 9 Nbc3 is unclear for 9 ..., Nh4!? 9 Bg5, Qe8 with mater; 

compensation (Miles). 
32: 3 e4, Bb7; 4 Bd3!, £5°°; 5 ef, Bb4°'; 6 Kf1°*, ef; 7 c5°’, be; 14 
c4; 9 Bc4, Bd6; 10 Nc3%*, Nf6; 11 Nf3, Qe7; 12 Bg5°*, Kad}; | 
Nh4°*, 96; 14 d5, Bc5; 15 Na4, Bf2; 16 Nf3, Bb6; 17 Nb6, ab; 18 & 
cd; 19 Qd4, Rf8°’; 20 Qb6, Kc8; 21 Rel, Qd8°*; 22 Qd6, Neé;} 
Re6! and White has a decisive advantage (Schussler). 

60) on 4 ..., Qh4!? White is slightly better (Cvetkovic). 4 ..., Bh 
5 Bd2 (Kf1—Bronstein), Qe7; 6 Nc3, f5; 7 Nge2, fe; 8 Ne4, Nf6; a 
a3, Bd2; 7 Nd2, f5 (Leisenko op. cit.) 

61) 5..., Bg2; 6 QhS, g6; 7 fg, Bg7; 8 gh, Kf8; 9 Ne2! (9 Q8/( 
Kg8; 10 Qg4, Bh1; 11 Bg5, Qe8; 12 Bf6, Qf7; 13 Be5, Nc6; 15 By 
Qe7), Bhi; 10 Bg5, Nf6; 11 Qh4, Nc6; 12 Nf4 (12 Nd2! Megarravo, 
Psakhis; USSR, 1980), e5; 13 0-0-0!, e4; 14 Be4, Be4; 15 Ne4, Rhi;| 
Qf4, Kf7; 17 N2c3, Rh5; 18 h4, Nb4; 19 a3, d5; 20 Nf6, Bf6; 21 4 
Qd6; 22 Qg4, Rah8; 23 Nd5), e5!?; 13 Ng6 (13 NhS, e4), Kf7; 144 
Rh7; 15 Qf4, Nb4; 16 Bf6, Rh5; 17 NeS!, NeS; 18 de, Qe7; 191 
(Leisenko, op. cit.). 

62) 6 Bd2?, Bd2; 7 Nd2, Bg2; 8 Qh5, Kf8 and Black has the beti 
of it (Schussler). 

63) 7 Bf5, Nf6 intending 0-0 provides compensation (Schussler 

64) 10 Bg8?, Ba6; 11 Kel, Qe7 or 10 Qb3, Ba6; 11 Ba6, Na6;| 
Qb5 with some edge to White (Schussler). 

65) The idea is Qb3—Rel (Schussler). 

66) 13 Nd5, B5; 14 b5, c6; 15 Bc4, h6 is unclear (Schussler), 

67) Seirawan-Schussler; Malmo, 1979 29/122. 

68) 21 ..., Be4, 22 Nd4 makes Nb5 decisive for White (Schussler 
33: 3 Nf3, Bb7; 4 g3, Bf3?!; 5 ef, d5; 6 Nc3, de; 7 Bc4, c6; 8 d5!, ¢ 
9 Nd5, Ne7; 10 Nc3 and White is slightly better (Cvetkovic). On) 
Nf6, gf; 11 Bf7, Kf7; 12 Qd8, Nd5 drawn Biiek-Schussler; Helsiti 
1978. 

34: 3 Nf3, Bb7; 4 g3, Nf6; 5 Bg2, Be7; 6 0-0, 0-0; 7 d5, ed; 8 Ni 
Nc6; 9 cd, Nd4; 10 Qd4, c5; 11 Qd3, d6; 12 Nc3, a6 is unclear. 


35: 14, b6; 2 Nc3, Bb7; 3 e4”°, e6; 4 Nf3”', Bb4; 5 Bd3, Ne7; 6H 
0-0; 7 Rel, £5; 8 a3, Bc3; 9 dc, fe; 10 Be4, Be4; 11 Re4, Nbe6;! 
Nd4, Qe8; 13 Qe2, a6; 14 Nc6, Nc6 and it is equal as in Friedgov 
Keene, 1976 (Keene). 

69) 25,225. 66. 

70) 3 d4, e6 see columns 15-27. 

71) 4 d4, Bb4 see columns 17-27. 
36: 1 ¢4, b6; 2 Nc3, Bb7; 3 e4, e6; 4 Nf3, Bb4; 5 Qb3, Bc3”; 6 Q 
Be4; 7 Qg7, Qf6; 8 Qf6, Nf6; 9 Be2, Rg8; 10 d3, Bb7; 11 Rgl!”, Net 
12 Bd2, d6!; 13 bc3, Ng4; 14 h3, Nge5; 15 0-0-0. 0-0-0; 16 Nh2!, N’ 
17 f4 and White is slightly better. (Miles). 

72) 5 ..., ¢52!; 6 Nb5 should be good for White 23/23 and 29/1 
(estimation). 

73) 11 Rgl! White is slightly better but 11 0-0?, Nc6 with an 
itiative on the g-file (Cvetkovic). 
37: 1¢4, b6; 2 d4, Bb7’*; 3 Bg5, Nf6; 4 Bf6, ef*; 5 Nc3, Bb4”*; 6 Ri 
0-0; 7 a3, Bc3; 8 Rc3, d5; 9 c5’’, Ba6; 10 Nf3, Re8; 11 Qc2, Re? a 
White is slightly better as in Garcia-Miles; Las Palmas, 1980 29/1) 
Best is 12 e3 (Miles). 

Tyo, was es 

75) 4..., gf!? (Miles). 

76) 5..., £5!? intending g6 and Bg7 (Miles). 

77) 9 c5 is the only move since 9 Nf3, dc and Black leads! 
development (Miles). 
38: 14, b6; 2 be, Bb7; 3 Bb2, Nf6; 4 Nf3, e6; 5 g3, Bf3”*; 6 ef, cs 
d4, cd; 8 Qd4, Nc6; 9 Qd2, d5; 10 cd, Bb4; 11 Nc3, Nd5; 12 Bh 
Rc8; 13 a3, Bc3; 14 Bc3, 0-0; 15 Bb2, Na5; 16 Qd3, Nc3 is equal as! 
Ribli-Planinc, 1974 10/1. 

78) 5 ..., Be7. 
39: 1 c4, b6; 2 b3, Bb7; 3 Bb2, Nf6; 4 Nf£3, e6; 5 e3, d5”°; 6 cd, et 
Bb5, c6; 8 Be2, Bd6; 9 Nc3, 0-0; 10 Rel, Nbd7; 11 0-0 is Lars’ 
Timman; Tillburg, 1979 28/11 where Larsen recommends 11 sang 
intending Rad8 and Rfe8. 

79) Also available are 5 ..., c5; 5..., Be7, and 5 ..., a6 to prem 
d5 and Bd6 (Larsen). 
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Golden Bear Open 


The 1982 Labor Day edition of the Golden Bear Open, directed by 
Mike Goodall with the assistance of Tom Dorsch, proved an un- 
qualified success for players and organizers. A total of 156 players 
turned out, which allowed Goodall to raise the based on 125 entrants 
prize fund of $3200 to $4100 by adding $50 to each prize. This had 
the most beneficial effect on the lower classes. Top prizes for A, B, 
C, D to unrated were $330, 310, 290 and 270 respectively. 

Goodall also provided a breakout of tournament expenses, such is 
a rarity that I have not seen in five years. Readers may also be in- 
terested in what it costs to put on such holiday bashes, so we pass the 
information on to you. 

Golden Bear Expenses 


Site $500 Equipment $30 
Chief TD $265 CV Flyer $25 
Assistant TD $165 Gas $18 
Rating Fee $115 Phone $10 
Bad Check Fund $40 Bank Charges $10 
Postage, envelopes $32 Xerox $5 

Total $1215 


These were the winners: 

Master: Jon Frankle, Kensington 52; Jeremy Silman, San Fran- 
cisco 5; Marty Appleberry, El Cerrito, 4%. 

Expert: Keith Vickers, San Francisco, Mike McCusker, Los Gatos 
414: Mike Arne, Menlo Park; Steve Stubenrauch, Cotati; Romulo 
Fuentes, Daly City 4. 

‘‘A”’: Jared Peterson, Berkeley; Phil Vacheron, Berkeley 5; Ben 
Gross, San Francisco; Karen Street, Berkeley; Bill Ortega, San Fran- 
cisco 414. 

“*B’’:; Allen Bucy tee, San Francisco; James Gibbs, San Anselmo; 
Kenneth J. Moore, San Francisco 5. 

*‘C’’: Charles Casson, Oakland 5; Erik Finkelstein, El Cerrito; Ar- 
turs Elevans, Sacramento; Walter Sternenberg, Mill Valley 4. 

D-E-Unrated: Rene Plata, Pacifica 512; David Davis, Berkeley; 
Richard L. O’Brien, San Francisco 4%. 

One of the more startling developments of the tournament was the 
number of players who came up to the director to tell him he was 
running a great tournament. Players actually said that. Must be get- 
ting soft. 

Goodall’s next planned tournament is the traditional People’s 
Tournament in February. The U.C. Campus Club is also planning to 
have One in January, for details of which see a later Chess Voice 
issue, 

Goodall and Andy Lazarus, the campus director, are also trying to 


a a dates for another CalChess Masters Open, tentatively set for 
arch. 


GOLDEN BEAR GAMES 


Patron member Max Rodel exploits an inaccuracy with explosive 
imagination. 
eee M. Rodel—R. Whitaker: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 

» Cd; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, 26; 6 Be3, Bg7; 7 f3, 0-0; 8 Qd2, Nc6; 
0-0-0, Bd7. é : nee oe 

Faulty memory. When White does not play Bc4 the sharp move is 
+, 5. White has now gained a tempo for this attack. 

10h4, Nd4; 11 Bd4, Qa5; 12 h5!, Nh5; 13 Bg7, Kg7; 14 24, Nf6; 15 
Qh6, Kg8; 16 Nd5, Rfe8; 17 ¢5, Nh5; 18 Bce4, Qc5. 

cont. on p. 34 
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San Jose City College Open 


The San Jose City College Open, held Labor Day weekend and 
directed by Francisco and Amada Sierra produced these results: 


Open Section 
Masters: Ian Rogers, Melbourne, Australia 5'A. Kenny Fong, 
Hayward 5. Thomas Crispin, Palo Alto 4%. Charles Powell, San 
Francisco; Craig Mar, San Jose; Gabriel Sanchez, Santa Clara and 
Eleuterio Alsasua, San Jose 4. Peter Biyiasas, Morgan Hull 3472. 
Experts: Richard Koepcke, San Jose; Kevin Binkley, Cupertino; 
Paul Clarke, Sunnyvale; Philip Smith, Fresno; Ruth Haring, 
Morgan Hill and Michael Morley, Palo Alto 4-2. Steve Levine, Santa 
Clara and Richard Burchett, San Jose 312. Fred Mayntz, Campbell 
2”. 
‘‘A’’s Eric Peterson, Stanford; Michael Ogush, San Jose; John 
Simpson, Milpitas; Donald Lieberman, Santa Clara and Raymond 
Howard, Redwood City 3-3. 
‘*B’’: Mark Shier, Palo Als» 3-3. 
«Cs Johnny Dalton, Salem, Illinois 2-4. 
‘*K’’: James Bennett, Menlo Park 2-4. 
Unrated: Alexander Halikias, Santa Cruz 1/%2-4'”2. 


‘*A-B’’ Section 
Thomas Eichler, Moss Beach and Michael Mitchell, Palo Alto 5-1. 
Roger Gribble, San Jose 42. Donie Johnsen, San Jose 4. Jeff 
Mallett, Stanford and Harry Alesso, Livermore 3”. 


Under 1600 Section 
**«C’’: Arthur Deguzman, Sunnyvale 52. Ross Holmes, San Jose and 
David Shapiro, Palo Alto 4%. 
““C’’s Brian Kiehm, San Jose 3%. Ken Rodriguez, San Jose and 
Mark Storey, Hayward 3. 
‘*E’’: Eldon Anderson, San Jose 2-4. 
Unrated: Antonio Delacruz, Milpitas 5-1. Terry Schmidt, San Jose 
3X. 


San Rafael Summer Classic 


The San Rafael Summer Classic was held over the weekend of July 
31-August 1 at the San Rafael Community Center. This event at- 
tracted 72 players (including 8 masters) and was directed by senior 
TD Art Marthinsen. Fully a third of the players won prizes. 

The open division, somewhat surprisingly, went to Harry Radke, 
Paul Enright, and Mike Arne with 3’. Trailing by half a point were 
John Grefe, Alan Pollard, Robert Karnisky, and Allen Becker with 
3's; 

Best under 2000 prizes went to six 2-2’s: Pranab Das, Roy Henock, 
Norman Lee, Max Rodel, Calixto Magaoay, and Raymond Howard. 

The reserve Section was the province of James Gribbs at 32, while 
in second to 11th with 3’s were Taylor Kingston, Kenneth Halligan, 
Peter McMillan, Philip Bernstein, Jeffrey Gossett, Andrew Smir- 
noff, Stephen Garritano, Arturs Elevans, John Douglas Beede, and 
Craig Yamamoto. 
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When you get vigorous, you must also be rigorous. Now the 
threats on the KN file are killing. 

19 Rh5, gh; 19 Nf6, ef; 20 gf, Qe3; 21 Qe3. 

What do you do against a man who sees everything? It was 1-0 in 
28. 

In Jon Frankle’s surge to the top he encountered this remarkable 
position in round 5. Black plays an offbeat opening to reach a posi- 
tion where his knight, bishop, and rook have a total of three moves 
available between them. Holy mobility! 

Sortoff French; J. Frankle—M. Appleberry: 1 e4, Nc6; 2 Nc3!, e6; 
3 d4, Bb4; 4 Nf3, Nf6; 5 Bd3, d5; 6 e5, Ne4; 7 0-0!, Nc3; 8 be, Bc3. 

Frankle took a lot of time in the opening, but from here on Ap- 
pleberry has to expend a lot of time just finding legal moves. By 
move 23 Frankle had a luxurious 25 minutes to reach move 40 and 
Appleberry only 5. 

9 Rb1, h6; 10 Be3, Bb4; 11 c4, de; 12 Be4, a5; 13 Qcl, Be7; 14 a3, 
Qd7; 15 Rfd1, Nd8; 16 Nd2, Ra6; 17 Qc4, c6; 18 a4, Bb4; 19 Qe2, 
Bd2; 20 Bd2, Qe7; 21 Bcl, h5; 22 Rb3!, Kd7; 23 Ba3, Qes. 
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If we are talking of safe squares, Black’s Q has one to move to, 
and QB and N have none at all, and the R only two retreats. The king 
is Black’s most aggressive piece, but it is not easy to break in to these 
closed-in positions. Frankle’s speed is quite impressive. 

24 Rdbl, fs. 

At least the pawns can still move. Whether they should is an entire- 
ly different question. 

25 ef, gf; 26 Re3, Qf7. 

The attractive 27 d5, e5; 28 dc, Nc6 gives Black more freedom than 
he has known since getting out on parole. 

27 Qf3, £5; 28 BF5,, QF5; 29 QFS 1-0 

Allen Pollard had a bit of an off-tournament — for him, but he 
turned in this nice positional performance, which had to be wound 
up by a temporary Q-sacrifice. 

English Opening: R. Basich—A. Pollard: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, c5; 3 
Nf3, cd; 4 Nd4, Nc6; 5 g3, 26; 6 Nce2, Bg7; 7 Bg2, 0-0; 8 0-0, d6; 9 
Nc3, Be6; 10 Nd5, Nd7!; 11 Rb1, Nc5; 12 e4?! 

This has to be a serious error. Ceding d4 later proves very useful 
for Black’s defense and counterattack. White probably tries for too 
much too soon. Why not 12 Nce3 or even 12 b4, Na4; 13 Nce3. 
White maintains equality then — something too many White players 
disdain in Swiss tournaments. 

12 ..., a5; 13 Nce3, Nb4; 14 a3, Ncé. 


Now it is either play 15 b4 or forever hold your piece. White mak 
K-side rumbles, but they are peaceful ones. The action is on th 


Q-side and in the center. “EN 
15 £4, a4; 16 £5, Bd7; 17 g4, Nb3; 18 g5, Bd4! 
A prudent White would play 19 Kh1 here. Neo 
19 £6, e6; 20 Nf4, Qb6; 21 Rel, Ne5; 22 Kh1, Nel; 23 Qcl, Bed) 53, 96: 


Re3, Ng4; 25 Re2, Nf2; 26 Rf2, Qf2; 27 Nh3, Qh4. 
Someone has to protect the Black K, so why not his mate? 
28 Qd2, Bc6; 29 Rf1, e5!; 30 Qe2, Rab8; 31 Rgl, b5; 32 Bf3!. CO! 

Qh3; 33 Rg3, Qe6; 34 Ox2, be; 35 Bg4. 
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Caught on an open board, but the female is the deadlier of t a 
species as any trapped Q will tell you. Rfl, I 

35 ..., Qg4; 36 Rg4, c3; 37 Qh3. 3. 

It is only prolonging things to try 37 Qc2, cb; 38 Qbl, Rfc8. yey 

37 ..., cb; 38 Qh6, Be4; 39 Kg1, b1/Q; 40 Kf2, Qc2 0-1. bd j 

Conditions were so good at Goodall’s Golden Bear that even ti apove 
editor of Chess Voice felt inspired to play a decent game. Black 44 ¢ 
countermating attack comes up just one move shy of conquest. 

Modern Defense; R. Fauber—P. Cobert: 1 d4, g6; 2 c4, Bg/; 
Nc3, d6; 4 Nf3, Nd7; 5 e4, e5; 6 Be2, Ne7; 7 de. 

White wants to have the center defined before castling. Best, | 
thought, was 7 ..., Ne5; 8 Ne5, BeS. Black is a little cramped butk 
so than in the game. Since the only book I have on this ultra-modé 
debut dates back to 1972, I am not going to research but hav 
garage sale instead. 

7 ..., de?!; 8 Be3, 0-0; 9 Qd2, c6. 

Black’s necessary ..., £5 allows BgS, and he will not get an atta 
against the K, who is firmly committed to 0-0-0. 

10 0-0-0, Qc7; 11 h4, h5. 

Very ungood, but 11 ..., 5; 12 Bg5 is also awkward since it si 
allows White quick entree on the KR file. 

12 Ng5, Re8; 13 c5!, b5. A 

The threat of 14 Bc4 is a biggie. Now we have to consider 14! think 
cb; 15 BbS. Now 15 ..., Nc5; 16 Qc3 wins quickly but 15 ..., Rb! McC 
Bd7, Rd8; 17 Qd6, Qb7 wins for Black. So it is time to activate Ph lucky 


B. ) 
14 g4, hg. Be 
Simply 14 ..., Nf6 poses more problems. 28 
15 Kb1, Nf6; 16 Rdg1, Rd8; 17 Qc2, a5; 18 f3, gf? Th 


Black had to lose no time pursuing his attack and continue! mate 
maneuver ..., a4—Qa5—b4. Now White has a crushing attack fo 28 
mere pawn. Or 

19 Bf3, a4; 20 h5, Nh5; 21 Bh4, gh; 22 Qg2, Ng6. 29 

The natural 22 ..., Bg4 fails to 23 RhS, Bh5; 24 Ne6. 

23 Rh5, Rd3; 24 Bcl, Qe7; 25 Nf7, Qf7; 26 Qg6, Qg6; 27 Rg6,} 

28 Rhg5! 

Now 28 ..., bc; 29 Rg7, Kf8; 30 Rg8; Ke7; 31 R5g7, Ke6; 323 
leads to mate, as the P on c5 does great sentry work. Also 28 ..., Ri 
29 Na4 will prove crushing for White. 

28 ..., Rd7; 29 Ne2, Ra5; 30 Ng3, Ba6. 

Only a tempo separates the point from the goose egg: 30 ...; R 
31 NhS, Rdl; 32 Rg7; Kf8; 33 Rg8, Ke7; 34 R5g7, Kd6; 35 Rd. 
course all this had to be accurately calculated at the second mov 

31 Nh5, Bd3; 32 Kal, Raa7; 33 Nf6, Kf8; 34 Nd7, Rd7; 35 Ri 
Rd6; 36 cd, Be4; 37 Rg7 1-0 
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mak It is because of this very position that this game was submitted for 
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us publication. Spectators were attracted to it like flies to horse manure. 
“| NEVER PROMISED MYSELF A ROSE GARDEN They could hardly believe that such a patzer-looking position was be- 
moss by Mike McCusker ing played in the open section. The combined mobility of Black’s 
LB Neo-Gruenfeld Defense; B. Menas—M. McCusker: 1 Nf3, Nf6; 2 king, bishop and rook is zero! ... and how often do bishops on h1 at- 
(2. . ; 30 ..., Qa5. 
os Q Was expecting 8 b3. Now Black is able to equalize with the follow- (And 31 Qd6, Nd5 wins — editor) 
Bis ing combination. 31 Bg2, Qc3; 32 Kf2, Qd2; 33 Kf1, Qd3; 34 Kf2, Qc2; 35 Kf1, Qed. 
8 ..., de!; 9 Ned, Nb6; 10 Nb6. _ Fortune favors the gutsy. Here I must have been so proud of play- 
(We think 10 Na5 with pressure on b7 and c6 is more consistent — ing for a win that I missed the simple 35 ..., Qb1 winning the QRP 
editor.) with check. 
10 ..., BE5!; 11 Qb3, Qb6; 12 Qa3. 36 Bh3, Kh3; 37 Qf7. 
I thought 12 Qb6, ab seemed better. Black would only be slightly I was expecting 37 Qc5, Nd5 when. . . 
superior in the ending due to his lead in development and open a-file, 1) 38 Qf2, Ne3; 39 Kel, Ng4; 40 Qe2, Qb1; 41 Qdl, Qdl; 42 Kdl, 
but then ee i a well in wild positions. Kh2; 43 Rel, Kg3 and Black’s KRP has its foot all the way down on 
12..., Nd5; eel the hammer. 
Or 13 Rdl!?, Nb4 intenidng Nc2. 2) 38 Qa7, Nc3 (Actually I didn’t see ..., Nc3 in this variation. I 
13 ..., Bd4; 14 Nd4, Qd4; 15 Bh6, Rfe8; 16 Rad1, Qe5; 17 Rfel, only saw that I could maintain at least a draw with 38 ..., Qb1, 39 
Nb6; 18 e4, Be6; 19 b3, Qh5, 20 Be3, Bh3; 21 Bhi, Rad8? Kf2, Qc2 etc. . . and then analyze the position after making the time 
The ae of a faulty combination. Better is 21 ..., Bg4—Bf3. control); 39 Qf2, Qd3 wins. 
22 Rd8! 3) 38 24 is for you to analyze. I didn’t have the time to analyze it 
During the game I mistakenly thought ne should abandon the file then, and I don’t have time to analyze it now (My mom wants me to 
with 22 Rel, Nc8 and now if 23 Ba7, Na7; 24 Qa7, Rd7 with control fix my car and get a haircut). 
of the d-file. 37 ..., Qf3; 38 Kel, Qe3; 39 Kf1, Qf3; 40 Kel, Kh2; 41 Rf1, Qe3; 
ier of 22 ..., Rd8; 23 Qe7. 42 Kd1, Qd3; 43 Kel, Qb1; 44 Ke2, Qa2; 45 Kel, Qb1; 46 Ke2, Qc2; 
ler Ol! Not 23 Qa7?, Rdl; 24 QaS5 (24 Qa8, Nc8) Qe2, 25 Bd2, Qfl1; 26 47 Kel, Qed (..., Kg2!); 48 Kf2, Qc2; 49 Kel, Kg2! 0-1 (There was no 
Rfl, Rfl ae defense to 50 ..., QC1). 
Da ieees ? 
Rfc8. Here I thought I had a won position, since I considered only 25 CalChess Circuit cont. 
a Qb4 in which case Black would play the same combination given “op 
at even i) above. B 
re. Black , : 1 Garland Comins 4.4 
sauee 24 Qe8!, Kg7; 25 Bhé!! Eric Craig aA 
c4, Bel: 7 I) Wy yj Karl Remick ode 
acs “e 4 Unrated 
a At 5 ok @t ee ieee ae 
yed but k Lil te 7 J YW; arles ri 
tra-mode i ms a Todd Remtings | 19.8 
but have m i. « 3 Richard Davis 15.4 
m « OG Diane Mustill 15.4 
Y UY Y YY Ws Gy 
t an atta V7 a Ma, A AR The avid number reader’s attention is drawn to the fact that Steven 
tr yy yy By YG Hanamura’s standing atop the B section goes along with a 1758 
Yj Wa 63, rating. He is threatening to vault into the ranks of the A’s, but his 
since it s a is A Z points would still put him in third place there. 
NOTES: The rating supplement used for determining prizes will be 
A typical San Francisco move! A real Neal Reagan move! Just the September USCF rating supplement and those previous to that. 
ter 14! think, if it were only a little bit better, it might even qualify as a Mike In this way experts can play their hearts out in the two climactic 
..., Rb’) McCusker move. Now I should have resigned, but I decided to get September tourneys without worrying about playing too well and be- 
tivate Pk lucky instead. ing boosted out of that class. 
25 ..., Kh6; 26 Qf8, Kg5; 27 f4, Kg. TOURNAMENT DIRECTORS please be prompt in forwarding a 
Better than 27 ..., Kf6; 28 e5, Ke6; 29 Qe8. duplicate of the cross table or comparable information to the 
28 Kf2? CalChess Circuit statistician Hans Poschmann at 4621 Seneca Park 
This move played by Borel almost immediately, threatens Bf3 Ave.; Fremont, CA 94538. 
ontinue! mate. The simple 28 Rd1 wins easily. Join the suspense of a-year-long race for points and get on the 
attack fo 28 ..., Rd2; 29 Ke3. CalChess Circuit. 
Or 29 Re2, Re2; 30 Ke2, Bg2! 
29 ..., Re2; 30 Rel. ee ee ee ee ee 
AEN PAGE A AEA EC 
a fe a pe 
ey Ay i» we Mi U.S. Open cont. 
26 8 ] (3 s V7 i VY A Rddl: 39 Qc8, Kg7 and after 40 h3, Rgl; 41 Kh2, Rhl; 42 Kg3 the 
4 git aie patency, Searhces as te Raa ona ha 
YY , should play 42 ..., ! an ; , 
R an J 8 Rel!; 44 Qc7 (44 Qc6??, f5!), Re6 with the idea ..., h6 and ..., Kf6 in 
8 B48 me Vi) VY n ZI Vi; some cases. After 35 Ng5? the only excitement left was to scramble to 
AV Y fy Vg, YG; ' 
ond a wa Fg ahi S i. yh; 36 Qhd, Bhd; 37 Nf3, Bf6; 38 a3, c5; 39 Rd5, Re3; 40 
. 35 Ri tZ y iy 3 i GU : Q ‘ ’ , ’ 9 OO; » INC, 
7; 3 U1, Ws BG h4, Rb3; 41 Bc5, Re3; 42 Nd2, Bh4; 43 Kh2, Bg3; 44 Kgl, Re8; 45 
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Nfl, Bel; 46 Bb6, Rc4; 47 Ba5, Ba5; 48 Ra5, Rc2; 49 Kh2, Ree?2, 
Ra8, Kg7 0-1. 
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International Games 


\ by Mark Buckley 


mw Bugojno 


ve Indian Defense: G. Kasparov—B. Larsen: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, d6; 3 


Nc3, e5; 4 Nf3, Nbd7; 5 e4, Be7; 6 Be2, 0-0; 7 0-0, c6; 8 d5, NeS; 9 
Qc2, cd; 10 cd, Qe7. 

Threat: Nce4. 

11 Nd2, Bd7; 12 a4. 

Parries 12 ..., Na4. 

12 ..., Rac8; 13 Ra3, Ne8; 14 Qd1, Bg5; 15 b4, Na6; 16 Qb3, f5; 17 
Ne4, Bcl; 18 Rel, fe; 19 Ne4, Bf5; 20 Ng3, Qd7. 

Larsen keeps his share of the kingside but still lacks space. 

21 h3, Nf6; 22 R3al, Bg6; 23 Ne3, Rel; 24 Rel, Rc8; 25 Rc6, be? 

On the consistent 25 ..., Nb8 White can work on the kingside — h4 

after trading rooks. Now the pawns are too strong. 

26 de, Qf7; 27 Bc4, d5; 28 Nd5, Kh8; 29 Nb6, Qc7; 30 Nc8, Qc8; 
31 b5, NecS5. 

A striking defense is ..., Nc7—a8 

32 Qa3, Need; 33 Qe7, Ng3; 34. c7, BFS; 35 fg, h5; 36 a5, e4; 37 b6, 
ab; 38 ab, Kh7. 

On 38 ..., Qb7; 39 Qd8—b8. 

39 Qc5 1-0. 

The precocious GM maneuvered quietly before finishing in his 
usual style. The threats are b7, Qc6, and Qa5. 

Kasparov also wins with Black. 

King’s Indian Defense; L. Kavalek—G. Kasparov. 1 c4, 26; 2 Nc3, 
Bg7; 3 d4, Nf6; 4 e4, d6; 5 Nf3, 0-0; 6 h3, e5; 7 d5, Na6; 8 Be3, Nh5; 
9 Nh2?! 

The road is smoother after 9 Nd2. 

9 ..., Qe8; 10 Be2, Nf4; 11 Bf3, £5; 12 h4, Qe7; 13 g3, Nb4! 

Now 14 ef, fe: A. 15 fe, Nd3; 16 Kd2, Rf3; 17 Nf3, Bg4; 18 Ne4, 
Ne5 favors Black. B. 15 Be4, ef—Bc3. C. 15 Ne4, ef; 16 Bd2, Nd3; 
17 Ke2, Nc5 (Kasparov and Schiller in Player’s Chess News). 

14 Qb3, Nfd3; 15 Ke2. 

Guarding f3 and hoping to develop. 

15 ..., £4; 16 Bd2, fg; 17 fg, Rf3, 18 Nf3. 

On 18 Kf3, Bh3. 

18 ..., Bg4; 19 Rafi, Rf8; 20 Nd1? 

20 Be3, Qf7; 21 a3, Bf3; 22 Kd2, Qd7; 23 Rhgl leaves the horses 
hanging but 23 ..., a5; 24 ab, Nb4 gives compensation. 

20 ..., Qf7; 21 Be3, Bf3; 22 Kd2, Qd7; 23 Rhgl, Qh3; 24 a3, Bed; 
25 Rf8, Bf8; 26 ab, Qh2, 27 Kc3, Nel. 0-1. 

For 28 Bcl, Qgl wins easily 


The former chess king is subjected to a bear hug by his coun- 
tryman. 

Bogo-Indian; G. Kasparov-T. Petrosian: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 
Nf3, Bb4. 

Unwilling to face ..., b6; 4 a3, Petrosian’s own pet. 

4 Bd2, Qe7; 5 g3, Bd2; 6 Qd2, 0-0; 7 Bg2, d5?! 

The sound move is 7 ..., d6. 


BE A PATRON 


From the USCF you get a rating and a magazine, Dut the organiza- 
tional and promotional aspects of northern California chess centers 
around CalChess. CalChess coordinates the tournament schedule; it 
prods organizers to better efforts; through this magazine it provides 
a means of advertising tournaments. 

Your $25 patron membership will give you the comfort of knowing 
that you are putting something back into the game which has given 
you so much pleasure. For such a great game chess is very inexpen- 
sive. You can get a board for the cost of three golf balls, and unless 
you play a very bad game, you are not apt to drive your board into 
the water. A clock and set cost less than a golf bag, and you are not 
even allowed to bring clubs to tournaments. Chess cannot thrive on 
good wishes, though. Give that little extra to keep it alive (Send to 
Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821) (That way 
you’ ll get your first class mailing night away.) 
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PATRONS 
of 
CalChess 


Bryce Perry, Palo Alto 

Frank Garosi, Davis 

Paul McGinnis, Sacramento 

R.E. Fauber, Sacramento 

Robert Sphar, Texas 

John Marks, Aptos 

Ursula Foster, Modesto 

Ramona W. Gordon, Sacramento 

Joan C. Fauber, Sacramento 

K. Michael Goodall, Berkeley 

Matt Sankovich, Ukiah 

H.G. Thomas, San Jose 

Alfred Hansen, Hillsborough 

John A. Sumares, Mountain View 

Kurt P. Douglas, San Jose 

Lionel Silva, San Bruno 

Thomas Allen Cornelius, 
Sunnyvale 

Robert Lee Patterson, 
Rancho Cordova 

Louis Schafer, Sacramento 

Paul Friedrich, Union City 

James V. Eade, Concord 

Milo B. Terry, Jr., Daly City 

Max G. Rodel, San Francisco 

Thomas M. Rogers, Novato 

Jim Lockhart, San Jose 
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8 0-0, dc; 9 Na3. 

Flawless development. 

OT ae ia 

Opening the game while behind in development. 
10 dc, Qc5; 11 Racl, Nc6. 

Since 11 wi... 0S: 12 Ned. 
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International Games cont. 
12 Nce4, Qe7; 13 Nfes, Ne5; 14 Ne5, Nd5. 
Hoping for some air: 14 ..., Rd8; 15 Qa5, b6; 16 Nc6 wins. 


15 Rfd1, Nbé6. 
Since 15 ..., £6; 16 Bd5. 


16 Qa5, 26. 

Black’s intended 16 ..., f6 is frustrated by 17 Nc4, Nc4; 18 Re4 and 
Qc3 also 16 ..., Rd8; 17 Nc4. 

17 Rd3, Nd5; 18 e4, Nb6; 19 Bfl, Re8. 

Any time ..., Bd7; Rc7. 

20 Rdd1, Rf8; 21 a3. 

Even better than at move four. 

21 ..., Kg7; 22 b3, Kg8; 23 a4, Rd8. 

The threat was 24 QbS and a5. 

24 Qc5 1-0. 

Because White can answer 24 ..., Qe8 either by Qc7 or Ngé4. 


Moscow International 


Queen’s Gambit Declined; R. Knaak—E. Geller: 1 d4, d5; 2 c4, 
e6; 3 Nc3, Be7; 4 cd, ed: 5 Bf4, c6; 6 e3, BFS; 7 24. 

This is Botvinnik’s plan which holds the center and squeezes the 
K-side. 

7 ..., Beé; 8 h4, Nd7. 

Certainly not 8 ..., Bh4; 9 Qb3, b6; 10 Nf3, Be7; 11 Ne5 with an 
annoying bind. 

9 h5, Qb6; 10 Rb1, Ngf6; 11 £3, ho; 12 Bd3, c5; 13 Nge2, Rc8; 14 
Kf1, 0-0?! 

More active, perhaps is 14 ..., Nh7—g5 first. 

15 25, hg; 16 Bg5, Rfe8; 17 Qel, cd; 18 ed. 

Blankets the QN. 

18 ..., Nh7; 19 Be7, Re7; 20 Qg3, Ndf8; 21 Kf2, f6. 

Ugly but necessary. Now White begins to turn the screws. 

22 Bc2!, Bf7; 23 Bb3, Rcee8; 24 Rbd1, Ng5; 25 Nf4, Qd6. 

Black is helpless. 

26 Rd3. 

Not 26 Nd5, Re2. 

26 ..., b5; 27 Qg4, Rd7; 28 h6, g6; 29 Ncd5?! 

Better 29 Nfd5! 

29..., a5; 30 h7, -.gh7. 

Since 30 ..., Nfh4, 31 Nf6. 

31 Ng6 1-0 (Time) 

It is still unclear after 31 ..., Ng6. 


The following game shows that Black’s initiative is far from 
assured. 

Benko Gamit: R. Knaak—R. Vaganian: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, c5; 3 d5, 
b5; 4 cb, a6; 5 ba, Ba6; 6 Nc3, 26; 7 e4, Bfl; 8 Kfl, Bg7. 

Note that this looks like a transposed typo. 

9 93, d6; 10 Kg2, Nbd7; 11 h3, 0-0; 12 Nf3, Qa5; 13 Rel, Nb6; 14 
e5, Nfd7?! 

After 14 ... 
counterplay. 

15 Bg5, Rfe8?! (de); 1 e6, fe; 17 de, Nf6; 18 Re2, Qa6, 19 Bf6, Bf6; 
20 Ne4, Bg7; 21 h4, Rf8. 

And not 21 ..., Nc4; 22 Rb2, Qa2?; 23 b3. 

22 h5, gh; 23 Neg5, Rf5; 24 Qc2, Raf8; 25 Nf7, Rd5; 26 N3g5, 
Qd3, 27 Qd3, Rd3; 28 Rh1, Rd5; 29 Nh3, c4; 30 Nf4, Rb5; 31 Nhs, 
Bb2, 32 Rh4. 

Springing the vital resource of 33 Rg4. 

32 ..., Rf7; 33 ef, Kf7; 34 Nf4, e5; 35 Rh7, Kf6. 

or 35 ..., Kf8, 36 Rb7. 

36 Nh5, Ke6; 37 Rb7, d5, 38 a4. 

A thoroughbred pawn. 

38 ..., Rb3; 39 a5, Nad; 40 a6, Bd4; 41 a7, Ba7; 42 Ra7, Nb6; 43 
94, d4; 44 g5, c3. 

If 44 ..., Kf7; 45 26, Kg6; 46 ReS, c3; 47 Rg7 leads to mate. 

45 26, Nd5; 46 Ra8, d3; 47 27, Ne7; 48 Nf4, Kf6; 49 Nd3 1-0. 


, de; 15 ReS, Rfd8 or 15 Nd5, Nfd5 provides 


Minsk 


Slav Defense; L Psakhis—S. Domatov. 1 d4, d5; 2 c4, c6; 3 Nf3, 
Nf6; 4 Nc3, e6; 5 Bg5, h6. 
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Botvinnik’s war is ..., dc, the text is passively solid. 

6 Bf6, Qf6; 7 e3, Nd7; 8 Bd3, dc; 9 Bc4, Bd6; 10 0-0, Qe7. 

Since 10 ..., e5; 11 Ne4, Qe7; 12 Nd6, Qd6; 13 de wins a pawn. 

11 e4, e5. 

On 11 ..., c5 either 12 e5, Bc7; 13 Rel or 12 d5 are good for White. 

12 d5, Nb6; 13 Bb3, 0-0. 

And not cd; 14 Nd5, Nd5; 15 Ba4, Bd7; 16 Bd7, Qd7; 17 Qd5 with 
a persistent edge as after 17 ..., Qe7; 18 Rfdl, Rd8&; 19 QbS. 

14 dc, be; 15 Nh4!, Rd8; 16 Qh5, Be6; 17 Nf5, Qf6; 18 Be6, Qe6; 
19 Qh4. 

Assuring Black’s passivity; note his stabled QN. 

19 ..., Bf8; 20 Rad1, Qe8. 

Maybe ..., Rdl; 21 Rdl, Nc4 was better as his king would be safer. 

21 Nb1 (g4!?), Kh7; 22 Nd2, g6; 23 Ne3, Qe6; 24 b3, h5? 

Black cannot afford another pawn weakness so 24 ..., Be7; 25 
Qg3, Rd4 was a better try. 

25 Nf3, Be7; 26 Ng5, Bg5; 27 Qg5, Rd4; 28 f4, Rd1; 29 Rd], ef; 30 
Qf4, Qe7. 

Also 30 ..., Re8; 31 Rd6, Qe4; 32 Qf7, Kh6; 33 Rg6; Qg6; 34 NFS. 

31 Rf1, Rf8; 32 g4, Qc5; 33 b4, Qb4; 34 gh, Nd7; 35 Rdl, Qe7; 36 
hg, Kg8 (36 ..., fg; 37 Rd7); 37 Qhé6 1-0. 


Torino 


Petroff Defense; A Karpov—L. Portisch: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nf6; 3 
Ne5, d6; 4 Nf3, Ne4; 5 d4, d5; 6 Bd3, Be7; 7 0-0, Nc6; 8 Rel, BfS. 

More usual ..., Bg4. 

9 c4, Nb4?! 

Black gets too little of the center now. (I don’t know; it seems that 
12 ..., Nf6 would have held the center better than the exchange 
—ed.) 

10 Bf1, 0-0; 11 a3, Nc6; 12 Nc3, Nc3; 13 be, dc; 14 Bc4, Bd6; 15 
Bg5, Qd7; 16 Nh4, Nas. 

Hoping to forestall Qf3, Bg6; Ng6, hg; h4! 

17 Ba2, b5; 18 a4, a6; 19 ab, ab; 20 Nf5, Qf5; 21 Be7, Rfb8; 22 g4! 

Now 22 ..., Qg6; 23 h4 tightens the grip. 

22 ..., Qd7; 23 Bf7!, Kh8. 

Dismal but 23 ..., Kf7; 24 RaS, Ra5; 25 Qb3 mates. 

24 Bd6, Qf7; 25 Re7, Qf8; 26 Bc5, Qf4; 27 Qe2, h6; 28 Re4, QF7; 
29 Re5, Nc4; 30 Ra8, Ra8; 31 Rf5, Qg6; 32 Qe4, Kh7; 33 h3, Ral; 34 
Kg2, Rel; 35 Bb4, Nd6; 36 Bd6, cd; 37 Qd3, d5; 38 f3 1-0. 

As h4-h5 opens a battery. 

Ljubojevic posts his first win against Karpov by employing the lat- 
ter’s style. 

Ruy Lopez; L. Ljubojevic—A. Karpov: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 
Bb5, a6; 4 bad, Nf6; 5 0-0, Be7; 6 Rel, b5; 7 Bb3, 0-0; 8 c3, d6; 9 h3, 
Bb7; 

Unusual for the champion. 

10 d4, Nd7; 11 Nbd2, Bf6; 12 Nf1, Re8; 13 Ng3, g6; 14 Bh6, Nas; 
15 Bc2, c5. 

Since 15 ..., ed; 16 Nd4 is inferior. 

16 d5, Nc4; 17 Qcl, Bg7; 18 a4!, Neb6é. 

Otherwise 18 ..., Bh6; 19 Qh6, Nb2; 20 Reb1, Nc4; 21 Bd3 yields a 
plus on both wings. 

19 a5, Nc8; 20 c4, Bh6; 21 Qh6, Qf6; 22 Ne2!, Ne7 (b4!?); 23 Ne3, 
b4; 24 Bad, Bc8; 25 Bc6, Nc6?! 

Passive but safer is 25 ..., Ra7. Now Black’s pawns are exposed. 
After 25 ..., Ra7; 26 Na4, Rd8; 27 Nb6, Nb8 White still has to open 
lines. 

26 dc, be; 27 ed, Bd7; 28 be. 

The two files outweigh the ragged pawns. 

9 28 ..., Qe7. 

On 28 ..., Bc6; 29 Redl, Be4; 30 NgS5 wins. 

29 Red1, Red8; 30 Rab1, Bad. 

Or 30 ..., Rab8; 31 Qd2, Bc6; 32 Rb8 also 31 ..., Rb1 is similar to 
the game. 

31 Rd2, Rab8; 32 Rdb2, Rb2, 33 Rb2, £6; 34 Rb6, Qc7; 35 Nh2. 

The knight’s incursion proves decisive. 

35 ..., Bc6; 36 Ng4, Rf8; 37 £3, £5; 38 ef, R#5; 39 Qd2. 

Not 39 Ne3??, RhS. 

Kg7; 40 Ra6, e4; 41 fe, Rf7; 42 5, Qc8; 43 Qh6, Kh8; 44 e6; Rg7; 
45 Rb6 1-0. 
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A Rebuttal to ‘‘What about Class Prizes’”’ 


Dear Editors: 

A recent editoral article perpetrated in the June-July issue of Chess 
Voice in regard to class prizes has compelled me to respond in the 
fashion to which those who know me have become accustomed — 
loudly and angrily. 

I have heard many arguments in favor of bleeding the wallets of 
class (under 2000) players to support masters, but what surprises me 
about these arguments is 1) their reliance on irrational assumptions 
by people who are supposed to be rational, intelligent people (i.e. 
chess players) and 2) the fact that a majority of chess players hold 
them. The article in question espoused most of the standard 
arguments that I keep hearing, so let’s take a look at what it says. 

The very first example of the ‘‘evils’’ of class prizes given is that in 
the 1973 Paul Masson ‘‘a ‘D’ player could hope to bank $750 after 
two days of roasting in the sun. No master could hope to earn as 
much in any other tournament in Northern California. . .’’ Given the 
assumption — a faulty one — that it is such a terrible thing for a D 
player to win money, a couple of obvious points are still carefully ig- 
nored here. In that same tournament a master could waltz away with 
a prize of $2000 (if my memory is correct — it might have been 
more), far more than the ‘‘D’’ players could have won — so the im- 
plication that the ‘‘D’’ players who eventually won the $750 was tak- 
ing bread from the mouths of starving masters is absurd. 

Furthermore, let’s look at the contributions made to the master 
who won by all the ‘‘D’’ players, shall we? I have no figures from 
Paul Masson, so I’ll look at one of our impending Labor Day 
tournaments, the Golden Bear Open. Based on information given in 
the flyer, I’ll break down the tournament prize fund: 

1) 125 paid entries, paying $35 each (ignoring late fees) returns 
$3200 in cash prizes — that’s about a 67 per cent return. 

2) Based on 125 entries we can expect about this proportion of 
players: Masters 10, Experts 15, A’s 20, B’s 25, C’s 25. D/E/Unrated 
30. 

3) So the actual return of prizes looks like this: 


M X A B Cc D/E/Unr. 
Total Entry Fee Contribution $350 $525 $700 $875" $875 $1050 
Total Return $700 $560 $520 $480 $440 $400 
% of Entry Fees Returned 200 105 78 58 51 3] 


So who is getting screwed here? The poor C, D, E, and unrated 
player, not the master. That’s because prizes are not awarded 
equitably — as you go down the rating scale, the amount of money 
contributed goes up (more players) but the actual money amount of 
the prize fund goes down. 

If you look at the prize distribution from a standpoint of absolute 
fairness, it is the D/E/Unrated players who should be dividing up 
that nice $700 kitty, not the masters — because it’s the D players who 
poured in that $1050 in the first place, and $700 is pretty close to 67 
percent of $1050. 

Incidentally, those massive class prize funds awarded in the 
Heraldica tournaments are not created with mirrors. They are a 
result of eliminating the bloated master prize fund and thus merely 
giving back to the class players a (for once) reasonable share of their 
entry fees. 

All right, there is an inequity in the way prize money is 
redistributed. Why is this? One fatuous answer I hear to this ques- 
tion is that ‘‘the masters are better players, so they deserve more.”’ 
This would make some sense if we were talking about the U.S. Open, 
where all compete on an equal basis and (theoretically) the best 
players win. We are, however, talking about class tournaments, 
which are in reality many separate tournaments or persons. The sec- 
tions do not compete with each other. 

The only rationale remaining, then, is that we somehow benefit 
from the mere presence of those godlike beings in our midst. Of 
course, they may not be in our midst in the first place — at LERA 
they are often in another building, at Berkeley in another room. But 
let’s say they are. The article makes a big deal of how the opportuni- 
ty to watch the games of Browne, deFirmian, etc, is worth the entry 
fee by itself (and, therefore, who needs prize money). The writer’s 


wife also thought deFirmian was ‘‘kinda cute.’’ Well, I; 
When I enter a tournament, I set down to play chess, not; 
chess. I play another ‘‘A’’ player. Not Browne, not Grefe, nj 
mian. I spend those precious moments when my opponent’s 
ticking getting a drink of water or thinking about my next; 
don’t watch Browne or Grefe, or even deFirmian, even if hei€re are | 
cute. Looking around me, I can’t see much difference. In eve Winfiel 
nament since hell unfroze, a player’s primary interest has ha New O 
will continue to be his games, his score, his analysis and his ©° City. 


ul Mc 


; peer, Saale te . 

for a prize, not how Joe Shlabotnik is doing in the next room Put 
core ; al player 
new gambit in the Queen’s Pretzel Untwisted. Fica’s lea 


In the section of the article entitled ‘‘Prizes Classy and Oth the clut 
the writer makes a somewhat sneering condescension’ Scott’s 
! 


‘*‘Weak’’ player who expects to win money in a chess tourna, gi minu 
tells him to go to the racetrack for better odds. The assUMpIp eyailec 
is that there are a horde of ‘‘C’’ players out there thirsting allacknowl 
money. This is ridiculous. ‘‘C’’ players come to tournament and ind 
chess. This does NOT mean they shouldn’t expect a re one 
return on their investment — their entry fee. But the writer!y: «+ of di 


presses a sentiment implicit in the mathematics of all publish 


“gy. SO C 
fund tables in tournament announcements: ‘‘you’re a fool ie. who 
pect an even break, and don’t expect one here.”’ ictories h 


He also compares a tournament prize fund to a poker gam ‘tior 

everybody throws money into a pot. I fail to see the any 

oe : orphy, w 
poker no one classifies the players into ranks and then decla atic N 
the lower ranks can only get one third of the pot, no matter! distingu 
it gets. Interestingly, two paragraphs later, the writer turns). L ouisi 
and says that ‘‘a chess tournament is not a betting pool.’’ Wé 4, alloy 
prize fund isn’t exactly that, I fail to see what it is. The fact! 
not distributed equitably does ot de facto excuse those peopl respects 
the distributing. A pie sliced up unequally is still a pie. eo mill 

Lastly, the fool who wrote this article has the gall to sa payj’> 
‘*stinking B player gets more for his efforts, which involvedb rently h 
fort than an IM or GM gets for playing competition. . .”’ Wectyal s 
where have you or anyone else ever seen a tournament Whéist ate tk 
prize exceeds the Master prize? Just because a *‘B’’ player Wh, 4}, pro 
of money in one instance (a large tournament) and a master wel] jr 
in another does not mean that the B player is robbing the mame jt 
wasn’t for a lot of “‘stinking’’ B and C and D and E playetlys even 
wouldn’t be any money for the masters to win at all. Incideyq 
does take a lot of effort to win a B section or a D section. Ip) 
cond in the A section of the July 4th LERA. Three times m 
went over five hours. Three times my game was the last to! 
played my heart out and probably exerted one hell of a lott 
fort than Biyiasas or Silman did while being paired down! 12 Mot 
points every round. For that matter, a lot of us ‘‘stinking”’ pe Johar 
ners, right down to Mr. Alesso, who won the Unrated, play to be o 
and fought well, as hard and comparatively as well as the, Londc 
did. 

Mr. Fauber and the rest of the editorial staff of Chess vaissessed 
contributed to this blight in the pages of an otherwise fine maeh his 
you are wrong. It’s the lower rated player who gets the shorl°4 of - 
the stick (and I’m a 2000 player, so I’m not even blowing pee in M 
horn). The C player is the backbone of CalChess and the Usp 0ns- 
prize money pays the masters. His dues support the organizati 
efforts keep American chess alive, and my hat is off to him. L 
viewpoint prevails — and from talking to players from aro. abou! 
Bay Area, it sadly seems that it will — then you will drive hint 24 Stu 
The master parasite, through greed, will have killed the ho# Pook, 
there will be no more chess tournaments. So if you persist in ae 
insult to injury — sneering at the lower rated players who only a 2 
fair shake, I only have one reply. pa 

The hell with Vou. Phe 

Kevin M. Lewis . nee 

San Rafael, CA Bry. 
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Our Chess Heritage 


Ty 
nol] Morphy and the Agony of Victory 


e, ne 
nt’s by R.E. Fauber 


NEXT} 
f here are conquerors and there are conquerors. In December, 


n eve Winfield Scott, an experienced 60 year-old general, stopped 
as ba New Orleans en route to the campaign in which he captured 
| his cO City. The towering, magisterial Scott wanted an opponent at 
;to put him ‘fon my mettle.’’ His hosts suggested the names of 
OmaI players whom Scott promptly rejected as unworthy of one of 
rica’s leading amateurs. Finally he was assured that if he showed 
1 Oth the club that evening he would meet a worthy challenger. 
SION coott’s amazement New Orleans fielded a nine year-old boy, 
Nal. diminutive size gave him more the appearance of a seven year- 
IMpiprevailed upon at last to play, Scott suffered two quick defeats 
ng alecknowledged his conqueror’s prowess ‘“‘trembling in amaze- 
neni and indignation.”’ 

_T&é; opponent was Paul Morphy, and Scott’s was but the first of a 
Titer ict of distinguished names who fell victim to the New Orleans 
blistigy, So decisive was his superiority over those leading contem- 
Dol ries who could be prevailed to play him that the very evidence of 

ctories has led subsequent generations to reflect upon how weak 

Gallynosition must have been. 

aN0s-nhy, who never let anyone forget his lineage, was born of an 
decle ratic New Orleans family on June 22, 1837. His father Alonzo 
atte! distinguished attorney who, along with his uncle Eustus served 
uni Louisiana Supreme Court. It was Eustus who had inveigled 

© to allow himself to be fed to the young lion. 

act ‘ey were a chess playing family. Both Alonzo and Eustus played 
Peop respectable games, but Morphy did not imbibe chess with his 
~ ger’s milk. She took a rather dim view of the game. In his early 
(0 Sa; Paul’s chess playing was restricted to Sundays and holidays. 
ved rently his mother regarded the game as a distraction from the 

ectual studies which young Paul had to make in order to 

Witlstuate the escutcheon of the family honor. Morphy’s mother 
/€l Whoth protective and domineering. Her influence upon him con- 
stel'\q well into adulthood, and he only seems to have been able to 
- M>qme it by withdrawal inside himself. He was tied to her apron- 


ayes, even though those strings could become very long for a brief 
1Cl Nd. 


1. I ph 
es Mm 
t to! 


loti 
owill 12 Morphy played a three game match against the Hungarian 


Q?? te Johann Lowenthal, who was considered good enough a year 
play to be one of the elite invited to the first international tourna- 
| they London, 1851. Morphy won that 1850 match by a score of 

i 
a yopssessed of an extremely retentive memory, Morphy breezed 
‘3 mee his education in an era when mnemonics was the basic 
hj of OF of instruction. By 1857 he had graduated from Spring Hill 
ving ree in Mobile, Alabama and had successfully passed his bar ex- 
e US ations. The examining committee only imposed the limitation 
nizati Or PHY could not practice law until he had reached his major- 


= Labourdonnais before him, Morphy had a passion for chess. 

a hinted studied deeply both the German Handbuch, Staunton’s 

‘a pod book, and the games of the Labourdonnais-McDonnels match 

ast inde others. In his graduating year at Spring Hill he gave away all 

; only2ess books — not because he lacked interest but because he 

‘dy knew everything they contained. He is also reported to have 

yn the entire Louisiana legal code by heart. In 1858, preparing 

his match with Adolf Anderssen, he showed his traveling 

tary, Frederick Edge, several Anderssen games which he held in 

_ ory. In memory and imagination Morphy most closely re- 

se Ses our contemporary Mikhail Tal — solid erudition and a flair 
ancy combinations. 


So Morphy had time on his hands and a mother satisfied at his 
precocious passing of the bar. Fortunately this was the same time 
when American chess players were organizing the First American 
Chess Congress, along the lines of London, 1851 — a series of 
elimination matches. The contestants included Charles Henry 
Stanley, a British migrant generally conceded to be the leading 
American player, and Louis Paulsen, an Iowa potato farmer who 
returned to Europe and became one of the deepest thinkers in chess. 
Morphy earned his invitation thanks to the representations of the 
New Orleans chess community and of Alabama’s Judge A.B. Meek, 
who had unsuccessfully contested conclusions with Morphy while he 
was at Spring Hills. 

Some informal games before the Congress showed Morphy to be 
indeed formidable, but the early matches showed him clearly in- 
domitable. In three elimination matches Morphy yielded a single 
draw and suffered no losses to bring him into the finals match with 
Paulsen. 

Against Paulsen Morphy unleashed his greatest combination after 
the game’s rather rocky start. Bobby Fischer wrote of Morphy in 
1964, ‘‘Morphy was perhaps the most accurate chess player who ever 
lived. . . Morphy always fought on in bad positions and found win- 
ning possibilities in situations that looked hopeless.”’ Surely this is a 
portrait of a paradoxical Morphy. How did he get such rotten posi- 
tions when he was so ‘‘accurate.’’? 

Four Knights Game, New York 1857; L. Paulsen—P. Morphy: 1 
e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Nc3, Nf6; 4 Bb5, Bc5?!; 5 0-0, 0-0; 6 Ne5, Re8. 

A Black 6 ..., Ne5 is happily answered by 7 d4. Morphy has prob- 
lems. 

7 Nc6, de; 8 Bcd, b5. 

No typical developing move will do here since 8 ..., Ne4, 9 Ne4, 
Re4; 10 Bf7,Kf7; 11 QhS is a very routine win. 

9 Be2, Ne4; 10 Ne4, Re4; 11 Bf3. 

Here 11 c3 may better restrict the Black pieces, while on the next 
move 12 d3 preserves White’s good game. Paulsen now begins to 
gather rosebuds to no great purpose. 

11 ..., Re6; 12 c3, Qd3; 13 b4, Bb6; 14 a4, ba; 15 Qa4, Bd7; 16 
Ra2? 

This clinker costs a crucial tempo, while 16 Qa6, Qf5; 17 dé4 is very 
equal. 

16 ..., Rae8; 17 Qa6, Qfs3. 
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Steinitz, a great Morphy admirer, embossed this position on the 
cover of his Modern Chess Instructor, so we can but do as much 
here. Punctuation is superfluous, since the thunderbolt speaks for 
itself. 

18 gf, Rg6; 19 Kh1, Bh3; 20 Rd1, Bg2; 21 Kg1, Bf3; 22 Kf1, Beg2. 

Evidently Morphy did not have the whole continuation worked 
out and was still looking for the win. Here 22 ..., Rg2 and 1) d4, Rh2 
or 2) 23 Qd3, Rf2; 24 Kgl, Rg2; 25 Khl, Rgl is faster. 

23 Kgl, Bh3. 

He could also have tried 23 ..., BeS; 24 Kfl, Bf5 mating next move. 

24 Kh1, Bf2; 25 Of1, Bfl; 26 Rf1, Re2; 27 Ral, Rh6; 28 d4, Be3 
0-1. 

Morphy played with great rapidity, seldom consuming more than 
five minutes a move, while Paulsen was a player of agonizing 
slowness. Sometimes he consumed an hour and a half a move. Dur- 
ing one game he fell into a dreamy think. His head began to sag; his 
eyelids closed; and he remained motionless for half an hour. Morphy 
39 cont. on p. 40 
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Paul Morphy 


sat the board patiently, silently. Then Paulsen’s eyes opened. He 
looked up sheepishly and asked, ‘‘Oh is it my move, Mr. Morphy?’’ 

Morphy won the match against Paulsen by 5-1 with two draws and 
convincingly captured the American Chess Congress by a cumulative 
score of 15%-2'’%. 

The New Orleans Chess Club, bursting with pride in its young 
hero, issued a challenge for Howard Staunton to come to America to 
contest a match against Morphy. Staunton begged off on the 
reasonable grounds of arduous literary labors, the rigors of the 
voyage, and lack of practice. He suggested haughtily that, if Morphy 
came to Europe, he would have no lack of players able to give him a 
game. 

Morphy embarked on his European odyssey in June of 1858. The 
next 10 months were to prove a triumphal tour for him. He arrived in 
London on his 21st birthday. Visiting at the Divan and St. George’s 
he encountered Howard Staunton periodically and proposed an ‘“‘of- 
fhand’’ game each time. Staunton found ways to sidestep such offers 
on every occasion. Morphy did secure some competition from 
Seymour Boden (‘‘Never miss a check. It might be mate.’’) and 
checked him to death. Boden at the time was considered the best 
native British chess player. Along came Henry Edward Bird, a rising 
player. Good old ‘‘Eddy’’ feared none—including Morphy. 

“‘What me worry?’’ Morphy’s play in their offhand encounters 
seems to suggest. As a gracious southerner he adopted a very giving 
attitude in his famous incounter with Bird. 

Philidor Defense, London, 1858; H.E. Bird—P. Morphy: 1 e4, e5; 
2 Nf3, d6; 3 d4, £5? 

There was a combative quality to Morphy which he hid from his 
contemporaries beneath the veneer of impeccable manners and a 
diminutive five foot four inches of height. While his insides seethed 
with battle lust, outside he appeared dignified and impassive. Stan- 
dard in this position at the time was 4 de, fe; 5 Ng5, d5; 6 Nc3, c6; 7 
e6, Nh6; 8 Nge4. 

Bird is quite up to the minute in his reply, but he must play 4 Nc3, 
fe; 5 Ne4, d5; 6 NdS! 

4 Nc3, fe; 5 Ne4, d5; 6 Ng3?, e4; 7 Ne5, Nf6; 8 Bg5, Bd6; 9 Nh5, 
0-0; 10 Qd2, Qe8; 11 g4?!, Ng4, 12 Ng4, Qh5; 13 Ne5, Nc6. 

A typical Morphy developing move, but better long term pro- 
posals stem from the provocative and loosening 13 ..., c5. 

14 Be2, Qh3; 15 Nc6, be; 16 Be3, Rb8; 17 0-0-0, Rf2!?? 

The 19th century would have referred to this move as a remarkable 
conceit. It leads to a draw, which Bird manages to lose while trying to 
win. 

18 Bf2, Qa3. 

The amazing variation is 19 Qg5, Qb2; 20 Kd2, Bb4; 21 Ke3, Qa3; 
22 Bd3, Baé. 

19 c3, Qa2; 20 b4, Qal; 21 Ke2, Qa4. 

White refuses to allow a draw after Black’s impudent rook 
sacrifice. So he loses. Simply 22 Kel draws. 
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22 Kb2, Bb4!; 23 cb, Rb4; 24 Qb4, Qb4; 25 Ke2, e3!; 26 Be} 
27 Rd3, Qc4; 28 Kd2, Qa2; 29 Kd1, Qb1 0-1. Morphy ¢ 
The Reverend John Owen had no defense against Morphy’ 
when they met in a match where Morphy conceded the odds Of) 
and move. Owen lost by a margin of 54-4. | 
Morphy’s first serious challenge was from Johann Lowe 
who had considerably improved since 1850 but whose nerves; 
collapsed under the strain of a match. Indeed, of all the Europ 
Lowenthal scored best against Morphy in a serious match. Yet} 
not even come close, losing by 9-3 with two draws. The final; 
was the most beautiful of Morphy’s career and shows an extr 
subtle understanding of position. 
Ruy Lopez, Match, 1858; P. Morphy—J. Lowenthal: 1 e4 
Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bb5, a6; 4 Bad, Nf6; 5 d4. 
What the heck, these guys would never find the Chigorin De 
over the board so let’s open things up. 
S ..., ed; 6 e5, Ne4; 7 0-0, Nc5; 8 Bc6, dc; 9 Nd4, Ne6; 10) 
Be6; 11 Qe2. A very | 
White has little to show for the opening, a fact which Black yy useful o 
demonstrate by 11 ..., Qd4; 12 Rdl, Bg4, or Black could simplyypite’s w 
1] ..., Be7. Instead he strives to post his bishops “aggressively 73 ..., k 
11 ..., BeS?!; 12 Nc3, Qe7?!; 13 Ne4, h6; 14 Be3!, Be3; I5| Despite 
Bf5; 16 Ng3, Bc2. threats. H 
The key to this pawn sacrifice is that White’s heavy pieces ‘but it has | 
more easily into action, and it is this slight positional edge COlput. The ' 
with cramping pawns which allows Morphy to hold the initiatirge3, Rd7; 
the rest of the game. sword. 
17 f4, 26; 18 e6! 28 Qe3, 
The point being that 18 ..., Qe6; 19 Qc3. The bishop is loose, Morph 
small tactical point increases White’s positional trumps. one had a 
18 ..., BES; 19 Nf5, gf; 20 ef, Kf7; 21 Qh3, Qf6; 22 Rael, Rhd 3] tyoul 
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A very beautiful move. White gets to bring more force into the on- 
ack oy useful open file. On 23 ..., Re5; 24 fe the KBP falls like a rock, and 
mpljwhite’s win is secure. 
sively 23 ..., Kg6; 24 Rfel, Re5S; 25 Re5, Rd8; 26 Qg3, Kh7; 27 h3, Rd7. 
5 15 | Despite severely reduced material Morphy continues to spin 

threats. His positional judgment makes his tactical task less dazzling, 
Ces tut it has been his judgment of position which has brought the tactics 
€ COligut. The very logical 27 ..., Rd5 allows the tactical 28 Re8, Qg7; 29 
tiatinQe3, Rd7; 30 Qe6, Rf7; 31 b4 when Black must throw himself on the 
sword. 

28 Qe3, b6; 19 Kh2, c5; 30 Qe2, Qg6; 31 Reé! 

D0Se,| Morphy maintains the pressure. Before Alexander Alekhine no 
one had a finer feel for the uses of the initiative. 
Rhd 31 ..., Qg7; 32 QhS, RdS. 

A better try than 32 ..., R£7; 33 Rh6, Qh6; 34 Qf7 and so forth. 

33 b3, b5. 

Black is running out of moves since 33 . , a5; 34 a4. 

34 Ra6, Rd6; 35 QF5, Qg6; 36 Qzgé, Kg6; 37 Ra5, Rb6; 3 ¢4, c6; 
39 Kg3, h5; 40 Ra7, hg; 41 hg, Kf6; 42 f5, Ke5; 43 Re7, Kd6; 44 f6, 
Rb8; 45 g5, Rf8; 46 Kf4, c4; 47 be, be; 48 Kf5, c3; 49 Re3 1-0. 

We may safely assume that the spectators did not comprehend 
what was going on, but a brilliant, comprehensive, and finished per- 
formance by Morpi., 

In August, 1858 we enter a murky period in Morphy’s career. 
There was a chess congress scheduled in Birmingham. Originally it 
had been slated for July but was postponed in hopes of having the 
American champion enter the lists. Staunton entered the tournament, 
and Morphy, presumably hungry to test him, would surely not pass 
up such an opportunity. Staunton played as promised, but Morphy 
hastened north from his match with Lowenthal only to watch and to 
give a blindfold simultaneous exhibition. To say that the Lowenthal 
match came too close to the Birmingham Congress for Morphy’s 
stamina to include both fails because Lowenthal did play, defeated 
Staunton in the second elimination round and won the tournament. 

Morphy, rebuffed in all proposals of a set match with Staunton, 
took the boat to France and arranged a match with Daniel Harrwitz, 
the resident pro at the Cafe de la Regence. 

Harrwitz had a reputation but a very uneven result in formal com- 
petition. Therefore, it was a bit of a puzzle to French chess en- 
thusiasts when he began the match with two straight wins from Mor- 
phy. Frederick Edge, Morphy’s traveling secretary, claimed that 
Morphy had a cold which sapped his strength and that he told Edge 
after the second loss that Harrwitz would never win a game from him 
again. Whatever the circumstances, Harrwitz never won another 
game. Whether or not he had regained health, Morphy seems to have 
diagnosed the Harrwitz style thoroughly after two losses and re- 
pe with four consecutive wins. This one evened the score at 

Philidor Defense; P. Morphy—D. Harrwitz: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 
d4, ed; 4 Qd4, Nc6; 5 Bb5, Bd7; 6 Bc6, Bc6; 7 Bg5, £6? 

A thoroughgoing error since the doubled pawns mean nothing 
after 7 ..., Nf6; 8 Bf6, Qf6; 9 QFf6 etc. 

8 Bh4, Nh6; 9 Nc3, Qd7. 

A truly awkward move since White will surely think of planting a 

onp knight on £5 eventually. Just 9 ..., Be7'0-O'Nf7 is more harmonious. 


10 0-0, Be7; 11 Rad1, 0-0; 12 Qc4, Rf7. 

Harrwitz deprives his knight of an important square. Neither does 
he intend a subsequent ..., f5. 

13 Nd4, Ng4; 14 h3, Ne5; 15 Qe2, g5?; 16 Bg3, Rg7; 17 Nfs, Rg6; 
18 f4, gf; 19 rf4, Kh8; 20 Rh4, Bf8; 21 BeS, fe; 22 Rf1, Qe6; 23 NbS, 
Qg8. 

Harrwitz sets a trap since 24 Nc7, Rc8; 25 Nd5, Bd5 gets Black ac- 
tive. 

24 Rf2, a6; 25 Nc7, Rc8; 26 Nd5, Bd5; 27 ed, Re7. 

Morphy had foreseen 27 ..., Qd5; 28 Rh7; Kh7; 29 Qh5, Bh6; 30 
Nh6, Rh6; 31 Qfs. 

28 c4, Be7; 29 Rh5, Qe8. 


Black has a very passive position and should preface any attempt 
at counterplay by 29 ..., b6, although 30 b4 repeats the theme of the 
game. 

30 c5!, Rec5. 

A surprising but very serious threat looms. On 30 ..., Rd7; 31 cd, 
Bd6; 32 Nd6, R2d6; 33 reS, Qd7; 34 Re8, Rg8; 35 Qe5, Qe: 36 Rff8 
is quite attractive. Having tied him to kingside defense, Morphy is 
now breaking Black in the center — a good illustration of alternation 
play. 

31 Rh7, Kh7; 32 Qh5, Kg8; 33 Ne7, Kg7; 34 Nf5, Kg8; 35 Nd6 1-0. 

After this game Harrwitz managed only a single draw while being 
bested 5-2 in wins. It was his turn to plead ill-health and award the 
match and the stakes to Morphy. 

As a result of Staunton’s sot very veiled insinuations about his 
status in the chess world, Morphy was becoming increasingly testy. 
Staunton constantly made a distinction between the chess profes- 
sional and the chess player who also had serious work to do. A 
southern gentleman and heir to a substantial estate, Morphy took 
Staunton’s barbs to heart. Following his victory over Lowenthal he 
used his winnings to buy a suite of furniture for the Lowenthal fami- 
ly. He now employed the Harrwitz stakes to finance Adolf 
Anderssen’s journey to Paris. 

Anderssen had devoted his energies to teaching mathematics to the 
detriment of international competition but could not resist the temp- 
tation to play the American wonder. The match, begun in December, 
1858 produced some surprises. Both Morphy and Anderssen were 
famous for their brilliant combinations; both Morphy and 
Anderssen were knights of the Evans Gambit. In 11 games the Evans 
Gambit appeared only once, both palladins preferring the Ruy Lopez 
in symmetrical king’s pawn openings. The spectators shook their 
heads in amazement whern Anderssen three times began with 1 a3. 
They wagged their tongues at the lack of brilliance, but the games 
were real slugfests —- more notable for positional pugnacity than tac- 
tical accuracy. Morphy again began slowly playing a loss and a draw 
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from a sick bed but then reeled off six unanswered wins before 
Anderssen could take another game. Morphy then put the German 
away to finish 7-2 with two draws. 

Clearly this was a match where each combatant accorded the other 
respect and where Morphy showed himself the superior fighter. 
Anderssen was his most dangerous foe, a man capable of more than 
combinations. Morphy rose to the occasion and achieved a crushing 
score, although the struggle itself was much closer. 

A fan complained that Anderssen was not playing with his usual 
brilliance, to which Anderssen replied, ‘‘Mr. Morphy won’t let me.’’ 
The adoring chess crowd proclaimed Morphy the equal of Labour- 
donnais. More perceptive, Anderssen declared Morphy to be better. 


Hero’s Welcome 

Morphy returned to London where he crushed Augustus Mongre- 
dien in a match before returning to the United States in May, 1859. 
He arrived in New York to a hero’s welcome, the New World had 
bested the Old in an intellectual pursuit and Americans of all-stations 
basked in the reflected glory of the amazing Morphy. New Yorkers 
organized a testimonial banquet and presented him with a gorgeous 
chess set. Not to be outdone, Bostonians put together their own ban- 
quet where the intellectual Brahmins turned out in force. James 
Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sr., and Louis Agassiz felt it 
important enough to attend. They heaped hours of tedious oratory 
on the conqueror and produced some truly atrocious poetry in his 
honor. 

The New York Ledger engaged his services as a columnist for the 
princely sum of $3,000 a year, in those days a sum sufficient for a life 
of luxury. There were Paul Morphy hats, Paul Morphy cigars. Mor- 
phy also issued the first commercial endorsement by a sports figure 
when he declared of a watch, ‘‘I have examined the contents of this 
watch and find it to be made of 100 per cent genuine machinery.’’ 
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This lithograph of Morphy and Paulsen taken from a photograph by Matthew Brady is the only known likeness 


extant of both players together. 42 





Dark Side of the Moon Morphy ¢ 

Today Morphy would be termed a celebrity; he was the fiybecame @! 
American history. The anomaly increasingly preyed upon his mharmlessl 
Trained in the law, he was idolized for playing a game. His myopera, 00 
was dismayed by his notoriety and insisted that Paul promise y Althou 
to play chess for stakes or in public again. Today we have a legiga suspicl0 
people who subsist on simply being noticed — sports figures wi and kept | 
much in the way of brains, actors without much in the way of twas in N¢ 
models without much even in the way of body. You can find, bit is not 
congregating in New York’s Studio 54 to admire each other; He agt 
clog the talk shows on television with tedious chatter; they rm chess sho 
political office on a platform of visibility. In 1859 Morphy wa dream of 
alone as a celebrity. spell of N 
Already at the New York banquet Morphy showed a desire to; hibition, 
his uniqueness. In his speech that night he declared, ‘‘Chegs », chit-chat 
has been and never can be aught but a recreation. . . [it] shoul Morph 
kept in the background and restrained within its proper provin 
The master of ceremonies, Colonel Mead, referred in his speg The na 
chess as a profession of which Morphy was the world’s leadingp h Bl 
titioner. Morphy responded to this with such acerbity that th 3 
onel retired from the stage in dismay and no small rage. . ats 
Upon returning to New Orleans he opened a law office but P ey a 
got a case. After two months he abruptly vacated his office. One hic 
to wonder how devoted to law he was. He had connections, bi#” , HI = 
never exploited them. Perhaps he had studied law more in defen villi 
to the inertia of his family’s tradition than to his own attache ‘I. brill 
that profession. * ae 
As the years progressed, he became increasingly idle. He trae tOU’ Ba 
to Europe during the height of the Civil War and contested wn in ‘ 
games with Arnous de Riviere. He also played some in New Othe Hen a 
with his friend Charles Maurian, but gradually after 186 van 
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Morphy cont. 
he fiybecame an idle promenade for him. By day he strolled Canal Street 
his mharmlessly ogling the women and by night he was a regular at the 
Lis mpopera, one of his lifelong passions. | 
nise d Although he was known to fly into rages at the mention of chess, 
1 legin. a suspicion lurks that he maintained a secret attachment to the game 
es wij and kept up on developments. When informed that Wilhelm Steinitz 
-of ta was in New Orleans in 1883, Morphy remarked, ‘‘I know. His gam- 
findgbit isnot good.”” . . eo 
ther; He agreed to an interview with Steinitz, but he stipulated that 
ey run chess should not be a topic of conversation. For Steinitz this was the 
hy we dream of a lifetime; he had become a chess professional under the 
spell of Morphy’s beautiful games. Now it was blighted by this pro- 


ire toi hibition, and the two immortals spent some awkward moments of 


hess p, chit-chat before Steinitz awkwardly bowed out of the room. 


shou: Morphy died the next year. 
TOVIN: : 
M 
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ding The name Paul Morphy connotes brilliance. In later years when 
at the Joseph Blackburne would spring a combination, he liked to call it “‘a 
‘jittle bit of Morphy.’’ A generation of players tried to emulate Mor- 
but »phy’s attacking skill. His advent and example put an end to an era 
which had begun after the Labourdonnais-McDonell match of 1934 
ig pyand which can charitably be labeled stodgy. Later commentators, 
defeetotably Steinitz and Richard Reti stressed that Morphy was supreme- 
chman? brilliant because he first laid a sound positional basis for attack. 
| Still, brilliancy requires cooperation. The opponent must be strong 
te tra enough to provide resistence but just weak enough to provide a nar- 
sted OW Opening which requires sacrifices to widen. Ina blindfold exhibi- 
te (jy.tion in New Orleans in 1858 Morphy demonstrated his ability to 
gq) Widen the gap” in a most striking manner. 
tof Evans Gambit; P. Morphy—Anon.: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bc4, 
Oe" Be5; 4b4, Bb4; 5 c3, Bad; 6 d4, ed; 7 0-0, dc; 8 Ba3. 

Some days you just want to try something different. Morphy was 
fully aware that 8 Qb3, Qf6; 9 eS was the theoretical continuation. 
This deviation makes trouble because Black can now keep his queen 
at home and still defend f7. 

8 ..., d6; 9 Qb3, Nh6; 10 Nc3, Bc3. 

Probably 10 ..., 0-1 is smoother, although Black may have winced 
at the consequences of 11 e5. Still, he is two pawns up and can easily 
return one for development’s sake. 

11 Qc3, 0-0; 12 Radi, Ng4; 13 h3, Nge5; 14 Ne5, Ne5; 15 Be2, £5? 

Simply horrible. Black should block the al-h8 diagonal, add more 
defense to the key e5 square, and provide a post for the knight on f7 
by 15 ..., (6, when White’s compensation for the two pawns will be 
quite nebulous. 

16 £4, Nc6; 17 Bc4, Kh8; 18 Bd2, Qe7; 19 Rdel, Rf6. 

To say the least, 19 ..., Qf6; 20 e5, de; 21 fe, Qg6; 22 e6 is highly 
unpleasant. Black’s queenside is clogged, and White can increase 
pressure against g7 by a rook lift. 


20 ef, Qf8. 
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Time to be brilliant. Morphy uses the complementary diagonals of 
his attacking bishops and the confined state of Black’s king to create 
mating threats. But, lo, a little pawn shall lead us to the light! 

21 Re8!, Qe8; 22 Qf6, Qe7; 23 Qg7, Qg7; 24 f6!! 

! Black can give it all by by 24 ..., Qf7, but 25 Bf7, h6; Bgé6 is 
opeless. More artistic is 24 ..., Qf8; 25 f7, Ne5; 26 fe, h5; 27 e6, 
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Kh7; 28 Bd3, Kh6; 29 Rf6, Kg5; 30 Rg6, Kf4; 31 Kf2 quietly killing. 

24 ..., Qg2; 25 Kg2, Bh3; 26 Kh3, h5; 27 Rg1 1-0. 

When Bobby Fischer called Morphy ‘“‘perhaps the most accurate 
player who ever lived,’’ he may have had in mind Morphy’s ex- 
cellence in ending — of which the previously cited Lowenthal game is 
a fitting illustration. Opponents could play rat openings to thwart 
the Morphy tactical touch, still the most closed opening known to 
man has to open up and simplify down. And there was Morphy, sit- 
ting apparently motionless, just waiting for the chance to show his 
precision and his acute appreciation of the chances in the position. 
This is an era when endings were but dimly understood and less ap- 
preciated. 

Another facet of Morphy’s genius was his fighting quality. Both 
against Harrwitz and against Anderssen he got off to a bad start, but 
he learned about his opponents and came back to raddle them in 
sharp, protracted games. He often played indifferent openings but 
held on, resisted, made minimal concessions and so triumphed in the 
end. 

Londoners were effusive about his brilliance, but the Parisians 
called him “‘tres solide. ’’ He had an intuitive feel for the demands of 
position and preserved a harmony among his pieces from which he 
built the basis of attack. Morphy led a troubled life, but he found a 
harmony at the chess board. This game from his last excursion to 
Paris in 1863 provides an apt illustration of Morphy’s mastery of the 
harmony and fluidity with which one may endow the chess pieces 
when one is alert to their interrelations. 

Evans Gambit; P. Morphy—A. de Riviere: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 
Bc4, Bc5; 4 b4, Bb4; 5 c3, Bc5; 6 d4, ed: 7 0-0, d6; 8 cd, Bb6; 9 Nc3, 
Be4; 10 BbS, Kf8; 11 Be3. 

White is certainly well-developed. The important feature is that 
Morphy’s QB both bolsters his central pawn phalanx and remains in 
position to exploit any dark square weakening on the kingside. This 
puts a crimp in any plans to play ..., Bf3; gf. 

11 ..., Nce7; 12 h3, Bh5; 13 Bd3, f6; 14 a4. 

Scarcely a typical Morphy move. Black might have been well ad- 
vised to play 14 ..., Ba5 instead of gratuitously weakening his 
pawns. Morphy, however, is insufficiently appreciated as a player 
who could exploit pawn weaknesses. We think of him as sacrificing 
pawns rather than preying on them. 

14 ..., c6; 15 Qb3, BF7; 16 Qa3, ba5; 17 Ne2. 

By avoiding exchange and preserving this knight for possible ex- 
ploitation of Black’s weak e6 square Morphy maintains the pressure. 
The queen on a3 both keeps an eye on the d6 pawn and also protects 
its own KB. 

17 ..., Nc8; 18 Rab1, b6; 19 Ba6, Nge7; 20 eS, Bd5; 21 Nf4, fe; 22 
de, de; 23 Nd5, cd; 24 Ne5, Qd6; 25 Qb2, Nf5; 26 B£4, Qe7; 27 Ncé, 
Qe4; 28 Bb7, Qf4; 29 Ba8, Qad4; 30 Ral, Qe4; 31 Qa3, Kf7; 32 Na5, 
ba; 33 Rfel, Qb4; 34 Bd5, Kg6. 

Did you see that? Morphy, the lout, only pretended to attack the 
king and just won material instead. The mark of a positional player. 
Black despairs. 

35 Reo, Kg5; 36 Qcl, Qf4; 37 h4, Nh4; 38 Re5, Nf5; 39 Rf5, Kf5; 
40 Be6 1-0. 

There is no player in the history of chess to compare to Morphy in 
dominance of his time or in the influence he had on the play of subse- 
quent generations. Morphy still sits on the right hand of Caissa, and, 
we hope, without tiresomely reminding all in earshot that his father 
left him an estate of $146,162.54. 
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Berkeley CC Games 


by Aaron Stearns 

Nimzoindian Defense; Hansen—Stearns: 1 d4, Nf6 2 c4, e6; 3 
Nec3, Bb4; 4 Qc2, 0-0; 5 Bg5!? 

White normally continues 5 a3, Bc3; 6 Qc3, thereby obtaining the 
two bishops while keeping the pawn structure sound. In exchange for 
this he gives Black the advantage of time. 

5 ..., h6; 6 Bf4?! 

The bishop is now a target for Black’s e5 thrust. Instead, White 
should continue thematically with 6 Bh4. 

6 ..., d6; 7 e3, b6!? 

Black should probably play for the immediate ..., eS. 

8 Bd3, Bb7; 9 e4?!, e5?! 

Black tries to take advantage of White’s slow development by 
opening up the position at the cost of a pawn. Unfortunately, the 
idea is too hopeful. 

Black should play 9 ..., Nc6; 10 Nf3, Nd4; 11 Nd4, e5; 12 Be5 (or 
12 Be3, ed; 13 Bd4, Ne4), de with a slight advantage. 

10 de, de. 

Black can back out playing 10 ..., Nh5; 11 Be3, de, which gives 
White a slight advantage. Of course, he has no such intention. 

11 Be3? 


“iy 
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White is now worse. Instead, he gets the advantage with 11 BeS. 


Here is the proof: 11 ..., Bc3 (11 ..., Re8; 12 Bf6, Qf6; 13 Ne2 favors 
White); 12 Qc3 (Bc3, Ne4 is equal while 12 bc, Re8; 13 Bf6, Qf6 ap- 
pears to offer Black compensation for his pawn), 12 Ne4; 13 Be4, 
Be4; 14 Bg7, Re8; 15 Bh6 is winning. White still has an advantage 
after either 12 ..., Be4; 13 0-0-0 or 12 ..., Nbd7; 13 Bf6, Nf6; 14 f3. 

11 ..., Ng4!; 12 Bd2. 

Although 12 Qd2, Ne3; 13 Qe3, Bc3; 14 bc, Nd7 leaves White posi- 
tionally lost, as the game continues White is tactically lost. 

12 ..., Bc5; 13 Nh3, Nc6; 14 a3, Qh4; 15 0-0, £5!; 16 ef. 

White would also lose after 16 b4, fe; I. 17 Be4, Bf2 II 17 Ne4, 
Nd4; 18 Qdl, Rf3!; 19 Ng3 (19 gf, Qh3; 20 fg, Nf3), Rg3!; 20 hg, 
Qg3; 21 fg, Ne2; 22 Khl, Ng3 mate. III. 17 bc, Nd4; 18 Qdl, ed; 19 
f3, Nf3. 

16 ..., Nd4; 17 Qd1, Nf3; 18 Kh1, Nd2; 19 Qd2, Qh3 0-1. 

English Opening; Smith—Glascoe: 1 c4, Nc6; 2 Ne3. 

This is fine but 2 d4 tries harder for the advantage. 

2..., e5; 3 Nf3, £5; 4 d3!? 

There is nothing wrong with this move, but 4 d4 is more usual and 
more aggressive. 

4..., Nf6; 5 Bg5!? 

Since the counter-pin is strong, 5 g3 is preferred. If Black then 
plays 5 ..., Bb4; 6 Bd2 is adequate. If Black commits his bishop 
elsewhere, White could then pin. 

5 ..., Bb4; 6 Qb3?! 

Although White now threatens to grab a pawn by 7 NeS, as 
becomes obvious, he should play 6 Qc2. 

6260 BA: 

By defending ‘‘the other way’”’ Black wins a tempo in the variation 
7 a3, a4; 8 Qc2, Bc3 when the queenside is fixed. This is not possible 
after 6 ..., d6. 

7 g3?!, a4; 8 Qdl. 

After 8 Qc2, Nd4; 9 Qd2, Nf3; 10 ef Black is obviously better. 


8 ..., 0-0; 9 Bg2, a3!; 10 Qb3?? 


White should defend with 10 Qcl, but Black would still fy 


strong game. 


10 ..., e4; 11 de, fe; 12 Ne5, Nd4; 13 Qd1, ab 0-1. 
It is both interesting and important that Black’s incredible; 


would not have amounted to much if the central thrust 10 ..., a 


unavailable. 


Boden-Kieseritsky Gambit; Padovani—Wilson: 1 e4, e5; }) 


Nf6; 3 Bc4?!, Ne4; 4 Ne3. 


This unsound old gambit is the only way to justify 3 Bcd. Aj 
NeS5, d5 the bishop is swatted away. 


4 Nc3; 5 de, d6?? 
Black should have continued 5 ... 


, £6; 6 0-0, Nc6; 7 Nh4, 96; 


f5 when White has insufficient compensation for the pawn. 


6 Ne5! 


After the weaker 6 Ng5, Be6 Black is fine. Now Black is loy 


6 ..., Qe7. 


There is nothing better. For example: I. 6 .. 


Be6; 7 Be6, fe; 8 QhS. 


, de; 7 Bf? iim 


7 Bf7, Kd8; 8 0-0, Qe5; 9 Rel, Qb5. 
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A few lines for the sake of completeness: I. 9 ..., 
Kd6; 11 Qg4, Kc6; 12 Qc4, Kd7; 13 Bg5! Il. 9..., 
11 Be6, Ke8; 12 BfS5, Bf5; 13 Qf3 III. 9..., 


11 Qg4, Kc6; 12 Qc8. 


10 a4, Qd7; 11 Bg5, Be7; 12 Re7, Qe7; 13 Qd5, Nc6; 14 Rel,( 


15 Qg5, Kd7; 16 Qg7, Rd8 but 1-0. 





Players at Play 






















Volunteer burnout 


Qf; 10! 
Qf5; 10 Re8,h 
Q elsewhere; 10 Re8,h 
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Ih In Defense of Ratings 
©Copyright 1982 
by Kristan Lawson 
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‘) ’ Most chessplayers are dissatisfied with their ratings, and almost in- 
variably (except for sandbaggers) they think their ratings are too low. 
Why is this? Why do players feel that they are never able to play as 
well as they could or should? 

The problem most players refuse to acknowledge is that, although 
chess may have a fixed, knowable set of rules as in a ‘‘closed 
system’, it is played in the real world which is not so simple and 
straightforward. One must be ‘‘strong’’ both within the structure of 
chess and the reality of the world we live in. We are not like com- 
puters which can calculate 80 moves deep; nor are we like yogis who 
lo can tune out everything and train our concentration onto one 
thought. Yet, the closer each of us gets to both of these extremes, the 
stronger we are able to play. 

What constitutes strength? I have broken it down into 5 basic fac- 
tors: 1. The ability to analyze moves ahead; 2. The ability to grasp 
strategic and positional themes which can’t be analyzed directly; 3. 
The ability to overcome distractions created by yourself (ner- 
vousness, tension, lack of sleep, overconfidence, etc.); 4. The ability 
to overcome distractions created by others (street noise, cigar smoke, 
coughing, talking, table jiggling, etc.); and 5. The ability to do all of 
the above within the specified time limit. 

Most people regard factors 3 & 4 as mere technicalities and factor 5 
as something invented to keep swiss systems from lasting a month. 
However, granted that 1 and 2 are absolute essentials to being a 
strong player, if you are unable to cope with 3, 4 and 5, then you will 
not succeed in the chess world. The unwillingness to recognize the 
importance of factors 3'& 4 is what causes most players to feel that 
their ratings do not do them justice. 

Here are 3 real-life cases in point to illustrate what I mean: A 
player | am acquainted with regularly amazes me with his ability to 
101 accurately calculate many many moves deep while he is looking at a 
8 | position in the comfort of his own home. He finds flaws in grand- 
8 master book analysis on a daily basis. Yet he is wholly unable to cope 
©) with the pressures of real tournament play. He gets so worried about 
an upcoming tourr ~ ent that he can rarely get any sleep the night 
before the tournament. And while he plays he is so on edge that every 
little action by his opponent breaks his concentration. A cough, an 
unannounced piece adjustment, a slammed clock, a tapping foot, a 
trip to the bathroom, a slurped coffee sip, a scratch on the head, a 
yawn, all combine to drive him to distraction. And to top it all off, 
he gets so distraught that he feels that his opponent has done all of 
the above just for the purpose of bothering him. All his mental 
energy is siphoned off into resentment, self-pity, plans for revenge, 
excuse-making, paranoia, and other such things. Consequently, he is 
never able to play ‘‘up to snuff’’, and has a rating about 400 points 
lower than one would expect. Yet he deserves his rating because , as I 
said above, analytical abiltiy is not always enough to win a tourna- 
ment game. 

On the other side of the coin is an old chessplayer I have met. He is 
hard of hearing, but when he plays, instead of wearing a hearing aid, 
he wears ear plugs; he can’t hear anything, so nothing can distract 
him. He also has a very calm demeanor: I have never seen him ner- 
vous or upset. As a result, he can turn all of his attention to the game 
at hand. Unfortunately, he is not too successful either. This is 
because he is weak tactically. One can tell from conversations and 
post mortem analysis with him that he understands positional play 
and long range plans but he is scarcely able to see 3 moves deep. 
clarity of thought and concentration are also not sufficient in them- 
selves to win. 

P ee ce with whom I have played in tournaments many 
ieee : ape. of problem. He commonly plays carefully 
| or one a, t a fifteen moves and often gets into a winning 
inte GP Phe ais e problem is that this invariably takes all but 5 
Fie in ime control. He then frantically scrambles to squeeze 
in theptees By into 5 minutes in order to avoid losing on time,and 
isis Gat S ey makes a terrible blunder which his opponent 
mt es a vantage of. This player’s rating is even lower than 
Ings of the men in the previous two examples. 
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These 3 people have been chosen because of their eccentricity. 
They show in simplified form the inability to control the various 
basic factors. The player in the first example failed when it came to 
factors 3 & 4. The player in the second example failed when it came 
to factor 1. The player in the last example failed when it came to fac- 
tor 5. (The second example was obvious and was only included for 
the sake of completeness. Someone who is not able to foresee moves 
is what we all think of when we hear the term ‘“‘fish’’. Yet the players 
in the first and last examples are just as much ‘‘fish’’ as the player in 
the second example.) 

Most of us do not have such clear-cut ‘‘chess personalities’ as 
these players; usually our problems consist of some combination of 
the above failures. It is most painful to admit to being lacking in fac- 
tors 1 & 2, but most of us know our limitations in these areas. Yet it 
is our weaknesses in factors 3 & 4 that cause us the most frustration, 
mainly because we don’t recognize them as valid reasons for losing. 

I feel that I personally am strong in factors 1,4 & 5, less strong in 
factor 2, and very weak in factor 3, especially if it is a ‘*money 
game.’’ On the outside I don’t look nervous, but on the inside I’m 
freaking out so much that I can’t think straight. I have won only | 
last round game in my last 7 tournaments. One might say I ‘‘psych 
myself out’’. I have to take vais into account when I estimate my 
strength. If I want to become a better player, I shouldn’t waste my 
time studying endgames or paying for lessons; I should simply learn 
how to keep calm. This is my major weakness, and I feel that I share 
it with a great number of chessplayers who can’t figure out why they 
lose. 

Now, many purists would hate to admit that psychology plays a 
role in chess, but it undoubtedly does. Factors 3 & 4 are the 
‘‘nsychological’’ factors, and they definitely affect the outcome of 
games. If you are overconfident to the point where you don’t feel the 
need to analyze thoroughly, you will, sooner or later, make a weak 
move. If your opponent picks his nose, slams down a piece, and then 
burps like a foghorn, you will probably be annoyed to the point 
where you don’t pay full attention to the position. Deep down we all 
know that this ‘‘psychology’’ affects our play. 

Weaknesses in factors 3, 4, & 5 are often used as excuses for bad 
play. ‘‘I had him crushed but I hung a piece in time trouble’’. “‘I 
could have beat him but I was too tired’. “‘I know I’m a lot better 
than him but there was so much noise in the room I couldn’t concen- 
trate.”’ 

I hate to break the news to you, but these are not valid excuses. If 
you are unable to keep yourself into it then you will have serious pro- 
blems beating competent players. If you’re too high strung to sleep 
before a tournament then you have a big handicap. If your opponent 
can concentrate in a noisy room and you can’t, then he has a power- 
ful advantage over you. 

In all these cases you have no one to blame but yourself. These are 
real factors that have to be dealt with and are not just mere trivialities 
on which you can place the blame. The above excuses are no better 
than saying, ‘‘I should have won but my opponent analyzed 3 moves 
deeper and saw a combination that I overlooked. It’s not fair.”’ 

You must also remember that ratings only apply to your tourna- 
ment strength, not how well you can analyze in the post mortem or 
play speed chess or casual games or solve mates in 2. You may be 
outstanding in all these categories but no one ever won a tournament 
in the analysis room. 

The basic point I am trying to make is this: ratings don’t reflect 
how well you could play under ideal conditions, but how well you do 
play under real tournament conditions. Therefore, however well you: 
do in a tournament is pretty much an accurate indicator of how 
strong you are. (One must of course take into account the error 
variance of the Elo rating system; it is not that large). In the long run 
your rating will reveal how strong of a tournament player you really 
are. Being a strong player not only entails having skills and talent, 
but also being able to employ that skill and talent under any cir- 
cumstances. 
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Brieger’s Brainstorms 


Robert Brieger of Houston, Texas has a yen for composing end- 
ings. He offers us this challenging one. Answer on p. 47. 


Om Y Yy Yj Y 
(lee; Ye Ys Vs 
with) Y; 


‘Vf 
Yyy 


Gy Yyy Yj “ Yy Yi 
“Hy Yi, “Yj 

Uy Yj y 
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White to move and draw 


ASK THE PATZERS 


by I.M.A. Mucker 
International D Player 


I am a female who plays in mixed tournaments with ‘‘the boys.’’ 
Whenever I do they all gang up on me and say rude things like, 
“Hey, little girl, does your mother know you’re out?’’ They pull on 
my pigtails and shoot spitballs at me while I am on the move. How 
can I make them stop? 

L.G., KS 

Boys will be boys, but you should stop going to elementary school 
tournaments. Enter a club and tell the tournament director you are 
two years younger than you really are. The press will come to take 
your picture, the director will afford you every courtesy, and when 
you go back to school you can bring a clipping, stick your tongue out 
at those nasty boys, and go “‘Nyah Naa.’’ — IM 


Did Miguel Najdorf really invent the Sicilian variation named after 
him? I cannot believe that in five centuries of chess no one else 
thought of 5 ..., a6. 

H.M., MS 

You are quite correct. Actually this variation is one of the oldest in 
the history of the modern game. It was the brainchild of Nai Bole, a 
Sicilian of mixed Russo-Italian ancestry. When very young his mer- 
chant father Volya Bole took him on a journey to Naples where Nai 
learned the rules of the modern game from the local pros. 

In the early 16th century Nai quitted his native Palermo to avoid 
the competition of the other leading lights. He found his way to Ger- 
many and settled in a Rhineland village. He subsisted by teaching the 
villagers the new game and then playing them for a stake. His fame 
spread. At this time last names were not common in Germany, so 
they called him Nai of Dorf. The leading players from places as far 
away as Koln and Magdeburg came to play him. Nai invented many 
things beside the Nai of Dorf variation. Whenever a challenger ar- 
rived in the village, they would find him on his favorite bench with 
the board set up. He always set the board up with the sun in his op- 
ponents eyes. Ruy Lopez later claimed this strategy as his original 
contribution, and his analysis of the ‘‘Ruy Lopez’’ was not original 
either. He borrowed it from the first wide selling chess book in Ger- 
man ‘‘Why not the Dorfspiel?’’ Nai’s original idea in the Sicilian was 
different from today’s practice. While his opponent was building up 
a kingside attack, he quietly brought out his queenside pieces. Then 
he castled according to the free castling rules then in effect: 0-0-0 
with the K on a8 and the R on c8. The point of ..., a6 was to leave his 
king a flight square. When a French contender, used to the more 
restrictive castling, challenged him, he responded, ‘‘You castle your 
way, and I’ll castle mine.’’ This remark was later attributed to the 
American Albert Simonson, but Nai’s precedence is supported by the 
compilation ‘‘Volkische Wissenehit beim Auslandern’’; Leipzig, 
1842. — IM 
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A friend and I are very closely matched. We play chess at hisp, 
every Tuesday. As Black one night, I hit the idea of playing, 
metrically — surely then I am no worse off than at the beginniy 
the game. What followed 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nf6; 3 Nc3, Ny 
Bc4, Bc5; 5 d3, d6; 6 0-0, 0-0; 7 Bg5, Bg4; 8 Nd5, Nd4; 9 Bf6, BR 
Qd2, Qd7; 11 Qg5, Qg4; 12 Ne7, Kh8; 13 Bg7 mate. This dog; 
seem logical. 

Q.E, DE 

YOur problem is not in your logic but in your selection of 0 
ings. You should not try to play these highly technical modern y 
ings but stick with classical play, such as the Nai-Dorf variation 
above) until you have mastered all the nuances of straighfory 
play. — IM 


Because of a desire to become a master instead of being a) 
player, I began to take lessons from a senior master. He urged m 
adopt a more aggressive style. Since then, my rating has plume 
to 1800. Where did I go wrong. 

E.X., AK 


Maybe you played in too many tournaments. On the other ly 
have you thought of playing for class prizes in your old passives) 
— IM 


Recently, in a game with mutual time pressure I was on them 
when I noticed to my horror that both mine and my opponent’s{i 
were in check. Can I take his off? 

O.H., ME 


The rules of chess are quite clear on this point. The situation 
ly calls for you to take up Monopoly where if you get both Bu 
walk and Park Place you can immediately begin to improve they 
erties, whereas in chess there is nothing to be gained. Feigning ak 
attack by flinging your body across the board and then setting) 
king in a different square upon reconstruction does not even hej 
this situation. Now, if you were attacking a hanging queen, th 
quite a different matter. Chess is subtle, don’t you know. —IM 

In Response 


Emphatically I do not agree that the B or D winner worked 
hard as the master. The masters stay where they are because! 
always work harder than their opponents, because they take: 
and every opponent seriously. Give Walter Browne a pairing Wi 
1900 player and his whole self will still be cooking, just as thou 
were facing Karpov. 

Lewis says he played his heart out and came second in thelt 
A’s. I am willing to accept that Lewis gave as much heart as ht 
available. I still assert that masters have more heart to give, ant! 
give that extra heart with more consistency. 

I am reminded of my days as a history professor. A student 
got a C on the term paper would come to complain. ‘‘I worked« 
hard on this and still I got only a C!?’’ These were very dista 
moments because the student’s sincerity could not be doubted.! 
the honest professor had to reply. ‘‘We are not grading on wotl 
on merit. You had to work very hard to achieve a C.”’ 

Chess is an elitist avocation. Only the winners count. Whee 
organizer sponsors a class tournament, he is just making it eas’ 
be a winner. You are, by paying an entry fee, also paying a pret 
to have a better chance at any prize at all. (I think the Goodall) 
gradations somewhat generous in respect to the class players 
they are not the kind of prizes I wanted to criticize.) ‘‘A big it" 
fish tournament!’’ my C player wife is wont to exclaim. The 
money events, such as Heraldica’s, are a curse on the landscaf 

For a moment, let us compare chess to football. Our nal 
masters would not fill out full rosters for all the professional fo 
teams in the country. The equivalent of third string varsity fol 
at respected colleges is equivalent to our D players. The price 
players pay is little compared to the ‘‘rinky-dink’ slaughters- 
drawn for practice against the varsity. Those guys are payill! 
their bodies, whereas the D player is only contributing with p 
his entry fee. . 

Rather let us cultivate us. The very rich in money leave Il? 
trust to their children. Every year our best players bequeath us! 
games to be shared by all. Before you criticize them you should 
play a set of good games yourself and, failing that, still your ctl! 
of the masters. — R. E. Fauber. 
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USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE 


ZIP CODES 938 - 6] John Sumares 938 Clark Avenue, #5 
Mountain View, CA 94040 





SOULS 


NOVEMBER 
6-7 Monterey: 5th Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 

Team Championsip (Yudacufski) 
13-14 San Francisco: Capps Memorial (Goodall) 
16-28 Sunnyvale: LERA Thanksgiving Tourney (Hurt) 
16-28 San Jose State Fall is Canceled. 
DECEMBER 
11-12 San Rafael: Christmas Open (Marthinsen) 
18-19 San Jose State Fall (Sierra) 
JANUARY 
8-9 Berkeley: Piece of the Action (Goodall) 
22-23 Chico: Chico Open (Rowe) 
FEBRUARY 
19-21 Berkeley: President’s Day (Goodall) 
19-21 San Jose: City College Open (Sierra) 


Solution to Brieger’s Brainstorm 


The obvious 1 Nc3 does not prevent the P from reaching h2, which 
is usually the margin of winning in N vs RP endings. The key is get- 
ting Black to lose »ne tempo. 

1 NcS, h3; 2 Nd3, Kbl (If 2 ..., Kd2; 3 NeS, Ke2; 4 Ng4, Kf3; 5 
Nh2, Kg2; 6 Ng4, Kg3; 7 Ne3, h2; 8 Nfl draws); 3 Nf2, H2; 4 Ka7, 
Kc2; 5 Kb6, Kd2; 6 KcS5, Ke2; 7 Nhl, Kfl; 8 Kd4, Kg2; 9 Ke3, Kh]; 
10 Kf2 stalemate. 


TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 


CLEARINGHOUSE NOTE: I have only included the organizers 
who actually have a tournament announced in this issue. If you wish 
to be included in the upcoming re-revised list, please send me a 
postcard with your name, club (if applicable), address, and 
telephone number by JUNE 1, 1982. 


AH 
AM 
DQ 
DH 
FS 


JH 
MG 


MM 
RG 


DR 


TY 
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Alfred Hansen, 1035 Whitwell Rd., Hillsborough 94010 (415) 
fa p=< f ] 3. 

Art Marthinsen (Ross Valley CC) 3 Locksley Ln., San Rafael 
94901 

Dave Quarve (Fresno CC) 833 E. Home Ave., Fresno 93712 
(209) 485-8708 
DAVE HUMPAL (Merced CC) 1695 Union Ave., Merced 
95340 (209) 723-3920 
Francisco Sierra (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State CC) 663 
Bucher Ave., Santa Clara 95951 (408) 241-1447 
Jim Hurt (LERA CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale 94088 
Mike Goodall, 2420 Atherton St., -6 Berkeley 94704 (415) 
548-9082 

Mike Mustafa, 1750 - 26th Ave. Oakland 94601 
Roy Bobbin, 988 Farris Dr., San Jose 95111 (408) 578-8067 
Romana & Robert Gordon, P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento 
95816 (916) 444-3039 
Dick Rowe (Chico CC) 2520 Alamo Ave., Apt B; 

Chico 95926 (916) 343-2696 

Ted Yudacufski (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 1308, 
Monterey 93940 (408) 372-9790 
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Places to Play in Northern California 


West Bay 

Daly City CC — Tuesdays, 145 Westlake Drive. Carl Barton 
TD,(415) 731-9171. 

Mechanics Institute CC — Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m.-1! 
p.™m.; Saturdays, 9 a.m. to midnight; Sundays, noon to 10 p.m. 57 
Post St. (4th floor). Max Wilkerson. 

San Francisco City College CC — Wednesdays, !-4 p.m., Student 
Union, City College of San Francisco. Ulf Wostner, faculty advisor, 
(415) 239-3518 (days). 

Burtingame-Sen Mateo CC -— Thursdays 7:30-11:30 Burline=- 
Recreation Center: 850 Burlingame Avenue — (415) 342-117 


Palo Alto CC — Mondays, 7 p.m., Lucie Stern Community 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Rd; Thusdays, 7 p.m., Mitchell Park 
Clubhouse, 3800 Middlefield Rd. Bryce Perry TD, (415) 493-3833 

Sunnyvale: LERA CC — Thursdays 11 p.m., Lockheed Employees 
Recreation Association, Auditorium, Java and Mathilda. 

Hurt TD, P. O. Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 94088. 


Ross Valley CC: Wednesdays 7-10 p.m. San Rafael Community 
Center 618 B Street, San Rafael: Michael Hartnett (415) 454-5414. 


Sout Bay 


San Jose CC—Friday 7-11:30. Main Building Hewlett-Packard, 
Sevens Creek at Lawrence. Roy Bobbin (408) 576-8067. 


San Jose City College CC — For information contact Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

San Jose State University CC — Fridays, 46:30 p.m., Games 
Area, Student Union, %h St. and Sa.: Fernando Avenue. Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

Santa Clara CC — Wednesdays, 7 p.m. to.l a.m., Buchser HS 
Library, 3000 Benton Street. John Sumares TD, (408) 296-5392. 

Santa Clara County CC — 2nd Saturdays 6:30 p.m., Allstate Sav- 
ings, 2500 Prunneridge Avenue, Santa Clara. Francisco Sierra TD, 
(408) 241-1447. 

Sacramento Valley 
CC — Thursdays, 7 to 11 p.m. Room A-210, Chico Sr. HS, 

901 Esplanade. Dick Rowe TD, (916) 343-2696. 

Sacramento CC — Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m., Clunie Clubhouse, 
Alhambra and F Streets. Ramona Sue Wilson TD, (916) 922-8278. 

Woodland CC — Fridays (except 2nd Friday) 7 to 11 p.m. Heart 
Federal Savings Community Cottage, 130 Court Street. E. G. Nor- 
tham or John Alexanders TDs, (916) 662-6930 or 662-6865. 

Modesto CC — Tuesdays, 7-11 p.m., Modesto Community Ser- 
vice Center, 808 East Morris Avenue. Robert Raingruber TD, (209) 
$27-0657. 


Merced CC— Friday 7-11 p.m. Scout Hut in Applegate Park 
(Near 26th and N St.s) Danid Humpal (209) 723-3920. 

Stockton CC—Fridays 6-9 p.m. Seifert Recreation Center, 128 
W. Benjamin Holt Drive, Joe Attanasio. 
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Fast Bay 
Berkeley CC — Fridays, 7:30 p.m. to 1:30; Berkeley YMCA, 
2001 Allston Way, USCF-rated tourneys, Alan Glasscoe (415) 
654-8108. 

Discovery Bay CC (Byron) — Just getting started. Contact Ed 
Marnell at (415) 276-5754. 

Fremont Chess Club — Fridays from 7-11 p.m. Fremont Com- 
munity Church and Christian School (side entrance left) 39700 Mis- 
sion Blvd. (near Stevenson Blvd.) 

Lakeview CC meets Saturdays 2-5:30 2-5:30 Lakeview Library, 550 
El Embarcadero, Oakland. Kenn Fong (415) 834-1576. 

Martunez CC — Mondays (excep Ist), HITT Ferry St., Eric Werne 
(415) 228-4777. 
U.C. Campus CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m.-midnignt, 4th Fl., Student 
Union, Univ. of Calif. (Berkeley) campus. Speed chess. Alan Benson 
(415) 843-0661. 

Walnut Creek CC — }uesdays, 1650 North Broadway (behind the 

library), 7:30 p.m. Saleh Mujahed. 


North Bay 


NAPA CC — Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., Napa Com. Coll. Cafeteria. Bil 
Poindexter (707) 252-474]. 

Occidental CC — Mondays, 8-midnight, at the Yellow Lizard Deli 
(behind Pannizzera’s Mkt.). Contact Moses Moon, Box 192, Oc 
cidental, CA 95465. 

Russ Valley CC (San Anselmo) 
Parks and Rec. of fice 
(415) 4561540. 


Vallejo CC meets Fridays 7:30-11:30 Vallejo Community Center, 
225 Amador St. G.H. Rasmussen (707) 642-7270. 


Santa Rosa CC — Fridays, 7-10 p.m., Barnett Hall, Rm. 142, San- 
ta Rosa JC. Al Fender (707) 433-6058. 


Cuesdays, 7 p.m., San Anselpiw 
1000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Art Marthinsen 


North Coast 


Merdociano CC -— Tuesdays, Sea Gull Cellar Bar, Hotel Men- 
docino, evenings. Tony Miksak, Box 402, Mendocino, CA 95460. 

Ukiah CC — Mondays 7-10:30 p.m., Senior Citizens Center, 497 
Leslie St., Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. 


Seath Ceast 


Caissa CC (San Luis Obispo, — Calif. Polytecnic State Univ. 
George Lewis, A.S.1. Box 69 — Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, CA 
93407. 


Moaerey Chess Cemter — Monday through Friday, 4:30-10 p.m., 


Sat.-Sun., 2-10 p.m., 430 Alvarado St. Ted Yudacufski (408) 
372-9790 
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CHESS VOICE 


4125 Zephyr Way "Telephone: 
Sacramento, Ca 9582! (916) 484-6354 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single copies are available at $1.50 an issue 
from the editor. 

Opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined con- 
tributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official views of 
the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically iden- 
tified as such. 

Copyright 1982 by R. E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that 
any portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess 
periodical of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to 
the author (artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When you move, the post office neither forwards the magazine 
nor notifies us. Therefore, it is imperative that you notify us at 4125 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. Please include old address as 
well as new. 


CALCHESS MEMBERSHIPS 


A one year subscription is $8 for all adult northern Californians 
and for subscribers out of state. This also provides the right to par- 
ticipate in CalChess required tournaments (note: out of staters and 
southern Californians may participate in such tournaments if they 
belong to their state association. Outside of northern California 
other state associations provide reciprocal privileges.) 

Northern California juniors may subscribe at $4 and still achieve 
full tournament membership in CalChess. A junior is anyone under 
18 at the time of subscription/membership. 


Send subscriptions to Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, 
CA 95821. 


HOW TO BECOME A CALCHESS AFFILIATE 


Any northern California chess club may become an affiliate for $5 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitles the 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championships. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Pre-printed flyers $25 (up to 7 x 14 inches). Full Page $40, Half 
page $20, Quarter page $10, Eighth page $5. Camera ready copy is 
appreciated. 


STAFF 
Editor: R. E. Fauber 
Associate Editor: Joan C. Fauber 
Photos: Richard Shorman 
Contributors: Walter Browne, Max Burkett, Larry Christiansen, 
Dennis Fritzinger, Mike Goodall, Robert Gordon, James Eade, 
Mark Buckley, John Sumares, Jim Tarjan, Alan Glasscoe 


COVER 


This cover honors the American team, which finished third —half a 
point behind a courageous and hard fighting Czech team —in the 1982 
Lucerne Olympiad. Top left is smiling Walter Browne ( he must have 
just sold another International Chess Bulletin). Top right is Yasser 
Seirawan regarding with relish yet another unclear position. Bottom 
left is Lev Alburt the transplanted Odessan, for whom nothing 
comes easy. Bottom right is L arry Christiansen making another of 
his patent pending sharp moves. In the next column is gentleman Jim 
Tarjan, who becomes uneasy when the situation seems well- defined. 
Tarjan won a silver medal as first reserve. Lubomir Kavalk is not pic- 
tured because our files have no photo of him. 


CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHESS ASSOCIATION 





Chairman: Ramona Gordon 
Vice Chairman: Bryce Perry 

Treasurer: Robert T. Gordon 
Youth: John Marks 

Club Matches: Hans Poschmann 
Membership Secretary: Joan Fauber 

Recording Secretary: Ari Marthinsen 
Immediate Past Chairman: K. Michael Goodall 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern California. 


CONTENTS 


OUR 50 FINEST p. 52: Mike Goodall analyzes a compilation: 
the 50 highest rated players in the state. 

ASK THE PATZERS p. 52: I.M.A. Mucker shoots from thei 
as usual. 

THE FRENCH WING GAMBIT p. 53: Tom Dorsch preset 
the theory of an offbeat but currently successful way for White’ 
avoid the Winawer without having to play the Trash variation oft 
French. 

BRIEGER’S BRAINSTORMS p. 54: Robert Brieger gives u 
composition with a long story behind it. 

TOURNAMENTS pp. 55-6: some of the major results of thei 
1982 season. California players did not go on strike. 
MORE THAN JUST MATE p. 57: An exciting game prom 
James Eade to wax philosophical. 

INTERNATIONAL GAMES p. 5% Mark Buckley incisively con 
ments upon some of the more exciting games played this fall. 

RETROSPECT ON A BRILLIANCY p. 60: Southern Calilt 
nian Bill Walls examines a Capoblanca masterpiece in depth. 
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CalChess Circuit Windup 


The CalChess Circuit ended with Jim Hurt’s LERA tournament 
the 25th and 26th of September in Sunnyvale (results elsewhere in 
this issue plus games). 

A total of 511 players participated. At season’s end there were 17 
unrateds, 8 E players, 35 D players, 88 C players, 142 B players, 134 
A players, 78 experts, and 9 players who advanced into the Master 
lass. 

; At first unnoticed, the CalChess Circuit attracted increasing in- 
terest aS the season progressed. At the beginning of this year’s 
CalChess Circuit the first tournament, the Oktoberfest in Sacramen- 
to experienced a 50 per cent increase in attendance and signed up 34 
CalChess members. 

Art Marthinsen in San Rafael has also decided to get under the 
CalChess umbrella, and both his Christmas Open and his January 
tournament will be CalChess required (see tournament calendar for 
dates). In addition Andy Lazarus has taken over chess organizing on 
the U.C. Berkeley campus, and his January 8-9 ‘‘Piece of the 
Action’’ and February 19-21 People’s Chess Tournament will also be 
CalChess required and qualify for the Circuit. 

At this writing we know of eight Circuit tournaments available for 
players, but any organizers may add their tournaments to the list by 
informing us and by clearly and unequivocally stating that theirs is a 
CalChess required tournament. Players interested in garnering more 
Circuit points might give some thought to badger their favorite 
organizer to make his tournament a CalChess required event. These 
efforts make your dues go farther, and the history of the Circuit so 
far indicates that a CalChess requirement does not hurt attendance. 
Marthinsen’s San Rafael Summer Classic, Mike Goodall’s Labor 
Day Class (AKA Golden Bear Open), and Robert Gordon’s 
Oktoberfest were all outstanding successes in this year’s tournament 
scene. 

But now we have the envelopes and. . . 


THE WINNERS ARE: 


Expert 
Mike Arne (2174) with 266.6 points $175 
Keith Vickers (2188) with 257.3 points $75 
Kevin Binkley (2190) with 204.6 points $50 
= 
Edgar Sheffield (1838) with 215 points $175 
Steven Hanamura (1876) with 192 points $75 
William Rodgers (1853) with 160 points $50 
fj hy 
Paul Friedrich (1639) with 164 points $175 
Calixto Magaoay (1787) with 142.5 points $75 
Ken Halligan (1686) with 128 points $50 
Sg 
Stanton Paul (1486) with 95 points $175 
Arturs Elevans (1422) with 92.8 points $75 
Erik Finkelstein (1528) with 85.4 points $50 
Ty" 
Mark Trombley (1264) with 70.6 points $175 
Gregory Jasey (1285) with 56.2 points $75 
Michael Ng (1271) with 34.3 points $50 
Si 
Garland Comins (1145) with 13.2 points $175 
Gary Powell (885) with 6.6 points $62.50 
Steve Wilson (1170) with 6.6 points $62.50 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Expert: Pamela Ford (2051)—189.1 and James Ely (2126)—174.6 
both players moved up out of the A class this year. 
“A”: Tom Patrias (1978)—146.2 and Matthew Ng (1963)—152.5 
“B”: Fausto Poza (1674)—118.2 and Alan Petit (1762)—84 
C”: Joe Lumibao (1554)—81.6 and N. Casares (1459)—81.6. 
Lumibao moved up two classes while competing on the Circuit. 
D’’: Sean R. McKinney (1394)-31 and George Schumer (1387-29.2 


ie Craig (1047, Carolyn Grigg (1025), and Patsy Stewart — 





Letters 


Enclosed is $8 for continuing my subscription to Chess Voice — a 
superlative example of fine chess journalism. 

Special appreciation for the work of Mr. Fauber and Mr. Peter 
Demquist, who has me rolling on the floor while teaching interestingly. 

Morris Paul 

Chicago, IL 





In response to Kevin Lewis’ rebuttal to ‘‘What About Class 
Prizes,’’ the sole criteria I use when I’m responsible for making up 
the prize distribution is my motto that ‘‘Merit should be rewarded 
and relative merit should be rewarded relatively.’’ 

To reward mediocre players in proportion to their majority is an- 
tithetical to the nature of competition. The prize distribution should 
reflect the skills and accomplishment at chess necessary to win at 
each level. The benefits drawn from any competitive activity are 
usually proportional to what a participant puts into it. The better 
players put more into it. 

A chess tournament is not an economic democracy. Tournament 
chess is an elitist, ego-involved, competitive sport. The prize distribu- 
tion should act as an incentive to get better, not as a means of re- 
warding being average. Anyone who strongly feels differently should 
take up another game. 

Mike Goodall 

USCF Reg. V.P. 

Berkeley, CA 


P.S. The Golden Bear Open returned 77 per cent of the gross in 
prizes due to a larger than expected entry. Mr. Lewis’ prognosis of 
the entries per class isn’t bad, but for the record, the breakdown is as 
follows. 


- Masters Experts A B C D/E Unr 
Players 9 25 31 39 11 19 

- - 4+12A’s +8B’s +2C’s +I1D -0- 
Prizes $950 $710 $670 $630 $590 $550 


cont. on p. 61 


UPCOMING 
CALCHESS CIRCUIT 
TOURNAMENTS 


As of this writing the following are definitely CalChess Circuit 
tournaments to the best of your editor’s knowledge: 

San Rafael: Christmas Open, December 11-12 (Marthinsen) 
Berkeley: Piece of the Action, January 8-9 (Lazarus) Berkeley: Presi- 
dent’s Day, February 19-21 (Goodall) Sunnyvale: LERA Class 
March 19-20 (Hurt) Sunnyvale: LERA Memorial Day Heritage, May 
(Hurt). 

There were only nine Circuit tournaments in all of last year. This 
year there will be nine in only six months with more to come. More 
important, you can get in on the action because with increased accep- 
tance of the CalChess idea you don’t have to travel as much to Cir- 
cuit Tournaments. The tournaments are coming to you. 


Masters Open Announced 


As a result of the efforts of Andy Lazarus, the U.C. Berkeley club 
director, and K. Michael Goodall, CalChess Chairman Ramona Gor- 
don has been able to assemble a staff and site to hold the biennial 
CalChess Masters Open. The tournament will take place from March 
5-13, 1983 on the Berkeley campus. Most of the 9 rounds will be con- 
tested at the Student Union on the 4th floor, but some few have to be 
played elsewhere on campus. The result will be FIDE ratable pro- 
viding the other FIDE requirements are met. A $5,000 prize fund is 


Cont. on p. 52 
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Our 50 finest 


Walter Shawn Browne 2629 Jonathan Frankle 2318 
James E. Tarjan 2610 Mark Buckley Zou 
Larry Christiansen 2558 Rajan Ayyar 2317 
Nick deFirmian 2551 Martin Sullivan 2306 
Jeremy Silman 2524 David Blohm 2303 
Peter Biyiasas 2523 Bill Chesney 2303 
John Alan Grefe 2519 James V. Eade 2301 
Jay Whitehead 2508 John Hoggatt 2301 
John Watson 2491 Gabriel Sanchez 2297 
Julio Kaplan 2480 David Levin 2290 
Leonid Stolyarov 2446 Eleuterio Alsasua 2288 
Martin Fuerst Jr. 2443 Edward Kennedy, Jr. 2283 
Alan Pollard 2435 Alan LaVergne 2281 
Vincent McCambridge 2432 Zaki Harari 2281 
Elliot Winslow 2422 Marty Appleberry 2280 
Craig Mar 2416 Frederick Krewson 2277 
Richard Lobo 2404 Guillermo Rey 2271 
Charles Powell 2403 Raymond Schutt 2270 
Dennis Fritzinger 2369 Jose Marcal 2267 
Paul Whitehead 2361 Richard Dost 2263 
Boris Siff 2347 Aaron Stearns 2260 
Loal Davis 2330 Don Sutherland 2258 
George Kane 2327 Thomas Dorsch 2251 
James MacFarland 2321 Eugene Lubarsky 2242 
Harry Radke 2320 Tim Pointon 2233 


by Mike Goodall 


One of the services provided by the USCF to state affiliates such as 
CalChess is a top 50 list for the state. Since California is now con- 

sidered two states, our list includes masters with addresses approx- 
imately from just north of the Tehachipis to the Oregon border. 
asked for inactive as well as active masters, and I received the lis. 
November 19. It seems to coincide with the November rating supple- 
ment, which only included most tournaments concluded by August 
34. 

There are some surprises in our list since some of the masters have 
never, to my knowledge, been active in northern California. Perhaps 
they retired and moved here. There are also very strong players not 
on the list, long retired, who are living here such as Bill Addison and 
Robert Burger. For some reason our list goes down to 57. I know 
there must be at least a half dozen masters between 2200 and 2225. 
With over 60 masters we have more masters per capita than any other 
area in the country. There are about 450 masters nationwide. 

I invite players to our annual state championship by starting at the 
top of this list and take the first eight that accept. At this writing I 
have indications that both Jeremy Silman and Peter Biyiasas will 
play in this year’s Bagby Memorial. Alan Pollard and Craig Mar 
have expressed an interest, but I have to contact those above them 
first. 

The average ratings in the last couple of Bagby’s were 2427 and 
2432 respectively — with the lowest rated players each year around 
2360. Our state championship is the toughest in the country. I hope 
all three of last year’s co-champions — John Grefe, Charles Powell, 
and Jeremy Silman will defend their titles this year. 

Any quiet players who wish to watch the tournament are welcome 
to visit the Mechanics’ Institute Chess Club over the last three 
weekends in January. The rounds begin at | p.m. 


WERE 
CLONES! 





guaranteed with the possibility still alive that there will also be §j 
prizes for best game, brilliancy, and best defense. 

Eligible to compete in this tournament are all those who have} 
a 2200 or higher rating in any USCF rating supplement from Ap 
1982 through February 1983. To encourage foreign masters anj, 
active U.S. masters to enter, all players with the title of Internatio, 
Grandmaster and International Master are also eligible. Inte 
tional Woman’s titles are in no case considered equivalent. 

The entry fees are $10 for players from 2200 to 2299 and $5) 
players rated 2300 to 2399. All rated 2400 and above have a free: 
try. Half the entry fee will be refunded to all those who complete} 
full 9 round schedule. 

Inquiries and entries should be sent to Andy Lazarus; 457 47thj 
Oakland, CA 94609. 


ASK THE PATZERS 


by I.M.A. Mucker 
International D Player 


I have this problem. When I first learned chess, there was noo 
around to play it with. So I taught my mother the game to have; 
opponent. Now she beats me all the time. This year a new teacherg 
interested at high school in chess, aud we have a club whi 
sometimes meets late in the evening. Mom is very upset becaus 
won’t play with her any more and thinks I spend these late nig 
hours taking dope or vandalizing things. How can I convince herth 
I’m just into chess and still love her, even if she does beat me? 
O.R. PA 

Your mother is just going through a phase where she wants to} 
thought of as a person than as mother and homemaker. She \i 
probably grow out of it if you show understanding and teachk 
bridge. Meantime you should have all your chess magazines sent ti 
P.O. Box. What if she read one and decided to play in a weeke 
tournament? Who would cook for you then? —IM 


In a recent tournament my fifth round opponent brought his wi 
Through most of the game she sat patiently, like Madame deFar 
knitting at an execution. The low-pitched, incessant click-click-cli 
was driving me nuts until someone opened the hall door and the bla 
of the kibitzers drowned her needles out. As the crisis of the gat 
approached, she seemed to sense it out, put down her knitting a 
crept to her husband’s side, where she knelt in rapt attention. One 
glanced away from my pieces to his on the rapidly opening boardai 
was transfixed by the sight of a rook and a knight with two little ¢ 
in between. I suddenly became panicked by the thought of ben 
unaccountably two eyes down in a tense game. I blundered and|0 
Isn’t there something in the rule book to prohibit this kind of pa 
ners chess? 

I.M., IL 

There is nothing in the rulebook which can make you force a Wi 
to take her eyes off the board. There is, however, no rule whit 
prevents you from taking your chair around to the other side oft 
table, placing it beside her and regarding the position from th 
angle. This can have an eerie effect on opponent and wife alike—!! 


For many years there was a master at my club who used to adil 
me on the openings: ‘‘Never play the Queen’s Indian; White gets) 
much influence in the center.’’ ‘‘The Sicilian is Black’s best chanel 
go for a win against e4.’’ ‘‘The Caro-Kann is too passive.” “Ti 
Budapest is foreign to the principles of chess.’’ etc. Recently ! 
moved away, but a new master moved to town. He says: “I! 
Queen’s Indian is at the cutting edge of chess theory.’’ ““The Sicilé 
is a defense for rummies.’’ ‘“The Caro-Kann is exceptionally solit 
‘‘The Budapest is underrated and has surprise value.’’ Who shal. 
believe? W.E., AK 

A solution many have found productive is to play 1 f4 as Whit 
and 1 ..., {5 as Black — except where White plays 1 e4, when yo 
should offer an immediate draw. Master opinion on the opel 
varies — often according to which openings they would rather hi 
you play against them. —IM 
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The French Wing Gambit 
PART ONE: THE THEORY 


The French Wing Gambit is a modern, effective, and little-an- 
alyzed attacking variation that deserves at least as much theoretical 
consideration as other gambits that survive in modern master prac- 
tice. It is actually an attempt by White to force Black into a variation 
of the Sicilian Wing Gambit that has long been consiered un- 
favorable. After the moves 1 e4 e6 2 Nf3 d5 3 e5 c5 4 b4!? cb 5 a3 ba 
6 d4, we arrive by transposition from the French at a familiar Sicilian 
position usually reached by 1 e4 c5 2 b4?! cb 3 a3 ba 4 d4 e6 5 Nf3 
d5 6 e5. Although the Sicilian Wing Gambit has been a subject of 
theoretical discussion since at least 1623, when it was mentioned in 
an Italian manuscript, it fell into disfavor near the turn of the cen- 
tury when 4 ...e6 was replaced by 4 ...d5! The point is that by 
avoiding the restrictive move ...e6, Black obtains free and rapid 
development that leaves White with no compensation at all for the 
pawn. 

The advantage to the French move order is that Black plays ...e6 at 
the earliest possible opportunity, and only later finds himself in a 
Wing Gambit situation where he cannot avoid the major positional 
problem of the French formation, that of finding a satisfactory 
development for his Q-bishop. White successfully avoids the ‘‘bust’’ 
to the Wing Gambit. 

In this two-part article, we will first consider some of the principal 
variations and general positional and theoretical considerations that 
apply to them. The second part of the article will consist of tourna- 
ment games. The state of the theory of this variation is rather 
primitive, and as this overview reveals, many of the best moves are 
still out there waiting to be discovered. 

The initial moves are 1 e4 e6 2 Nf3 dS. At this point Black prob- 
ably expects 3 Nc3, a line that occassionally rings bells in grand- 
master tournaments and which has been popularized in this area by 
IM Nick deFirmian. But White plays 3 eS. Now Blackreally has 
nothing better —in fact, nothing nearly as good —as 3 ... cS 
(although Boris Siff, a San Jose maestro, once played 3 ...Ne7 
against me). 

After 3 ...c5, Black feels pretty smug. After all, doesn’t he have 
just about everything Black could wish for in the French? White has 
apparently committed himself to some inferior incarnation of the 
Advance System (3 eS), and as every French afficianado learns, early 
and well, this is a line that Black should approach with joyous an- 
ticipation. By expending an extra tempo playing e4- e5, White sur- 
renders the initiative to Black, an initiative against the center and 
the queenside that Black can sustain through the middlegame. At this 
point, the Frenchman regrets little that his summer spent memorizing 
Botvinnik’s notes to Karpov-Korchnoi 1974, the definitive exposi- 
tion of the Tarrasch (3 Nd2), will not be needed. So what if every 
crucial game by Uhlmann and Korchnoi that rehabilitates the 
Winawer variation has been committed to memory? A true French- 
man approaches the advance variation as a sort of primordial reaffir- 
mation of the soundness of the entire French idea. And just when 
Black is most thoroughly suffused with smugness, you hit him with 4 
b4!? — or if, like Gligoric, you consider surprise value a major an- 
notative factor, it is 4 b4!!! 

The nobler side of my nature, which I strive to nourish, is repulsed 
by the Fischer approach of ‘‘I like to watch ’em squirm,”’ or ‘“‘I like 
to crush their ego.’’ Chess, after all, is an exquisitely pure form of 
competition, and it is a contamination to focus on the destructive 
aspects instead of the enriching quest for truth and objectivity and 
perfection and. . . But it would be disingenuous to deny that while 
ag cerebellum is striving to clarify a small piece of objective reality, 
aa closer to the brain stem a certain sinful exhiliration 
: en I see the look on my opponent's face. From experience, I 

now that an electrochemical transformation is also occurring in my 
ae s mind, as he realizes he is now in a line he has never seen 
efore, which he can no longer avoid, and which he can safely 
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assume has been analyzed in excruciating detail by his opponent. 
Suddenly chess is no longer fun. 

Some brazen it out, assuming that if they haven’t seen it, it must 
be garbage. These stalwarts usually accept the gambit, and put up the 
stoutest resistance. Others spend fifteen minutes rethinking their 
fundamental assumptions, trying to remember what was in the 
Databank that morning, and whether any declination is feasible. 
Either way, we have now entered a phase dear to every true Gam- 
biteer, what my friend Mike Ghormley calls ‘‘Twenty Questions,’’ 
and 9 is not a passing score. 

My personal favorite opponents are those of roughly equal 
strength who know I play the gambit regularly and have 
‘*something’’ prepared. A little knowledge can be a very dangerous 
thing. 

Two principal declinations merit mention, 4 ...c4 and 4 ...b6. The 
first is a violation of principle in the French because by locking up 
the queenside Black abandons his queenside initiative, or at least 
delays it considerably, and thus has no compensation for White’s ob- 
vious spatial advantage on the kingside. A more serious attempt is 4 
...b6, after which White can either play for the initiative without 
paying a pawn for it by playing b4-bS or exchange b4xcS. In the first 
case, it is very difficult to maintain control of the b5 square, but the 
prize is sufficiently valuable to reward the effort. If White can con- 
trol b5, and thereby c6, he can deprive Black of his most active piece 
in the whole French scheme of things, the knight at c6. In the second 
case, the exchange b4xc5 weakens Black’s queenside pressure and 
leaves White with a small but durable advantage. 

The heart of this gambit, as with any gambit, is the acceptance. 
After 4 ...cb, the classical continuation is 5 a3, and after 5... ba6 d4. 
The alternative is 5 d4 first, then 6 a3. Whether you play one se- 
quence or the other depends on how much you fear two Black alter- 
natives that aim to disrupt White’s intentions. After 5 a3 Black can 
play 5 ...d4, a move that has had excellent practical results. My per- 
sonal view is that the weakness of the pawn on d4 and the loss of time 
associated with placing it there give White abundant compensation in 
the form of new opportunities of attack. After 5 d4, Black can play 5 
...Qa5, a move that can oblige White to adopt an inferior deploy- 
ment arrangement in view of the threat of, say, 6 Nd2 (the normal 
move) 6 ...b3 7 c3 ba. To avoid this possibility White may have to 
alter his ‘‘normal’’ development, not an inappropriate response to a 
situation where Black has already done so. Whether either of these 
possibilities appeals to you is a matter of style, primarily, since clear- 
ly neither is a refutation, merely a variation. 

After 5 a3, it would seem natural for Black to take on a3 and allow 
White to recapture the pawn later. However, practically it is more 
popular to make a developing move, 5 ...Nc6, and recapture on b4 
with a piece (6 ab Nb4). I have always considered this to be a waste of 
time on Black’s part. After 6 ab Bxb4 7 c3, where is the bishop to go? 
If he retreats to a5, he is subject to short-term jeopardy and longterm 
passivity, and he abandons what all Frenchmen know to be a crucial 
diagonal, a3-f8. If he retreats to e7, then where is the knight to be 
developed? And the retreats of 6 ab Bxb4 7 c3 Bf8 or 6 ab Nb47 c3 
Nc6 are bound to revolve the incorporeal remains of openings 
theorists from Philidor to Reinfeld. Although the capture of the se- 
cond pawn, 5 ...ba, may seem like inexcusable excess, it is objectively 
the strongest move — even though, as you will see in Part Two, this 
view is apparently not shared by His Eminence A. Karpov. Not only 
does Black avoid the loss of time involved in moving a piece to b4 
and back while White achieves useful development (7 c3), but he 
poses a question to White that generally involves considerable tac- 
tical nuance, how best to recapture on a3. 

After 4 b4 cb 5 a3 Nc6 6 ab Nb4 7 c3 Nc6 8 d4, we reach what may 
be called the ‘‘normal’’ position for the accepted variation. Black 


cont. on p. 54 
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Brieger’s Brainstorms 


This issue’s composition has a story behind which stretches back 
almost three centuries. After Peter the Great of Russia defeated 
Charles XII at Poltava in 1709 Charles fled south with 14,000 of the 
remnants of his army. They settled in at Bender in Ottoman-held ter- 
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V Y Yyyy yy —C—. 
eo Vdd ritory. From this base Charles acted as a military mentor to the yy Y/ Ti 198 
Y/ Yj Turkish army and occasionally supplied advisers for Turkish expedi- YY yy,” yy a Ja 
yy Wy, '7xZ\| tions. All went well until 1711 when the Turks decisively defeated i is Ul, _ fe, 4 AS 
od ; yyy Peter at the Prut River. The subsequent peace made Charles more a Y Yj Uy i) Nine 
 Y €9/// sore than a solace to the Ottoman Empire, and the Turks laid seigeto Jyyy or WI) ‘yet, resid 
4 Oy, Wey flab ay, dd According to legend Charles was engrossed in a chess game with Ty vy WD My tourna 
i Y Yj 7 his minister Charles Albert Grothusen. One particularly beligerent Ve yy,” 4, 75" the tif 
Y/ 7 is ‘ GG day Charles found himself with a position where he could announce j Yi. , iA | margit 
L lla. Vl oe (i, <= Cs mate in three to Grothusen. Scarcely after he had made the an- yy for Be 
Y Yj Yj i V yy nouncement a Turkish bullet caromed through the window and Y “tie 
: é = = blasted his knight off the board. After a moment’s reflection Charles 3.2. Be 
WHITE. noted ‘‘We do not need the knight. I can give it to you and still mate Taree 
Mate in three. in four!’ But a bullet careened in and blasted away the pawn on h2. wa aaa 
frie CE sae ie Ska. ‘‘You have our good friends the Turks with you. It can scarcely be Mate in five. a ‘ 
BxS; 2 Rh3+. expected that I should contend against such odds, but let me see if I 1 Rbz, Be3; 2 Rbi, Bgs; 3 Rb Long 
cannot dispense with that unlucky pawn,”’’ the king said. “*. . . | have Bh4; 4 Rhz. . dee 
it! I feel great pleasure in informing you that there is undoubtedly a ae PR sa es on > 3 Ret, Ky game t 
mate in five.”’ After Loyd. of Ber 
| From this tale the 19th century problemist Sam Loyd composed SS -eere troubl 
anche. Mist Al three problems to dramatize the situation at the time when the rifle SHES CRE: SU ROEHN SEES ora stubbe 
(Str., 341). BLACK. balls began to rattle around the king’s chamber. Subsequently F. BLACK. Contes 
% WE GE. WW. Amelung in 1900 composed another problem to demonstrate that | “YG YY GF Fh 
is Vi Wo ; Wa lj Charles eal still enacted in six had the Turks shot off his rook VY Uy Ty yp a 
jj yy yj ZY instead of his knight. These are given below. VY Yi Y, yy rm: 
wy Wy Om yyy Robert Brieger, working on the same mating theme has now added = |” ‘Wp tle Wh "q of U.( 
a Yi, Yo j& another pendant to Loyd’s original compositions which, while quite Yj, Yb YW drew] 
tp, Wh WieaW €a\\ “ifferent from the originals, produces mate in seven. ps ty WAY) 
lila, JF gy Bae And you thought fourtianec conditions were difficult around de _, fled, BO nee 
typ ti, UA YY ee ye fe fe | 
is fgg af i fl here. The solution is on p. 61 Wie. A dis _ Wa. “Mares 
Yj yy Yj Ye) ——— ty 4 victor) 
‘ eM 8 * Bight 
Yy Yjp YY thy 
Li a i “a wea 
Writs. WHITE. Rou 
Mate in four. ee f ae 
1 PxP, Bez; 2 Rg4, Bgs; 3 Rh4+. 1 Sf3, Bel : 2X. Kh4 ; 3 Ph The 
Khs ; 4Sd3, Kh4j; 5 Sf. 
Recrea 
the Nc 
winnin 
French Wing Gambit cont. Ok 
om » . Sacr 
now faces a multitude of options, and it is easy for a “‘tree of = can deflect White’s attention from more valuable targets, but al directi 
analysis’’ player to find himself in a national forest very quickly. the usual caveats about the vulnerability of pawns on half-opentt — in year 
Most flexible is 7 ...Bd7 8 Bd3, but the alternatives 7 ...{6,7...46,7 must be respected. Any chessplayer who has relished a Benko gall! ment 
_..Nge7 have all found adherents. After 8 Bd3, prudence recom- understands this well. Ae _ enteres 
mends 8 ...h6, because the lines that flow from, say, 8 ...a6 9 Ng5 h6é White, meanwhile, has to develop an effective plan of attack MN perts. 
10 QhS are dangerous for Black. will take into account Black’s variety of options. Black’s position! 4.0 fo) 
Let us now make some general observations about the nature of chronic weaknesses that will unavoidably result in targets of opp 
the position, because more detailed consideration of actual varia- tunity if White adopts a sufficiently flexible deployment: the expe 
tions will occur in Part Two. Black’s principal problem is to decide king that cannot find a safe harbor on either flank, less space’ “6M? 
where he can place his king. For as long as possible, he should delay development, pawns on half-open files. White must choose a PA Sacran 
committing it to one or the other flank, because with two open lines that will allow him to concentrate on a specific target, but retain “py 
on the queenside and a classic attacking wedge on the kingside it 1s flexibility of mobilizing against other targets as Black’s cho ning, | 
very easy for White to mobilize for an attack as soon as the black plan changes. There are always the options of piling up on que uc 
monarch applies for residency. For a true Winawer diehard, treating pawns, breaking in the center with c3-c4 (especially where Black", Chico: 
the king as a floating target and an obstacle to development presents forfeited the castling privilege), or employing the standard kings D-E 
no insurmountable psychological barriers, but the fainthearted may ee (f2-f4-f5 most commonly). In the light of these “ une 
blanch. At the same time, Black should play to his strength, the considerations, let us look at actual games, and the plans Werf 


pawn majority on the queenside. Rapid mobilization of these pawns developed in them, in Part Two. 
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U.C. Berkeley 
1982 Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Champs 


by George Lewis 


Nine teams from five schools converged November 6 and 7 on the 
Presidio of Monterey to vie for the title of Pacific Coast Inter- 
collegiate Chess Champion. In the closest finish in the history of the 
tournament U.C. Berkeley barely nudged Cal Poly Pomona out of 
the title. Both teams finished with match scores of 3'2-'2 but the 
margin of victory came on total game points, the first tiebreak; 13% 
for Berkeley to 13 for Cal Poly Pomona. 

The two teams met in a titanic struggle in the third round and drew 
2-2. Bobby Avila (2042) drew first blood for Poly Pomona, defeating 
James Wu (2038) on 4th board. David Russ Wada (2307) evened the 
count for Berkeley on board two, but had to survive an absolutely 
mad time scramble to edge Russ McLee (2161). Poly Pomona’s Jeff 
Long (2317) and Berkeley’s Jonathan Frankle (2318) fought to a 
draw on the first board leaving the score knotted at 1'%2-1%. The last 
game to finish was on board 3 where both players, Paul Cooke (2166) 
of Berkeley and Jeff Nomura (2105) of Poly Pomona, survived time 
trouble so intense that the buttons were flying off the clock. Cooke 
stubbornly pursued the full point for Berkeley into the third time 
control but was finally forced to concede the draw to the relentless 
checks of Nomura’s rampant queen. 

The difference in game points that decided first place can be 
ascribed to the outstanding performance of Richard Koepcke (2225) 
of U.C. Santa Cruz. Koepcke defeated Poly Pomona’s Long and 
drew Berkeley’s Frankle on the way to winning the prize for best 
score on board one with (32-2). Berkeley’s Wada won the board 
two prize with a score of (4-0). The upset prize went to Brian 
Maresca (1478) of the Defense Language Institute’s -2 team for his 
victory over Dan Coleman (1940) of U.C. Santa Cruz. Russell McLee 
of Cal Poly Pomona won the speed championship held Saturday 
night at the Monterey Chess Center. 

The under 1600 team prize was won by the D.L.I. -1 team on tie 
break over U.C. Berkeley’s -2 team. Both finished with (22-1). 

Rounding out the standings were Cal Poly S.L.O. -1, U.C. Santa 
Cruz and D.L.I. -2, all with (2-2), and Cal Poly S.L.O. -2 and 
D.L.I. -3, both with 1-3. 

The tournament was sponsored by the Presidio of Monterey 
Recreation Center and the Monterey Chess Center. A donation from 
the Northern California Chess Association provided trophies to the 
winning teams and prizes to individual team members. 


Oktoberfest Open in Sacramento 


Sacramento’s traditional Oktoberfest tournament, under the 
direction of Robert T. Gordon had the largest turnout it has enjoyed 
in years as 66 players descended upon Coloma school. The tourna- 
ment also garnered 34 CalChess memberships. Three masters 
entered, but their hopes for prizes were denied by two determined ex- 
perts. Zoran Lazetich, Sacramento and John Barnard, Sonora went 
4-) for top honors. 

Class Prizes 


“A”: Michael Gonsalves, San Frandisco and Paul Lillebo, 
Sacramento 3-1. 


ae Barry Hepsley, Fairfield; Don Wilson, Fresno; Tom Man- 
ning, Davis 3-1. 
“OC”: Gerald Lim, Davis; Ken Maeda, Sacramento; John Orr, 
Chico; Arturs Elevans, Sacramento; Tim Matthews, Davis 2-2. 
D-E-F/Unrated: Philip Hardiman, Citrus Heights 22-14. Daniel 
Jungwirth, Modesto; Douglas Young, Sacramento; Mark Vander 
Werf, Davis; and Frederick Griswold, Sacramento. 


Capps Memorial 


by Mike Goodall 


The annual Carroll M. Capps Memorial chess tournament was a 
tremendous success. Some 94 players crowded together in air thick 
with tobacco smoke in the Mechanics’ Institute Chess Club and com- 
peted for a revised prize fund of $1700 over the weekend of 
November 12-14. The promised ‘‘based-on’’ fund had been $1350. 

The 76 CalChess members are off to a good start in this year’s 
CalChess Circuit, and the others welcomed the traditional tribute to 
the memory of Carroll Capps, a widely liked and highly respected 
Mechanics’ Institute Club member. 

Capps was born in 1911 and attended U.C. Berkeley. At the out- 
break of World War II he enlisted in the Navy which sent him to the 
South Pacific as a photographer. When he returned to civilian life, 
he became a paint chemist and one of the three or four strongest 
players in northern California. He carried a 2200 plus rating in the 
years before this rating was recognized as of master strength. 

Through the 50’s and the 60’s he played high boards in the Bay 
Area Chess League and the North-South matches. As tournaments 
proliferated and these events receded, Carroll continued to maintain 
a high rating in his retirement while writing science fiction under the 
pseudonym of C.C. McCapp. 

All his life he loved sports, and in college he played football. He 
lost an eye when he ‘‘took a punt directly,’’ but this did not slow him 
down. 

He was a monocled, well-suited gentleman who had friends of all 
ages. This annual Swiss reminds many of a pleasant and generous 
man who added to their lives. 

Almost a fifth of the entrants won prizes, as these results show: 


Open: Jeremy Silman, San Francisco; Peter Biyiasas, Los Gatos; 
Alan Pollard, Berkeley; Vincent McCambridge, Berkeley 412-2. 

Expert: John Pope, Berkeley; Richard Lew, San Francisco; Tom 
Raffill, Berkeley 4-1 

‘fA’: Phillip Coffino, San Francisco 4-1. Mark Paetz, Berkeley 
3h. 

**B’’: Tom Kyrimis, San Francisco; Hans Poschmann, Fremont; 
Carl McDonald, Los Gatos 3-2. 

**C’’; David Davis, Berkeley 2-3. Doug Drewes, San Francisco; 
Raul G’Acha, Oakland; Arturs Elevans, Sacramento; Karl 
Forsberg, San Francisco 1”. 


San Rafael Christmas Open 


The San Rafael Christmas Open, directed by Art Mathinsen, drew 
82 players and a strong field to the San Rafael Community Center. 
At the end Jon Frankle of Berkeley and Paul Enright of Santa Rosa 
copped $200 each for their 4-0 performances. Trailing by half a 
point were Jeremy Silman of San Francisco, Vincent McCambridge 
of Berkeley, and John Stearns. 

Over a quarter of the tournament took home prize money as the 
following captured class prizes: 

Expert: Douglas Sailer, Ron Wright, James Ely, Steve 
Stubenrauch, Bill Davis, Thomas Raffill, and Kevin Lewis at 3- 1. 

‘*A’’: Alan Yaffe and Romulo Fuentes at 3%. 

‘*B’’: Myron Johnson, Taylor Kingston, and Ken Halligan at 2/2. 

““C’’: Clifton Williamson at 2% and Arturs Elevans at 2. 

‘‘TD/E/Unrated’’: Robert Merritt and Peter Graves 2-2. 
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LERA Sunnyvale 


A total of 96 players turned out September 25-6 to compete in Jim 
Hurt’s 16th annual fall tournament, directed by Ted Yudacufski. 
The prize winners: 


OPEN: 

Peter Biyiasas, Morgan Hill 

Charles Powell, San Francisco 

Ray Schutt, Sunnyvale 

Steve Levine, Santa Clara, all 3'4-'% 
E22 

Pranab Das, San Jose 4-0 

Umesh Joglekar, San Jose 

Matthew Ng, San Francisco 

Richard Roloff, Palo Alto 

Donald Lieberman, Santa Clara 

Michael Gonsalves, San Francisco, all 3-1 
ae Ree 

Keith McDaniel, San Francisco 

Jesse Flores, Santa Clara 

Thomas Eichler, Moss Beach, all 3'2-'% 


sq? 
Arthur Deguzman, Sunnyvale 4-0 
Alan Imada, Sunnyvale 
Eric Haber, San Jose 
Erik Finkelstein, El Cerrito 
Tim Cookson, San Jose, all 3-1 

Sen )?? 
James Rauen, San Jose 
Mark Trombley, Fremont, both 2-2 


“*Unrated”’ 
Edward Joeckel, Sunnyvale 4-0 


Games 


Sicilian Defense; K. Binkley—F. Penoyer: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 
d4, cd; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3 35; 6 Nb3, Bb4; 7 Qf3, d5. 

This attempt at rapid development may not be as good as a direct 7 
.... Bc3 imposing a serious P-weakness on White. 

8 ed, Bg4; 9 Qg3, Qd5; 10 Bd2, Bc3; 11 Bc3, Qe4; 12 Qe3, ge3; 13 
fe, Ne4; 14 Bd2, Nd2; 15 Nd2, Nb4; 16 Bb5, Ke7; 17 0-0, Ne2. 

this innocent snatch puts Black in the soup when simply 17 ..., f6 
keeps the balance. 

18 Racl, Rac8; 19 Bc4, Ne3; 20 Rf7, Kd8; 21 Rb7. 

It is now blind pig time along the 7th rank. 

21 ..., R#8; 22 Rc3, Re4; 23 Re4, Nc4; 24 Ne4, a6; 25 Ne5, Be2; 26 
Nc6, Kce8; 27 Rb8, Ke7; 28 Rf8 1-0. 

Here Black forsakes the tension in the center and pays a quick and 
rueful penalty. 

Queen’s Gambit; R. Schutt—T. Crispin: 1 c4, e6; 2 Nf3, d5; 3 d4, 
c5; 4 cd, ed; 5 g3, Nc6; 6 Bg2, Nf6; 7 0-0, Be7; 8 Nc3, 5-0; 9 Be3, c4? 

White now has light squared targets. Either 9 ..., Bg4 or 9 ..., cd 
must be better. 

10 Ne5, Be6; 11 Bg5, h6; 12 Bf6, Bf6; 13 £4, Qb6; 14 e3, Qb?2. 

It is not that mother never told Black the facts of life. The fact is 
that Black is trying to make his QBP strong. There is still the center 
to consider here, however. 

15 Nd5, Be5; 16 fe, Rad8; 17 Nf4, Bf5; 18 Rf2, Qa3; 19 Qcl, Qaé; 
Bd5!, Na5; 21 e4, Bc8; 22 Rb1, b5; 23 Qa3, Qb6; 24 Qc5! 

Black’s Q is the only active piece, while White’s are poised for 
destruction. This is the price one pays for neglecting the center. 

24 ..., Qc5; 25 dc, a6; 26 Ng6, Rd5; 27 Ne7, Kh7; 28 ed 1-0. 
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Co-winner Charles Powell takes a “‘quiet’’ opening and rapy, 
K-side attack promptly down Black’s throat. 

Powell’s System; C. Powell—R. Anderson: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 Nf3, ef 
Bg5, c5; 4 c3, bé. | 

Too slow: 4 ..., h6; 5 Nf6, Qf6; 6 e4 leads to complex play in whi, 
Black will fianchetto his KB. 

5 e4, h6; 6 Bf6, Qf6; 7 d5, e5. 

This is anti-thematic where 7 ..., d6, 8 Bb5, Nbd7 should no} 
scorned. Black has the two bishops and should think about openip 
somewhere. There is no rush to castle, and the KB should be fig. 
chettoed. 

8 Na3, Bd6; 9 Ned, 0-0; 10 h4. 

White’s men are fixing bayonets and blowing the ‘‘cold ste 
command. The best available defense seems to be 10 ..., g6; ty’ 
Oe?7- 

10 ..., Re8; 11 g4, Bf8; 12 g5, Qf4; 13 Ne3, d6; 14 gh, 6, 

On 14 ..., Qh6; 15 Bh3 to command the light squares is thema 

15 h5, g5; 16 h7, Kh8; 17 Nd2, Bh6; 18 Bh3, Nd7; 19 BES, 94, 

Black feels he cannot sit around in ironbound passivity and seek 
simplification with this move. Another possibility, which works 9 
no better, is 19 ..., bS; 20 a4! ; 

20 Ng4, Bg5; 21 Qe2, b5; 22 Nf3, Be7; 23 Nel. 

Comme on dit—reculer pour mieux sauter. The rambling knig} 
wants to contest the dark squares on the K-side to achieve tq 
superiority there. 

23 ..., Qg5; 24 Nh3, Qh5; 25 Qb5, Rb8; 26 Qa4, Rd8; 27 Qe?, 
28 £3, Nc5; 29 Nhf2, Qg5. 

Black is up so many little pawns down, and that can make it qui 
hard to use the exchange weapon as part of the attack. ; 

30 Nh6, Qe3; 31 Kf1, Rf8; 32 Bc8, Rbc8; 33 Nf5, Qf3; 34 Ni 
Rb8; 35 Qe2, Qf4; 36 Rgl, Nd3; 37 b4, £5; 38 Ng6, 1-0. 


ASK THE PATZERS 


cont. 


My son recently learned chess and now that is all he thinks about 
He carries huge volumes he calls ECO around with him everywher 
His nightmares awake the whole house when he begins screaming 
‘He can’t do that! If Nd5 Re2 is the zwischenzug with tempo to tal 
the see file. 4 

He neglects his schoolwork terribly and has lost all interest | 
athletics and cheerleaders. How can I rid him of this awful obst 
sion? I had always hoped he would grow up to be an NBA player 
at least a doctor. By the way, what is a zwischenzug? M.A. PA 

You should remember that Reuben Fine has labeled chess a deep 
Oedipal game wherein one Strives to kill the king (father) and clan 
the queen (mother). Try getting him dates with sizzling swingers. ht 
will stagger in at 2 a.m. mumbling, “‘Gee, dad, mom was never lik 
that.’’ Of course, his schoolwork may still suffer, but he can still pl 
pro basketball. 

An alternative is to cut off his book allowance. Players t 
notorious for becoming anxious and insecure when they cannol bu) 
chess books. They don’t read them, but having a new book underlh 


pillow at night seems to relieve the lower back aches generated bys 


ting hours at the board. ae 
A zwischenzug is a dirty word in chess. It is the move you failed| 
see when launching your combination and which wrecks It. —IM 


My psychiatrist is urging me to give up chess. He says that biti 
the cross off my king and going the whole night sleepless after los 
a game is regressive behavior. Should I take his advice? G.R. WA 

Obviously your psychiatrist does not know chess and ches 
players. You are being very restrained by chess standards. May", 
you are holding too much in and should yell and scream and critit 
your conqueror’s weak play to anyone who will listen. Biting in 
cross off the king is all right so long as it is the opponent's Sel, bi 
swallowing it is a no-no. —IM 
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CHESS: MORE THAN JUST MATE 






























3, of 
n Whig by James V. Eade 
not) Dear Mr. Fauber, 16 .., b6; 17 Qf6, Rg8; 18 h4?! . 
speniy Your writing/editing address more than chess skill and are quite Only good if h5S is possible but gh, Rc8, and Rc2 comes in 
. fe refreshing. You emphasize holistic concepts, a la David Bronstein, in stark response. 
"contrast to the reductionism that permeates chess literature for the most 18 ..., Ba6; 19 Ba6, Qa6; 20 c3, Re8; 21 Rhel, Qa5; 22 Kd2, Rc4; 
part. ra. 23 QOf4, g5; 24 hg, hg; 25 Qe3, Qa3; 26 Rc2, b5? 
| Stee! I believe self-acceptance, and the humility it fosters, are valid barometers It is better to reorganize with ..., Qe7 and Kd7 since the Q-side 
-Ijq’ of chess mastery. Chess strength without these qualities is mere expertness. bind does not last long. 
a [ have searched for signs of such mastery in my play, since a 2300 rating 27 Rb1, a6; 28 Rb3, Qe7; 29 Rcb2, Kd7; 30 Qd3. 
is hardly indicative by itself. I have had te ee and success a tour- a 
emai; +.“ naments and can get no closer to the truth by co ring my record as a 7 7) 7 
, 4 whole. ; ; Res wt a a mt 
seek The problem is to establish criteria that are sufficiently difficult to 77]  @e wy t yy 
rks gp «—«s Meet and that would also occur frequently enough to diminish the t7 st : 7 7 
element of chance. Imagine yourself on a top board at or near the 1] mt te i Mn 77 
end of a strong tournament. Your opponent’s rating and reputation ms ot Ze A 
kn make you the under dog, and you have Black. at 77 ie an re 77 ss 7 
ve toi I have four such rae iiss Ae me ES and ' ne say x ae. 7 = “ // 
. my opponents were Elliot Winslow, Nick deFirmian, Jay Whitehead, US 
Jey and Boris Siff. ee ae ae i ae — 
a Making the Most of It g a! a ‘eo L 
at Siff and I were involved in two double round robin events hosted a “= _ Z 
34) «by the legal firm of Anderson, Maser and Sprinkles. Boris took clear 
first initially but needed to rally to tie me in the last game. This 
forced a fifth encounter. Only now does it occur to me that 31 a4, Ra4 meets RbS5. I should 
I had gone 5-0 as White but was 1-3-1 with Black. Siff picked the _ try here 30 ..., Rgc8. 
White pawn. I knew I should have put it in my other hand. Yet, 30 ..., £62; 31 a4, fe; 32 ab, Qf6; 33 Kel, ab; 34 Rb5, Rgc8; 35 
despite, or perhaps because of the added pressure, I wonthe game. A _—iRb7, R8c7; 36 Rc7, Rc7; 37 Qb5, Ke7; 38 Qb8, Rd7; 39 Qe5, Qe5; 40 
less optimistic player than Boris could have drawn easily, but I was de, Rce7; 41 Kd2, Kf7!; 42 Rb6, Ra7; 43 Ke3, Ra2; 44 Rc6, Re2; 45 
pleased nonetheless. You see, as a boy I would have lost that game Rce7, Kg6; 46 g4!, d4!; 47 Kd3!, Rf2; 48 cd. 
regardless of our relative strengths. White keeps his center pawns connected. He may now trade the 
Reflecting back on this later I recalled the Winslow game where I KNP for Black’s backward KP and win. 
had been outplayed so convincingly earlier on but rallied during his 48 ..., Rf4; 49 Re7, Rg4; 50 Re6, Kf7; 51 Rf6, Ke7; 52 Kc4, Rg1; 
time pressure to post the win finally on his 88th move. 53 Kd5, 24; 54 Rg6, g3. 
abou It was a short step from this to the deFirmian and Whitehead The winning idea is to come all the way around the horn with 55 
/wiet; games. Both were 70 plus move games where I had the draw in in-  Ke4! deFirman’s check gives me chances. 
all; ferior endings. These games contained tremendous ideas and some 55 Rg7, Kf8, 56 Rg4, Ke7; 57 e6, 22; 58 Rg7, Kf8; 59 Rf7, Ke8; 60 
tottk basic errors. High drama brings out the best and worst in a person. Rg7, Kf8; 61 e7, Ke8; 62 Kd6, Rel. 
he ich op my techaleal rine dca 
. ical worth as a chess 7/ y 
oe player. There were many things I did not like about myself as a 7) nem 7/7 
aye’ player and as a person, and it was not until I acknowledged this truth I 7 Mi Fa . Key Mi 
io that I approached chess mastery. Yy ij ee Vy ie a ZX = -— - 
y Yy 
d clain Keep Fighting but Don’t Fight It ~ a VY “2 
io , Accept human foibles; do not dwell on them or shy away. Above 7 os 7 a. a 
fill li all, do not punish them. Leave punishment to the Gods. Accept the 7) i " 7 
_ rors you make during a game and recognize those of your partner. W/ rs ‘= Y/ 
ers Your play will quickly acquire a consistency it may have lacked 7 77 7 _-_ 
atl before. I am sure you believe this too. 7 7) or 7/7 
nder'h (I have so many human foibles I am going to have a garage sale Vi Md Yi 7% Yj 
jbyse Ot week so as to make room to park my car. — editor) 7) 77 a . 
“al I submit the deFirmian game as evidence that, at least on this one _ ——— —— 
viledl occasion, I did not despair over my imperfect abilities and eventually 
—IM eats Ake et: Baile Guu Yese § O Now he sees it, but it is too late to back out. 
§ eFirmi , 
t bill 1 64, €6; 2 d4, d5: 3 Nc3, Nf: fis aut. S05, is CRETE TH 63 Re2, Re6!; 64 Ke7, Re7; 65 Ke8, Rel; 66 Ke7, Re7; 67 Ke8, 
: a ‘a ® Qs4, 26; 9 Nf3. a keep Black’s ki t off from the queening square. 
x, W ick . os ae ite tries to kee ack’s king cut o 
dl ches an oo ae eee 68 Rg5, Ke7; 69 KeT, Rd1; 70 Re5, Kf6; 71 Rd5, Ral; 72 RbS, seat 
a age cS; 10 Bd3, Nd2; 11 Kd2, Nc6; 12 dc, Qa5; 13 Qf4, Qc5; 14 oe Kf6; 74 Re4, Kf5; 75 Re8, Rd1; 76 Rd8, Ke4; 77 Re8, Kd 
ting Ih The nu It is at least as important to learn the techniques of relaxation as it 
set, bil 14.. ances done with, the main line is entered. is to learn those of the chess masters. I still enjoy playing over that 


-, Nd4; 15 cd, Qa5; 16 Ke3?! 


To enter normal channels 16 c3 should be played. game! 
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PLAY CHESS IN DAVIS 


Second Davis Open at U.C.D. 
Mar. 12 & 13, 1983 


SITE: 
M-U II of the Memorial Union 
APPROX. ROUNDS 
Sat. 10-3, Sun 9-2; 
On-Site registration: 8:30 a.m. Sat. 


PRIZES BASED ON 50; 
WILL RISE BASED ON ENTRIES 


Open 200-75; CM80; I 100-50; II-III 95-45 each; 


IV-V-VI combined 75-35-15, UR35; 320; Top woman 35 


ENTRY FEE: 


M-CM29; I-II-III-26; IV-V-VI-22; UR, J, Women-17 


On-Site: all $5.00 more 
U.S.C.F., CalChess membership required 
U.S.C.F. $16; CalChess $8, at site 
ADVANCE ENTRY-POST BY 3/9/83 


Thomas Manning, 20 Solano Park Apt. #F, 
Davis, CA 95616 


Call (eves.) 916-753-1270 (Tom Manning) for info 


DIRECTION TO M-U-II: 


Take U.C. Davis exit from route 80 
Turn right at ‘‘U.€. Davis Loop’’ onto 
Old Davis Road 
Turn left on ‘‘A”’ Street, go to stop sign 


Turn left — take a quick right (still on “‘A”’ St.) 


Park in either lot on left before next stop 
Red Brick Bldg. at back of lot is the M-U 
M-U-II is on floor 2 


International Games 


by Mark Buckley 


Moscow Interzonal 
A sharp defense meets a sharper attack. 


Benoni: A. Belyavsky—D. Velimirovic: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nf 
c5. 

By transposing moves Black avoids early f2-f4 attacks. 

4 d5, ed; 5 cd, d6; 6 Nc3, g6; 7 e4, Bg7; 8 Be2, 0-0; 9 0-0, Re§; |j ; 
Nd2, a6; 11 a4, Nbd7; 12 f4, c4!? 

Now 13 Bc4, Nc5; 14 Qc2, Nfe4; 15 Nce4, Bf5; 16 Bd3 (Rel, Ref) 
Nd3; 17 Qd3, Qb6; 18 Kh1, Qb4; 19 Rel?, Be4; 20 Re4, Red; 21 Qa, 
Qe4; 22 Ne4, Re8 is one possibility. The position has become con. 
plex. Belyavsky breaks in the center and completes his developmen 
instead. 

13 Kh1, Nc5; 14 e5, de; 15 fe, Re5. 

Not 15 ..., Nd5; 16 Nd5, Qd5; 17 Bc4. 

16 Nc4, Re8; 17 Bg5, h6; 18 Bh4, Nce4; 19 d6, g5. 

Averts 20 Nd5S. 

20 Bel, Beé. 

Possibly Re6 is more tenacious. 

21 Ne4, Ne4; 22 Ba5! (a potent prelate), Bc4. 

There is the equally gruesome 22 ..., Qb8; 23 Bc7. 

23 Bd8, Be2; 24 d7!, Re6; 25 Qe2 1-0. 

There is no hope in 25 ..., Ng3; 26 hg, Re2; 27 Ba5. 

Queen’s Indian Defense; G. Kasparov—F. Gheorghiu: 1 d4, Ni 
2 c4, e6; 3 Nf3, b6; 4 a3, Bb7; 5 Nc3, d5; 6 cd, Nd5; 7 Qc2, c5; 84, 
Nc3; 9 be, Be7; 10 BbS. | 

This interpolation clogs Black’s game. 

10 ..., Bc6; 11 Bd3, Nd7. 

Stops 12 NeS, Bb7; 13 Bb5S. 

12 0-0, h6; Rd1, Qc7. 

Because 13 ..., 0-0; 14 dS is dismal. 

14 d5, ed; 15 ed, Bd5; 16 Bb5, a6. 

Because 16 ..., Be6; 17 Qa4, Rd8; 18 Bf4 crucifies Black. Or 16... 
Bc6; 17 Bf4, Qb7; 18 Bc6, Qc6; 19 Rel with relentless pressure. 

17 Bf4. 

Not 17 Bd7, Qd7; 1&4, Be4. 

17 ..., Qf4; 18 Bd7, Kd7; 19 Rd5, Kce7; 20 Rel, Bd6. 

On 20 ..., Bf6; 21 Re4 the hunt for royalties begins. 

21 Rf5, Qc4; 22 Re4, Qb5; 23 Rf7, Kb8; 24 Re6, Rd8; 25 c4, Qet’ 
26 Ne5, Qc8; 29 Qb1 1-0. 

The interzonal winner combines soundness with enterprise. 

Gruenfeld Defense; G. Kasparov—G. Sax: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 ¢4, gh) 
Nc3, d5; 4 cd, Nd5; 5 e4, Nc3; 6 be, Bg7; 7 Bc4, 0-0; 8 Be3, b6; 9h 
Bb7. 

Delaying ..., c5 is usually risky for Black. 

10 Qf3!, Qd7, Ne2, h5; 12 Bg5, Nc6; 13 Nf4, e6; 14 Rdl. 

White prefers to keep a tight rein since 14 g4, Na5; 15 Bd3, 63 

14 ..., NaS; 15 Bd3, e5 (c5; 16 Qg3); 16 de, BeS; 17 0-0, Qe4! 
Qe3, Rfe8. 

Not 18 ..., Bf4; 19 Bf4, Qh4; 20 Bh6, Re8; 21 Qd4. 

19 Be2, Bf4; 20 Bf4, Ned. 

Interesting is 20 ..., Qh4; 21 3, Qe7; 22 Bg5, Qe6?!; 23 Qf4. 

21 Bc4, Re4; 22 £3!, Qf4; 23 Bf7, Kg7; 24 Qd3!, Qe3; 25 Qe3, Re! 


26 Rd7, Kh6; 27 Rc7, Ba6; 28 Rd1, Bd3; 29 Rd2, Bf5; 30 Kf2, Re 


31 Rd5, Rd5; 32 Bd5, Rd8; 33 c4, b5; 34 Ke3, a5; 35 Kf4, Bbi. 
Otherwise 35 ..., bc: 36 Re4, Rd4; 37 Ke5, Rh4; 38 £4, Bbl’ 
Bg8, g5; 40 f5. . 
36 24, hg; 38 fg 1-0. 
Christiansen smoothly disposes of what was then the Interz0l 
leader. | 
Nimzoindian; L. Christiansen—G. Garcia: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, eb}! 
Nc3, Bb4; 4 e3, 0-0; 5 Bd3, d5; 6 a3, de; 7 Be4, Bd6; 8 Nf3, Neti 
b4, e5. 
A specious freeing move. 


cont. on p. 3 . 
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Bf7: 29 Bf7, Kf7; 30 Ba3 1-0 38 ab, ab; 39 Bd6, Be2; 40 Rf4, Kg6; 41 Rf5, Kf5; 42 Kd4 1-0. 
Oe s bereft of reasonable moves: Qe6; 31 Qao or Ke8; 31 Qg4. Pag White ieuts sack the Jing -side. 
8: |) a Shiba tnteronsl Dutch Defense: Yusupov—Meulders: 1 d4, f5; 2 Bg5, 26?! 
ay Providing a target. 
Res A model game with this defense. 3 Nc3, d5; 4 h4, Bg7; 5 Nh3, Be6? (h6); 6 Nf4, Bf7; 7 hS, h6é (c6!?); 
1 (el Slav Defense; L. Polugaevsky—E. Torre: 1 Nf3, Nf6; 2 ¢4, c6;3 8 hg, hg; 9 NhS! 
econ dd, d5; 4 Nc3, de; 5 a4, BFS; 6 e3, e6; 7 Bc4, Bb4; 8 0-0, 0-0; 9 Nh4; For 9 gf, Kf7; 10 Rh8, Bh8; 11 Nfd5, cé6. 
ypmerl Bg4; 10 £3, BhS; 11 24, Bg6; 12 Ng6, hg; 13 Qb3, Qe7; 14 95. 9 ..., Kf8; 10 gf, Kf7. 
Possibly this is too sharp when 14 e4 looks good in view of ..., ¢5; veer 10 ..., Nf6; 11 Ng7, Kg7; 12 Rh8 followed by Qd3. 
e4, fe. 
: oe Nd5; 15 e4, Nb6; 16 Be2, c5; 17 de, Bc5; 18 Kh1, Nc6; 19 On 11 ..., de; 12 Bc4 and if Kg6; 13 g4 or Kf8; 13 Rh3. 
aS. Nd4. 12 Qg4, Nf6. 
Black has pressure against the weak pawns. And now 12..., e6; 13 Ng7! 
20 Qd1, Nd7; 21 Ra4, Ne2; 22 Qe2, Nes; 23 f4. 13 Nfo. 
Better is 23 Be3. White retains his knights rather than enter 13 Qg5, Nh5; 14 Rh5, 
23 ..., Nc6; 24 Be3, Rfd8; 25 Rd1. 
Rather bizarre is 25 e5!? trying to play the d-file with Ne4—d6. 13 ..., Rh1; 14 Nfd5, e6; 15 Ne3, Rh4. 
25 ..., Be3; 26 Qe3, Rdl; 27 Nd1, Qd8; 28 Nc3, Na5; 29 f5, Nc6; 30 Capturing the QP would not pay. 
fg, fg; 31 Ral, Qc7; 32 Kg2, Rf8; 33 Rdl1, Ne5; 34 Qh3, Qbé6; 35 Kh1, 16 Qg3, c5 (Nc6!?); 17 0-0-0, cd; 18 Ng4, Nc6; 19 Ne4, Qd5; 20 
4. Nie RE3; 36 Qg2, RF2; 37 Qg3, Ned. Qf3, Ke7; 21 Qa3, Kas. 
5: 84 Quicker is 37 ..., Nf3; 38 Rd8, Qd8; 39 Qf2, Qd3. Or 21 ..., Kf7; 22 Nd6 and 23 Bc4. 
(But what about 38 Na4, Qe3; 39 Rd8, Kf7; 40 Qc7? — editor) 22 Nef6, Bf6; 23 Nf6, Qe5; 24 Qf8, Kc7; 25 Qf7, Kd6; 26 g3, Rh1; 
38 Nad, Qc6; 39 Qf2 (39 Rel, Nb2), Qe4; 40 Qg2, Qg2; 41 Kg2, 27 Qd7, Kc5; 28 Qb7, Qf6. 
Ne3; 42 Kf3, Nd1; 43 b3, Kf7; 44 Nc5; b5; 45 Ned, b4; 46 Nd6, Ke7; Better than 28 ..., Rd8; 29 Bg2. 
47 Ne4. 29 Bg2!, Rd1; 30 Kd1, Nb4; 31 Qc7, Kb5; 32 a3, Qd8; 33 Qb7, 
Not letting the knight be bagged by 47 Nc8, Kd7; 48 Na7, Nc3. Qb6; 34 Qa8, Na6; 35 Qg8 1-0. 
47 ..., Nce3, 48 Ke3. ; ‘ ‘ 
For 48 NeS. a5; 49 Ng6, Kd6 followed by a4. Wiese Bonte Sanaa 
Vr 16... 48.., Nd5; 49Kd4, Nf4; 50 h4, Ng2; 51 Ke5, Nh4; 52 NeS, a5; 33 An exchange sacrifice leads to a light square bind. 
sure, Nc6, Kd7; 54 Na5, Nf3; 55 Nc6, Ke7; 56 Nb4, Nd2; 57 Na6, Kb7; 58 M. Tseitlin—R. Knaak; King’s Indian: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, 6; 3 Nc3, 
Kd6, Ka6; 59 Ke6, Nf3 0-1. d6; 4 e4, e5; 5 Nf3, Bg7; 6 Be3, Nbd7; 7 Be2, 0-0; 8 0-0, c6; 9 d5, 
Since 60 Kf7, Nh4. Neg4; 10 Bg5, £6; 11 Bd2, Qe7 (c5!?); 12 b4, £5; 13 Ng5, Ndf6; 14 h3, 
Amsterdam Nh6; 15 cd, be; 16 bS. 
The English prodigy handles this unusual game quite well. Pacifying Black’s center pawns. 
4, Oct? Caro-Latvian!?; Short—Boersma: 1 e4, c6; 2 c4, e5; 3 Nf3, f5. 16 ..., c5; 17 a4, Kh8; 18 a5, Nhg8; 19 Bd3, f4; 20 Be2. 
Compare this to the real Latvian. Guarding g4 in good time. 
e, 4 ef, e4; 5 Nd4, Qf6; 6 Nc2, Qf5; 7 Nc3, Nf6. 20 ... h6; 21 Nf3, g5; 22 Nh2, Qf7; 23 Bel, Be6; 24 Ra4, Rfd8; 25 
4, 96)! Not ..., d5; 8 Ne3. a6, Ne7; 26 Ngd4, f3!? 
16; 9 hd 8 d4, Na6. Avoiding a knight versus bad bishop ending is top priority. 
Or 8 ..., d5; 9 Ne3 with a later Qb3. 27 Bf3, Ng4; 28 Bg4, Bc4; 29 Bh5, Qe6; 30 Bg4, QF7; 31 BhS, Qg8s. 
9 Be2, Be7; 10 24, Qe6; 11 g5, Ng8; 12 d5, Qe5; 13 Qd4. 
Removing Black’s sole active piece. 
d3, cf, 13 ..., Qd4; 14 Nd4, Nc5; 15 Be3, h6; 16 Nf5, Nd3; 17 Bd3, ed; 18 
Qed; | gh. 
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International Games cont. 
b2, Bg4; 11 d5, Ne7; 12 Qc2!, c6. | 
Mae oe Bf5; 13 e4, Bd7 hoping for an f7-f5 break is better. 
13 dc, Re8; 14 Ng5; Rec6; 15 Qb3, BhS. 
Black has merely exposed himself. 
16 0-0, Bb8; 17 bS, Rc8. 
Nor is 17 ..., Rd6 an improvement. 
18 Racl, h6; 19 Nge4; 20 Ne4, Qb6; 21 Ng3!, Bg6; 22 a4, Rfd8. 
If 22 ..., Nf5, 23 Ne4; Bf5; 24 Ba3, Bd6; 25 a5. 
73 e4, Kf8; 24 Rfdl, Rd1; 25 Rd1, Rd8; 26 h4, f6; 27 h5, Rd1; 28 


Although 18 d6 seems to strangle Black. 
18 ..., Nh6; 19 Ng7, Kf7; 20 Bh6, d6!; 21 Be3, Kg7; 22 Kd2, Bf5; 


23 a4, Rh4; 24 Rhgl, Kf7; 25 Rg3, Rah8. 


Now 25 ..., Rh2 is met by 26 Rf3 and Rc4 by 26 Rag1. Black’s king 


is surprisingly vulernable. 


26 b3, a6; 27 Rag1, Bf6; 28 Rf3, R8h5; 29 Rg2, Bd8; 30 Bf4, cd; 31 


cd, Be7; 32 Rgl, Rg4? 


White threatened Rel and Ne4, but better was Kf8 keeping the 


resource of Rf4. Short is now freed. 


33 Rg4, Bg4; 34 Rd3, Rf5; 35 Rd4, Bf6; 36 Rb4, Bc3; 37 Ke3, b5; 
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Retrospect on a Brilliancy 


by Bill Walls 


Southern Californian Walls is working on a book of the great St. 
Petersburg, 1914 tournament. In the process he is culling masses of 
literature for analysis of the games. This article gives a brief sampling 
of what he is up to. — ed. 

Jose Raoul Capablanca is usually remembered as the supreme 
positional master, which is to say ‘‘dull.’’ But so many forget that he 
walked off with an armload of brilliancy prizes. In the first game of 
his first international tournament, at San Sebastian 1911, Capablan- 
ca won the prize for a scintillating game against Bernstein. This is 
like a rookie hitting a grand slam homer his first time at bat. Three 
years later Capablanca again won the first brilliancy prize for his 
beautiful game against the same opponent! Bernstein must have felt 
jinxed, but we can all be thankful that he brought out the best in the 
great Cuban genius. 


Profiles of the Antagonists 

Jose Capablanca was a 25 year old Cuban, whose rating at the time 
has been estimated at 2715. His peak year was 1922 when he won the 
London Tournament and had played eight years on Europe and 
America with a single loss. 

Ossip S. Bernstein was a 30 year old Russian with an estimated 
rating of 2590. His peak year turned out to be 1914 since he did not 
compete in serious play again until 1932, when he drew a match with 
Alexander Alekhine. 

Queen’s Gambit Declined, St. Petersburg, 1914; Capablan- 
ca—Bernstein: 1 d4, d5; 2 Nf3, Nf6; 3 c4, e6; 4 Nc3, Nbd7; 5 Bg’S, 
Be7; 6 e3, c6?! 

Bernstein’s try at improving on the less committal 6 ..., 0-0. Notice 
that he never does get around to castling. 

7 Bd3. 

Best. This natural development is superior to Reshevsky—Tylor; 
Nottingham, 1936, which went: 7 Qc2, Ne4; 8 Be7, Qe7; 9 Ne4, de; 
10 Qe4, Qb4; 11 Nd2, Qb2; 12 Qbl, Qc3; 13 Qcl, Qa5 when, 
acording to Golombek, Reshevsky should have played 14 Bd3 to 
equalize. 

7 ..., de; 8 Bce4, b5. 

Reinfeld questions this move and suggest 8..., Nd5 as a freeing 
method, but Golombek quotes the game Samisch—Selesniev; Pis- 
tyan, 1922; 9 Be7, Qe7; 10 Qc2, Nc3; 11 Qc3, 0-0; 12 0-0, b6; 13 Qd3, 
Rd8; 14 Qe2, c5; 15 Radl, Bb7; 16 Ba6 and after the exchange of 
bishops Black is weak on the light squares. 

9 Bd3, a6; 10 e4, e5? 

All of the commentators on this game (Capablanca, Tarrasch, 
Golombek, Reinfeld, Burn, and Euwe) unanimously agree that this 
is an error. With 10 ..., eS Bernstein temporariliy sacrifices a pawn, 
but he must wast too much time regaining the pawn while White con- 
tinues developing. Better was 10 ..., c5, although White is still 
stronger after 11 eS intending Ne4 followed by Nd6. 

11 de, Ng4!; 12 Bf4, Bc5; 13 0-0, Qc7. 

Because 13 .., Qe7 would have been answered by 14 e6!, fe (..., 
Qe6?; 15 Ng5 wins); 15 NgS5, Ngf6; 16 e5, Nd5; 17 QhS with a 
decisive advantage (Tarrasch). 

14 Rel! 

‘*At first glance, merely a routine move placing the Rook opposite 
the opposing Queen, but in reality White is already preparing a 
magnificent combination of which this move is a vital part.’’ 
(Golombek) 

Capablanca first prepares his army by bringiag the last inactive ar- 
tillery to the ‘‘front line’’ (i.e. the central files). Development and 
centralization on the eve of a great masterpiece. The simplicity of 
genius! 

14 ..., 6. 

Not 14..., Ne5; 15 Ne5, Ne5; 16 Nd5, cd; 17b4, Bf2; 18Rf2, Qd6; 
19 Qh5 when White wins a piece (Golombek) 

15 Bg3, fe. 
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Black finally regains his pawn, but, according to Tarrasch and 
Reinfeld, it was better to recentralize the stranded knight on g4 by|5 
oie INES. 

16 B4! 

White now has a clear advantage. Capablanca is not about to si 


around and calmly wait for Bernstein to finish his development! , 


From this point until the end of the game Bernstein seems to play th 
best moves available, but he cannot stop Capablanca’s attack. 
16 ..., Ba7. 


There is nothing better. The bishop must give up one of the! 


diagonals, since 16 ..., Bb4; 17 Nd5, Qd6; 18 Nb4, Qb4; 19 Rc6, 0) 
20 Bc2 with the idea of Bb3 and a decisive Qd5S. (Capablanca). Or|6 
..., Be7; 17 Nd5 and White still has a clear advantage, while finally, 
16 ..., Bd6; 17 Bb5, ab; 18 Nb5 wins two pawns. (Golombek) Pano 
notes a sub-variation: 18 ..., cb; 19 Rc7, Bc7; 20 Qd5, Nb6; 21 Qe, 
Kd8; 22 Bh4 which also wins. 

17 BbS5! 

Ripping Black’s position wide open. The timid 17 Qb3 only leaves 
White with a slight plus after Tarrasch’s 17 ..., Qb6. 

17 ..., ab; 18 Nb5, Qd8; 19 Nd6, Kf8; 20 Rc6. 

Now Capablanca threaten to win with 21 Nc8, Rc8;22 Qd6, Kgs 
23 Qe6. (Golombek, Euwe) 

20 ..., Nb6; 21 Bh4! 
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Capablanca wrote, ‘‘This is to my mind the finest move in tit 
game, though all annotators have overlooked the fact. Before mak: 


ing it I had to plough through a mass of combinations which totalled | 


at least one hundred moves. The text combination is one of thet, 
and I had to see through the whole thing to the end before | decided 


on this move. Otherwise the simple continuation Ne5 would have 


been adopted.”’ 
21 ..., Qd7. 


cont. on p. 4l ’ 
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Brilliancy cont. 
Panov gives White a decisive advantage after 21 ..., Nf6; 22 Nc8, 
Rc8; 23 Rc8, Qc8; 24 Qdé. 


22 Nc8!, Qc6. 
Not 22 ..., Qd1; 23 Rdl when the threat of Rd8 is murderous,e.g., 


wy R8; 24 Re8, Nc8; 25 Rd8. (Burn, Reinfeld, and Golombek) 
Equally useless is 22 ..., Rc8; 23 Qd7, Nd7; 24 Rc8. (Reinfeld) 


23 Qd8!? 





A very elaborate winning method. Bernstein is a rook up but 
Capablanca has a forced win. Reinfeld believes Capablanca missed a 
mate in eight with 23 Be7 and : 

123..., Kf7; 24 Ng5, Kg6; 25 Qg4, Qc8; 26 Ne6, Kf7; 27 Qg7, Ke6; 
28 Rdl, Nd5; 29 ed, Kd7; 30 Bf6, Kd6; 31 BeS mate. 

II 23 ..., Ke8; 24 Qd8, Kf7; 25 Ng5, Kg6; 26 Qh8, Nf6; 27 Bf6, 
Qf6; 28 h4, Kh5; 29 Qh7, Qh6; 30 Qf5, Kh4; 31 Nf3 mate. 

23 ..., Qe8. 

Or 23 ..., Kf7; 24 Nd6 either wins the queen or mates after 24 ..., 
Kg6; 25 Qgs. 

24 Be7, Kf7; 25 Nd6, Kg6. 

We would have been cheated out of the finale after 25 ..., Ke6; 26 
Ng 5. 

26 Nh4, Kh5. 

Another quick end is 26 ..., Kh6; 27 Ndf5, Kh5; 28 Ng3, Kh6; 29 
Bg5 Mate (Bernstein) 

27 Ne8, Rd8; 28 Ng7, Kh6; 29 Ngf5, Kh5; 30 h3! 
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“A beauti a S orms a fitting 


climax to the combination initiated on White’s 16th move. The 
threat of 31 hg, Kg4; 32 £3, Kh; 33 g4 mate compels Black to return 
the Rook after which White is three pawns to the good in addition to 
his attack.”” (Golombek) 

30 ..., Nes. 

The only move to stop mate since 30 ..., Nh6; 31 Ng7. The text 
move reactivates the bishop on a7 and prevents the f3—g4 mating 
mechanism by pinning the f2 pawn in front of the king. 

Bc6, 1 hg, Kg4; 32 Ba8, Rd8; 33 g3, Rd2; 34 Kg2, Re2. 

If 34 ..., Ra2, 35 Nf3 wins easily. 

35 a4, Nb6; 36 Ne3, Kh5; 37 aS, Nd7; 38 Nhf5, Nf6; 39 bS, Bd4. 

Bernstein could have safely resigned here, but the physical law of in- 
ertla is often observed first hand in chess. 

40 Kf3, Ra2; 41 a6, ba7; 42 Rcl, Rb2; 43 ¢4, Kg5; 44 Rc7, Rf2; 45 
Kf2, Ng4; 46 Kf3 1-0. 

A great masterpiece — worthy of careful study. 
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By Mr. Lewis’ criteria the C’s made out like bandits. It should be 
noted that there are several classes of master. With giants like 
Silman, Powell, and Pollard around the 2250 master has the worst 
chance of all for prize money. Yet the master class is the most active 
class nationwide. 


Dear Staff of Chess Voice, 


I would like to congratulate you all on a job well done. Chess 
Voice has maintained a very high standard in the past year in an in- 
formative and highly readable format. 

I feel Chess Voice is closer to the grass roots of our game, and | 
readily identify with many of the points that come up in your articles. 
[ enclose my check for $25.00. Keep up the good work! 

Jim Lockhart 

San Jose, CA 


The both of us who are Chess Voice thank you for your kind 
words. We wish we had more staff, although this magazine could not 
get out except for the work of Mike Goodall, Mark Buckley, and 
Tom Dorsch, who are stalwart and capable. CalChess also needs the 
support of more patron members, who allow us to help school pro- 
grams, the Circuit, master chess and other areas. We want to get it 


going, but the budget stops us before we accomplish all 
wanted to. — Editor. plish all the things we 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SCHOLASTIC TEAM CHAMPIONSHIPS 
SET FOR APRIL 13, 1983 


CalChess will sponsor and conduct the second annual Northern 
California Scholastic four-player chess team championships at the 
Marines Memorial Club in San Francisco on Wednesday, April 13, 
1983. This event is again made possible by a grant from the Kolty 
Foundation. There are no charges to the schools or individual team 
members. The purpose of the tournament is to determine the top 
four-player chess teams from Northern California high schools, 
junior high ‘schools, and elementary schools. The winning schools 
and runners-up in each category will be awarded handsome plaques 
with the names of the schools and the team members engraved. 

In 1982 the plaques were donated by Hans Poschmann, a chess 
computer for the top elementary school was donated by George 
Koltanowski, and individual plaques for the first and second place 
team members were donated by the Valley Athletic Supply Company 
of Campbell. The tournament coordinator is soliciting corporate and 
individual contributions this year to fund the awarding of individual 
trophies, scholarships, and team traveling expense monies. (Checks 
should be made out to the Kolty foundation; donations are full tax 
deductible.) 

All Northern California School Superintendents have received in- 
formation on the tournament. Eight schools in each age category will 
be invited. Schools wishing to participate must contact the tourna- 
ment coordinator by February Ist. Local elimination tournaments 
will be set up in February or early March to select area champions for 
invitation to San Francisco. 

The chess coach or sponsor of any school wishing to participate 
should contact: 

John Marks, Scholastic Chess Coordinator 
P.O. Box 1266 
Aptos, CA 95003 





Solution to Brieger’s Brainstorms 


1 Bel, Kh5; 2 Bg3, Bg3; 3 Nh8, Kh4; 4 Ng6, Kh5; 5 b3!, b5; 6 b4, 
Bel; 7 g4 mate. 
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We have been heavily criticized because our article on defense con- 
tained only open games as examples. There seems to be a feeling 
somewhere out in the chess world that anyone can defend open posi- 
tions, but closed and semi-closed positions are another matter. They 
are not really. The attacker must always open the position eventually 
in order to win. But for the skeptics we address ourselves once more 
to the joys of defense. 

It is always easier to defend than attack; perhaps it is not quite as 
much fun, but it is ultimately more rewarding. Any tournament 
regular will tell you that there are very few good attacking players in 
Swisses. Attacking is a lot of hard work. The attacker must first find 
a target and then find a continuation to overwhelm that target. 
Sometimes the target may not be carried and other times the attacker 
achieves the goal only to find that counterplay has made the achieve- 
ment meaningless. 


The Basics 

The center is always crucial in any aspect of the game except a 
straight promotion race. The defender wants either to have a central 
anchor or else be able to deny secure squares to the attacker’s pieces. 

Exchanging is a powerful weapon, but it must not be pursued in 
such a way that it simply moves another attacker a step forward. Ex- 
changing a great art because timing is so crucial. 

When protecting a vulnerable point, the best defense contains the 
hint of counterplay, ‘‘the drop of poison in the clear glass of water,”’ 
as Emanuel Lasker put it. 

To win the attacker must concentrate force in his field of action, 
but this also means that some other sector has been weakened. 
Maybe not much, but even a small threat can restore equilibrium. 

The main feature of any defense, however, is anticipation. You 
have to feel where the temptation to attack is going to aim well in ad- 
vance. Let’s start with a game where the defense shuts down the of- 
fense before it begins. 

Sicilian Defense; R. Fauber—A. Anderson (U.S. Open, 1975): 1 
e4, c5; 2 d4, cd; 3 c3, de; 4 Nc3, Nc6; 5 Nf3, d6; 6 Bc4, e6; 7 0-0, 
Nf6; 8 Qe2, Be7; 9 Rd1, e5; 10 Be3, Beé. 

Until this move this was all state of art Sicilian as analyzed by Ken 
Smith and Milan Matulovic, but this is a significant improvement 
over castling. Clearly 11 b4 is best here, but it is not at all clear that it 
offers adequate compensation for the P. Black can play 11 ..., Rc8. 
What the student should bear in mind is that White’s KP is a target 
which limits his attacking ability. 

11 Be6, fe; 12 Qc4, Qd7; 13 b4, b6! 

Until now White had been rather in love with his aggressive look- 
ing position. Suddenly it dawned upon him that it contained almost 
no threats of any consequence. 

14 Racl, Rc8; 15 Qb3, 0-0. 

White finds himself all dressed up with nowhere to go. Black has 
just enough room to maneuver behind his lines and has that ominous 
extra pawn. 

16 h3, h6; 17 a4, Bd8; 18 Re2, Re8; 19 Red2, Bc7; 20 a5, Bb8! 

The maneuver ..., Be7—d8—c7 is a real siroke of genius. The 
point is that 16 ab, ab; 27 Bb6, Qb7. Black holds his key squares, 
while White’s pieces look gorgeous but simply cannot get anything 
going. 

21 ab, ab; 22 b5, Na5; 23 Qb4, Qb7; 24 Ra2, Nc4; 25 Raé, d5. 

The assault has been planned carefully. White’s offensive has 
petered out, and now Black asserts his basic central superiority — 
always attack where you are strongest. 
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The Case for the Defense 


by R.E. Fauber 
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26 ed, ed; 27 Nad, d4; 28 Bcl, Nd5; 29 Qb3, Qf7; 30 Nb2, Na5; 3) 
RaS5, ba; 32 Rel, Nc6; 33 Qc2, Nb5 0-1. 

A pitiful ending, but aggressors can make attackers look pitify 
when. they meet imaginative responses. Defensive pieces can becons 
active soon enough. 

Sometimes the situation can seem desperate — with onl 
disastrous ways to open closed positions for the defen 


Nonetheless, chances remain, and the attacker must always play with ° 


great accuracy. No game exemplifies this more than Sammy Reshe. 
sky’s hard-nosed defense against that great attacking immortal Pai| 
Keres. 

Nimzoindian Defense; 
Zurich, 1953): 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Bb4; 4 e3, c5; 5 Bd3, 0-0; 
a3, Bc3; 7 cb, b6. 


Most people do not start out trying to defend, but this inaccuragy , 


makes it a necessity. Black is quickly inferior on the K-side and intt 
center, but that does not mean he has to get depressed. 

8 e4, Bb7; 9 Bg5, hé6. 

The basic principle here is that of blocking lines, which comesii 
the variation 9 ..., d6 and 10 eS, de; 11 de, Be4. Black has now addei 
another weakness for White’s attack to work upon. 

10 h4!, d6; 11 e5, de; 12 de, Be4; 13 Rh3!, Bd3; 14 Rd3, Qe7! 
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It is time to find good moves or give up the game. The situatiol 
highlights a neglected defensive maxim: SOME POSITIONS ARE 
TOO GOOD TO WIN. Commentators subsequently found thré 
ways for White to win besides the line chosen. The simplest is 15 el 
hg; 16 fg, Qe5; 17 Re3, Qg7; 18 Rg3, f6; 19 Nh3 with threat of Nes, 
Keres chooses a more beautiful idea which appears and is decisive 
but Black still has many tortuous wiggles at his command. Having 
good position can present you with the problem of selecting the best. 
An opponent of mine once spent 1.15 looking at a promising but 
unclear sacrifice. This left him a quarter hour for his remaining lo 
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moves, and he played a non-commital move instead of trying the sav + 


he had analyzed so long. Some defensive positions are so passive tha 
the attacker thrusts forward insouciantly and overlooks a tactic 


detail which allows the defense to spring a counterattack. Both 0), 


much and too little care can quickly ruin a beautiful position. 
15 Bf6, gf; 16 Qg4. AF 
Bronstein recommended 16 f4 with complications and Botvinnil 


16 ef to clarify. The many possibilities amply illustrate one reas! , 


why it is so hard to attack compared to the difficulty of defenst 
Reshevsky has only to choose between 16 ..., Kh8 and ..., Kh7; thet 
are no other legal moves. 


cont. on p. 6’ 
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Defense cont. 

16 ..., Kh8; 17 Qf3, Nd7; 18 0-0-0. 

Reshevsky feared 18 Rd6, f5; 19 Qf4, Kh7; 20 0-0-0 but instread 18 
_.., Kg7! suffices to draw. Black does not have to worry about doing 
something constructive after 19 Qg3, Kh8; 20 Qf4, Kg7, but White 
has to worry that, unable to generate sharp threats, Black’s 
simplification weapon may draw the sting from the attack. 

18 ..., Ne5; 19 Qf6, Kh7; 20 Rd6, Nec4; 21 Nf3. 

Bronstein suggests 21 Nh3, Qd6; 22 Rd6, Nd6; 23 f3, which is not 
fully convincing as an improvement. The interesting variation, which 
he does not analyze is 21 ..., Qd6; 22 Rd6 Nd6; 23 Ng5, Kg8; 24 Qh6, 
Rfd8; 25 Qf6, Rd7; 26 h5, Ne8; 27 Qe5, Rad8; 28 h6. Proving again 
that it is less strenuous to wait for the ax than it is to sharpen it for 
the execution. 

21 ..., Nd6; 22 Ng5, Kg8; 23 Qhé, f6! 

Opening the defense of the second rank without permitting 24 
Qe6. One should note that Keres was in ‘‘severe time pressure’’ here 
(Bronstein). Those were the days when Reshevsky considered it terri- 
ble time trouble when his flag was down on move 25. Attacking takes 
time, and the defense can break out at any time like rats through a 
hole in the wall. 

24 Ne6, Qe7; 25 Rdé. 

Reshevsky has been lost since 9 ..., h6, but there is a long road be- 
tween being lost and losing. Here Bronstein gives 25 Qg6, Kh8; 26 
Qh5 (to keep the king from fleeing via f7), Kg8; 27 Rd3, Ne4; 28 Nf8, 
Rf8; 29 Qe4, Ng5; 30 Re3!, Qg7; 31 Rg3, but there are still some 
longer variations which ought to be calculated, and who has time for 
that? Snatch-punch is the order of the day. 

25 ..., Rf7; 26 Qd2, Re8; 27 f4, £5; 28 Qd5, Kh8; 29 Qe5, Qf6; 30 
Ke2, c4; 31 Kd2, Kg8; 32 Qd5, Qh4; 33 Qc4, Qf2; 34 Kel, Qgl; 35 
Ke2, Qg2; 36 Kb3, b5; 37 Qd4, Qf; 38 Kb4, Qc4; 39 Qed, be; 40 
Ke4, Re8; 41 Kb5! 2-2. 

A thrilling draw where even the inaccuracies were brilliant. 


A return to Our Own Planet 


Not even Keres and Reshevsky played such celestral chess very 
often; it is time to examine some more terrestrial defensive efforts. 
They too are Nimzoindians and from the same tournament with the 
same dull old player getting to defend first with Black and then 
White. 

Nimzoindian Defense: T. Weinberger—R. Fauber (American 
Open, 1979): 1d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Bb4; 4 Qc2, c5; 5 dc, 0-0; 6 
Bg5, BcS. 

The books recommend 6 ..., Na6, but that is far too active. 
Weinberger has one incurable quirk. He likes to play for mate. Why 
distract him? 

7 e3, Be7; 8 Nf3, Nc6; 9 a3, b6; 10 Rd1, a6. 

Now, perhaps, 11 Bf4 keeps things cooking in the center. 

11 Be2, Qc7; 12 h4, Rd8. 

When the king is the object of attention, it is desirable frequently 
to give him some room to run. Having too many attendants often 
makes the monarch feel he is at a family reunion and trapped among 
his many relatives. 

13 Bf4, d6; 14 Ng5, Bb7; 15 Nd5!, ed; 16 cd, Qd7; 17 dc, Bc6; 18 
Bc4, d5; 19 Bd3, h6; 20 Be5, Bad. 

White has had things all his own way so far but not without price. 
He has taken 1:43 to Black’s 1:11 (TC 50 in 2:30). He has also gotten 
himself in a position where it is not very convenient to castle — 18 
Rh3 looks more dangerous than the KB maneuver actually played. 
Black plays for a little loosening before White gets too free and fancy 
on the K-side. Destraction tactics. 

21 b3, Bb5; 22 Bh7, Kf8; 23 Bf5, Qb7. 

The loosening has proved quite useful as it foils 24 Be6 by Ba3, 
which threatens 25 ..., Bb4. 

24 Qb2. 

Things are looking desperate. Black’s defensive cornerstone so far 
has been his grim refusal to take the g5 knight. In fact not even to 
look at such a move: 24 ..., hg; 25 hg, Ng8; 26 Bg7, Ke8; 27 Rh8, and 
the gunk has hit the fan. 

White’s army looks formidable indeed, like that of Soubise at 
Rossbach. One detail which some previous variations had brought to 


light is that White’s king has fewer moves than Black’s. We have 
been standing to the defense so long that it is time to try to find a way 
to exploit White’s uncovered rear ranks. What we need is a line- 
opening sacrifice to exploit the fact that White’s pieces are well- 
posted for attack but awkward in defense. 
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24 ..., dd! 

Nicely timed from several points of view. White has used 2:09 so 
far to Black’s 1:31. The move interrupts the rhythm of the game and 
eked an additional 15 minutes out of White on his 25th move — 
holistic chess. One possibility is 25 Rd4, Qg2; 26 Rh3, Qfl; 27 Kd2, 
Qf2; 28 Kcl, Qb2; 29 Kb2, hg and Black is living in Buelah Land. A 
nice example of exploiting an attacking piece by transforming it from 
sacrifice to a status of simply hanging. 

Still attacked four times and protected once, the QP is a pretty 
hopeless figure. There is more to come. 

25 e4, Ne8. 

Now 26 f4, g6 or 26 Rd4, Bc5 and Black again comes to life. 

26 £3, hg?!!; 27 hg, Bg5; 28 a4! 

Enough to give a guy the epezutic: 28 ..., Bc6; 29 Qa3, Kg8; 30 
Bh7, Kh8; 31 Qf8. 

28 ..., Bh6; 29 ab, Qe7; 30 Bd4, Qb4; 31 Kf2, ab! 

An important part of defense is simple traffic control. White still 
has aggressive B’s and KR, but he cannot bring them to their 
breakthrough potential unless he can jump on the a3-f8 diagonal — 
if 31 ..., Qb5; 32 Qa3, Nd6; 33 g4 and Black is playing with a short 
deck. 

It has also come to this, that the attacker has two minutes for his 
next 20 moves. Boy, attacking sure is easy. Black has 31 minutes. 

32 Bb6, Rd6; 33 Rd6, Qd6; 34 Be3, Be3; 35 Ke3, 26; 36 Bg4, b4; 37 
Rh8, Ke7; 38 e5, Qc5; 39 Qd4, Qcl. 

And now the defense comes crashing through because White has 
been attacking so long he just won’t quit. The game is drawn after 40 
Qd2, Qc5 (..., Qfl; 41 Qb4). 

40 Ke4?, £5; 41 Bf5 (or 41 ef, Nf6; 42 Ke5, Ra5), gf; 42 Kf5, Ng7; 
43 Kg6, Ra6; 44 Kg7, Qg5 0-1. 

Finally the defense gets all the attacking thrills. 


Introducing the Miserable Defense 


Some grandmasters have earned reputations for their skills on 
defense (Maroczy, Lasker, Petrosian...) and often seem to take that 
stance out of policy decisions. Others, such as you and I, often find 
ourselves on the defensive because we are being kicked from every 
direction. There is still no reason to despair because the attacker even- 
tually will have to focus his might on a square, a pawn or something. 
This may either boil down to a situation where you can get unex- 
pected counterplay or exchange down rapidly to a material minus but 
still drawable ending. It can also lead to crazy games like this one. 

Nimzoindian Defense; R. Fauber—E. Bone (American Open, 
1979): 1d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Bb4; 4 e3, 0-0; 5 Bd3, c5; 6 Nf3, d5; 
70-0, Nc6; 8 a3, Bc3; 9 be, de; 10 Be4, Qc7; 11 Qc2, e5; 12 Bd3, Bg4; 
13 Ne5 Ne5; 14 de, Qe5. 

Black has a very nice development, and it is White who must be 
careful. This was confirmed for me in 1980 when Vitaly Zaltsman 
and Jay Whitehead taught me some nice but painful lessons on the 
Black side of this variation. 

cont. onp 64 
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Defense cont. 


15 f3, Bd7; 16 Rel, Ba4. 

Oh, there was a threat here. Obviously 16 a4 should be played. 
White played 16 Rel expecting to continue 17 e4, c4; 18 Bfl, Qc5?!; 
19 Be3 with a fine game. Now his game is lousy. 

17 Qe2, Rad8; 18 Bb2, Qd5; 19 Bc2, Bc2; 20 Qc2, Qd2; 21 Racl, 
Rd3. 

Here the problem is getting serious. Tripling on the file is not out 
of the question. The defense’s job here is to protect the innermost 
lines. Getting active will be a goal for later. A little simplification is 
also in order and available here. 

22 Re2, Qc2; 23 Rec2, c4; 24 Kf2, Rfd8; 25 e4, Nd7; 26 Bel. 

A gritty call, but the defense must always try to do as much as it 
can toward the harmony of its pieces: 26 Rcd2, NeS; 27 Rd3, cd; 28 
Rd2, Nc4 is not the ticket and neither is 27 Kel, g5 when White will 
lose time finding legal moves. 

26 ..., Ne5; 27 Be3, R3d6; 28 Red2, Nd3; 29 Kf1. 

An unwanted retreat but 29 Ke2, Ra6; 30 Ra2 proves even more 
awkward in guarding the QRP. The defender must make conces- 
sions, although they should be limited to as little as possible. Black 
has three files on which to work but only two rooks. White holds the 
second rank and prays. 

29 ..., Ra6; 30 Ra2, Rdd6; 31 Rd1, Ra5; 32 Rb1, bS. 

White has achieved an important finesse. Black’s rooks can make 
the Q-side miserable, but they cannot conveniently switch to the 
K-side. We reach a paradoxical situation where White’s rooks are 
completely passive guarding the QRP while Black’s are completely 
passive attacking it! 

33 Ke2, Rda6; Rbal, £6; 35 g3, Kf7; 36 f4, Ke6. 

Black has become completely hypnotized by the Q-side. He lusts 
for 36 ..., b4, but 37 cb, Nb4; 38 Rb2, Nc6; 39 Rb7 gives lots of 
counterplay. It is amazing how quickly defensive forces can become 
active. 

37 Kf3, Kd6; 38 g4, Kc6; 39 h4, Ra4; 40 h5, R6a5; 41 Bd4. 

The offense has been going crazy trying to find a breakthrough. 
The defense is also a little fatigued here too because he forgets to win 





52 ef, gf. 

Or 52 ..., Nc3; 53 Ra4, Na4; 54 fg and Black actually loses, 1p, 
defense has many possibilities of resistance even when the attacke 
has supposedly made a breakthrough. Black will emerge two pawns 
plus but unable to exploit either of them due to the pin on the QR 
file. 

53 h8/Q, Rh8; 54 Bh8, Kd5. 

White has a hilarious pin on the file. If he goes all out to break j 
he drops a pawn. 

55 Kf3, Ke6; 56 Rel, Kf7; 57 Ral, Kg6; 58 BeS, Kf7; 59 Bh8, ke, 
60 Rel, Kd6 2-2. 

Counterplay allowed the defense to strike back, although noney 
this could be clearly calculated. A defender firmly believes he 1S jus 
as good as the other fellow. The offense is determined to proy 
himself better. Such pretention can usually be socked quite smartly 
Defense can be just as wild and imaginative as attack, and it can yie 
better results if you take a democratic view of chess players instead of 
reading their ratings all the time. 


International Games cont. 
Commendable persistence. 
32 Be2, Bb3; 33 Qal, Bad; 34 Qa4, Rdb8! 


Black could hope for the advantage after ..., d5; 35 ed, Nd5; ¥ 


Nd5, Rd5; 37 Bf3, Rd4. 

35 Bcd. 

How could Black allow this. Defense is difficult now. 

35 ..., Qd8; 36 Bd2, Qd7; 37 Rdl, Rf8; 38 Be3, Qc7; 39 Qc), 
Rad8; 40 Qe2, Rf6; 41 QhS, Rg6. 

It is hard to play when the opponent owns half the board. 

42 Bf7, Rf6; 43 Bg5, Rf7; 44 Qf7, hg; 45 b6, Qd7. 

As unappetizing as 45 ..., Qb6; 46 Qe7 or ab; 46 NbS, qd7; 4) 
Rd6. 


46 ba, Ra8; 47 Nd5, Ra7; 48 Nf6, Bf6; 49 Qf6, Kg8; 50 Rd6, Qc), ' 


51 Qg5, Kf8; 52 Qh6, Kf7; 53 Qh7 1-0. 
Ivrea, Italy 


An expert at the Dutch Defense falls against an offbeat line. 


Pa 

oil ae Dutch Defense; D. Sahovic—R. Bellin: 1 d4, £5; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc, . “ata 

i attacker — in a gesture of despair — makes an attacking Nf6: 4 £3, Bb4: 5 Bd2, 0-0: 6 Nh3, d6: 7 a3, Bc3; 8 Bc3, a5?! ee 

41 ..., b4; 42 cb, Nb4; 43 Bc3? This idea neglects the needed e6-e5. the Ic 

After two bad moves in a row any intelligent defense should win. 9 e3, Qe7; 10 Qd2, a4; 11 0-0-0, b6?! Wilh 

Here it is the simple 43 ab, Ra2, 44 ba when being a piece up cannot Please, the needed e5! “An 

be all bad. 12 Nf4, Nc6; 13 Be2, Nas; 14 Kb1, Nb3. Th 

The blunder leads to the craziest position of Fauber’s life, so there Black cannot reinforce this remote outpost. fight: 

is some compensation. 15 Qc2, c6; 16 Rhgl, Bb7. unde 

43 ..., Na2; 44 h6!?, 96; 45 Bf6, Ra3; 46 Kg2. Or 16 ..., e5; 17 de, de; 18 Nd3, e4; 19 NeS and 20 f4. aati 

17 24, fg; 18 fg, e5; 19 de, de; 20 g5, Nd7; 21 Bd3, ef. of th 

7 7 —— Or 21 ..., 26; 22 Bgé. — has s 

YjjyypYjii GD . . f6; 25 Qh5, Ra5; ; | 

Yy Y Uy Yy Ze Bh7, Kh8; 23 Qg6, Nf6; 24 ef, R . , attac 

ee = VY Hamburg: ‘“‘TV World Cup”’ pring 

Vu, fd 20 ye 

AY, Benoni; Y. Seirawan—J. Nunn: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, c5; 3 d5, e6;4 he by 

Yy Wy, Nc3, ed; 5 cd, d6; 6 e4, 26; 7 f3. _ > nevet 

; Yl, Wi White can develop without worry over e4; Black now equalizé Ar 

Y Yj By Y with accurate queen-side play. of ni 

_ Ve, ay Mi 7 ..., Bg7; 8 Bg5, 0-0; 9 Qd2, a6; 10 a4, Nbd7; 11 Nh3. he w 

7) V Yj Seeds 6 f2 while Bh3 ‘5 impossible stress 

yf” yO“ 11 ..., Qa5!; 12 Ra3, c4! studi 

Ee Since 13 Bc4, Nbé6. value 

7 13 Nf2, Qc7; 14 Be2, Rb8; 15 a5, b5; 16 ab, Nb6; 170-0, Nf. Hj 

Lil After 18 Ngé4 it is about equal. Instead White loses time and col fami] 

trol of the dark squares. state 

oe ? : h6, Nc5; 20 ¢4? isten 

Well sports fans, is this a lost game or is it a fost game? ot oe oe 19 Qh6, Ne 8 . WI 

What did I tell you about being all concentrated on one side of the 20 Qe7: 7] Kh1, Re8; 22 Qf4, Nbd7; 23 Bc4, Rb2; 24 Nedl, trave 

board, that’s what Black’s attack has done for him, so White is com- Rb4; 25 Be2, Ne5; 26 Qd2, Qb7; 27 g5, Qb6; 28 4. ofan 

ing at the other edge very sharply — albeit desperately. As usual, the Alustiouly detenswe help 
attacker is shorter of time than the defender. 1 E , - 32 Rb, s 

‘ : ; 28 ..., Ne4; 29 Bc4, Rce4; 30 Nb2, Rb4; 31 Nbd3, Rb1; Gern 

46 ..., c3; 47 25, Rb3; 48 f5, gf; 49 26, hg; 50 Bc3, Ra4; 51h7, Rb8. Qb1; 33 Ke2, Ned: 34 Ne4, Red; 35 Nf2, Re8; 36 Re3, Re3; 37 Of) ces 

Black lost a tempo by playing 47 --+» Rb3 instead of RbS. The iE a Net ae. 39 Kf2, Qb2; 40 Kel, Qb4; 41 Kf2, Kg7; 42Nh —Scha 

defender has had all the fun of pretending to ‘‘sacrifice’’ a rook, Be6: 43 h4, h5; 44 Kp3, Qb2; 45 Ne4, Bed; 46 Qed, a5; 47 Oc4, Qb4 —2eity 


when it was just an investment. and won with the ORP in 52: 0-1. 
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In 1848, his studies completed, Anderssen stepped into the interna- 


h H : tional chess stage and drew a match with Daniel Harrwitz, the resi- 
Our C e SS eritage dent chess pro at Paris’ Cafe de la Regence. Three years later 


Chess in Transition 


by R.E. Fauber 





ADOLF ANDERSSEN 


Paul Morphy’s two year career flashed like a comet in the chess 
sky. People came to look and wonder at his brilliant results. Of more 
lasting importance to the way we play the game today, however, were 
the long-term contributions of Adolf Anderssen and Louis Paulsen. 
Wilhelm Steinitz, the law-giver of modern chess, once wrote 
‘‘Anderssen and Paulsen were my teachers.”’ 

These two masters took the step from wide open games, street 
fights if you will, to games of a close nature. Sometimes their 
understanding of the close game produced encounters where the 
technique seems uncertain, but they were venturing to the frontiers 
of the chess theory which had been bequeathed to them. Anderssen 
has suffered from Richard Reti’s characterization of him as just an 
attacking player. Morphy, Reti theorized, was developing positional 
principles while Anderssen had a career which continued for almost 
20 years before he lost the match to Morphy, and during that period 
he began to set examples of strategic insight of which Morphy had 
never dreamed. 

Anderssen was born in Breslau in 1818. He learned chess at the age 
of nine and in his early years studied Greco and Philidor, although 
he was more interested in Stamma and the Modenese masters — who 
stressed active piece play. It was fitting that he should take the 
studious approach to the game since his lower middle class family 
valued scholarship. 

His was a youth of hard work, to make ends meet, to help his 
family financially, and to win a teacher’s certificate from the Silesian 
state in 1847. For the next four and a half years he led the isolated ex- 
istence of a private tutor in Pomerania. 

Whenever possible after 1842 Anderssen seized opportunities to 
travel to Berlin and to play and analyze with the burgeoning school 
of masters there. Competition with Bledow, Hanstein, and Mayet 
helped Anderssen’s chess considerably. Anderssen was also the first 
German to take full advantage of the enormous experience of con- 
crete Opening lines which was crammed into the Handbuch des 


Schachspiels and subsequent analyses in the Deutsche Schach- 
Zeitung, 


Anderssen seemed sufficiently good to be invited to the first interna- 
tional tournament, London 1851. 

At that time Anderssen was a quiet unassuming man with few 
pleasures in life. He loved good beer, cigars, occasional gallant 
bantering with pretty women, and chess. His achievements in the lat- 
ter had been somewhat limited and in the former pleasures his ap- 
petites were scarcely gargantuan. When he came to London, it was 
just to play; but he stunned the chess world by winning in good style. 


cont. on p. 66 
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Transition cont. 
A Problem of Profession 


There followed a short crisis in his life while he contemplated 
becoming a chess professional, but he rejected the idea because of 
the necessity of supporting his mother and sister. 

He returned to Breslau and taught mathematics in the Friedrichs 
Gymnasium, where he became a professor in 1856. This remained his 
occupation until his death in 1879 (some sources give 1878). His pro- 
motion to professor served as another stimulus to his chess. He 
became active again in 1857 with indifferent results at Manchester, 
1857 and a devastating match loss to Morphy in 1858-9. 

In 1861, however, he defeated the brilliant Kolisch in a match, and 
he came a convincing first at London, 1862. Thus Anderssen’s real 
chess growth began to manifest itself only in his early 40’s. 

Anderssen was a rarity in grandmaster chess. He just came to play. 
Lacking the tournament schedule which bulges today’s magazines, 
he contested matches with anyone. In the middle of the 19th century 
the way to establish a reputation was to draw or win a match with 
Anderssen. Morphy’s victory guaranteed his acclaim. Louis Paulsen 
drew a match with him in 1862, and this secured his recognition as a 
fine player. In 1869 Anderssen’s pupil Johannes Zukertort won a 
match and then claimed that he was as good as anyone. 

Some historians like to date Steinitz’s world championship from 
1866, when he defeated Anderssen 8-6 in a match. Subsequently 
Steinitz defeated immortals such as Joseph Blackburne, Zukertort, 
and Mikhail Cigorin in grueling matches. Steinitz lost his first 
match in 1894 to Emanuel Lasker. Steinitz’s later writings leave no 
doubt that he thought he could handle his later challengers, but he 
was not so clear about Anderssen. Had the match gone longer he was 
not sure he would have won. ‘‘I won the match, but I had not beaten 
the man,’’ he wrote. 


Others had the same experience. Anderssen defeated Zukertort by 
8-3 in 1868 and took another strong tournament in fighting style at 
Baden-Baden, 1870. 

Throughout his career he enjoyed both reputation and downright 
affection. In 1877 a group of German chess fans organized a tourna- 
ment to commemorate the 50th anniversary of Anderssen learning 
the moves of chess. This is the only tournament in chess history 
organized to honor someone who was also competing in it. And a 
dangerous competitor he was. He tied for 2nd to 3rd with Zukertort 
behind Paulsen. 

Anderssen is a transitional figure whose play is difficult to 
characterize. His Immortal Game and his Evergreen Game are well 
known, but he also enjoyed other tactical romps. His ability to 
calculate long combinations is undeniable. It allowed him to come up 
with corking continuations as here: 

King’s Gambit: Rosanes-Anderssen (Berlin, 1863); 1 e4, e5; 2 f4, 
ef; 3 Nf3, 25; 4 h4, g4; 5 Ne5, Nf6; 6 Bc4, d5!; 7 ed, Bd6. 

At the time this was all state of art opening theory. Later 7 ..., Bg7 
became popular, but it is not clear today which move is preferable. 

8 d4, Nh5; 9 Bb5, cé6. 


BE A PATRON 


From the USCF you get a rating and a magazine, Dut the organiza- 
tional and promotional aspects of northern California chess centers 
around CalChess. CaiChess coordinates the tournament schedule; 11 
prods organizers to better efforts; through this magazine :t provides 
a means of advertising tournaments. 

Your $25 patron membership will give you the comfort of knowing 
that you are putting something back into the game which has given 
you so much pleasure. For such a great game chess is very inexpen- 
sive. You can get a board for the cost of three golf balls, and unless 
you play a very bad game, you are not apt to drive your board into 
the water. A clock and set cost less than a golf bag, and you are not 
even allowed to bring clubs to tournaments. Chess cannot thrive on 
good wishes, though. Give that little extra to keep it alive (Send to 
Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821) (That way 
you'll get your first class mailing right away.) 


Anderssen is defending a gambit but in a very aggressive way, aly 
book then. This was an offhand game, but everyone took them qui 
seriously at that time. They might even take more time to play thy 
our contemporary tournament games. Defending a  gambj 
Anderssen also has the capacity to launch a quick counterattay 
based on his superior development. White takes all his active piegg : 
out of play and pays the price. 

10 de, be; 11 Nce6, Nc6; 12 Bc6, Kf8; 13 Ba8, Ng3; 14 Rh2? 

White presents the picture of classical greed. He had bete 
chances of resistance by relinquishing booty with 14 Kf2, but Bla 
would still retain the attack. 

14 ..., Bf5; 15 Bd5?!, Kg7; 16 Nc3, Re8; 17 Kf2, Qb6; 18 Ny 
Qa6é. 

Mate threats proliferate as 19 c4, Qa4; 20 Qa4, Re2 is an eq 
mate. Probably the best show in town was 19 Bd2, but White wan; 
to keep his material. I took it; I earned it, he seems to say. 

19 Nc3, Be5; 20 a4, Qf1!; 21 Qfl, Bd4; 22 Be3, Re3; 23 Kgl, Ry 
0-1. 

While Reti in the 1920’s portrayed Anderssen as a romantic attack. 
ing player, Fred Reinfeld in the 1950’s observed how in serious game 
Anderssen essayed close openings and reserved his gambit-style an 
flashy combinations for casual play. 

Neither view is entirely correct or entirely mistaken. Actual) 
Anderssen was at his best in what we call today semi-open games - 
that was the idea behind 1 a3, to get a Sicilian Defense with an exir 
move. Anderssen was a true champion in the sense of being ana 
around player. He would play positionally, and he could attack wit 
vigor. He played both close openings and gambits in serious play, ki 
varied his style as the mood struck him. Against Johannes Zukerto; 
in 1869 Anderssen essayed the Evans Gambit and produced a gant 
typical of his style — a patient build up is the prelude to a flashy fix 
move combination. | 

Evans Gambit; A. Anderssen—J. Zukertort: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Ne 
3 Bc4, Bc5; 4 b4, Bb4; 5 c3, Bc5; 6 0-0, d6; 7 d4, ed; 8 cd, Bb6; 945 

Supposedly Morphy had shown everyone the superiority of 9 Nd 
a decade before. Whatever the objective merits of the mor 
however, it does not suit Anderssen’s approach to attack. He rate 
wants the position closed so as to build his aggression slowly. Again : 
9 Nc3 Black has a hard time castling, but Anderssen wants to knoi 
where the king will live so as to be able patiently to mass his force 
This was the essence of Anderssen’s approach to closed or semi: 
closed positions. They provided him the opportunity for maneuve 
ing and storing energy for the ultimate attack, which was hi 
temperamental preference. 

9 ..., Na5; 10 Bb2, Ne7. 

It would now be fatal to play 11 Bg7, Rg8; 12 Bb2, Nc4; 13 Qe 
Qd7; 14 Qc4, Rg2. 

11 Bd3, 0-0; 12 Nc3, Ng6; 13 Ne2, c5; 14 Rel, Rb8; 15 Qd2, f6; 1! 
Kh1, Bc7. 

Several historic matchups have produced abnormal amounts (’ 
great chess. One immediately thinks of Lasker-Pillsbury. Whenet 
they met, they played with such vigor and imagination that the told 
corpus of their games ought to serve as a model of how to play 
the world championship. Rubinstein-Spielmann was a_ match) 
which always led to great chess. No less luminous is Anderssti 
Zukertort. Zukertort was Anderssen’s pupil in 1861, and they plajti 
hundreds of games over the next decade. Between them they spun! 
at least a dozen immortal combinations. 

They contested this position several times in their formal matcti 
of 1868 and 69. These moves had become as routine to them as! 
Closed Defense to the Ruy Lopez is to today’s players. The stratt?: 
outlines are clear. Black must mobilize his queen-side majority whi 
White has no alternative but to open lines for attack on the king-si 
Black must be significantly better here, but White gets to set all th 
difficult problems. 

17 Ng3, b5; 18 Nf5, b4? 

Better was 18 ..., c4; 19 Bb1, Bf5; 20 ef, NeS when it would bee! 
tremely difficult to generate any sort of attack. / 

19 Rg1, Bb6; 20 g4, Ne5; 21 Be5, de; 22 Rg3!, Rf7; 23 g5, BIS; 
ef, Qd5! 
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Transition cont. 


Far better is 24 ..., Rd7, although White can still continue to 
nameuver his pieces for an ultimate breakthrough. It is a hallmark of 
Anderssen’s attacking style that he did not gamble on a pell mell 
assault but preferred to take his time. There is a lot more than com- 
binations in Anderssen’s attacking prowess. 


25 gf, Rd8. 
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This is a pretty prelude to a slam bang combination to come. Black 
cannot play 25 ..., Rf6 because of 26 Bc4! It does look as though 
Anderssen must lose a piece here. 

26 Regl!, Kh8. 

The piece is poisoned: 26 ..., Qd3; 27 Rg7, Rg7; 28 Rg7, Kf8 (or 
.. Kh8; 29-Qd3, Rd3; 30 Ng5 wins); 29 Rg8!, Kg8, 30 QgS mates. 

27 fg, Kg8; 28 Qh6, Qd6. 

This seems very clever since 29 f6, Qd3, but Anderssen announced 
mate in five — a mate of spectacular generosity. 

29 Qh7, Kh7; 30 £6, Kg8; 31 Bh7, Kh7; 32 Rh3, Kg8; 33 Rh8 1-0. 

Anderssen’s spirit would not be content unless one pointed out 
that he also lost some striking games, so here is a casual brilliancy 
played in 1859. 

Ruy Lopea; A Anderssen-M. Lange: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bb5, 
Nd4; 4 Nd4, ed; 5 Bc4, Nf6; 6 e5?! 

Hold in the center and destroy Black’s advanced QP is the order of 
the day lately so 6 d3 is decidedly in order, and there was no par- 
ticular reason to play Bc4 previously when castling was so beckoning. 

6..., d5; 7 Bb3, Bg4!; 8 £3, Ned. 

The basic point is 9 fg, Qh4; 10 g3, Ng3; 11 hg, Qh1; 12 Ke2, d3. A 
similar theme appears in other variations. One of the tests of a sound 
combination is that such shots prove equally devastating against 
several defenses. When that realization occurs in your analysis, you 
can be reasonably assured that the whole thing works. They have to 
stop the key move or moves. 

9 0-0, d3! 

Based on the fact that Black can force open the KR file under the 
worst of circumstances. 

10 fg, BcS5; 11 Kh1, Ng3!; 12 hg, Qg5; 13 Rf5, h5. 

It threatens instant mate, but Black has given up lots of material, 
and Anderssen tries to worm his way out of the worst. 

14 gh, Qf5; 15 g4, Rh5; 16 gh, Qe4; 17 Qf3, Qh4; 18 Qh3, Qel 0-1. 

The consideration is 19 Kh2, Bgl; 20 Kh1, Bf2 mates. 

Now it is time to see Anderssen in a more positional light. Louis 
Paulsen was famous as a great defender, but here he gives Anderssen 
an edge in the center right out of the opening. He had survived worse 
many times, but Anderssen puts a bite into Black’s position as the 
preparation for his grand assault. 

Philidor Defense; A. Anderssen—L. Paulsen: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, d6; 
3.4, ed; 4 Qd4, Nc6; 5 Bb5, Bd7; 6 Bc6, Bc6; 7 Bgs, Nf6. 

White already enjoys a commanding edge in the center for which 
the two bishops are scant compensation. It would be a mistake here 
(0 vitiate the central tension by 8 Bf6, Qf6; 9 Qf6, gf when the 
doubled pawns are quite irrelevant to the position. Then, in this 
simplified situation, the two bishops might even count. 

8 Nc3, Be7; 9 0-0-0, 0-0; 10 Rhel, Re8. 

An interesting alternative is 10 mde. lL Bel, Oe7: Lz Nd),.BG); 
13 ed, Qf6 when Black has a bad endgame because White’s rooks 
pose sO many threats. On the next move, however, this simplifying 
maneuver may be more in order — certainly more than the text. 


11 Kb1, Bd7?!; 12 Bf6, Bf6; 13 e5, Be7; 14 Nd5, Bf8. 
Black faces bloody retreat or loss of material. He also has to cede a 


puny isolated pawn in the center. His bishops are purely cloistered. 
Anderssen surely did love knights more than bishops, although he 
had none of the contrary prejudices of his day. 


15 ed, cd; 16 Re8, Be8; 17 Nc2, Bc6; 18 Ne4, £5; 19 Nec3, Qd7; 20 


a3, Qf7; 21 h3, a6. 


Lacking a constructive plan Black must sit and wait for the shift 


from center domination to active flank attack — of this Anderssen 
was a master of the highest rank. 


22 24, Re8; 23 £4, Re6; 24 g5, b5; 25 h4, Re8; 26 Qd3!, Rb8; 27 hS, 


a5; 28 b4! 


A precautionary move, although it looks as though it weakens the 


king’s position. The point is that White must maintain a dominating 
knight on d5. Black cannot budge on the king-side, but White will 
build up to budge him in spite of himself. 


28 ..., ab; 29 ab, Qh5; 30 Qf5, QF7; 31 Qd3, Bd7; 32 Ne4, QFf5; 33 


Rh1, Re8. 
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After much patient maneuvering White’s active knights deliver the 


check of doom. 


34 Nef6, gf; 35 Nf6, Kf7; 36 Rh7, Bg7; 37 Rg7; Kg7; 38 Ne8; Kf8; 


39 Qf5, BFS; 40 Nd6 1-0. 
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‘‘When will they post the last round pairings?’’ 











Transition cont. 


Although we must acknowledge Anderssen’s contribution to posi- 
tion play, which had its apotheosis in the teachings of Steinitz, 
Anderssen’s major legacy to the game has been the brimming joy of 
his combinations. We should not say goodbye to him without at least 
one more romp into tactical thickets. He loved to play, and he par- 
ticularly loved playing like this. 

King’s Gambit; A. Anderssen—J. Zukertort (Breslau, 1865): 1 e4, 
e5; 2 £4, ef; 3 Nf3; g5, 4 h4, g4; 5 NeS, h5; 6 Bc4, Rh7. 

Although this variation is playable, it does give Black a difficult 
defense for the sake of his extra pawn. 

7 d4, d6; 8 Nd3, f3, 9 gf, Be7; 10 Be3, Bh4; 11 Kd2, Bg5; 12 f4, 
Bh6; 13 Nc3, Nf6; 14 Qgl, Nc6, 15 b4. 

Anderssen wants to advance in the center, but he prepares that ad- 
vance by securing space on the wing — prophylaxis is what Nim- 
zovich later labeled it. Now Black cannot respond Na5 to White’s dS. 
This is a squeeze play which lays the ground work for later combina- 
tions. There is no hurry. 

15 ..., b6; 16 d5, Ne7; 17 Rel, Bb7; 18 f5, Bg?7. 

He does not like 18 ..., Be3; 19 Qe3 when there are substantial 
threats to his king-side pawns — about the only joy Black can hope 
for in this game. 

19 Bg5, Qd7; 20 Qd4, c5; 21 be, be; 22 Qf2, Kf8. 

After 22 ..., 0-0-0; 23 e5 is very troublesome, so the Black rook 
stays home to guard the lonely QRP. 

23 Nf4, Neg8; 24 e5, de; 25 Re5, Qd6; 26 Rhel, a6. 

Since 27 Nb5 was such a nasty threat, Anderssen gets that extra 
tempo he needs to get even nastier. 





27 Ng6!, fg; 28 fg, Rhé. 

Appeasement tactics necessitated by the variation 28 ..., Rh8, 29 
Re6é. 

29 Of4, Qd8; 30 Bd3!, Rc8; 31 d6!, Re6; 32 Re7, Rg6; 33 Re, 
Qe8, 34 Re8, Ke8; 35 Bg6, Kd7; 36 Bf5, Kd8; 37 Ne4. 1-0 

Anderssen was a genial player, who lost a match to Morphy by 7-2 
and then suggested that it had happened so quickly they might as well 
play some off-hand games to fill in the next few days. Louis Paulsen 
was a thoughtful player. This meant, for one thing, that he could 
consume monstrous amounts of time on a single move. Playing Mor- 
phy at New York, 1857 he once seemed to be falling into a deep 
think. His head sank lower and lower as, apparently, he pondered 
the profundities of the position. HIs eye lids sank lower too. After 
about an hour and a half his eyes opened; he raised his head and, 
with a sheepish smile asked, ‘‘Oh, is it my move Mr. Morphy?’’ 

The introduction of time clocks and time limits caused him con- 
siderable grief in his later career. Once he was staring down at a dead 
drawn position with the clock ticking perilously close to flag fall. His 
opponent courteously called this circumstance to his attention and 
asked, ‘‘What are you thinking about?’’ Paulsen responded, ‘‘Why 
if we draw, I have the first move next game, and I was thinking what 
opening I should play.’’ Paulsen lost on time. 


Paulsen’s Progress 


Born in Leppe-Ditmold, Germany in 1833, Paulsen emigrated to 
the United States in 1854. He settled near Dubuque, Iowa and 
became a potato farmer (his brother Wilfred meantime was making 


technical advances in potato cultivation in Germany). In |g» 
Paulsen was the only contestant in the First American Chess Con 
gress to take a game off of Paul Morphy and finished second in tha 
event. 

In 1861 Paulsen returned to Europe and took’ first honors 
Bristol, 1861. Then he came second to Anderssen at the great [op 
don, 1862 tournament. In match play he drew a match Again ; 
Anderssen and won another. He notched wins at Krefeld, 187] . 
Frankfurt, 1878; but his finest achievement was a clear first , 
Leipsig, 1877 ahead of Anderssen and a galaxy of other stars. h 
died in 1891. 
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All his thinking paid off in opening innovations which complete! 
puzzled his contemporaries. In the Sicilian he invented the Schevel: 
ingen and Boleslavsky variations. He pioneered in the King’s India! 
Defense. The Pirc and Modern Defenses both begin any ration ; 
history with Paulsen. It was only 30 years after his death that other 
masters were able to incorporate his concepts into competitive pj, 
and it was another 30 years before all his ideas in the openings hai 
been tested with any regularity in international practice. In 196 
Boris Spassky defended two games against Tigran Petrosian 0) 
achieving the formation B’s on b7 and g7, N’s on e7 and d7, P’s at: 
vance only to b6, d6, e6, and g6. This was considered rather a crotch 
ety opening for the normally outgoing Spassky. Curt Brasket subs: 
quently pointed out that this ‘‘system’’ had been regularly played y 
Canadian Norman MacLeod about the turn of the century. Mac 
was a frequent winner of Western Opens in those years. Ah, bu 
Paulsen playing Joseph Blackburne in 1880 at Wiesbaden had taktt 
exactly this course: 1 e4, g6; 2 £4, Bg7; 3 Nf3, b6; 4 d4, Bb7; 5 Ba, 
d6; 6 c3, Nd7; 7 0-0, e6; 8 Na3, Ne7; 9 Qel, 0-0; 10 Bd2, Nc6?!- | 
well, nobody is perfect. | 


Ancient Ideas in Chess 


Most people, if shown this game without the players being idet: 
tifiea, would date it no earlier than 1920’s. Paulsen’s use of his cot 
mand of the dark squares is as modern as tomorrow. Yet the game! 
from a match of 1879. Paulsen’s thought was consistently about hal 
a century ahead of his time. 

King’s Indian Defense; A. Schwarz—L. Paulsen: 1 4, Nf6; 244 
26; 3 Nc3, Bg7; 4 e4, d6; 5 f4, 0-0; 6 Nf3, Nbd7. 
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Transition cont. 


Sharper and more modern are either 6 ..., c5 or 6 sey e5 at once, 
but Paulsen was blazing trails through an openings wilderness and 
has to be forgiven for straying a little off the path. The rest of the 
game will provide compensation for this misstep. 

7 Bd3, 5; 8 fe, de; 9 d5, c6; 10 0-0, Ng4! 

This knight remains here for a long time and adds to the threats on 
the dark squares, which White’s pawn advances have weakened. Ex- 
changing pawns on c6 will only further free his game. 

11 Qe2, Ne5; 12 Bc2, f5. 1? 

Now White’s pawn chain is under fire at all points, and he must 
open the position further to his own disadvantage. 

13 h3, fe; 14 Ne4, Qb6; 15 Kh. 

For 16 hg, Ne4; 17 Be3 Qb2 saves the knight. 

15..., Ne4; 16 Bed, Nf6; 17 dc, Ne4; 18 Qed, be. 





Black’s advantages are the fact that White cannot develop his 
queen-side and that Black has the two bishops. Paulsen was one of 
the earliest bishop advocates. Previous generations had rated the 
knight slightly better. 

Black’s pawns look a little ragged, but once the KP gets moving it 
has the potential for being a giant. 

19 Qe2, Be6; 20 Bg5, Qc5; 21 Nd2, Qd4; 22 b3, BF5; 23 Nf3, Qd3; 
24 Qd2, e4; 25 Qd3, ed; 26 Rad1, Rae8; 27 Nd2, h6; 28 Bf4, 25; 29 
Bd6, Rf7; 30 BcS, a6; 31 g4, Bg6; 32 Rf7, Kf7; 33 Rfl, Kg8; 34 Kg2, 
Re2; 35 Rf2, Bc3; 36 Nb1, Bel 0-1. 

As hypermodern an approach to play in the center as a nyone 
could ask. 

Although not the greatest game ever played this one illustrates 
beautifully how ultra-modern Paulsen was. The variation he plays 
was not “‘discovered’’ until 1913, and this game still represented 
“best play’’ for Black as late as 1948. 

Sicilian Defense; G.D.H. Gossip—L. Paulsen (Breslau, 1889); 1 
e4, c5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 d4, cd; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, d6; 6 Be2, e6. 

Paulsen has already experimented successfully with 6 ..., e5, which 
Boleslavsky was to popularize more than 50 years after his death. 
The compulsive eponymist would get dizzy with the number of 
Paulsen Variations. He is practically the whole Soviet School of 
Chess. His brother Wilfred also contributed a Paulsen Variation in 
the Sicilian which reaches this position except that Black posts his 
QN on d7. That does not achieve high regard among contemporary 
openings theorists, but wait for tomorrow when a revival will see it 
labeled the Panchenko or Barua Variation in 64. 

7 Be3, a6; 8 0-0, Be7; 9 Qd2. 

A slight inexactitude in place of 9 0-O—f4—Qel or some such. By 
the master standards of the time it is quite precise. The horrible 
blunders masters made in open positions at that time are remarkable 
for their frequency and help to account for the longevity of the open 
game. Most of the leading players were capable of seeing very deeply 
— sometimes. Sometimes they were plain blizd. 

9 ..., Qe7; 10 £4, Bd7; 11 Rad1, Rac8; 12 Kh1, 0-0; 13 Bf3, b5; 14 
Ne6, Be6; 15 5. 

Yanofsky-Stahlberg; Saltsjoebaden, 1948, demonstrated that 
Black gets good play after the modest 15 a3, Rfd8; 16 Qel, d5; 17 ed, 

dS. Gossip was a famous openings theoretician in his day, and now 


You see why. He could cite you games which would not be played for 
another 59 years, 
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IS ..., de; 16 Bc6, Qc6; 17 fe, Ne4; 18 Ne4, Qe4. 

Black appears to have a nice game after 19 Qd7, Re2; 20 Qe7, Qe3; 
21 Rd7, Qf2! 

19 Qd3, Qe5; 20 Bd4, Qc7; 21 c3, e5; 22 Be3, Red8; 23 OFS. 

Now 23 ..., g6 looks like good clean innocent fun. Paulsen liked 
endings, however, and steers directly for one a pawn up right ‘ere. 

23 ..., Rdl; 24 Rdl, Rd8; 25 Rd8, Bd8; 26 Kg!I, Be7; 27 Qed, h6; 
28 Qa8, Kh7; 29 Qa6é, Bc5. 

Black’s mobile KP should ensure the win after 30 BcS, Qc5; 31 
Kfl, Qc4; 32 Kel, Qe4; 33 Kf2, Qc2; 34 Kg3, Qd3; 35 Kf2, e4. 

30 Kf2, e4; 31 23, Qe5; 32 Qc6, QOF5 0-1 

Paulsen’s combination of positional motifs (advancing the KP) 
and attacking motifs in this ending is worth some study. Good tacti- 
clans are good endings players. 

Before we take our leave of Paulsen we ought to show him playing 
a closed formation but opening things up so as to have a little fun. 

Vienna Game; L. Paulsen—S. Rosenthal (Vienna, 1873): 1 e4, e5; 
2 Nce3, Nc6; 3 g3, Bc5; 4 Bg2, d6; 5 d3, Nf6; 6 Nge2, Bg4; 7 h3, Bd7. 

Now Paulsen obtains the two bishops, an advantage he was among 
the first to appreciate. They do not look imposing on this position 
but they have a future. White’s maneuver also aims to facilitate gain- 
ing complete control over d5, a square where Black might otherwise 
make a pawn break to neutralize space control in the center. 

8 Na4, Bb6; 9 Nbé6, ab; 10 f4, ef; 11 Nf4, Qe7; 12 c4, Qe5; 13 0-0, 
0-0-0. 

Black wants a free hand to attack the K-side, but this is silly. White 
comes quicker on the other wing. The slumbering KB plays both of- 
fensive and defensive roles in the sequel. 

14 Ne2, Nd4; 15 Bf4, Ne2; 16 Qe2, Qh5; 17 24, Qg6; 18 a4, h5; 19 
g5, Nh7; 20 Qe3. 

Reknowned as a defensive specialist, Paulsen is cooking on offense 
now. Black misses his QN, which inhibits the break aS. 

20 ..., £6; 21 a5!, Ng5. 

Black sees no attack and no decent ending in 21 ..., fg; 22 ab as in 
22 ..., Kb8; 23 Ra8!, Ka8; 24 c7. Better is 21 ..., fg; 22 ab, Bc6, but 
all prospects are miserable in the long run. 

22 Kh2, ba; 23 Ra5, b6; 24 Ra7, Bc6; 25 c5!, be; 26 Qc5! 








The horrible truth dawns that 26 ..., dc; 27 Rc7, Kb8; 28 Rg7, Kc8: 
29 Rg6 threatening 30 Bg5 for one thing. 

26 ..., Qe8 27 Qa5, Ne6; 28 Rel, g5; 29 Qa6, Kd7; 30 Rc6, gf; 31 
Rd6 1-0 

Morphy, Paulsen, and Anderssen had built a corpus of games 
upon the theoretical structures erected by Philidor, the Modenese 
masters, and Greco. Chess was ripe for someone to codify the ex- 
perience of the past into more comprehensive and profound general 
principles for the benefit of the chess world. That man was to be 
Wilhelm Steinitz, ‘‘the law giver’’ as some would say. Steinitz taught 
primarily through his annotations first in The Field, a London 
newspaper, and later his work as editor and virtually the sole con- 
tributor for The International Chess Magazine, which he published 
beginning in 1883 from New York. 
(to be continued) 





CalChess and ASUC/Superb UCB Campus Chess Club 


1983 CALCHESS MASTERS’ OPEN 


March 5 - 13, 1983 


Student Union, Bancroft at Telegraph, Univ. of California campus, Berkeley, CA 


Nine round Swiss, open to FIDE Masters and USCF Masters 

(most current rating OR either 1/83 or 3/83 list) 

Guaranteed Prizes -- 80 Grand Prix points, $5000 prize fund 

Ist - $1500 2nd - $1000 3rd -— $800 4th - $500 5th -— $300 


lst under 2400 - $300 2nd under 2400 - $200 
lst under 2300 -— $250 2nd under 2300 - $150 


Pmcnyoarce =~ 1 Lec 10" tIDE GMs and IMs 
$15 if received by March lst 
S25 at'site 


All entry fees will be returned in upset and game prizes. 


U. §. Chess Federation membership is required ($20, juniors $10). 


Time Control -- 40 moves in 24 hours, 16 moves per hour thereafter 


Schedule -- Games begin at 1:00 p.m. each day. Adjourned games will be 
resumed in the evening, and, if necessary, the following 
morning. 

Late registration -- At site registration is Saturday, March 5, 

10:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon. 


Directors -- K. Michael Goodall of CalChess assisted by 
Andrew J. Lazarus of Superb UCB Campus Chess Club 


FIDE Rating —— FIDFE-ratable results will be submitted to FIDE 


Checks payable to CalChess. Please bring equipment. 
t bulleti ill b blished. 
oe ae mete ies UCB Campus Chess Club 


: ASUC/Superb 
Entries (ey 201 student Union 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
Information 415/642-7477 (days) 
415/548-9082 (Mr. Goodall, eves) 
415/658-4454 (Mr. Lazarus, eves) 
i i i Ee St ee ee eee 


1983 Masters’ Open Entry 








Name USCF ID 
Address USCF Rating FIDE Rating 
(if any) 
Cle Sa MERe Entry Fee USCF Dues 
(if any) 


Tel oot 


EE 


TOTAL ENCLOSED 
70 








USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE 


ZIP CODES 938 - 6] JohnSumares 938 Clark Avenue, #45 
Mountain View, CA 94090 





G A ‘Ls 'D A | 3 TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 
CLEARINGHOUSE NOTE: I have only included the organizers 


who actually have a tournament announced in this issue. If you wish 
to be included in the upcoming re-revised list, please send me a 
postcard with your name, club (if applicable), address, and 


a ical ee ee telephone number by JUNE 1, 1982. 


15-16 San Rafael, 7th North Bay Open (Marthinsen) AH ree ya 1035 Whitwell Rd., Hillsborough 94010 (415) 
29-30 Sacramento, Capitol Open ena) AL Andy Lazarus, ASUC/Superb; 201 Student Union; Berkeley, 
22-23 Chico: Chico Open (Rowe) CA 94720; (415) 658-4454. 
AM_ Art Marthinsen (Ross Valley CC) 3 Locksley Ln., San Rafael 
FEBRUARY 94901 
19-21 Berkeley: President’s Day (Goodall) DQ Dave Quarve (Fresno CC) 833 E. Home Ave., Fresno 93712 
. Jose: City College O ierra (209) 485-8708 
17 Amie aee) See PER cs DH DAVE HUMPAL (Merced CC) 1695 Union Ave., Merced 
H 95340 (209) 723-3920 
MARC FS Francisco Sierra (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State CC) 663 
, Bucher Ave., Santa Clara 95951 (408) 241-1447 
12-13 Davis, Second Davis Open — see ad p. (Manning) yy  Jim Hurt (LERA CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale 94088 
MG Mike Goodall, 2420 Atherton St., -6 Berkeley 94704 (415) 
548-9082 
APRIL MM Mike Mustafa, 1750 - 26th Ave. Oakland 94601 
RB Roy Bobbin, 988 Farris Dr., San Jose 95111 (408) 578-8067 
‘5 San Jose, National Chess Congress Boichberg) RG Romana & Robert Gordon, P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento 
see Chess Life ad 95816 (916) 444-3039 
8-9 San Francisco Class Championships (Goodall) DR Dick Rowe (Chico CC) 2520 cota Ave., Apt B; 
29-1 San Jose, National High School Team Chico 95926 (916) 343- 
Championships (Goichberg) TY Ted Yudacufski (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 1308, 


Monterey 93940 (408) 372-9790 





VAL ZEMITIS 
| 436 CITADEL DR 
VOICE DAVIS 


4125 Zephyr Way 
Sacramento, Ca 95821 


Changes of address: This magazine 1s sot 
automatically forwarded - even when you notify the 
post office You must also notify us. 


Places to Play in Northern California 


West Bay 

Daly City CC — Tuesdays, 145 Westlake Drive. Carl Baron 
TD,(415) 731-9171. 

Mechanics Institute CC — Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m.-1} 
p.m.; Saturdays, 9 a.m. to midnight; Sundays, noon to 10 p.m. $7 
Post St. (4th floor). Max Wilkerson. 

San Francisco City Cofege CC — Wednesdays, !-4 p.m., Student 
Union, City College of San Francisco. UIf Wostner, faculty advisor, 
(415) 239-3518 (days). 

Burlingame-San Mateo CC — Thursdays 7:30-11:30 Burling 
Recreation Center; 850 Burlingame Avenue — (415) 342-11" 


Palo Alto CC — Mondays, 7 p.m., Lucie Stern Community 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Rd; Thusdays, 7 p.m., Mitchell Park 
Clubhouse, 3800 Middlefield Rd. Bryce Perry TD, (4!§) 493-3833 

Sunnyvale: LERA CC — Thursdays 11 p.m., Lockheed Employees 
Recreation Association, Auditorium, Java and Mathilda. 


Hurt TD, P. O. Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 94088. 


Ross Valley CC: Wednesdays 7-10 p.m. San Rafael Community 
Center 618 B Street, San Rafael: Michael Hartnett (415) 454-5414. 


Souts Bay 


San Jose Chess Club — Friday nights 7-12 101 North Bascom 
Avenue at the Blind Center, San Jose Roy Bobbin (408) 576-8067. 


San Jose City College CC — For information contact Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

San Jose State University CC — Fridays, 46:30 pm., Games 
Area, Student Union, %h St. and Sa.: Fernando Avenue. Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

Santa Clara CC — Wednesdays, 7 p.m. to | a.m., Buchser HS 
Library, 3000 Benton Street. John Sumares TD, (408) 296-5392. 

Santa Clara County CC — 2nd Saturdays 6:30 p.m., Allstate Sav- 
ings, 2500 Prunneridge Avenue, Santa Clara. Francisco Sierra TD, 
(408) 241-1447. 

Sacramento Valley 

Chico CC — Thursdays, 7 to 11 p.m. Room A-210, Chico Sr. HS, 

901 Esplanade. Dick Rowe TD, (916) 343-2696. 

Sacramento CC — Wednesdays, 7:30 pm., Clunie Clubhouse, 
Alhambra and F Streets. Ramona Sue Wilson TD, (916) 922-8278. 

Woodland CC — Fndays (except 2nd Friday) 7 to 1! p.m. Heart 
Federal Savings Community Cottage, 130 Court Street. E. G. Nor- 
tham or John Alexanders TDs, (916) 662-6930 or 662-6865. 

Modesio CC — Tuesdays, 7-11 p.m., Modesto Community Ser- 
vice Center, 808 East Morris Avenue. Robert Raingruber TD, (209) 
527-0657. 


Merced CC— Friday 7-11 p.m. Scout Hut in Applegate Park 
(Near 26th and N St.s) Danid Humpal (209) 723-3920. 
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kasi Bay 
Berkeley CC — Fridays, 7:30 p.m. to 1:30; Berkeley YMCA, 
2001 Allston Way, USCF rated tourneys, Alan Glascoe (415) 
652-5324. 
Discovery Bay CC (Byron) 
Marnell at (415) 276-5754 
Fremont Chess Club — Fridays from 7-11 p.m. Fremont Com- 
munity Church and Christian School (side entrance left) 39700 Mis- 
sion Blvd. (near Stevenson Blvd.) 
Lakeview CC meets Saturdays 2-5:30 2-5:30 Lakeview Library, 550 
E] Embarcadero, Oakland. Kenn Fong (415) 834-1576. 
Martinez (CC — Mondays (excepr Ist), LITT Ferry Se., Eric Wernes 
(415) 228-4777. 
U.C. Campus CC — Thursdays, 7 p.m.-midnignt, 4th Fl., Student 
Union, Univ. of Calif. (Berkeley) campus. Speed chess. Alan Benson 
(415) 843-0661. 
Walnut Creek CC — j uesdays, 1650 North Broadway (behind the 
library), 7:30 p.m. Saleh Mujahed. 


Just getting started. Contact Ed 


North Bay 


NAPA CC — Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., Napa Com. Coll. Cafeteria. Bill 
Poindexter (707) 252-474]. 

Occidental CC — Mondays, 8-midnight, at the Yellow Lizard Deli 
(behind Pannizzera’s Mkt.). Contact Moses Moon, Box 192, Oc 
cidental, CA 95465. 

Ross Valley CC (San Anselmo) 
Parks and Rev. office 
(415) 456-1540. 


Vallejo CC meets Fndays 7:30-11:30 Vallejo Community Center, 
225 Amador St. G.H. Rasmussen (707) 642-7270. 


Santa Rosa CC — Fridays, 7-10 p.m., Barnett Hall, Rm. 142, San- 
ta Rosa JC. Al Fender (707) 433-6058. 


Cuesdays, 7 p.m., San Anselinio 
1000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Art Marthinsen 


North Coast 


Merdociano CC -— Tuesdays, Sea Gull Cellar Bar, Hotel Men- 
docino, evenings. Tony Miksak, Box 402, Mendocino, CA 95460. 

Ukiak CC — Mondays 7-10-30 p.m., Senior Citizens Center, 497 
Leslie St., Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. 


Seuth Coast 


Caissa CC (San Luis Obispo, — Calif. Polytecnk State Univ. 
George Lewis, A.S.1. Box 69 — Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, CA 
93407. 


Monerey Chess Cemter — Monday through Friday, 4:30-10 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun., 2-10 p.m., 430 Alvarado St. Ted Yudacufski (408) 





Va 


Stockton CC- Mondays 6-9 p.m. Seifert Recreation Center. Joe 
Attanasio 483-3092. 


372-9790 
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CHESS VOICE 


"Telephone: 


4125 Zephyr Way 
(916) 484-6354 


Sacramento, Ca 9582! 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single cupies are available at $1.50 an issue 


from the editor. | 
Opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined con- 


tributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official views of 
the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically iden- 


tified as such. 
Copyright 1982 by R. E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that 


any portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess 
periodical of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to 
the author (artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When you move, the post office neither forwards the magazine 
nor notifies us. Therefore, it is imperative that you notify us at 4125 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. Please include old address as 


well as new. 


CALCHESS MEMBERSHIPS 


A one year subscription is $8 for all adult northern Californians 
and for subscribers out of state. This also provides the right to par- 
ticipate in CalChess required tournaments (note: out of staters and 
southern Californians may participate in such tournaments if they 
belong to their state association. Outside of northern California 


other state associations provide reciprocal privileges. ) 

Northern California juniors may subscribe at $4 and still achieve 
full tournament membership in CalChess. A junior is anyone under 
18 at the time of subscription/membership. 


Send subscriptions to Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, 
CA 95821. 


HOW TO BECOME A CALCHESS AFFILIATE 


Any northern California chess club may become an affiliate for $5 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitles the 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championships. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


(up to 7 x 14 inches). Full Page $40, Half 


Pre-printed flyers $25 
Camera ready copy is 


page $20, Quarter page $10, Eighth page $5. 
appreciated. 


STAFF 


Editor: R. E. Fauber 
Associate Editor: Joan C. Fauber 
Photos: Richard Shorman 


Contributors: Walter Browne, Max Burkett, Larry Christiansen, 
Dennis Fritzinger, Mike Goodall, Robert Gordon, James Eade, 
Mark Buckley, John Sumares, Jim Tarjan, Alan Glasscoe 


COVER 


This month’s cover belongs to the Berkeley team which again was 
the most successful U.S. team in the Pan-American Intercollegiate. 


Only 


Toronto University outscored them (for the second year in a 


row). Pictured are (standing) Randy Schain, Paul Cooke, Vince Mc- 
Cambridge (seated) Russ Wada, Jon Frankle. Between Wada and 
Frankle is not another chess computer but the sky-scraping trophy 


they won. 
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CalChess 


NOATHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHESS ASSOCIATION 





Chairman: Ramona Gordon 
Vice Chairman: Bryce Perry 
Treasurer: Robert T. Gordon 
Youth: John Marks 


Hans Poschmann 
Joan Fauber 

Art Marthinsen 

K. Michael Goodall 


Club Matches: 
Membership Secretary: 
Recording Secretary: 
Immediate Past Chairman: 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern California. 


CONTENTS 


BERKELEY WINS PAN-AM AGAIN p. 76: Harold Win 


chronicles our fearsome fivesome’s progress against the best col 


talent on the continent. 


PAN-AM GAMES p. 76: Eric Schiller annotates some of the! 


individual games. 


McCAMBRIDGE ON THE PAN-AM p. 77: Vince McCamby 


puts two of his encounters under the analytical microscope. 


TOURNAMENTS p. 77: Winners at Piece of the Action, Nv 


Bay Open, and Capitol City Open. 
LUCERNE OLYMPIAD p. 78: Larry Christiansen contri 


analysis of two of this games along with a little color commenié 


_GRANDMASTER PLAY p. 80: Walter Browne analyzes fou 
his games from Lucerne and Tilburg. 


TOURNAMENTS p. 82: The LERA Thanksgiving and Oat! 


Championship complete with selected games. 

THE GULKO ARCHIPELAGO p. 84: The continuing stoi 
how a simple, well-meaning chess federation can continue to fou 
the lives of two of their best players. 


BOOK REVIEWS p. 85: John Watson has some good news! 
some bad news on two openings books, while Val Zemitis prest 


scouting report on a low-cost book store. 
CALCHESS CIRCUIT WINNERS p. 86: A pictorial essay 0! 
awards ceremony. No set or board necessary. 


GOOD GUYS FINISH FIRST p. 89: The lives and games 
luminaries of the chess world in the last half of the 19th cetlt 


complete with mug shots. 


BIYIASAS NO. CAL. CHAMPION 


The 1983 Northern California Champion is Peter Biyiast 


Morgan Hill. The Canadian bred Biyiasas justified his grandmas’ 
title by stomping all competition 6-1. His only loss was to Vince) 


Cambridge, Berkeley who finished second with 5-2. 
Story and games will appear next issue. Also a 


detailed history of championship competition since its incepti0! 
1977. 
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CalChess Circuit Standings 


SPECIAL NOTE TO TD’S: Hans Poschmann, rating statistician, 
writes that “‘Reports should be submitted promptly (week after 
imt.). Send copies of the original wallcharts to Hans Poschman; 4621 
Seneca Park Ave.; Fremont, CA 94538. 

“The tournament reports generated by USCF are not acceptable 
because USCF uses ratings present in their computer files and not the 
rating on the wall chart for their accumulations. The result will be 
different standards in the use of multipliers and bonus point calcula- 
tions. Another reason is that the USCF crosstables are very late.’’ 

Ther have been six tournaments rated so far in the circuit race, 
and 319 different players are represented. The tournaments: 

Sacramento Oktoberfest 

Capps Memorial 

LERA Thanksgiving 

San Rafael December Open 

Berkeley Piece of the Action 

San Rafael January Open 
The leaders are: 


Expert “Cc” 
Doug Sailer 198.4 Arturs Elevans 120 
PhilipCobert 195.3 Nick Casares 48 
Keith Vickers 176.7 Karl Forsberg jo 
Tom Raffill 139.5 Clifton Williamson 40 
an 7 32:5 
Yaffe 120.2 James Bush S2i2 
Aa Stanton Paul 53.2 
aa? “Ty? 
Phillip Coffino i David Davis 56.8 
Paul Condie Th.5 Mark Trombley 33.8 
William Rodgers 75 David Dunaway 52) 
Dalton Peterson 67.2 Richard O’Brien 30.8 
James Gibbs 62.5 Sassan Dehghan 29.9 
“RY” TD 
Steven Hanamura 94 GarComins i.e 
Will Delaney 72 David Smith 13.2 
Barry Hepsley 68 Clifton Page 1] 
Paul Friedrich 66 Steve Wilson 1] 
John Hampton 64 John Antolin 9.9 
Unrated 
Bradley Coon 39 
Jeffrey Smallwood 31.9 
David Swaddel 23.1 
Tjoe L. Go 22 
AlfredSchreuder 22 


The circuit and an awareness of the benefits of CalChess member- 

ship are both catching on this year. The top E players have already 
scored as many points as did the winners last year. Arturs Elevans, 
the best C player so far has more points than the winner last year and 
can move ahead in the next class whenever he vaults into it. 
_ Meantime, CalChess has achieved the highest number of members 
it has ever enjoyed in its history and has moved up from a trough in 
March, 1982 to this peak at a 33 percent annual growth rate. WHY 
LEAVE YOUR FRIENDS OUT IN THE COLD? Tell them about 
the CalChess benefits and don’t lend them your magazine. 


NEXT CALCHESS TOURNAMENTS 


To the best of the editor’s knowledge these are the next CalChess 
Circuit tournaments. 

February 19-21 People’s Chess Tournament, Berkeley 

March 19-20 LERA Class, Sunnyvale 

April 9-10 San Francisco Class Championships San Francisco 

May 28-30 LERA Memorial Day, Sunnyvale 

June 11-12 UC Campus (no title yet), Berkeley (at least I think it is 
~ €xcept for students but no membership no Merit Points) 


a 


CalChess News 


The principal business of the CalChess Board meeting in Hayward, 
February 5, was to seek out new officers to be considered for election 
at the June membership meeting. The most important offices to be 
filled will be of Chairman, who must step down, and Membership 
Secretary who will step down. If you have extra time after scanning 
your Jnformants and a willingness to devote some time to chess ad- 
ministrative activities of a vital nature for the future of northern 
California chess, you may contact either Ramona Gordon; P.O. Box 
160354; Sacramento Ca 95816 or Michael Goodall, 2420 Atherton 
St., -6; Berkeley, CA 94704. Other offices available for volunteers 
are listed on the masthead, p. 74. 

John Marks reported on his burgeoning scholastic program but 
regretted it had not reached the scale for which he had hoped. He 
issued a call for other people to help his endeavors and suggested that 
within a few years he would have to relinquish the chairmanship of 
the scholastic committee (currently a committee of one). 

The next CalChess board meeting will be April 30 at the home of 
Ramona and Robert Gordon in Sacramento. Interested members are 
invited to attend. 

The annual meeting and election will be held June 12 on the site of 
Andy Lazarus’ Berkeley tournament between the third and fourth 
rounds. Details will be announced when Lazarus knows exactly when 
his 3rd and 4th rounds are scheduled. Meantime, if you have action 
items you would like to have considered at the meeting, they can be 
forwarded to Ramona Gordon to the address listed above. Plan to 
attend. It’s a great time to elicit information about CalChess and 
even to (heaven forbid) excoriate officers. 


MASTERS OPEN CORRECTION 


Some of the information in the text of our Masters Open an- 
nouncement were in error, and the caveat entered in the table of con- 
tents got dropped by the printer. We ran the official ad on p. 70 and 
a repeat of the ad appears in this issue. The unfortunate error shows 
your editor communicating at less than master strength. 











BERKELEY WINS US 
INTERCOLLEGIATE AGAIN 


by Harold Winston, ICLA Historian 


The Pan American Intercollegiate at Columbus, Ohio attracted a 
strong field of 33 masters and 4 IMs among the 62 teams and 272 
players competing Dec. 26-30. Berkeley which last year shared the 
US title with Cal State Fullerton once again sent the top rated team 
(2306). A record six other teams had average ratings over Master: 
Cornell (2258), Toronto (2229), Utah (2252), Yale (2243), Harvard 
(2209) and Brooklyn (2208). The surprisingly high rated Utah team 
included 3 masters while the other top four ranked teams all boasted 
IMs: Vince McCambridge for Berkeley, Walter Morris for Cornell, 
Bryon Nickoloff for Toronto, and Joel Benjamin for Yale. Toronto 
had won the Pan Am twice in a row and was gunning for a record 
three straight titles. Last year’s US co-champions Fullerton did not 
compete but Southern California sent strong teams from UCLA 
(2158) and Cal Polytech at Pomona (2156). 

Berkeley began with a shutout of Washington University (1906) 
and a close win over Michigan State (2087) 22-12. Only ten teams 
had reached the 2-0 mark and the Californians had 3 tough pairings 
in a row: Brooklyn, Harvard and Toronto. Resting Jon Frankle, 
Berkeley could do no better than tie Brooklyn, McCambridge and 
Randy Schain winning on boards | and 4. Facing Harvard, Berkeley 
rolled up a big 3-1 win knocking the Crimson out of a tie for first 
place. Now came the long awaited match with Toronto. Last year 
Berkeley had managed a tie when Russ Wada won an adjourned 
game. This year only Frankle scored a win and Toronto emerged vic- 
torious 3-1. 

Down 1% points Berkeley needed three match wins in the last 3 
rounds to keep the U.S. title. Berkeley won big against Princeton 
(1993) 4-0 and then handed UCLA its only loss of the tournament 
3'4-'4. With only one round left Toronto held first 6Y%2-'2 having 
escaped against Brooklyn with a tie followed by Berkeley and 
Brooklyn 5'14-1'% and 7 teams at 5-2 led by Cornell, Yale and the 
University of Chicago. Toronto having already faced its four chief 
rivals drew Chicago A in the finale and Brooklyn beat Yale 3-1. 
Frankle and Schain came through with wins and McCambridge drew 
to give Berkeley a vital 2%-1'% victory over Cornell, and a repeat 
performance as co-US Champions. Berkeley had a well-balanced 
team: Vince McCambridge 44%2-2’%, Jon Frankle 52-12, Russ 
Wada 5-3, Paul Cooke 32-14% and Randy Schain 4-1. One other 
California team made the top ten, UCLA placed 6th (6-2) led by 


Fidel Salas 5'4-2'4. Another Northern California player played q, 
top ten team, Jose Marcal scored 3-5 on Board 2 for Cornell wi 
ranked 10th at the end. Jon Frankle of Berkeley won the In 
collegiate Speed Championship with a perfect 8-0 including 
against IMs and runners up Joel Benjamin and Brian Nickoloff,( 
Poly at San Luis Obispo scored 4-4 and shared 2nd prize for teiy 
with ratings in the 1800s. Cal Poly placed 37th overall, winning th 
last two matches. Joseph Anderson and Randy Sprenger were }) 
high scorers for S.L.O., each 32-32. 

The Pan Am was sponsored by Ohio State University and omy 
ized by Dean Croushore assisted by Randy Ryan. Larry Paxtony 
chief TD, Dale Sharp chief ATD, other assistants were Grant Pet 
Roger Blaine, Kay Martin with part time help from Bob Sutter, 
Harold Winston. Edmar Mednis gave lectures and analysis, thar} 
to funding by A.C.F. The annual meeting of the Intercolleg: 
Chess League of America elected Robert Singletary of Nort 
Carolina as its new President and awarded Harold Winston thei 
‘Dean of College Chess.”’ 


The Top Ten Teams 


1. Toronto 7-1 
2. Berkeley 612-1"% 
3. Brooklyn 6'2-1"% 
4. Pennsylvania 6-2 
5. Chicago A 6-2 
6. UCLA 6-2 
7. Michigan St. 5-2" 
8. R.P.1. A SY-2"”% 
9. Yale 5-3 
10. Cornell 5-3 


American Chess Promotions (Thad Rogers) donated special pnt, 
of Batsford Chess Openings for Best Game and Most Significant 
novation. Two California players shared the Best game pit 
Schain of Berkeley for a victory over Wagar of Cornell and Salas’ 
UCLA for his win vs. Aykent of St. Louis. Marcal of Cornell wasi 
loser of one of the games sharing the best innovation prize wot! 
Toronto Captain Ian Findlay. The prizes were judged by Et 
Schiller. 


PAN-AM GAMES 


The notes are by Chicago master Eric Schiller except where other- 
wise indicated. Introduction to games are by the editor. 

Randy Schain of Berkeley shared the best game prize for this in- 
spired and difficult win against Wagar of Cornell. 

Sicilian Defense; Schain—Wagar: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3,d6; 3 d4, cd; 4 
Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, a6; 6 Bcd, e6; 7 £4, b5; 8 Bb3, Be7; 9 0-0, 0-0; 10 
Khi!? 

A new try in a position where White has not been able to achieve 
much. The usual moves are 10 a3 and 10 e5. Although this move uses 
up a critical tempo in the opening, the safety of the king is assured. 
Black reacts vigorously. 

10 ..., b4; 11 eS!, be. 

Black cannot afford to give up the e4 square. 

12 ef, Bf6; 13 be, Qc7; 14 Rb1, d5. 

Capturing on c3 would be suicidal after 15 Bb2, but this weakening 
of the dark squares is uncalled for since 14 ..., Nc6 would have been 
more sensible. 

15 f5! 

Now the central light squares fall. 

15 ..., Qc5; 16 QhS5!, e5. 

It is too late for 16 ..., Nc6; 17 Nc6, Qc6; 18 Ba3 gives White a 
powerful attack. 

17 Ne2, a5; 18 Rf3, 26; 19 fg, fg?! 

Much safer is 19 ..., hg. 
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20 Qh6, Bg4?! 

Here Black had to play 20 ..., Bg7; 21 Rf8, Bf8, althougi! 
hanging pawns in the center would still be a trememdous liabil 

21 Ba3!, Qa3; 22 Bd5, Kh8; 23 Rb4!, Nd7; 24 Red, Bg7; 5 
Rad8; 26 c4!, Qa2; 27 Qcl, Rf3, 28 gf, Rb8; 29 Ne3, Qb?; 30 
NcS. 

White dominates the center and Black’s pieces are uncoordinat 
Now White swings the rook to the Q-side to deliver the final bl 

(It took a lot of brilliance just to get this position, but the met 


of Schain’s achievement is that scoring the point from here is bi’ 


means as easy as he makes it appear.—Editor) | 
31 Rel, Qb6; 32 Rb1, Qd8; 32 Rb5, Rc8; 34 Qe3, Nd7; 3565, 
36 Bb7!, Rc7; 37 c6, Nh5; 38 Rd5, Qg8; 39 Qd2, QF7; 40 Rdé,5 
41 Nb5, QOf3; 42 Qg2, Qg2; 43 Kg2, Nf4; 44 Kh1, Ne6; 45 Ris,’ 
46 Nc7 1-0. a 
Tied with this dynamic battle was this quicky by Salas of UC 
against Aykent of St. Louis. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined; Salas—Aykent: 1 d4, d5; 2 Nf3, Ni 


c4, e6; 4 Nc3, Be7; 5 Bg5, 0-0; 6 e3, Nbd7; 7 Rel, c6; 8 Bd3,! 
Bc4, Nd5; 10 Ne4, Qa5; 11 Kfl, Bg5? 
White’s risky play should have been punished by 11 ... i 
Bh4, N7b6; 13 Bb3, Nb4 with advantage to Black. 
12 Nfg5, h6; 13 h4!, N7f6; 14 Kgl, Rd8. (cont. on 0.) 
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McCambridge on the PanAm 


by IM Vince McCambridge 


These games illustrate the kind of sharp, unbalanced, and unusual 
situations Which so frequently arise in inter-collegiate team play. 

King’s Indian Defense: D. Heurung—V. McCambridge: 1 d4, 
Nf6; 2 Nf3, 26; 3 3, Bg7; 4 Bg2, 0-0; 5 0-0, d6; 6 c4, Nc6; 7 Nec3, 
Mes Variation less analyzed than other lines. 

8 h3, BE3; 9 ef, Nfd7. 

Stronger is 9 ..., d5! with a clear advantage to Black. 

10 Be3, e5; 11 d5, Ne7. 

The situation is unclear after 11 ..., Nd4!?; 12 Bd4, ed; 13 NbS. 

12 Ne4, NfS. 

Instead of the weaker 12 ..., h6?!; 13 cS!. 

13 4, h6; 14 Qg4?!, Kh7. 

I could have tried 14 ..., Ne3; 15 fe, f5; 16 Qg6, fe; 17 Be4 and held 
the advantage. 

15 Qe2, Qe7; 16 Rael, Rae8; 17 fe, Ne5; 18 f4!?, Ne3!; 19 Qe3, 
Ne4; 20 Ng5?! 

White had many options here such as 20 Qe2, Bd4; 21 Kh2, Ne3 
winning for Black or 20 Qcl, Bd4; 21 Kh2, Ne3 again and, finally 20 
Qd3!?, Nb2; 21 Qc2, f5! (21 ..., Qd8; 22 f5!); 22 Ng5, hg; 23 Re7, 
Re7, and Black is still a touch on top. 

20 ..., Qg5; 21 Qe8, Qg3; 22 Qe2, Bd4!; 23 Khl, Ne3. 

This shot maintains Black’s advantage. 

24 Rf3, Nf5; 25 Red1, Qh4. 

Avoid the tempting 25 ..., Qf4?; 26 Qd3 when the advantage 
abruptly changes hands. 

26 Qel, Qd8! 

Preparing a regrouping. 

27 Qb4, Bb6; 28 Rel, Re8; 29 Qc3, Rel; 30 Qel, Qf6; 31 Qd2, h5; 
32 Bfl, h4; 33 Kg2, Qe7. 

Threatening 34 ..., Qe4. 

34 Bd3, Ne3; 35 Re3. 

Since 35 Kh2, f5!!; 36 Be2, Qe4 increases the pressure. 

35 ..., Qe3; 36 Qe3, Be3; 37 Kf3, Bcl; 38 b3, £5; 39 Bb5, Kg7; 40 
a4, a5; 41 Bd7, Kf6; 42 Be8, b6; 43 Bd7, 25; 44 fg, Bg5; 45 BbS, Ke5; 
46 Bd3, Bd2; 47 Ke2, Bf4; 48 Bc4, Bg3; 49 Ke3, f4; 50 Kf3, Kd4; 51 
Ke2, b5!; 52 Bb5, Kd5 and 0-1 in 67 moves. 

And there was this theoretical Dragon in which either side could 
have been burned. 

Sicilian Defense: D London—V. McCambridge: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, 
d6; 3 d4, cd; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, 26; 6 Be2, Bg7; 7 0-0, 0-0; 8 Bg5, 
Nc6; 9 Nb3, a6!? 

More solid was 9 ..., Be6; 10 Kh1, NaS; 11 f4, Bc4 (..., Rce8); 12 
Bd3, bS!; 13 eS, de; 14 NaS, Qa5; 15 fe with equality as in Solys 
Rajkovic; Budva, 1981. White gets out in front after 10 a5?!; 11 a4, 
Rc8; 12 f4, Nb4; 13 Nd4, Bc4; 14 Ndb’S. 

10 a4. 

Perhaps preferable is 10 f4, b5; 11 Bf3, for example 11 ..., b4; 12 
Na4, Bd7; 13 Rf2, Rc8; 14 a3, NaS; 15 NaS, QaS5; 16 ab with an edge 
to White in Mencinger—Petersson; Ljubjana, 1981. 

10 ..., Be6; 11 Kh1, Re8; 12 £4, Na5; 13 Nd2!? 

Interesting was 13 Nd4, Bc4; 14 e5!? 

13...., Re5. 

| wanted to hit 14 g4?! with RgS!; 15 fg, Nd7! when Black 
certainly has compensation for the sacrificed exchange. 

14 Bh4, Qc8; 15 Bf2, Rc3. 

White gets on top with 15 ..., Rc6; 16 Bd4, Ng4; 17 Nf3! 

16 be, Qc3, 17 Rb1, Rc8; 18 Bbé! 

Threatening to trap the queen, forinstance 18 ..., Nc4?; 19 Bc4, 
Bed; 20 RF3. 

18 ..., Ba2! 

The only move, but now White can gain an edge by 19 BaS!, Qa’5; 
20 Rb7, although Black has some play after 20 .., Kf8 or 20 ... Qa4. 

19 Ral, Ne4!; 20 e5!? 

On 20 Bc4, Bc4; 21 Rf3, Qb4; 22 Rb1, Qa4 Black has things going 
alittle more his way. 

20 ..., de; 21 fe, Nd5; 22 Bc4, Bcd; 23 Ne4, Qc4; 24 Bd4, Rd8!? 

Now 24 ..., Qc2 looks preferable. 


The Action 
at “Piece of the Action” 


by Andy Lazarus 


Chess returned to the University of California at Berkeley with a 
bang. January 8-9 saw 156 players complete a ‘‘A Piece of the Ac- 
tion,’’ a four section event. The chief director, Andrew Lazarus, and 
his assistant, Aaron Stearns, had to begin the tournament by looking 
for more tables. A few bottom boards had to play in a hallway. 

The directors were a little overwhelmed by the turnout (apparently 
absence does make the heart grow fonder), but recovered to do the 
pairings (almost on time) and double the prize fund. 

The next Berkeley event is the 10th Annual People’s Chess Tourn- 
ament in spacious Pauley Ballroom. Mike Goodall will be joining 
Lazarus to manage that outing. 


Results 


Open: Craig Mar, David Levin, and Paul Enright 3'%2-%. Loal 
Davis, Gabriel Sanchez, and Kevin Binkley 3. 
Expert: Philip Cobert, Tony d’Aloisio, Doug Sailer, Michael 
Walder, David Weldon, Walter Milbratz 3. 
Open ‘‘A’’: Donald Lieberman and Flyn Penoyer 2'2. 
‘*A’’ Section: Alan Glasscoe, Eugene Lien, James Gibbs, and 
William Rodgers 32. 
**B”’ Section: Matthew Healy, Steven Hanamura, and Ralph Left- 
wich 34. 
**C’’ and Below Section: Ronald Buskirk 4. Arturs Elevans, 
Nicholas Dodge, Daniel Weisser 32. 
Best D’s: David Alan Davis 3. 
Trombley and David Lawson 2’. 
Unrated: Jeffrey Smallwood and Peter Graves 3. 


North Bay Open 


Art Marthinsen directed the 7th annual North Bay Open January 
15-16 at the San Rafael Community Center. It was held in two sec- 
tions. 

Open: Renard Anderson and Thomas Crispin 32-2. Gabriel San- 
chez, Douglas Sailer, Keith Vickers, Steve Stubenrauch, and James 
Ely 3. Best under 2000 Paul Hope 22. 

Reserve: Sergio Bluer 4-0. Arturs Elevans 32. Steve Hanamura, 
Matt Sankovich, Ken Seehof, Thomas Rodgers, and Will Delaney 3. 
Best under 1500 Sassan Dehghan 3. 


Douglas Young 3. Mark 


CAPITOL CITY OPEN 


Held January 29-30 and directed by Robert Gordon, the Capitol 
City Open produced a number of surprises in that several players 
finished above the masters. Expert Zoran Lazetich walked away with 
the top prize by scoring 4-0. His nearest compeition was A player 
Dalton Peterson with 3/2. 

Master James MacFarland had to settle for 3 points and tied Kevin 
Lewis, Manuel Joseph, and Marvin Gilbert — a B player. 

Mark Buckley and Steve Levine found their 2'2’s only adequate to 
tie lesser rated Richard Roach, John Hampton and Tony Ladd. 


25 Bb2, e6; 26 Qf3. ; 

Better was 26 Ra3 intending 27 Rd3 or Raf3. 

26 ..., Rd7; 27 Rad1, h5!; 28 Qb3, Re7; 29 Rel? 

Time pressure induced. 

29 ..., Bh6; 30 Rb1, Qe4!; 31 Bel, Bel. 
And not 31 ..., Re2; 32 Qf3, Qf3; 33 gf and White is only slightly 


worse. 


32 Rbcl, Ne3; 33 Rgl. | 
Perhaps better was 33 Rf3 when Black has the choice of 33 ..., 


Neg4; 34 h3, NeS or 33 ..., Re2; 34 Rc2, Nc2 and stays on top anyway. 
33 ..., Ng4!; 34 Qf3, Re3!; 35 Rgel, Qd4; 36Qe2, Re3; 37 c3, QeS 
0-1. 


et 








Lucerne Olympiad 


By GM Larry Christiansen 


This scenic little town of Lucerne, Switzerland was the site of the 
25th Chess Olympiad, attracting a record 106 countries to play in the 
14th round swiss team tournament. A powerful Soviet team headed 
by World Champion Anatoly Karpov and wonderboy Garri 
Kasparov ran away with the Men’s Gold medal, posting a 62 point 
margin over 2nd place Czechoslovakia. Karpov did not seem inclined 
to knock himself out in the event, playing only when necessary 
against the top teams. His 6'2--1'% score was however a Champion’s 
result. Karpov’s light playing schedule allowed Kasparov to steal the 
limelight as he moved up to top board five times including the 
Olypiad’s most exciting struggle when he faced and defeated former 
Challenger Viktor Korchnoi in a wild edge of the seat melee. 
Kasparov turned in a simply outstanding score of 8'2-2'% without 
losing a game. The other Soviet team members included Lev 
Polugaevsky, Alexander Beliavsky, Mikhail Tal (1st reserve!) and 
Artur Yusupov. A steamroller if I ever saw one. 

Czechoslovakia squeaked into second place through the help of 
workhorses Vlastimil Hort, Jan Smejkal and Lubomir Ftacnik who 
all played over 13 of the scheduled 14 rounds. The undoubted 
highlight of their play came when Ftacnik demolished Polugaevsky 
as Black in a hedgehog by first sacrificing a pawn, then a piece and 
finally his Queen to deliver mate! 

The USA came in third, a “pt behind the Czechs. Although we 
lost only to the Soviets we failed to score big victories over intermed- 
iate teams such as Israel and Canada. Walter Browne on first board 
turned a very creditable 6'2-5'4 which could have been better if he 
had not occasionally lapsed into time pressure. His win over 
Andersson in the last round clinched third and was a fine illustration 
of Browne’s endgame prowess. Yasser Seirawan delivered a very fine 
8-4 result including a near-win against Karpov, and wins over Nunn, 
Lobron, and Hebert. Among the other players James Tarjan of 
Berkeley was the standout with a fine 7-2 result good enough to win 
the silver medal for Ist reserve. Other scores were: board 3 Lev 
Alburt 34-34%, Lubosh Kavalek, 442-3'2, and L. Christiansen 7-3. 

The most outstanding result of the Olympiad was the performance 
of Yugoslavia’s Lubomir Ljubojevic who amassed a total of 10-3. 
He defeated Portisch, Browne, Huebner, Miles, among others to 
lead the Yugoslavs into 4th place. Ljubojevic seems; to be in the 
form Jan Timman of Holland was in a year ago. Despite 
Ljubojevic’s. fantastic performance he failed to win the top board 
prize. That honor went to Paraguay’s Zenon Franco who scored 
11-2. 

There were some important changes made in Lucerne. Florencio 
Campomanes of the Philippines was elected FIDE President, win- 
ning in landslide over the incumbent Fridrik Olafsson and Yugoslav 
Bozidar Kazic. Bulgarian Woman’s candidate Tatiana Lematchko 
defected to the West in a minor development. 

The Tournament was run with the usual cold Swiss efficiency. 
There were more than a few complaints about hotel noncooperation. 
At the end of the tournament there were a few parties that inevitably 
were broken up by Swiss authorities. If chess players are bad what do 
they do when the Shriners hit town? 

Here are a few games from the tournament. 

Gruenfeld Defense; L. Christiansen — V. Jansa: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, 
26; 3 Nc3, d5. 

I always welcome the Gruenfeld. 

4cd, Nd5; 5 e4, Nc3; 6 be, Bg7; 7 Bc4, 0-0; 8 Be3, c5; 9 Ne2, Nc6; 
10 0-0, b6 !? 

In Tarjan-Gutman, round 13, Gutman tried 10 ..., Qc7; 11 Rel, 
Rd8; 12 Qd2, QaS5; 13 Rfdl, Bg4; 14 Qb2! and White had clear con- 
trol of the position. Tarjan went on to win a long end game. 

11 de!? 

This was an idea I had hatched while preparing for the Moscow In- 
terzonal. In retrospect I believe the simpler 11 Qd2 followed by the 
standard central buildup is preferable. 

EF cacy CT: 


The only reasonable attempt. 

12 Nd4! | 

This is the point of White’s plan. Of course 12 cb, ab Give 
Black excellent play against White’s crippled queens 
pawns. ; 

BZ sesdgc ete 

Black chooses an inferior response. Other possibilities were A) py 
.... Nd4?; 13 cd, be; 14 Rel! with a clear plus for White; B) )). 
be!? 13 Nc6, Bb7; 14 Ne7, Qe7; 15 £3, Bc3; 16 Rb1 and White has: 
edge due to Black’s loose pawn structure and less active pieces; 0); 
..-y Ne5!; 13 Nb5, Qb8; 14 Bf4 (14 cb, Ng4), be; 15 Rbl, Bb? a: 
Black has a legitimate claim to equality. After the text White emep. 
with a clean extra pawn. : 

13 cb, ab; 14 Nb5, Qe5; 15 Bd5, e6; 16 Bd4, Qf4; 17 93, Qhe: 
Bc6, Bc6; 19 Qe2. i 

Black must now act quickly before White consolidates his elth, 
pawn. . 

Unfortunately his queen is badly out of play and White's Diets 
are better stationed. Jansa tries a clever idea that in the end ; 
recover the lost pawn but will also lead to a fatal weakening ; 
Black’s kingside. . 

19 ..., Qh5?!; 20 Qh5, gh; 21 Nd6, Bd4. 

Since 21 ..., Rfd8; 22 e5 is rather unpleasant. 

22 cd, Rfd8; 23 e5, Ra4; 24 Rfd1, Rda8; 25 Racl!, Bf3! 

In time pressure Jansa avoids 25 ..., Bd5?; 26 Nc8! winnino ip 
mediately. ‘ 

26 Rd3, Bd5; 27 a3! 


J 


Y 


Now 28 Nc8?, Bc4! is good for Black. Black is now permitted 
regain the lost pawn, but the ensuing exchange of a pair of rooks\ 
reduce Black’s counterplay and give White a devastating alla 
against the king. Black’s powerful looking Bd5 will be left tot 
without defensive value. 

27 ..., Ra3; 28 Ra3, Ra3; 29 f4. | 

Lifting the threat of back rank mate and tightening the scr 
around the Black king’s death chamber. 

2D css5 RAZ 

There was nothing better: 29 ..., Ra8; 30 f5, ef; 31 Rc8, Rei: 
Nc8 is a totally lost end game. 

30 Rce8, Kg7; 32 £5, Ral. 

The beginning of spite checks. 

32 Kf2, Ra2; 33 Ke3, Ra3; 34 Kf4, Rf3; 35 Kg5, h6; 36 Khi, ki 
37 Rc7, ef; 38 Nf7, Bf7; 39 Rf7, Kg8; 40 Kg6 1-0. 

A pair of inexactitudes and soup’s on with Black in it. 

Queen’s Indian Defense: L. Christiansen — G. Ligterink: |¢ 
Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nf3, b6; 4 g3. 

I think 4 a3 is getting a little stale. 

4..., Bao. 

This has overtaken 4 ..., Bb7 in popularity lately. 

5 b3, Bb4; 6 Bd2, Be7; 7 Nc3, c6; 8 e4, d5; 9 e5, Ned; 10 Bd3, \’ 
11 Bc3, c5; 12 de, BcS. | 

In the Sth game of their match in Hilversum, Korchnoi — Tim 
went 12 ..., bc and after 13 Qe2, d4; 14 Bd2, Bb7 Black obtainel! 
least equality. Much better tor White in my opinion is 13 cd insie 
of the passive 13 Qe2 to play off Black’s hanging pawns in the ceflt 
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Pan-Am cont. 
(Schiller suggests 14...., Nh7 as a better try, but there is also 14..., 
| Ned; 15 Ne4, Qd8 preparing ..., Nf6. In either event White’s space 
edge and more active pieces guarantee him a lasting advantage. — 


_ Editor) 
| 15 Bd5, cd; 16 Nf6, gf; 17 QhS, hg. 
a (On 17 ..., fg; 18 hg, Kf8; 19 Qh6, Ke8; 20 Qf6 the king gets 


CEN Sit bagged anyway. Notice how important the QR, lounging on cl and 
doing nothing more than clipping his fingernails, now proves vital to 


the combination as a cut-off man preventing the king’s escape. — 
Teait Editor.) 


3) 12, 18 hg, Kf8; 19 Qh8, Ke7; 20 Qf6, Kd6; 21 Qf7, Bd7; 22 Qf4 1-0. 
Le has? (To declare this game co-equal best game with Schain’s sustained 
es; (| good play is something of a travesty. Compare this effort by Brian 
Bb? ay Nickoloff at a crucial juncture of the tournament. Had McCam- 


CMETg bridge carried the game instead Berkeley might have become the 
Pan-Am Champion instead of equal U.S. Champion. 
Qhi;), King’s Indian Defense; B. Nickoloff—V. McCambridge: 1 Nf3, 26; 
24, Nf6; 3 c4, Bg7; 4 Nc3, 0-0; 5 e4, d6; 6 Be2, e5; 7 0-0, Neé. 
nis et, (Not the best choice of opening by McCambridge who is known to 
experience occasional moments of hesitation in sharp variations. On 
"S pia his 11th Nickoloff makes the game even sharper and thrusts McCam- 
end Wi bridge into theoretical waters with which he appears unfamiliar. 
ning «= —Editor.) < 
8 d5, Ne7; 9 Nel, Ne8; 10 Nd3, £5; 11 f4!, ef; 12 Nf4, Nf6. 
This appears to be too routine. One idea in similar situations is 12 
..., Bc3; 13 be, fe. In general this position illustrates how 9 ..., Nd7 
‘provides Black more flexibility. Here he could have gotten a nice 
ningit game by ..., NcS. Another thought in this position is 12 ..., fe; 13 
Ne4, Nf5 when Black has control of d4. 
13 ef, Nf5; 14 g4!, Ne7. 
This game is a beautiful illustration of the concept of the bad 
knight. It has no safe squares to which it can go. A bad knight is even 
worse than a bad bishop. Eventually Black gets to ‘‘develop it’’ at 


98. 
15 h3, c6; 16 Be3, h5; 17 Rf2!, c5; 18 Rg2, hg; 19 hg. 
White’s clever rook maneuver has forced open the KR file. Black 
has no chance to run away from the onslaught because 19 ..., Kf7; 20 
Qd3 and Rf. 


19 ..., Nh7; 20 Nh3!, Be5; 21 Qd2, Kh8; 22 Ned, Ng8. 
Developed at last! White’s pressure on h6 and utter control of g5 
assures the win, but it is artful. 
) 23. Nhg5, Ng5; 24 Bg5, Qe8. 
Surely 24 ..., Qc7 must be better. It should still lose, but it has the 
virtue of losing more painfully. 


mittel! 45 Bd3, Bd7. 


‘Ooks 

1g alta 

ft total 
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1€ SCI 
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It is time to sacrifice so as to eliminate dark square protection. 
26 Rh2, Bh2; 27 Qh2, Kg7; 28 Nd6 1-0. 
He can’t live through 28 ..., Qb8; 29 Qe5, Kh7; 30 Kg2. 
Now it is time to look at the best theoretical innovations — again 
343, Ni with notes by Eric Schiller of Chicago. 
ri Bogolyubov Indian: J. Benjamin—B. Nickoloff: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, 
Timm  °3Nf3, Bb4; 4 Bd2, a5; 5 g3, d5; 6 Qc2, Nc6; 7 Bg2, de; 8 Qc4, 
stainet’ 245; 9 QdS, ed; 10 0-0. 
d inste Browne—Smyslov; Las Palmas, IZT, 1982 continued 10 Nc3, Be6; 
ne cele ae a4; 12 Nb5 without achieving much after 12 ..., Bd2; 13 Kd2, 
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10 ..., Bf5; 11 Bf4! 

‘‘White’s 10th and 11th here seem to give an edge. The attack on 
the c-pawn is awkward for Black to defend against. After Black 
castles, White has a lasting initiative on the queen-side with the half- 
open c-file and the b2-b4 break.’’ Benjamin. 

11 ..., 0-0-0; 12 Rel, Rhe8; 13 a3, Bd6; 14 Bd6; Rd6; 15 Nc3, Kb8; 
16 e3, Bd3; 17 Nel, Bc4; 18 Rab1, Ne7; 19 b3, Ba6; 20 Nf3, Nd7; 21 
b4, ab; 22 ab, Bd3; 23 Ral, c6; 24 Nad, f6; 25 Bh3, Bf5; 26 Bfl, Rc8; 
27 b5, cb. 

White still retains a mobility and pawn structure edge after 27 ..., 
Kc7; 28 b6; Kd8; 29 NcS. 

28 Bb5, Rel; 29 Rel, Nc8; 30 Nc5, Na7; 31 Nh4, Bh3; 32 Bfl, Be6; 
33 Ne6, Re6; 34 Bh3, Re7; 35 Nf5, Rf7; 36 Nd6, Re7; 37 Rb1, Ke7; 
1-0. 

Christiansen cont. 

13 0-0, Bb7. 

For 13 ..., dc; 14 Be4 loses at once. 

14 Qe2, 0-0?! 

A better course is 14 ..., dc; 15 Be4, Be4; 16 Qe4, Qd5; 17 Qg4, 
0-0; 18 Rd1, Qb7; 19 Ng5! and White has excellent play for the pawn 
but perhaps no more than that. 

15 Rad1, Qe7?? 

It was essential to play 15 ..., Nd7, although White could choose 
from such attractive continuations as 16 h4! or 16 cd, Bd5; 17 Be4. 

16 b4! 

Ligterink now went into a 40 minute think on whether to resign or 
knock over the pieces. 

16 ..., d4. 

Not 16 ..., Bb4; 17 Bb4, Qb4; 18 Bh7, Kh7; 19 Ng5, Kg6; 20 Rd4 
or 20 Qd3, Kg5; 21 Qh7 which is crushing, of course. Or 16..., de; 17 
Be4 leads to the loss of at least a piece. 

17 Bd2, Nd7; 18 be, Bf3; 19 Qf3, Ne5; 20 Bh7 1-0. 


CHESS GOES TO WAR 





He sacrificed the second round! 








GRANDMASTER PLAY 


by GM Walter Browne 


Going to bed in the knowledge that tomorrow you will face Walter 
Browne cannot be good for anybody’s sleep. Regardless of how the 
game comes out, you will stagger away from the board convinced 
you have been in one hell of a fight. 

We are pleased to present four recent games by Browne, two from 
Tilburg in October, 1982 and two from the Lucerne Olympiad the 
next month. Densely annotated, they demonstrate how a fighting 
grandmaster keeps the fight going and how finely tuned a fighting 
grandmaster’s judgment must be to create chances for himself and 
trouble for his antagonist. 

To my knowledge this article is also a first in that Browne an- 
notates one of his losses. This became a pendant to a later win — 
crucial to the U.S. team’s finish at Lucerne. 

Introductions are by the editor and notes by Browne. — editor. 

Bent Larsen tries a little larsony on Browne with an early but not 
entirely satisfactory opening deviation. Browne sharpens things up, 
and soon there is a lot of wood in the air. Larsen cannot take all this 
originality from someone else. 

English Opening: B. Larsen—W. Browne: 1 ¢4, c5; 2 g3, g6; 3 
d4?!, ed; 4 Qd4. 


After 4 Nf3, e5; 5 NeS? Black keeps more than a pawn with Qa5. 


4 ..., Nf6; 5 Bg2, Nc6; 6 Qd2. 

He might have made a more aggressive pass with 6 Qh4. 

6 .., Bg7; 7 Nc3, 0-0; 8 Nh3?!, Na5!; 9 Qd3. 

Necessary in view of 9 b3, d5!; 10 cd, Bh3; 11 Bh3, Nd5; 12 Nd5S, 
Bal; 13 Ba3, Nc6 with a win. 

9 ..., Qc7!; 10 Nd5. 

And again 10 b3, d5; 11 cd, Ne4!; 12 Ne4, Bal is fine for Black. 

10 ..., Nd5, 11 cd, d6; 12 0-0, Bd7. 

Black could also have played 12 ..., Nc4 directly or maybe 12 ..., 
Qc4!?; 13 Bd2, BfS!; 14 Qa3, b6 to advantage. 

13 Rb1, Nc4; 14 Bg5!, Nb2; 15 Qb3, hé!. 








ee ian 
~ 


OAL A 





The idea is that on 16 Be7?, Ba4 follows. or 16 Rfcl, Qa) 
Bd2?!, Na4; 18 Qb7; Nc5; 19 Qb4, BfS with the win. 

16 Bh6!, Bh6; 17 Rb2, b5; 18 Re2, Qa5; 19 Nf4, Bf4?!; 204 
Rac8; 21 h4!, Re2, 22 Qc2, Rc8; 23 Qe4, Kf8; 24 h5!, BES; 25 Qi 
Qc3; 26 Qa7, gh; 27 e4, Bh3; 28 Ab7?, Qg7; 0-1. 

Black would still hold the advantage after the better 28 Qe3! 

Browne has a wonderful feel for Queen’s Indian type positions. 
scores heavily with a 4 a3 for White and brings home some batt 
with a hedgehog English when Black. The maneuvering is often si! 
tle and difficult. Timing and long webs of specific analysis are oll’ 
required. But then they are Andersson’s specialties too. That mai 
this a great battle for the real chess lover. 


English Opening; U. Andersson—W. Browne: 1 Nf3, ¢5; 2 
Nf6; 3 g3, b6; 4 Bg2, Bb7: 5 0-0, e6; 6 Nc3, Be7; 7 d4, cd; 8 Qd4é 


9 Bg5!?, a6. 
(cont. on p. fi 


Walter Browne cooks up another combination. 
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Browne cont. 

But not 9 ..., Nbd7; 10 Nb5!, h6; 11 Bf6, Nf6; 12 Rfdl which 
favors White. 

10 Bf6, Bf6; 11 Qf4 (11 Qd2!?), BE3!? 

Also to be considered was 11 ..., 0-0; 12 Rfd1l, Be7; 13 Ne4, Be4; 
14 Qe4, Ra7 when White may have a shade of an edge. 

12 Qf3. 

On 12 Bf3, Ra7; 13 Rfd1, Be5!; 14 Qe3, Rc7; 15 b3, b5S Black is on 
top as Andersson discovered against me at Brasilia, 1981. 

12 ..., Ra7; 13 Rfd1, 0-0; 14 Rd2. 

A novelty; Kavalek—Polugaevsky; Bugofno, 1982 went 14 Rd3 
and was eventually drawn. 

14..., Rd7. 

White gets a little lead after 14 ..., Rc7; 15 Ne4, Be7; 16 Rad], 
Rc4: 17 Nd6, Bd6; 18 Rd6 and will actually be winning after 16... 5; 
17 Nd6, Rd7; 18 Qe3. 

15 Rel, Qc7; 16 b3, Rc8. 

Black has to tread a tight line in this game as, after 16 ..., bS!?; 17 
cb, ab; 18 Rdc2, Qa5; 19 Qd3! White has the edge. 

17 a4, Nc6?! 

Not as precise as 17 ..., Bg5; 18 e3, Be7, which is still unclear. 

18 Qc6, Qc6; 19 Bc6, Rce6; 20 Na2!, a5. 

White’s 20th was a bit of a surprise and posed a serious threat after 
20 ..., Re8; 21 Red1, Red8; 22 e4 followed in some cases by f4—e5 
while Nb4 adds another potential prong to the White initiative. 

21 Red1, Kf8; 22 Nel, Ke7; 23 e3, 26; 24 Kg2, Bc3; 25 Rd3, Bb2; 
26 Ne2, Re8; 27 Rld2, Bg7; 28 f4, £5?! 

This is a little loosening, perhaps better is 28 ..., hS and repetitive 
bishop moves from g7 to h8 while White quests for a breakthrough 
in force. Even in that event White definitely has the more comfort- 
able game. 

29 Kf3, h6; 30 g4, h5!; 31 gf, gf; 32 Ng3, h4; 33 Nfl, Rf8; 34 Rd1!, 
Bho; 35 Nd2, Rg. 

Black makes no headway toward equality by 35 ..., Rfd8; 36 Nbl, 
d5?; 37 cd, Rd5; 38 Rd5, Rd5; 39 Rd5, ed; 40 Nc3, Ke6; 41 Nb%S, 
Bg7; 42 Nc7 or 37 ..., ed; 38 Nc3, Ke6; 39 NbS, Bg7; 40 Rcl in either 
case decisively for White. 

36 Nb1, Rgd8; 37 Nc3, Bg7; 38 Nb5, Bh8; 39 R3d2, Bg7; 40 Rd3, 
Bio; 41 e4!, fe; 42 Ke4, Bg7; 43 R1d2 





For a real advantage White should continue 43 h3!, Bf6; 44 f5, 
Bes; 45 Re3!, ef, 46 Kf5,Rf8; 47 Ke4, Rc8; 48 Rfl. Not as good is 48 
Nd4?!, Bd4; 49 Kd4, Kd8; 50 Re6, Rc5!; 51 Rh6, Kc7; 52 Rh4, dS! 
w ae 6, Be5; 45 Rg2, ef; 46 Kf5, Rf8; 47 Ke4, Ke6; 48 

; : ; . ! 7 ° ; 
te ors f6; 50 Rd5!, Be5; 51 Nd4, Bd4; 52 Kd4, Rg7; 53 

Muffing it just when I get an aggressive chance to even things up. 
pea move is 53 .-+» Rg4!; 54Kd3; Rg2;55 Rb6, Rh2; 56 c5 (or 
; 5, Rb2 with equality), Kd5!; 57 cd (or 57 c6, Rh3; 58 Kc2, Rh2; 
: Kbl, Rh1, 60 Kb2, Rh2; 61 Ka3, Rce2), Rh3, 58 Kce2, Rh2; 59 Kc3, 
. 60 Kb2, Rh2; 61 Ka3, Rd2. After the passive text White just 
Pi foe Rf7; 55 Rh4, Rf3; 56 Re4, Kd7; 57 Re3, Rf4; 58 Kd5, 
Rok : h3, Rh5; 60 Ke4, Kc6; 61 Rd3, Rh4; 62 Kf5, Rh8; 63 Kg5, 
i. a Kf4, Rf8; 65 Kg3, Rg8; 66 Kh2, Re8; 67 h4, Re5; 68 Kg3, 
fi Kf4, Rel, 70 h5, Rhl, 71 Rd5, Rh3; 72 Rb5, Ke6; 73 Kg5 
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It was revenge time at the Olympiad. Andersson did not care to 
debate his 9 Bg5 line again, but the hedgehog still created difficulties 
and a long ending for everyone just the same. 

These two Andersson-Browne games are more instructive and 
stimulating than two dozen queen sacrifice games. 

Lucerne, 1982; U. Andersson—W. Browne: 1 Nf3, c5; 2 c4, Nf6; 3 
g3, b6; 4 Bg2, Bb7; 5 0-0, e6, 6 Nc3, Be7, 7 d4, cd; 8 Qd4, d6; 9 b3, 
Nbd7; 10 Rdl, a6; 11 Ba3, Nc5; 12 Nel!? 

Andersson springs another theoretical novelty as he had at Tilburg 
with 14 Rd2. This was the Olympiad’s final round, and the pressure 
was on to get the full point. 

Black could enter unclear waters with 12 ..., Bg2; 13 Kg2, 0-0; 14 
b4?! (thematic but. . .), Ncd7; 15 b5, Nc5 (or ..., a5). 

12 ..., Qc7; 13 Bb7, Qb7; 14 Nd3, 0-0; 15 Qe3, Rfd8; 16 NeS, be. 

Better than 16 ..., cd; 17 Rd8, Rd8; 18 Rdl with White up a little. 

17 Rd3, Ng4!; 18 Qe4, Qe4; 19 Ned, £5; 20 Ne3, Ne5 (g5!?); 21 
Rd2, g5; 22 Kg2, Kf7; 23 Bb2, Bf6?! 

Black would stand slightly better after 23 ..., hS; 24 Na4, Ng6. 

24 h3, h5; 25 Rad1, Ke7; 26 Nad, h4. 

And not 26 ..., £42; 27 Nc3!, Nf7; 28 Ne4 with a White plus. 

27 gh, gh; 28 £4, Nf7; 29 Bf6, Kf6; 30 Rd3, Rg8; 31 Kf2, Ke7; 32 
Nc3, Rg6; 33 Rg. 

Weaker is 33 e4, Rag8; 34 ef, Rg2; 35 Ke3, ef and a win for Black. 

33 ..., Rel; 34 Kgl, Nh6. 

Preparatory to a repositioning g8—f6—e4, but in time trouble | 
delay the operation a bit long. 

35 Kf2, Rg8?!; 36 Nb1, Rg6; 37 Nd2, Ng8; 38 Nf3, Rh6; 39 Rdl, 
Nf6; 40 Rg1!?! (Ng5!), Ne4; 41 Ke3, Kf8!; 42 Nd2. 





Another possibility was 42 Ng5!?, Rg6! (not 42 ..., Ng3?; 43 Rdl, 
Ke7; 44 Kf3, which is unclear. White would fare badly instead after 
44 Rd6, Kd6; 45 Nf7, Ke7; 46 Nh6; Kf8 and the knight is trapped.) 
and there are two responses 1. 43 Nf3?, Rg3 much better for Black or 
II. 43 Nh7, Kg7; 44 Rg6, Kg6; 45 Nf8, Kf7; 46 Nd7, a5; 47 Nb8, d5!? 
In line II. consider also 47 ..., Nc3; 48 a3! (on 48 a4?, Ke8; 49 Nc6, 
Kd7; 50 NaS, Kc7 socking it to White. 

42 ..., Ng3!; 43 Rg2? 

More productive is 43 Nf3, e5!?; when 44 Rd] is unclear. White 
could go astray with 44 fe, de; 45 Ne5; Re6; 46 Kf4, Ne2; 47 Kf5, ReS5 
or 44 Nh4, ef proves decisive also. 

43 ..., Ke7; 44 Nf3, Kf6; 45 Kd2?! 

Also bad is 45 Nh4, Nfl. 

45 ..., Rh8, 46 e3, e5; 47 Ngl, Re8!; 48 Kd3. 

Black has another winning line in 48 Nf3, ef; 49 ef, NhS; 50 Nh4, 
Nf4; 51 Rf2, Re4; 52 Kc2, a5; 53 Kd2, a4; 54 Kc2, a3; 55 Kd2, Rd4; 
56 Kc2, Nd3!; 57 Rf5, Ke6; 58 RhS, Nb4. 

48 ..., a5! 

The same basic idea as 48 ..., ef; 49 ef, Rel; 50 Nf3, Rhl; 51 Ngl! 
comes to nothing. 

49 Rf2, a4; 50Kc2, ab; 51 ab, e4; 52 Ke3. 

He could also try 52 Ne2, Ne2; 53 Re2, Rg8; 54 Kd2, Rg3; 55 Rh2, 
Ke6; 56 Ke2, d5; 57 cd, Kd5; 58 Kd2, c4; 59 bc, Kc4; 60 Ke2, Kc3; 61 
Kf2, Kd3 and still lose. 

52 ..., Ra8; 53 Kb2, Rd8; 54 Kc2, Rg8!; 55 Rg2, Ra8; 56 Kb2, 
Nf1; 57 Ne2, Ne3; 58 Rgl, d5!; 59 cd, Nd5; 60 Rdl, Nb4 0-1. 


(cont. on p. 83) 















































LERA Thanksgiving Class Championships 


The LERA Thanksgiving Day Class Championships drew 154 
players to its 15th annual outing on November 26-28. The event was 
organized by Jim Hurt and directed by Ted and Daria Yudacufski. 

In the Open secion Charles Powell of San Francisco came clear 
first with 5'4-'4, while grandmaster Peter Biyiasas of Morgan Hill 
finished clear second with 5. Tied for 3rd to Sth were Dennis Frit- 
zinger of Berkeley, Jeremy Silman of San Francisco, and Ray Schutt 
at 42. Keith Vickers was best expert. 

‘‘A’’: Gjon Feinstein, Santa Cruz 5/2; Matthew Ng, San Fran- 
cisco and Michael Jones, Benicia 42. 

‘*B’’: Antonio Delacruz 5'%. William Rodgers, Palo Alto 5. David 
Vining and Patrick Crass 4%. 

“C’’s Arturs Elevans, Sacramento; Russell Lindgren, Milpitas; 
Robert Clements, Concord 5. 

‘*l)-E’’: Karl Forsberg, San Francisco 5. David Davis, Berkeley 
and Mark Trombley, Fremont 4. 

Unrated: David Swaddell, San Jose 5, Terry McKiernan and Fred 
Schreuder, Los Altos 42. 


Lera Thanksgiving Games 


Circuit prize-winner Hanamura shows how to do it with a cunning 
rook sacrifice. 

Ruy Lopez; B. Kalinawan—S. Hanamura: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 
Bb5, a6; 4 ba4, Nf6; 5 0-0, Be7; 6 Rel, b5; 7 Bb3, 0-0; 8 Nc3, d6; 9 
h3?!, Nad. 

White has transposed to a variation of the Archangelsk where Rel 
and particularly h3 are not necessary. Trading White’s KB takes 
much of the torture out of the Spanish Game. 

10 d3, Bb7; 11 Nh4, Nb3; 12 ab, Ne4; 13 Nf5, Nc3; 14 Ne7, Qe7; 
15 bc, Qd7; 16 Re3, £5; 17 Rg3, f4; 18 Rg4, Rf7; 19 h4?! 

White is very hospitable in allowing Black to break up his K-side 
pawns. 

19 ..., £3; 20 Rg3, fg; 21 Qeg4. 

Time for the sockdolager. Instead of breaking it’s taking the 
pawns which proves to be fun. 

21 ..., Rf2!; 22 Kf2, Rf8; 23 Kel, Rfl; 24 Kd2, Qg4; 25 Rg4, g1/Q 
and 0-1 in 34. 

And another Circuit winner gets some points in the forthcoming 
campaign. 

Nimzoindian Defense; Arne—Silverman: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 
Nc3, Bb4; 4 Bg5, h6; 5 Bh4, Bc3; 6 be, Qe7. 

Black strives to achieve a cramped game and succeeds beyond his 
dreams. 

7 £3, d6; 8 e4, e5; 9 Bd3, 0-0; 10 Ne2, Ncé. 

Black would have been better advised to try to lock things up with 
..., cS and an appropriately timed ..., gs —Nh5. 

11 0-0, b6; 12 £4, Rd8; 13 Bf6, gf; 14 d5, Nb8; 15 Ng3, Kh7; 16 
Qh5, Rf8; 17 Rf3, Na6; 18 Raf1, Rg8; 19 h3, Rg6; 20 fe, de; 21 Qh4, 
Nc5; 22 Rf6, Rf6. 

Certainly 22 ..., Kh8 would have posed more problems because of 
the pin on the Q, but Bc2 and NhS keeps the heat on. 

23 Rf6; QOf8; 24 Qh5, Kg8; 25 Rh6, Qg7; 26 Qh4, Bd7; 27 Nf5! 

Why slow the attack to protect a mere bishop? On 27 ..., Bf5; 28 
ef the treat of f6 is crushing. 

27 ..., Bf5; 28 ef, £6; 29 Rg6, Nd3; 30 Rg7, Kg7; 31 Qg3 1-0. 

White employs a Counter-Ultra-Hypermodern attack. 

An Opening; J. Barnard—R. Sferra: 1 e4, b6. 

I play it with White so why not with Black? says Sferra. 

2 g3. 

This is no time for theory; he can be as confused as I, thinks Bar- 


nard. 
(cont. on p. 83) 
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Second Oakland Championship 


A total of 81 players converged to compete for prizes in the secon 
Oakland Championship. Held October 16-17, it was organized }j 
Mike Mustafa and Raul G’Acha. Jeremy Silman captured a cle, 
first with 4'14-'4. He ceded a single draw to Gabriel Sanchez in th; 
third round. The committee lumped first expert money with the se. 
ond and third place prizes so that Gabriel Sanchez, Philip Cober, 
and Jonathan Silverman split that sum with 4-1 scores. 

Second Expert went to Kevin Binkley. 

‘‘A’’» Thomas Stevens and Philip Coffino 
‘““B’?s Howard Hoene 5-0. Dan A McDaniel, James C. Evan 
Rodolfo Yambao, Will Delaney, and John Gonzalez 4. 

“Cs Erasmo Vazquez 4. Jay Blodgett and Lawrence Walker 3}; 

‘“T)-E:’’ Patricia Stewart 2’. Karl Forsberg and Axius G’ Achad' 

Unrated: Antonio De LaCruz 4. Albert Cookson and Oscar Gut 
rero 2. 

Oakland Championship Games 

Some of the more skilled players have to play in tournament aft 
tournament just to keep themselves in brown rice and dog foot} 
Have you ever wondered how they did it? Here are two characteris 
games from the hand of Jeremy Silman. 

Bogo-Indian Defense; M. Paetz—J. Silman: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6;) 
Nf3, Bb4; 4 Nbd2, b6. 

There are a lot of ways to proceed. White selects the simplist ani, 
not the sharpest. In the 60’s Black used to take a regular batteriy 
from 5 g3, Bb7; 6 Bg2, 0-0; 7 a3 — but these are not the 6’ 
anymore are they. An immediate 5 a3 is not without its merit. 

5 e3, Bb7; 6 Bd3, 0-0; 7 0-0, cS. 

This is the thematic thrust, but I am not sure White won’t make 
out OK simply by 8 Qc2. The point of this defense is restraint on th} 
light squares. White misses the chance to play against the dari 
squares later. 

8 a3, Bd2; 9 Bd2, Ne4; 10 Rel (Be4!?), d6; 11 Bc3, f5. 

Speaking confidentially, I think this is a dull position. Neither site 
can do much, but white chooses to unbalance the situation and git 
Black a little leeway in the center. 

12 de, be; 13 Qe2, Nd7; 14 Nd2, Ne3; 15 Re3, e5; 16 e4, £4; 17D 
cb; 18 ab, a5. . 

Like it or not, White must now play 19 b5 
weak. 

19 ¢5?, ab; 20 c6, be; 21 cb, Rb8; 22 Ne4, 
Rd1, Rb7; 25 Bc2, Qa8; 26 Qa8, Ra8; 27 f3, 
Kf1, Rd1; 30 Bd1, Ral; 31 Ke2, Ra2 0-1. 

During a postmortem analysis Miguel Najdorf once inquired fet! 
ingly of his opponent — after a suggested line — ‘“Why are you all 
ing me a pawn. Do you love me?’’ The respected Vickers here seem 
to indicate a lurking affection for Silman. 

Albin Counter-Gambit; J. Silman—K. Vickers: 1 d4, d5; 2 4,6 
3 de, d4; 4 Nf3, Nc6; 5 g3, Bg4; 6 Bg2, Qd7; 7 0-0, 0-0-0; 8 Qbi. 

I don’t know who has the better understanding of this open 
but the score sheet shows Silman taking a minute for these ei 
moves while Vickers took three. The Albin is a very strange gambl. 
Black gives up a pawn so as to have trouble developing. Herel 
makes it a permanent offer. 

8 .... 6: 9 ef, Bf3; 10 Bf3, Nf6; 11 Qa4d, Kb8; 12 Nd2, Qh3. 

Here Silman began to chew up a lot of time — 29 minutes for tht | 
next two moves. Black’s mate threats are specious, but you can’t 
too careful. 

13 Rdl. d3: 14 Nfl, de; 15 Rd8, Nd8; 16 Be2, Bc5S; 17 Ne3, Be , 
Ne3, h5: 19 Qd1, Ng4; 20 Bg4, hg; 21 Ng4, Nc6; 22 Qe2, Ne§; 2 
Qe5, Qe24; 24 Rel, a6; 25 Qe6, Qh5; 26 h4, g5; 27 Qd5. 

He has it all figured out. White wins after 17 ..., gh; 28 Qhs, Br 
29 g4 with two connected passed pawns and Black’s king cut oll 

27 ..., Qg4; 28 Re4, Qh5; 29 Qg5; Qdl, 30 Kg2, Rf8; 31 Qe3, Ril 
32 Re8 1-0. 
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 SeCOnt target, and the QB — supposed to be strong is doing sentry duty for 
ized ‘t while also masking a none too healthy QNP. Black’s play along the 

a clear QB file is effectively stifled. 

Z 10 th 14 Rad, Ne8; 15 Qd2, Ra7; 16 Nd5, Rb7; 17 c4, Ne7; 18 Qb4, 
the si Ne8: 19 Qa3, a5; 20 Qd3, bS 21 c5, b4; 22 Rfel, Na7; 23 Nb6, Nb5; 
Cobtt, 54 Ned, Qa8; 25 Nb6, Qd8; 26 Bh3!, Nd4. 

Now that White has over-powered the QP’s defenders this is 
forced, but then another weak QP makes its entrance on the stage, 
and Black is short on time. 

Evan, “57 Bad, ed; 28 e5, Qb8; 29 Qd4, d6; 30 Qd6, Qd6; 31 ed, Bb2; 32 

| Bg, Bg2; 33 Kg2, Bc3; 34 Re7 1-0. 
Ker di, A classic exploitation of the backward pawn on the open file. 
Achal Jeremy Silman offers a pawn sacrifice with unclear consequences. 
ae His opponent declines in favor of a rip-roaring game in which Silman 
sets more than his share of ripping and roaring. 
"Sicilian Defense; D. Levin—J. Silman: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 
ent alle qq. ed; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, d6; 6 Bc4, Qb6. 
g fool’ Silman does not want to test White’s knowledge of the Velimirovic 
icterislk Attack, so he springs a little move tried first by Benko against Fischer 
| inthe 1959 Candidates’ tournament. Fischer responded 7 Nde2, but 
°4, ¢6;) opinion remains divided whether that or the text is best. The point of 
the variation is that White’s knight is quite happy on d4 so kick its 
list ati pants, The queen is not happy on bé6 either and White might have 
atteri done better with 9 Kh1 leaving the queen to find a new home without 
the \| prompting. 
rit. 7 Nb3, e6; 8 0-0, Be7; 9 Be3?!, Qc7; 10 f4, a6; 11 Bd3, b5; 12 Qf3, 
, Bb7; 13 Rael 0-0; 14 Kh1, b4; 15 Nad, d5; 16 e5, Ne4 
t make Guts ball. Things get a little muddy after 17 Bb6, Qc8; 18 Be4, de; 
It ont; {9 Qe4, Ne5! (no good is 19 ..., Na5; 20 Q32, Qc6; 21 NaS, Qa4; 22 
he datl| 3, Qa2?; 23 Nc4 bagging the queen); 20 Qe5, Qc6; 21 Rf2, Qa4; 22 
Qc7, Qc6; 23 Qc6, Bc6; 24 Nd4, Bd7; 25 f5 when the situation re- 
mains unclear, but White surely cannot be losing. 
thersit | 17 Nd4?, Nd4; 
and an 18 Bd4, f5; 19 ef, Bf6; 20 Bf6, Rf6; 21 Qe3, Raf8; 22 Bed, de; 23 
Nc5, Bd5; 24 Na6, Qd6; 25 Nc5, Rf4; 26 Rf4, Rf4. 
4; 17D White’s knight is a figure of fun which can be rousted at will. Both 
_ Sides pause to give their kings a little manicure. 
(QRS 27Kg1, h6; 28 Nb3, Rf8; 29 Nd2, Ra8; 30 Ne4, Qc6; 31 a3, ba; 32 
; ba, Qe2; 33 Re2, Qb1; 34 Rel, Qa2; 35 Re2, Ra3; 36 Qf2, Qcd4. 

Kh8; ; It would seem that 37 Ral decides at once. 

Rd4\) 37 Nd2, Qg4; 38 Rel, Ra2; 39 Re2, Ral; 40 Nf1, Bcd; 41 Rel, Ra2; 
| 2.83, Qd4; 43 Qe3, Qb2; 44 Qg3, Bd5 0-1. 
ired I! The next game serves two purposes. It shows that long games can 
yous!" be interesting, and it shows what you can learn by reading original 
Te Seti score sheets. 

: Owen’s Defense; R. Haring—S. Subramaniam: 1 e4, b6; 2 d4, e6; 

Loe 3Nf3, Bb7; 4 Nbd2, Nf6. 

8 QU. | No one has ever accused the Haring of daring. Here surely 4 ..., c5 
Opal indicated since 5 c3, de; 6 cd, Nc6 sets up the possibility of disturb- 
se e ing a piece nestled on d3. White at least has to lose a little time plus 
Ea " ihe fact that Black can settle another piece on d5 should the KP ad- 

"| vance, 
on 35, Ned; 6 Ne4, Be4; 7 Bd3, Bb7. 
: ea k The QB is not that good. It was better to simplify without loss of 
_ tt lime by 7 ..., Bd3; 8 Qd3, Be7 and Qc8. 
cal $0-0, d6; 9 Rel, Nd7; 10 Bf4, Be7; 11 Qe2, de. 

si White has gotten more than she could have hoped for out of the 
3, Be: ‘| Opening, 

Nei") I2Ne5, 0-0; 13 Rad, Ne5; 14 de, Qe8; 15 Qe4, Qa4; 16 b3, Qc6. 
15, Rik is SO hopelessly busted that he Is eager to sacrifice his queen. 
tl te then takes on a dour quality. 

03, Rat e4, Qed; 18 Re4, Bed; 19 Qe2, Rad8; 20 Rd8, Rd8; 21 h3, Bb7; 


LERA cont. 3 
2 ..., Bb7; 3 Bg2, 26; 4 Nc3, Bg7; 5 Nge2, c5; 6 d4, cd; 7 Nd4, Nc6; 
8 Be3, a6. | eee 
Darned if we aren’t in some weird Sicilian, a sorta open closed 
variation. If someone wins, he can have a variation named after him: 
Sicilian/Barnard or the very sibilant Sicilian/Sferra. 
9 0-0, e6; 10 Nc6, Bco; 11 Bd4, e5; 12 Be3, Ne7; 13 Qd6, 0-0. 
it’s beginning to look like the Barnard Variation. The QP is a great 


1Be3, h6; 23 Qed, Kf8; 24 Kh2, a6; 25 c4, a5; 26 Qe2, Bb4; 27 c5, 


%;28 QbS, Bd5; 29 Bc5, Kg8; 30 Bb4, ab; 31 Qb4, Ra8; 32 a4, ¢5; 33 


QOb6, c4; 34 be, Bc4; 35 a5, Bd5; 36 a6, g6; 37 a7, Rf8; 38 Qe3, Kg7; 
39 Qc3, Ra8; 40 Qc7, Rf8; 41 Qe7, Ras. 

The hair on her forearms is beginning to rise. Already the 
scoresheet is reading advanced nervous tension as the prim school 
marm lettering has given way to bigger, bolder and more erratic 
script. Her original idea blockaded for all time, she finally gets the 
idea of going after K-side weaknesses. Making them as she goes. 

42 24, Rc8; 43 Qf6, Kg8; 44 Qf4, Kg7; 45 Qf6, Kg8; 46 Qf4, Kg7; 
47 Qd4, Kh7; 48 Kg3, Kg7; 49 f4, Kh7; 50 h4, Rg8; 51 Kf2, h5; 52 
Kg3, Kh6; 53 Qc5, Re8; 54 Qc7, Kg7; 55 Qd7, Rg8; 56 Qc7, Bed. 

This is a crucial moment in the game with Haring’s scoresheet 
bulging out to illegibility. What is significant is that she has been 
keeping score in German with only occasional lapses until now. You 
wonder what she studies. Here she shucks her pretense and starts 
keeping score in quivering English. She also decides to stop mucking 
around and get down to the job of winning. 

57 Qc4, Bd5; 58 Qd4, Rc8; 59 gh, gh; 60 £5, Rg8; 61 f6, Kh6; 62 
Kf2, Ba8; 63 Qd2, Kh7; 64 Qd7, Kg6; 65 Ke3, Bd5; 66 Qc7, Ba8; 67 
Kf4, Bd5; 68 Qc2, Kh6, 69 Qc7, Kg6; 70 Ke3, Ba8; 71 Kd4, Bd5; 72 
Kce5, Rf8; 73 Qb8 1-0. 

As she began playing better, Haring even began to write down il- 
legal moves on her score sheet. One has to feel that she will never at- 
tain her real potential until she takes that cruel, Germanic discipline 
out of her life and just cuts loose over the board. 


Browne cont. 

Francois Philidor would have liked to play the way Browne does. 
The central pawn mass inexorably crushes. 

Torre Attack: Myagmasuren—Browne: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 Nc3, d5; 3 
Bg5, Nbd7; 4 Nf3, 26; 5 e3 (5 Qd3?!), Bg7; 6 Be2. 

Things are equal after 6 Bd3, 0-0; 7 0-0,c5; 8 Rel, b6; 

6 ..., 0-0; 7 0-0, bé6. 

Violence is as violence does, the Black does violence to his position 
by 7 ..., Ne4?!; 8 Ne4, de; 9 Nd2, f5; 10 f3. 

8 Ne5, Bb7; 9 Bf3?! 

The normal way to play this position is 9 f4 when the outcome is 
still not clear. 

9 ..., Ne4!; 10 Nd7. 

Not happy is either 10 Be4, de; 11 Bf4 or 11 Nd7, Qd7. 

10 ..., Ne3! 

More precise than 10 ..., Qd7; 11 Ne4, de; 12 Be2. White 
guarantees a small but lasting positional disadvantage by 11 bc, Qd7; 
12 c4, c6! 

11 Qd2!?, Qd7; 12 Qc3, c5; 13 Qd2, fé! 

It is too early for 13 ..., e5; 14 de, BeS; 15 c4. 

14 Bhd. 

It is too early for 14 Bf4 e5; 15 de, fe; 16 Bg3, Rf3 with a strong 
Black attack. 

14 ..., cd 15 ed, e5; 16 Rfel. 

Black gets a decisive initiative after 16 de, fe; 17 Radl, Rf3; 18 ef, 
d4. 

16 ..., e4; 17 Be2, Rae8; 18 c3, Bc6!; 19 Bg3, hé! 

And not 19 ..., f5; 20 Bf4. But here White should try 20 h4!, f5; 21 
Bf4. 

20 Bf1?, £5; 21 f4. 

It’s too late now for 21 h4 because of Qe7! 

21 ..., Bf6!; 22 Qf2?!, Re7; 23 Re3, Rg7; 24 Be2, Bb5; 25 BbS5, 
Qb5; 26 Qe2, Qe2; 27 Re2, Kf7; 28 Kf2, b5; 29 Ke3, Rc8!; 30 Bel.. 

Black wins after 30 a4, b4; 31 cb, Rc4. 

30, g5; 31 a4, b4; 32 cb, gf; 33 Kf4, Ke6; 34 Ke3. 

A recurrent mating theme enters here on 34 Bc3, Rcg8 and I. 35 
g3, Bg5 or II 35 Rgl, Bg5; 36 Kg3, Be3 and finally Black just wins 
after 35 bS, Rg2. 

34 ..., f4!; 35 Kd2, Bd4; 36 Kd1, Rgc7; 37 b5, Be3; 38 Bc3, d4. 

The center pawns are a relentless Black ant army, each one able to 
carry more than his own weight. Now if 39 Bd2, Bd2; 40 Rd2, Kds5; 
41 a5, e3 wins, but White quickly realizes that it’s over his way too. 

39 Re3, fe 0-1. 
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THE GULKO ARCHIPELAGO 


by R.E. Fauber 

way. Her feats were recorded in small type at the bottom of Soy, 
sky Sport’s coverage of the tournament, but this made matters 
easier for her competitors — who surely had heard rumors that ity, 
their patriotic duty to ‘‘Shammer Anna.’’ 

Anna Akhsharumova went from strength to strength until » 
surged into the lead. Then she faced her chief rival, Nana Ioselap),; 
formidable challenge. Akhsharumova built a strong positig, 
loselani did not like what she saw on the board, but her clock yj 
ticking and you can’t call time-out in chess. It kept ticking, and jy: 
flag fell. Both the referee, H. Hann, and the chief judge, Ki 
Zvorikina, agreed that it was a real live time forfeit. loselani was 
happy but accepted the inevitable. Sovyetsky Sport even printed} 


Periodically they let them out of their cage for a little exercise. A 
little stroll around a tournament hall and then it is back to non- 
existence. Once every two years they get to go on a hunger strike to 
commemorate the FIDE Olympiad and the FIDE motto: ‘‘We are 
one people.’’ 

Such is life for Boris Gulko and his wife, Anna Akhsharumova, in 
the blessed confines of the Soviet Union. You have to watch them all 
the time. After all, Gulko is Jewish, and you know what kind of peo- 
ple they are. Besides, in 1979 they applied for exit visas so that they 
could settle in Israel. I mean, who would want to leave their happy 
home in the Soviet Union to take lodgings in Israel? Must be some 








kind of perverts or something. an iatdi Th 
We know that Boris and Anna are not your average Soviet citizen. ea een 7 pd : Batsf 
Boris was chess champion of all Russia in 1977 and played on the Someone apparently got Ioselant's — SeeAuse next day she file, Ret 
USSR team at the Buenos Aires Olympiad in 1978. In 1975 Anna protest. Later Akhsharumova would cite section 14 paragraph 3 
asa esSoe eo talnien’é championship Shiacwas ei Tonnies the Chess Code of the U.S.S.R. which states that any disputes abo, coe 
pe : the clocks must be filed ‘‘before the end of play.”’ Pomf 
viously a very hot property. The All-Enion Boarder Ret ok af 600 miles 4 Bat 
You just can’t have people like that gallivanting freely around the sata mnie, ete iciaa eee dabei ms ts shoul 
Ofiniec dea tk ott Tet: th | See ot oe tant perhaps had been too busy to read the rules. They were certaiti 
CORRE OSE ee eC ee Ted Mr ite ome ee too busy to travel to Tallinn to inspect the clock. Nonetheless, the Wes 
ple asked to leave, there was no alternative to cutting off their state y b tas hats ‘1 k d fe a King’ 
stipend and refusing to grant exit visas on the grounds that it was TELE at ee Sey ee een ee ee Wes ee Geller 
some sort of irrational request Ioselani should get extra time and play be resumed. , os 
O ‘anally Revi FFici id d + th tay * ‘It was a political decision,’ Akhsharumova charged when inte: peee 
aay eg Oe eee eee oe De ee Ane are, Peay viewed by the western press. *‘ there was no way I could bes: = UMS 
domestic tournaments. It must be about as lonely as playing football dt rs The sh - barbie a Bieheicthe id tant | 
solo against the Dallas Cowboys. The boys downstairs (the Soviet ot eco ete ae ‘on of the USSR se they corte 109-pi 
Chess Federation is downstairs to the Moscow Central Chess Club) ante spain Tt ive ae ust yiniea ti cuimlnt a me ly 25( 
have gotten the word out to all the grandmasters: ‘‘Stick it to - ; a book! 
Gulko.”’’ Boris still managed to become Moscow Champion and won Message from Moscow No! 
the First League of the USSR Championship. were 
Akhsharumova had, however, gotten the message. Don’t wintk availa 
Anna’s Anguish tournament. She refused to resume play against loselani “‘on prt; — from. 
In 1982 Boris and Anna staged their bi-yearly hunger strike and ple.” aun oes pt pcs el a ae He necess 
fasted 23 days to try to elicit some sympathy for their plight from the while lose ey ier Soa eae a ean ote, fee diff i a Tak 
players and officials gathered at the Lucerne Olympiad. It was about loselani had previously aoe her, ee La ee aaa ae for th 
as politically effective as the Scarsdale diet. Sedentary chess officials clear first and : 4 for second to third. : Soviets Tele = work 
such as the newly elected FIDE president, Florencio Campomanes third on tie breaks. Had she but drawn loselani = the resuai, == clusiv 
got unwonted exercise by shrugging their shoulders while saying, she would have = hae USSR Women's eee like a the m 
REE aan we dn?” Well, you know how it is. When you do crazy things ike B00 surpri 
But Soviet officials took pity. on the couple. Golly, Anna hunger strikes, you can’t expect to perform well in top flight toumm™ stance 
Akhsharumova is undermining her health by fasting Maybe we ments. Akhsharumova did not understand at first, but she got 0) ventio 
sould werk her up by inivitine fier to the USSR Women’s Crone picture well enough once the All-Union Board of Referees pointe! have , 
ship, which is only a week away. Besides, we have already discon- OnE Tonner, ‘ arta: lv that the Sovi ps 
nected their telephone and honeycombed their neighborhood with Anna Akhsharumova got her just desserts; it is only that theSov the ex 
KGB agents. What harm can it do? = Chess Federation does not want to provide her a main course. Nov! autho 
It depends she ae nerspective you view the 42nd Women’s she were playing in Israel, someone might at least have slipped he! system 
Chaumtonchi Seal in Felina what harm Ae eT bagel. But in the Soviet Union the motto still stands: ‘*From eacha! done. 
ARES eaaia ‘ody peek ate etait ear Wider strike but cording to her abilities to each according to the needs of state. book 
its failure had not defeated her. She was up near the top the whole | ae 
the mc 
public; 
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SPECIALTY OPENING BOOKS 
REVIEW BY John L. Watson, IM 


The Benoni for the Tournament Player, by John Nunn; B.T. 
Batsford, 1982; 149 pages; Algebraic Notation. 

Reti Opening 1 Nf3 d5, by Viacheslav Osnos; B.T. Batsford, 1982; 
88 pages, Algebraic Notation. Contact David & Charles, North 
Pomfret, Vt 05053 for distribution information. 

Batsford’s decision to go with shorter, more practical books 
shouldn’t surprise anyone who’s been following chess theory. 
Whereas 10 years ago you could put out a 300-page book on the 
King’s Indian Defense and claim to have covered the subject, 
Geller’s 1980 work on g3 Systems barely scratches the surface in 130 
pages, and his 160-page KJD: 4 e4 would have to be at least four 
times as long to do a fairly thorough job on just the current impor- 
tant lines. To emphasize the point, one could extrapolate from my 
109-page 6. . .Nc6 Samisch Variation and estimate that approximate- 
ly 2500 pages would be needed for a ‘’complete’’ King’s Indian 
book! 

Nor would that opening be unique. My 784 pages on the English 
were the result of much editing, but there’s double the material 
available today. So let’s not even contemplate what would come 
from e.g. ““The Sicilian Defense’’! Specialization has become both 
necessary and desirable in today’s chess world. 

Taking such realities into consideration, John Nunn’s The Benoni 
for the Tournament Player is a tour de force, just about as fine a 
work as one could hope for in 150 pages. As one who used to be ex- 
clusively a Benoni player, I was pleased to see that Nunn’s practice of 
the most modern lines by no means precluded a careful and often 
surprisingly original analysis of the older options. In several in- 
stances, a seemingly offhand suggestion refutes outright some con- 
ventional assessment which has stood for years. Nunn also seems to 
have a knack for separating what is currently important or even 
potentially important from the rest of his material (also evidenced in 
the excellent Najdorf Variation book just out which he and Stean co- 
author). Interestingly for a Black-point-of-view book, several White 
systems simply come out better for the first player after all is said and 
done. This objectivity, coupled with up-to-date research, makes the 
book useful to high-rated as well as average players. 

A comment should be made on the ubiquity of Nunn’s own games 
in his book: more power to him! One could make the case that this is 
the most valuable thing an author brings to his book; too many 
publications are just re-hash of old games and notes. But an author’s 
games almost inevitably bring out new ideas in a variation. At the 
very least, they indicate that real thought has accompanied the 
Writing, 

I can’t think of a single objection to this book. By all means add it 
(0 your library. Viacheslav Osnos has been around the chess world 
fora long time, and is a competent, experienced player. Yet his Refi 
Opening I Nf3 d5 suffers from the typical problems of Russian open- 
Ing books and articles. It gives us nothing new. Quite the opposite: 
What does the reader gain from this book except a rewrite of 
Taimanov’s Slavische bis Reti-Eroffnung (which is out-of-date) and 
parts of ECO? Indeed, ECO is considerably more thorough. Osnos’ 
eames references tend to be old ones, and the notes, apart from being 
threadbare, are extremely rare. Nowhere, in fact, does Osnos pause 
in his recital of game references to make a considered suggestion of 
his own with supporting analysis of any depth. In fact, the author’s 
chess personality is hidden entirely from our view. 


Alas, I even have complaints about the research. For one thing, it 
covers very few of the key games since 1970. In addition, about 2(0/of 
the book covers the Reti/English line where White double fianchet- 
toes and Black pays ...d5, ...e6, ... Nf6, ...Be7 etc. This material was 
covered much more thoroughly in Volume 4 of my English series, yet 
Osnos has not bothered to look at that volume, as evidenced by his 
printing analysis which I have corrected or improved greatly upon. 
Yet we are publishing with the same company! I think it’s very likely 
that, as with so many other Russian books published in the West, 
Reti Opening was written quite a few years ago. It was then 
‘‘revised”’ (4 or 5 examples added without notes), and allowed to ‘‘go 
West’’ because it was harmless (i.e. useless). This has happened to 
the analysis and writings of Geller, Botvinnik, Bronstein, and 
Gufeld, to name a few. 

At any rate, I cannot recommend this book. 


WHERE YOU CAN GET A 
HARD-BOUND CHESS 
BOOK FOR LESS THAN 


$4.00 


by Val Zemitis 


The book store ‘‘Znanie’’ is tucked away in the picturesque San 
Francisco Geary district and is a veritable haven for chess players 
who wish to acquire good and inexpensive chess books. It is located 
at 5237 Geary Boulevard (San Francisco, CA 94118) and is open dai- 
ly, except Sundays, from 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Books can also be 
purchased by mail. Ask for their CHESS BOOK CATALOGUE #2. 
Their telephone number is (415) 752-7555. 

There are many outstanding chess books listed in their Catalogue 
but you should be aware of some curious translation errors (obvious- 
ly the translator is not a chess player). The Catalogue lists ‘‘New In- 
dian Defense’’ and ‘‘Old Indian Defense.’’ I am sure that most chess 
players will recognize these openings as being ‘‘Queen’s Indian’’ and 
‘*King’s Indian,’’ respectively. Both are written by Geller and are ex- 
cellent, items Nos 39 and 40 on the list, cost $4.25 each. Averbach’s 
Bishops and Knights endings (item 16, $3.75) is listed as Rooks and 
Knights endings but in any case it is an excellent work on this subject. 

The catalogue is compiled by author names in alpha order. I would 
have preferred to look at a catalogue headings such as Monographs, 
Tournament Books, Openings, Middle Games, Endgame, Chess 
Composition. To remedy the deficiency of the Catalogue, I will 
discuss the available chess books at the ‘‘Znanie’’ book store under 
these headings. 

1. Monographs: In my view these are the best buys. Most of the 
hard-bound copies sell between $3.75 and $4.75. My favorites are the 
monographs on Bronstein (item 13), Tal (12), Alexander Alekhine 
(6), Fisher (3), Geller (2), Portish (4), Michail Tchigorin (14), and 
Larsen (7). Monographs available on masters whose styles I do not 
cherish are: Botwinnik (1), Karpov (5), Polugaevsky (10), and 
Smyslow (11). There is one soft bound book that may be of interest 
to some: Gufeld’s monograph on Maia Chiburdanidze (item 44, 
$2.25). 

There is a curious book (I suppose by now a collector’s item) writ- 
ten by Edmars Mednis ‘‘How to Beat Bobby Fisher.’’ In the Soviei 
Union that book sold out shortly after printing and I had been buy- 
ing it here in San Francisco and sending it to chess friends in the 
Soviet Union! 

The above monographs are from a series of books entitled ‘*FOr- 
most World Chess Masters.’’ I have several others which are not 
listed in the Catalogue but which still may be available: Leonid Stein, 
Akiba Rubinstein, Paul Morphy, Emanuel Lasker, Max Euwe, and 
I. Boleslavsky. 

2. Tournament Books: I cannot make up my mind which of the 
three tournament books is the best buy (a) Interzonal, Brazilia - 73 
(1. Enrique Meking), item 29, $3.75, (b) Interzonal, Leningrad - 73 


(cont. on p. 88) 











Experts: Mike Arne and Keith Vickers 
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CALCHESS CIRCUIT WINNERS HONORED 


The 1981-82 CalChess Circuit celebrated its conclusion with an 
awards ceremony and free lunch organized by John Sumares. Yes, 
Mr. Reagan, there is still such a thing as a free lunch — potato salad, 
cake and hot cider. A substantial number of the tournament par- 
ticipants turned out to honor the winners and have a snack. 

Pictured below are the winners by classes and some crowd scenes 


(photos by Anne Wilson) 


: Paul Friedrich and Ken Halligan 
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“C’’: Arturs Elevans, Stanton Paul and Erik Finkelstein 


(cont. on p. 87) 


‘‘A’*: Edgar Sheffield, Steven Hanamura and William Rodger | 
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Circuit Winners cont. 
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“D”: Michael Ng, Gregory Jasey and Mark Trombley 





‘“E”’: Gar Comins accepts check from editor R.E. Fauber, who 


seems to be thinking, ‘‘With some good practice I can play up to him 
ven 





CalChess Chairman wants to know of Jeremy Silman, ‘‘If you’re 
Not sandbagging, how come you’re not a grandmaster?” 
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Zemitis cont. 


(1. Karpov), item 68, $3.75, or (c) Interzonals Riga - 79 and Rio - 79 
(1. Tal, and Rio 1/3 Petrosian, Portish and Huebner), item 87, 
$5.20) 

Of interest to some may be Averbach’s ‘‘Chess Olympics,’’ item 
17, $3.50 or ‘‘Match of the Century,’’ Belgrade - 70, item 69, $2.75 
(has many photographs and tables). 

3. Openings: Many are soft-bound books but of excellent value to 
those who play specific openings. Besides the two previously men- 
tioned opening books, the Catalogue lists ‘‘Pirc-Ufimcev,”’ item 38, 
$3.90. The same publishers have also published one on Benoni. 
Other opening books are of general nature and may be of interest to 
intermediate players. 

4. Middle Game: There are many booklets (cost around one to two 
dollars) about the middle game strategy and tactics; however, by far 
the best in my opinion are the following (the first two are in hard- 
bound copies): Khenkin or Xenkin ‘‘Mate’’ (my translation). In the 
Catalogue it is listed as ‘‘Final Chess: anatology of mate,”’ item 57, 
$4.50: Neistadt ‘‘Chess Practicum,’’ item 76, $4.25; and Savin ‘‘The 
World of Chess Combinations,’’ item 91, $2.90. I especially like the 
one written by Neistadt. I can guarantee if you can solve all positions 
given in the book, you will be a master player! 

5. Endgame: Beside the Bishops and Knights endings already men- 
tioned, there are several books that are of interest: ‘‘600 Endgames”’ 
by Portish, item 85, $2.95; and the one I particularly like ‘‘Power of 
Pawns’’ by Kasparyan. 

6. Chess Composition: | am not a fan of chess composition, 
therefore my judgment in this area is very subjective; however, one 
book is certain to become a collector’s item — ‘‘Domination in 2,545 
Endgame Studies’’ by Kasparyan, item 54, $16.50. The price quoted 
is not a typo! This is the only book listed written in English and pric- 
ed above seven dollars. Where could you get one endgame study for 
less than a penny per position! 

Besides 111 chess books listed in the Catalogue, ‘‘Znanie’’ book 
store offers subscriptions to four Chess Journals: (1) ‘*64,’’ 52 issues 
at a cost of $21.60 per year, (2) ‘‘Shakhmaty v SSSR,”’ 12 issues per 
year, cost $17.70, (3) ‘‘Shakhmatny Bulletin,’’ 12 issues, $21.60, and 
(4) ‘‘Shakhmaty Riga,’’ 24 issues at a cost of $17.70. | am getting on- 
ly the last one, which is also printed in the Latvian language. I am 
familiar with the other three journals and I can recommend all 
highly, expecially the ‘‘Shakhmatny Bulletin.’’ 

Final word: All these books, except the one by Kasparyan, are 
written in Russian; however, I have found that chess is chess in any 
language. Besides, in most instances explanations are literary 
writings and I prefer to work on my chess and disregard language 
arts. Of course for those who treasure exercising their 14 billion brain 
neurons, learning a few words in Russian, which uses the Cyrillic 
alphabet, may be exactly what they want; as for me — I stick to chess 
moves and enjoy every one of them. 


’ 





LAWRENCE E TissH 


BE A PATRON 


From the USCF you get a rating and a magazine, Dut the organiza- 
ronal and promational aspects of northern California chess centers 
around CalChess. CalChess coordinates the tournement schedule; it 
prods organizers to better efforts; through this magazine it provides 
a means o! advertising tournaments. 

Your $25 patron membership wiil give you the comfort of knowing 
that you are putting something back into the game which has given 
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PATRONS 
of 
CalChess 


Bryce Perry, Palo Alto 

Frank Garosi, Davis 

Paul McGinnis, Sacramento 

R.E. Fauber, Sacramento 

Robert Sphar, Texas 

John Marks, Aptos 

Ursula Foster, Modesto 

Ramona W. Gordon, Sacramento 

Joan C. Fauber, Sacramento 

K. Michael Goodall, Berkeley 

Matt Sankovich, Ukiah 

H.G. Thomas, San Jose 

Alfred Hansen, Hillsborough 

John A. Sumares, Mountain View 

Kurt P. Douglas, San Jose 

Lionel Silva, San Bruno 

Thomas Allen Cornelius, 
Sunnyvale 

Robert Lee Patterson, 
Rancho Cordova 

Louis Schafer, Sacramento 

Paul Friedrich, Union City 

James V. Eade, Concord 

Milo B. Terry, Jr., Daly City 

Max G. Rodel, San Francisco 

Thomas M. Rogers, Novato 


Jim Lockhart, San Jose 
Robert T. Gordon, Sacamento 
Marvin Gilbert, Sacramento 
Francisco Sierra, Santa Clara 
Alan Kobernat, Hayward 
Doug Beede, San Pablo 

Pat Mayntz, Campbell 





CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHESS ASSOCIATION 


you so much pleasure. For such a great game chess is very inex 
sive. You can get a board for the cost of three golf balls, and unl 
vou plav a very bad game, you are not apt to drive your boar , 
the water. A clock and set cost less than a golf bag, and you are e 
even allowed to bring clubs to tournaments. Chess cannot thrive en 
good wishes, though. Give that little extra to keep It alive (Sen 
Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821) (That ¥4 
you'll get your first class mailing right away.) 
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Our Chess Heritage 
Good Guys Finish First 


by R.E. Fauber 





Leading players of the 1870’s. Standing I. to r. Kolisch, Horwitz, 





Paulsen, Lowenthal, Bird, Blackburne. Seated |. to r. Steinitz, 


Gastineau (patron), De Vere. 


In 1875 Henry Edward Bird introduced his compilation, Chess 
Masterpieces, with the remark, ‘‘Although such a collection, having 
regard to the limited number of games, appears scarcely to admit of 
improvement, the compiler would yet have been glad to have found a 
large number of recently-played fine games suitable for publication. 
The absence of them is easily explained: there has been no first class 
play during the past few years, and consequently there are no games 
to record,”’ 

This bruque dismissal of this contemporaries hardly supports his 
reputation as a chess connoisseur. In the 21 years between London, 
1862 and London, 1883 there was a lot of fiery chess played and 
played against sterner resistance than Morphy encountered in his 
blindfold exhibitions. While Anderssen and Paulsen were exploring 
new theoretical territory and Steinitz had begun to codify the re- 
celved wisdom of the chess world, a number of players combined an 
intuitive positional judgment with a flair for calculation. That they 
are not better known today is one of those inevitable crimes of his- 
lory. As one grade schooler put it, ‘‘I wish I had been born 300 years 
480. Then I wouldn’t have so much history to remember.’’ 

lt is worth a pause to refresh ourselves with some of the colorful 
and if forgotten personalities who made life so hard for anyone 
Wanting to dominate the whole chess world as in the mode of Mor- 
phy, 


Kolisch for Polish 


The most canny of the group who illuminate chess in the third 
quarter of the 19th century was Ignaz Kolisch. He became the first 
and only millionaire chess professional. Any grandmaster will tell 
you he did not achieve this competitively. During a worldwide 
*onomic crisis in 1867 there was a panic on the Vienna bourse. 
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Traders were running wildly from post to post. It was real hysteria on 
the floor of the stock exchange. In one corner, however, Kolisch was 
observed arguing heatedly with Baron Albert Rothschild. They were 
oblivious to any other happenings. As the discussion progressed, 
Kolisch seemed to be winning his point. Finally, the Baron nodded 
his head in agreement and walked away. 

A Rothschild in those days was a pillar of any stock market. For 
Kolisch to have made his point against the wise one was certainly to 
be a man in the know. Clearly, lesser financiers reasoned, this 
Kolisch must be a man with a magic money touch. He became a 
much sought after adviser and participant in financial schemes. With 
the backing of the Rothschilds — Albert once played him a short 
match for 1000 pounds to mend his sagging fortunes —- Kolisch went 
on to become a powerful banker and himself a Baron of the Austrian 
Empire. Only years later was it discovered that during the panic 
Kolisch and Rothschild were discussing a variation in the Evans 
Gambit. 

Kolisch was born in Pressburg, Hungary in 1837. In his early years 
he was the private secretary of the Russian Prince Urusov. Urusovy 
was himself a chess fanatic who managed now and then to rattle off 
an interesting game. The lure of competitive chess wooed him away 
from his position, and he became a wandering professional. Finally, 
in 1860 he settled in London for a time. 

From this base he won matches against Bernhard Horwitz and 
T.H. Barnes, the man with the best career record against Morphy. 
Kolisch wanted to play Morphy, but Morphy insisted that there be 
no stake while Kolisch’s finances did not permit of playing time 
unless there was one. 

In 1860 Kolisch drew a match with Adolf Anderssen in Paris. The 
next year he lost matches to Anderssen and Louis Paulsen by the odd 
game. His crowning triumph, however, was at Paris, 1867 where he 
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Good Guys cont. Goo 


finished ahead of Wilhelm Steinitz and Simon Winawer, who shared 
second and third ahead of other luminaries. Shortly after this Kolisch 
was into finance and out of competitive chess. 





Apparently Kolisch’s London years had made a big impression on 
him. In 1860 London was the great magnet for chess players. The nu- 
merous clubs and numerous patrons of the game attracted the best 
from all over the world to haunts such as Simpson’s Divan on the 
Strand. Kolisch noticed how ready money made chess talent blos- 
som. After he had made his fortune he himself became a great chess 
patron and helped make Vienna the strongest chess center in Europe. 

Kolisch and Rothschild provided Vienna’s principal club with 
magnificent quarters and the most promising players with periodic 
stipends. Kolisch was also the principal financial backer of Baden- 
Baden, 1870 and Vienna, 1882. 

He died in 1889. 

Kolisch lived life as a sternly practical man who always had an eye 
on his bank balance. He did not make the kind of sacrifices that 
Paulsen and Steinitz made on their paths to becoming chess immor- 
tals. Consequently, he did not have a lengthy record in competitive 
play. 

Although prudence governed Kolisch’s every-day behavior, 
romance was the unchallenged master of his chess style. His attacks 
flowed bravura from an active imagination. 

His play exemplified the value of the initiative and how, with that 
advantage alone, one could conjure up mazes of threats against 
which only the strongest opponents could defend themselves. 

A social person by nature, Kolisch’s wit and fire spilled irresistibly 
into his chess play. Kolisch’s finest attack came against another 
famous attacker, Anderssen, in their 1861 match. He hits with the 
power of a tropical storm. 

Evans Gambit; I. Kolisch—A. Anderssen: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 
Bc4, Bc5; 4 b4, Bb4; 5 c3, Ba5; 6 d4, ed; 7 0-0, de. 

A curious feature of Anderssen’s approach to matches was that he 
liked to challenge his opponent’s strengths. Against Morphy, the 





Ignaz Kolisch 


It would seem that 14 ..., h6 afforded more resistance but 15d) | 


positional player, he quickly became a dry, maneuvering chess | Af 
player. Against torrid Kolisch he challenged the master’s attacking ape Fe tad attacks always have the nasty hab the 1! 
pie adopting the most greedy and perilous of defenses to this 15 Rel, Oc8: 16 d5, BES; 17 Qd2, Nh; 18 QF4, Nod!22s 19 e6, Bil fic 
8 Ob3, Of6; 9 5, Qg6; 10 Nc3, bS. = eo okt Qf5, Nf6; 22 Ne4, Ke7; 23 Bg5, Qf8; 24 Rel, Raeé; | To 
Modern analysts perfer 10 ..., Nge7; 11 Ba3, 0-0; 12 Rad], Re8; 13 BI sige oe a ¢ | name 
Bd3, QhS; 14 Ne4 with advantage to White. The text and follow-up ack is starting to run, but he won't get lar. , Play 
is right out of Bilguer’s Handbuch. 26 Ne5!, de; 27 d6, Nc6; 28 Rc6, be; 29 Nf6, gf; 30 Bf6, Ke8; 31e! | Ings. | 
11 NbS5, Rb8; 12 Qe3, Nge7; 13 Qe2, Qh. 1-0. world 
Since White is only a pawn down, 13 ..., 0-0; 14 Ba3 followed by : . ; posit 
pressure on the QP should keep the initiative. This is not a position Simon Says Double Pawns | pau 
where an extra pawn is much comfort. Anderssen strives to hold his Of all the 19th century masters none is more neglected than Simot | mane} 
pawns by keeping his king in the center for defense, but Kolisch | Winawer. He came into western chess circles only occasionally, bu Cen 
crashes through in a manner reminiscent of an immortal Anderssen he left a profound impact. Steinitz recognized his virtuosity at play: | a ed 
combination played a decade previously. ing against doubled pawn complexes. Steinitz, however, was les 7 Sin 
14 Ba3, Bb7; 15 Rad, Nf5? eager to recognize the consistency of his competitive success again me 
Good moves come at a premium in this position. White has the the best players of his time. | a 
typical Evans advantage of sweeping diagonals and files. Anderssen He was born in Poland in 1837, a great birth year for grandmastes | Bhée , 
dislikes 15 ..., Bb6; 16 Nd6. since Paul Morphy and Ignaz Kolisch also enjoyed the same natal | ‘a 
16 Rd7!, Kd7; 17 e6!, Kce8; 18 ef, Ba8; 19 Na7! eee : an 
White’s sacrifices whistle about Black’s position with hurricane Eventually Winawer became a merchant in Warsaw and pre | a 
force. Trying to ignore the gale by 19 ..., Kb7 fails to the fury of 20 spered. When or how Winawer acquired his chess strength remains! } 0 ne 
Nc6, Kce6: 21 Qe6, Nd6; 22 Nd4, Kb7; 23 Bd6 winning. : mystery. In 1867 he showed up in Paris and, through letters 0! ll | - 
19 .... Na7; 20 Qe6, Kd8; 21 Rd1, Nd6; 22 Rd6. troduction, wangled his way into the great Paris tourney of that yeat. Blac 
White scores quicker with 22 Bd6, but why quarrel? In the company of already established greats Winawer came tied wit! | ane 
22 ..., cd; 23 Qd6, Ke8; 24 Be6, Kb7; 25 Bd5, Qd5. Steinitz for second and third behind Kolisch. Lesser chess player relieve 
You hate to resign so much material up but 25 ..., Kc8; 26 Qe6, dream of such a feat, but for Winawer this was only the beginnite | 14 
Ke7: 27 Bdé is a scrunch. His attention to business masked the consistency of his col | 19 bd. 
26 Qd5, Ka6; 27 Qc4, Kb7; 28 Qe4, Nc6; 29 Ne5, Ka6; 30 Qc4, petitive form. Most of the time he chose to remain in Warsaw ant Neb: 2 
Ka7: 31 Bc5, Rb6; 32 Bb6, Bb6; 33 Nc6, Bc6; 34 Qcé6 1-0. only ventured forth on rare occasions. His next outing he tied 10! | This 
The Evans Gambit brought out the real tormentor in Kolisch. In first with Johannes Zukertort at Paris, 1878. Then he came edit | Playin 
1864 he launched a machine gun threat barrage on Philip Hirschfeld. first with Steinitz at Vienna, 1882. Their short play-off match aS) | ie 
Evans Gambit: I. Kolisch—P. Hirschfeld: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 resulted in a tie. Winawer finished those halcyon days when he wasé i 
Bc4, Bc5; 4 b4, Bb4; 5 c3, Bc5; 6 0-0, d6; 7 d4, ed; 8 cd, Bb6; 9 Nc3, good as any other player in the world by taking clear Hirst at serif 
Bed; 10 Qa4, Bd7?!; 11 Qb3, Na5. Nuremberg, 1883. | 


What a nice opportunity to give away a little material! 


12 Bf7, Kf8; 13 Qc2, Kf7; 14 e5, Kf8. 90 
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Good Guys cont. Neumann to the Fore 


Gustav Neumann is another forgotten hero of mid 19th century 
chess. His father was a printer in Gleiwitz, Prussian Silesia, where 
Neumann was born in 1838. His family read, as well as printed 
books, and he grew up in an atmosphere of culture. Culture included 
chess, which he learned at the age of ten. His interest in chess and his 
strength at the game both benefited from exposure at the age of 13 to 
Philidor’s Analysis of the Game of Chess, but his real advance into 
the master class followed his removal to Berlin to pursue medical 





Simon Winawer 


studies. 

In 1864 the Berlin club boasted a number of masters, and 
Neumann soon made his mark among them. He lost a match to 
Louis Paulsen in 1864 by 5 to 3 with 3 draws, no mean accomplish- 
ment for one’s international debut. He took first at Eberfeld, 1866 
and finished fourth behind Kolisch, Steinitz, and Winawer at Paris 
1867. He capped his tournament career by a first at Dundee, 1867 
ahead of Steinitz and J.H. Blackburne. He also came equal third and 
fourth at Baden-Baden 1870 behind Anderssen, but he beat the win- 
ner in both of their encounters. 

In match play he could boast of victories over Winawer and 
Samuel Rosenthal. 

About 1872 insanity gripped Neumann. He had severe depressive 
moods which prevented further chess play. He retired from the game 
and remained hospitalized until his death in 1881. 

In style Neumann attempted to adopt the best from everybody. 
His game shows a great deal of fighting power coupled with a 
technical versatility which many of his contemporaries lacked. At 
his best he combined Anderssen’s tactics with Paulsen’s positional 
insight. He was impressed by Paul Morphy, but he followed his own 
way toward winning combinations. 

Perhaps Neumann’s finest game is this conflict with Adolf 
Anderssen at Baden-Baden, 1870. Here he shows versatility. He has 
to defend against serious threats before he can launch a counterat- 
tack. Anderssen plays for an easy combination but has to bow before 


Isa | = Neumann’s defense — which also keeps in view the chances of 
= | After almost a decade of inactivity Winawer tried a comeback in counterattack. 
j hab the 1890’s, but it was not very successful. Considering his age this Evans Gambit; A. Anderssen—G. Neumann (Baden-Baden, 
was scarcely remarkable. He continued to live in Warsaw, where he 1870): 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bc4, Bc5; 4 b4, Bb4; 5 c3, Bad; 6 d4, 
Bi; | died in 1920. ed; 7 0-0, de. 
Ract; To salute this quiet but potent grandmaster posterity has given his Guts ball. Few people ever dared take two pawns from Anderssen. 
| name to a popular variation of the French Defense, but his thematic 8 Qb3, Qf6; 9 e5, Qg6; 10 Nc3, Nge7. 
, Play against doubled pawns produced classic results in other open- Most books now work out this position to White’s advantage by 
+ 3161 | ings, Winawer was both a strong practical player and an innovator of 11 Ba3, 0-0; 12 Rad1, Re8; 13 Bd3, QhS5; 14 Ne4, NeS; 15 NeS, QeS; 
worldwide significance. He liked to maneuver patiently, building his 16 Bb2: analysis by Emanuel Lasker. 
| — position gradually until he could execute a crisp tactical overthrow. 11 Rel, Rb8; 12 Nh4?. 
Although this game does not illustrate Winawer’s ability to This attractive idea proves to be a crashing mistake after 
Simon |  aneuver, it is a lot more fun. Neumann’s crisp refutation. Anderssen aims directly at winning the 
ry. but Center game; S. Winawer—F. Riemann (Berlin, 1881): 1 e4, e5; 2 queen but ultimately must forfeit the initiative. 
tpl: | 4, ed 3. Qd4, Nc6; 4 Qe3, Bbd4. 12 ..., Qh5; 13 Red, g5! 
ce) Since the bishop gets shunted out of action, this is not a happy The point is that after 14 Be2, Qh6; 15 Nf3, Qg6 the pawn is im- 
oats idea. An interesting but little tested line comes after 4 sess NIG; 5 5, mune since 16 Ng5, h6 also endangers White’s precarious rook. 
: Ned; 6 Qe4, d5; 7 ed, Be6; 8 Bcd. 14 Nf3, h6; 15 Bb2, b5; 16 Bd5, Nd8; 17 Re3, Bc3; 18 Re3, Nd5; 19 
nasters | 5 (3, Ba5; 6 Qg3, Of6; 7 Bf4, d6; 8 BbS, Bd7; 9 Nd2, h6; 10 Ned, Qd5, Ne6; 20 Nd4, 0-0; 21 Nf5, Nf4; 22 Qd2, Bb7. 
natal | I hd. Black now gets to think of attack too. 
fant touch. White prevents 11 ..., g5 while preparing to 23 £3, Rfe8; 24 Ng3, Qg6; 25 Kh1, d6; 26 Rc7, de; 27 Rdl, g4! 
ia | nee ee = ee tes oe ee Neumann meets threat with bigger threat. Anderssen would regret 
a : | moun ice de often cee. mit le Oy oer 30 Kgl, Rad8; 31 Qd8, Rd8; 32 Rd8, Kh7 
yea) 1? NBe75 12 NF3, Ng6; 13 Nb6, ab; 14 Be3. 28 Be5, Ng2!; 29 Rb7, Rb7; 30 Qg2, ReS; 31 f4, Ree7; 32 £5, Qf6: 
od with as retained a reasonably solid position and ought now con- 33 h3 h: 34 Of3. Rbd7: 35 Rf1 5: 36 Rel. h2! 
players sider bringing the exchange weapon to bear by 14 ..., NgeS so as to on Q' » Oss; oe ' 
pe | __telieve the di f hi And all Black’s troubles are Over since 37 Kh2, Qh4; 38 Kg2, Rd2; 
inning. | ‘Towding Of his space disadvantage. 39 Kfl, Qh3; 40 Rg2, Re2 is an easy win 
scott | gg," Nees; 15 Be2, Bc6?; 16 Nd2, 0-0-0; 17 h5, Nf8; 18 a4, Qe7; 39 Roo iy: 3B Wed teed Soe Oct 
want | 64, 16; 20 bS, Be8; 21 a5, ba; 22 RaS, b6; 23 Ra7, Ned7: 24 0-0, Seer Nees ENCES Santen aee, wrth 
ed for / 10 25 Rfal, Nec5; 26 Bed. Black Death 
> equi This bishop has seen duty on two wings, just as White has been 
“hal | Playing on two wings. Black has been forced back gradually by Joseph Henry Blackburne was one of those rare people who 
aioe | threats from here and there and some early instances of bad judg- learned chess late and still attained the first class. Born in Man- 
rst tl ment. In the end Winawer gets to add a little whipped cream queen chester, England in 1841, Blackburne did not learn chess until he was 
, Sacrifice topping to his dessert. 19. Nonetheless, two years later he was deemed sufficiently good to 
spl [ oo Ne6; 27 Ned, Qf7; 28 Qd6, £5; 29 Ra8, Nb8: 30 Nb6 1-0. be invited to the London, 1862 tournament. For a time he pursued a 
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Good Guys cont. 


secure but tawdry mercantile career but forsook it at age 26 to 
become a chess professional. His career spanned 52 years from 1862 
to St. Petersburg, 1914. Only two other players have had longer in- 
ternational careers. 

During the 1870’s and 80’s Blackburne was among the world’s 
strongest. He tied Steinitz for first at Vienna, 1873, came first at 
Berlin, 1881 ahead of Winawer, Johannes Zukertort, and Mikhail 
Chigorin and was third at London, 1883 behind Zukertort and 
Steinitz. He also took second at Frankfurt, 1887 and again at Man- 
chester, 1890 behind all-conquering Siegbert Tarrasch. This capped 
the most productive part of his career. 

He also drew matches with Isidor Gunsberg and Zukertort while 
vanquishing H.E. Bird. Blackburne suffered from the bad habit of 
comparing every player to Morphy — unfavorably. Whenever he 
would unleash a pleasant combination of his own, he liked to remark 
‘a little bit of Morphy.’’ Steinitz detested being compared to Mor- 
phy, particularly being compared unfavorably. He took the occasion 
of their two matches to flatten him. In 1876 they played a match for 
the first to win seven games, and Steinitz won seven straight. 

If you can’t win them all, at least you can try to win some prettily. 
This early effort marked Blackburne as a comer. 

King’s Gambit; G. Neumann—J. Blackburne (Dundee, 1867): 1 
e4, e5; 2 f4, ef; 3 Nf3, 25; 4 Bc4, Bg7; 5 d4, d6; 6 0-0, h6; 7 g3, 24; 8 
Nel, £3; 9 c3, Nd7; 10 Na3, Nb6; 11 Bb3, Qe7; 12 Nd3, Bd7; 13 Nf4, 
h5. 

So far the opening has been a little creaky, but now Blackburne 
starts to turn up the juice. 

14 Qd3, h4; 15 Nb5, hg; 16 hg, c6! 

‘‘Go ahead. I’ve been checked by experts,’’ Blackburne seems to 
say. He wants to give away a lot of material, and this is the quickest 
way to accomplish that goal. 

17 Nc7, Kd8; 18 Na8, Nf6; 19 Nb6, Ned. 

Here the propitiatory 20 Qe4, Qe4; 21 Nc4 fails to f2; 22 Kf2, Rh2. 

20 Nd7; Ng3; 21 Ne6, fe; 22 Qg6. 
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Black has been so darn generous that White figures he can afford 
to give back some as after 22 ..., Kd7; 23 Bg5, Qf8; 24 Qe6, Kc7; 25 
Be7. Blackburne has another gift, however, and this one is fatal to 
the recipient. 

22 ..., Rh2!; 23 Rf3, gf; 24 Kh2, Qh4; 25 Kgl, Qh1; 26 Kf2, Qg2; 
27 Ke3, Nf1, 28 Kf4, Qg6; 29 Kf3, Nh2; 30 Kf2, Kd7; 31 Bf4, Qf5; 32 
Kg3, Qg4 0-1. 

At New York, 1889, if he could not come first, Blackburne could 
at least let off a pair of artillery barrages. 

Ruy Lopez; A. Burn—J. Blackburne (New York, 1889): 1 e4, e5; 2 
Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bb5, Nf6; 4 0-0, d6; 5 d4, ed; 6 Nd4, Bd7; 7 Nc3, Be7; 8 
Be3. 

The QB has a hard time the whole game. White would save time by 
8 Rel and A) Nd4; 9 Qd4, Bb5; 10 NbS, 0-0; 11 Qc3 or B) 0-0; 9 Bfl, 
and White is a useful tempo ahead of his plan in the game. 

8 ..., 0-0; 9 Be2, Re8; 10 Bf3, Bf8; 11 Bg5?!, h6; 12 Bel?! 

The QB has been hoodooed. It never does anything right. 

12 ..., g5; 13 g3, Nd4; 14 Qd4, Bg7; 15 Qd1?! (QD3!?), Bc6, 16 
Rel, Qd7; 17 Bg2, Re7; 18 Qd3, Rae8. 

About 30 years later the ‘‘hypermoderns’’ would evolve new open- 
ing systems based upon this thematic play against the advanced 
center pawn. As we shall see, Mikhail Chigorin made vital contribu- 
tions to creating hypermodern thought. The idea is simple. White has 


a strong pawn in the center, but, if you attack it enough, it become, 
responsibility. 

19 Bd2, Ng4; 20 £3, Ne5; 21 Qf1, d5; 22 Rad]. 

Has someone blundered? 

22 icing GCs 

It’s only a little bit of Morphy. 

23 Bg5, ef! 

Because 24 Rd7, fg; 25 Re7, gf/Q; 26 Kfl, hg. 

24 Bh1, Nd3! 

Now the KB has a through ticket to d4, when all White’s luggag | 
will be checked. | “4A 

25 Re7; Bd4; 26 Be3, Re7; 27 Qd3, Re3; 28 Qd4, Rel, 29 kf, | 
Qd4; 30 Rd4; Rh1; 31 Rh4, Rel; 32 Ne4, Re2; 33 Kf3, £5 0-1, 

Blackburne looks to be in trouble on the queen-side, but a nip 
move bit of Morphy gains the decision on the king-side. 

Queen’s Gambit Declined; J. Blackburne—S. Lipschutz (Ny 
York 1889): 1 d4, d5; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Nf6; 4 Nf3, b6; 5 Bg5, Bel; 
e3, Bb7; 7 Rel, Nbd7; 8 cd, ed; 9 Bd3, 0-0; 10 0-0, Ne4; 11 Bf4, ¢ | 
12 Qe2, £5; 13 Rfd1, c4. } 

An interesting moment since Blackburne has been develop. 
quietly. Lipschutz may have noticed that the violent 13 ..., 95: [I 
Be5, 24; 15 Nd2, Ne5; 16 de, Qc7; 17 Bc4 has opened the gan: 
favorably for White. 

14 Bed; fe; 15 Ne5; Nf6; 16 4, Qe8; 17 Qf1, Bd6; 18 h3, Ras; |) 
Qg2, b5; 20 Ne2, b4; 21 Ng3, Nd7; 22 Nd7, Rd7; 23 Ne2, Bfd: 1) 
Nf4, Rdf7. 

One would think this position slightly favored Black because of hi 
queen-side majority, but then 24 ..., Re7; 25 Qg3, Rc8 would seemi | 
be in order, but after 26 g5 Black is unable to start offensive oper 
tions because of the weakness of his QP and e6 square. 

25 95, Rf5; 26 Kh1, a5; 27 Rel, Bc8; 28 Qg3, Qa4; 29 b3!, ch. 

The prudent course was 29 ..., Qb5 intending a4, but Lipschut ( 
wants the pawn and fails to see the power of White’s rook conver. 
ing for a king-side attack from c7. 

30 ab, Qb3; 31 Rc7, a4. 





Joseph H. Blackburne 


Lipschutz caught the Black Death winning this pawn since RO 
32 Rf7, Rf7; 33 g6, hg; 34 Ng6 threatens 35 Qh4 with a mating It 
This text move treats us to some fireworks. 

32 26, h6; 33 Rg7!, Kg7; 34 Nhs! 

The condemned man gets to eat a hearty meal. | 

34 ..., Rh5; 35 Qc7, Kf6; 36 Qd6 1-0. | 


(cont. on p. 9) | 
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JOHANNES ZUCKERTORT 
The Renaissance Man 


What does a person do with his life when he has a medical doctor’s 
degree, has published articles on philology and prison reform, is the 
master of nine languages, is an expert pistol shot and swordsman, 
and has been decorated for bravery in the field of battle? He plays 
chess of course. 

This, at least, was the choice of Johannes Zukertort (1842-88). He 
was born in Lublin, Poland of German and Polish parents. Little 
concrete is known about his early years or his parents — Zukertort 
claimed his mother was a Polish baronness. His family lived in 
Breslau, Germany after 1855. Zukertort learned chess at the age of 
[8 and became a pupil of Adolf Anderssen’s in 1862. The hundreds 
of games they contested, and Anderssen’s example seemed to have 
influenced his style. He had sound positional sense and an incandes- 
cent tactical fire. 

He indulged his battlefield heroics during the Franco-Prussian 
War, claiming once to have been left for dead after an engagement. 
Following the war he left the army and established his reputation as a 
master player by besting Anderssen 5-2 in an 1871 match. 

Then he migrated to London, the great chess Mecca of the age, 
and from 1872 on his life was devoted to chess. The London chess 
scene was dominated by Steinitz at the time, and to establish his 
prowess incontestably Zukertort would have to master him. This 
rivalry with Steinitz dominated the remainder of Zukertort’s life and, 
to some extent, poisoned his outlook on chess. His first trial at arms 
against Steinitz in 1872 resulted in a crushing defeat by 7-1 with 4 
draws, 

Nonetheless, his urbanity, wit and obvious talent for the game 
made Zukertort a popular figure on the London scene. People 
spected the curmudgeonly Steinitz, who beat them all: but he 
Owned no friends. Over the next decade the anti-Steinitz forces 
rallied to Zukertort and his literary ally, Leopold Hoffer. By 1879 
their rancor prompted them to found the Chess Monthly, which, 
among other things served as a fortress from which to hurl salvos of 
iticism at Steinitz. 
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In the interim, Zukertort had been building his reputation by win- 
ning Cologne, 1877 and coming second behind Louis Paulsen at 
Leipzig, 1877. Then he scored a major triumph at Paris, 1878 where 
he tied Winawer for first and bested him 3-1 in the playoff match. 

Before the tournament the London Figaro ran an article in which 
Steinitz announced his retirement from public play because of 
literary labors and ill health. ‘‘Nevertheless,’’ the Figaro reporter 
continued, ‘‘Mr. Steinitz wishes it to be understood that he will 
acknowledge the winner of the forthcoming Paris Congress his 
perfect equal, though he may have beaten him before, but should 
any player carry off the chief honors, whom Mr. Steinitz had not yet 
played, the winner will be entitled to consider himself the superior 
until Mr. Steinitz is prepared to re-enter the chess arena.”’ 

That was not quite how Steinitz treated matters following Zuker- 
tort’s win, and Zukertort had some acerbic things to say about 
Steinitz in return. Coming second to Blackburne at Berlin, 1881 and 
ahead of Mikhail Chigorin (whose play in this powerful tournament 
announced to the world that here was a world championship con- 
tender on the way up), Zukertort arranged a match in which he van- 
quished Blackburne by 7-2 with 5 draws. 

At Vienna, 1882 he finished below Steinitz, Winawer and James 
Mason. Then came the mammoth London tournament of 1883. a 
grueling double round affair. Steinitz was there again, but Zukertort 
was unbeatable. After 23 rounds he had 22 points. Even after losing 
his last three games, Zukertort left Steinitz gnashing his teeth in sec- 
cond place and 3 points down. The strain of competition had under- 
mined his health but proved a tonic to his ego. He now began to 
declare himself champion of the world. 

During a banquet which he and Steinitz attended a toast was prof- 
fered to the World Champion. Both Zukertort and Steinitz rose to 
acknowledge the tribute. Much wrangling and acrimony followed — 
the exchanges between Steinitz and Zukertort are a handbook in the 
varieties of insult — until a match was arranged between them in 
1886. Zukertort jumped out to a 4-1 lead but never got his second 
wind, as Steinitz broke him 10-5. 

His spirit and health broken by the ordeal Zukertort lingered, 
playing with increasingly bad results until he died of a stroke in 1888 
while playing at Simpson’s Divan for the stake of a shilling. 

During his lifetime Zukertort’s fame rested on his numerous 
brilliant combinations, but the real secret of his chess career was the 
ability to handle closed positions. A striking feature of his chess 
career was that whenever he met Blackburne the two consistently and 
happily essayed closed positions. The two masters of combination 
knew better than to try for a quick coup against each other. At Lon- 
don, 1883 he produced his immortal game — still one of the 10 
greatest ever played — against Blackburne in an English Opening. 

English Opening; J. Zukertort—J. Blackburne (London, 1883): 1 
c4, e6; 2 e3, Nf6; 3 Nf3, b6; 4 Be2, Bb7; 5 0-0, d5; 6 d4, Bd6; 7 Nc3, 
0-0; 8 b3, Nbd7; 9 Bb2, Qe7. 

Blackburne pursues the eS break, but either ..., cS or ..., a6 gives 
Black equality or a shade of an edge. 

10 Nb5, Ne4; 11 Nd6, cd; 12 Nd2, Nd6; 13 £3, Nd2; 14 Qd2, de; 15 
Bc4, d5. 

After this the bishop goes to sleep for the rest of the game while 15 
.., Rac8 keeps White’s center pawns in check since 16 e4, dS. 
Blackburne wants to attack when he should be content with equality 
since White has two big, bad bishops. 

16 Bd3, Rfc8; 17 Rael, Rce7; 18 e4, Rac8; 19 e5, Ne8. 

Some attack. The QB file has no open penetration Squares. 
Blackburne creates opportunities in an ingenious way — by luring 
Zukertort’s pawns forward, but he has paid the price of opening his 
own king’s position to the threats of White’s ominous QB. 

20 £4, 26; 21 Re3, f5. 

White’s attack keeps going after 21 ..., Ng7, 22 g4. Blackburne 
plans to defend by counterattack on the QB file. The resulting sharp 
position allows White to offer a queen and two rook sacrifices. 

22 ef, Nf6; 23 f5! 

Apparently a routine line opening move, but it required careful 
calculation of Black’s counterattacking potential. 

23 ..., Ne4; 24 Bed, de; 25 fg, Re2; 26 gh, Kh8. 


(cont. on p. 95) 





CalChess and ASUC/Superb UCB Campus Chess Club 


1983 CALCHESS MASTERS’ OPEN 


Mareh:.o..- 13, 1983 


Student Union, Bancroft at Telegraph, Univ. of California campus, Berkeley, CA | 


Nine round Swiss, open to FIDE Masters and USCF Masters 


(most current rating OR either 1/83 or 3/83 4bst) . 
Guaranteed Prizes -- 80 Grand Prix points, $5000 prize fund 5-13 
lst - $1500 2nd - $1000 3rd - $800 4th - $500 5th - $300 1 2 
| 19-21 

lst under 2400 - $300 2nd under 2400 - $200 i 26-2 
lst under 2300 - $250 2nd under 2300 - $150 | APR 
l- | 

Entry Fee -- Free to FIDE GMs and IMs | i 
$15 if received by March lst : ir 

oy At St ce } 23-2 


29- | 
All entry fees will be returned in upset and game prizes. 











U. §. Chess Federation membership is required ($20, juniors $10). MAY 
7 | 
Time Control -- 40 moves in 24 hours, 16 moves per hour thereafter 14-1! 
Tc. | ae ae . [a4 
Schedule -- Games begin at 1:00 p.m. each day. Adjourned games will be [ 31; 
resumed in the evening, and, if necessary, the following \ 28-3 
morning. | JUNI 

Late registration -- At site registration is Saturday, March 5, | 4 

10:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon. | oe 
ry 
Directors -- K. Michael Goodall of CalChess assisted by Rh3, | 
Andrew J. Lazarus of Superb UCB Campus Chess Club a 
( 
| 32Rg 

FIDE Rating -- FIDE-ratable results will be submitted to FIDE . a 
| Blackt 
Checks payable to CalChess. Please bring equipment. | loud b 
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Berkeley, CA 94720 | For 
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415/658-4454 (Mr. Lazarus, eves) | 
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"USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE 


ZIP CODES 938-6] 


John Sumares 938 Clark Avenue #45 


Mountain View, CA 94040 





GCYANLAEWN DANK 


MARCH 

5-13 Masters Open, Berkeley (Lazarus) 
12-13 Davis, Second Davis Open — (Manning) 
19-20 Sunnyvale: LERA 18th Peninsula Class (Hurt) 
26-27 Oakland: Boathouse Open (TENTATIVE) G’ Acha) 
APRIL 

!|- 3 San Jose: National Chess Congress (Goichberg) 

See Chess Life ad 

9-10 San Francisco: 1983 Class Championship (Goodall) 
16-17 Oakland: 2nd Alameda County Championships (Mustafa) 
23-24 San Jose: SJ State U. Spring (Sierra) 


29- | San Jose: National High School Team (Goichberg) 


Championships 

MAY 

7- 8 Burlingame: 3rd Annual Amateur Chp’shp (Rosenbaum) 
14-15 Sacramento: Sacramento Championship (Gordon) 
14-15 San Jose: Ist Bellarmine Open (Henry) 
21-22 Oakland: (TENTATIVE) (G’Acha-Mustafa) 
28-30 Sunnyvale: LERA Memorial Day Class (Hurt) 
JUNE 
4.5 Fresno: San Joaquin Championship (Quarve) 


Good Guys cont. 

Trying to hide trom White’s ravenous rooks. On 26 sing WT Sed 
Rh3, Kg8; 28 Qh6, Qg7; 29 Qe6. 

27 d5, e5; 28 Qb4!, Ric5. 

Of course not 28 ..., Qb4; 29 BeS, Kh7; 30 Rh3, Kg6; 31 Rf6, Kg5; 
32 Rg3, KhS; 33 Rf5, Kh6; 34 Bf4, Kh7; 35 Rf7, Kh8 and mate next. 

While walking about congratulating himself on his fine game, 
Blackburne said that White’s next sacrifice occurred to him. The 
loud banging of a piece and the confident tap on the shoulder Zuker- 
tort gave him indicated to Blackburne that ‘‘I might remark, as the 


writer did when the audience damned his play, ‘he’s found out, has 
he’??? 


29 Rf8!, Kh7. 

For 29 ..., Qf8; 30 BeS, Kh7; 31 Qe4, Kh6; 32 Qh4, Kg6; 33 Qe4, 
Kh7; 34 Rh3, Qh6; 35 Qg7. 

30 Qe4, Kg7; 31 BeS, Kf8; 32 Bg7 1-0. 

By 1882 Steinitz had announced the tenets of the ‘‘modern’’ 
school in his annotations in The Field. Tying for first in Vienna, he 
still had to take a lesson in ‘‘modern’’ positional play from Zuker- 
tort. 

King’s Gambit: W. Steinitz—J. Zukertort (Vienna, 1882); 1 e4, e5; 
2 f4, ef; 3 NF3, g5; 4 h4, g4; 5 Ne5, Nf6; 6 Bc4, d5; 7 ed, Bg7. 

A recommendation of Louis Paulsen, the master of defense. 
Zukertort, however, improves upon Paulsen’s treatment in this 
game, 

8 Nc3, 0-0; 9 d4, Nh5; 10 Ne2, c5! 

This is still the book in this line. Many modern treatises overlook a 
Blackburne idea at this point 11 Nf4, Ng3; 12 Ne6, fe; 13 de, Be6; 14 
Be; Kh8; 15 Qe4, Nhl, 16 Be3, cd; 17 Bd4, Qd4 when Black 
equalizes, 

(3, ed; 12 ed, Nd7. 


TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 


CLEARINGHOUSE NOTE: I have only included the organizers 
who actually have a tournament announced in this issue. If you wish 
to be included in the upcoming re-revised list, please send me a 
postcard with your name, club (if applicable), address, and 
telephone number by JUNE 1, 1982. 


AH_ Alfred Hansen, 1035 Whitwell Rd., Hillsborough 94010 (415) 
SS Z2eh Eat 


AL Andy Lazarus, ASUC/Superb; 201 Student Union; Berkeley, 
CA 94720; (415) 658-4454. 


AM_ Art Marthinsen (Ross Valley CC) 3 Locksley Ln., San Rafael 


94901 
BH Bob Henry 3165 Pomeroy Avenue; San Jose 9512] (408) 
274-5700 
DQ Dave Quarve (Fresno CC) 833 E. Home Ave., Fresno 93712 
(209) 485-8708 
DH DAVE HUMPAL (Merced CC) 1695 Union Ave., Merced 
95340 (209) 723-3920 
FS Francisco Sierra (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State CC) 663 
Bucher Ave., Santa Clara 95951 (408) 241-1447 


HR Herbert Rosenbaum 1561 Chestnut St.; San Carlos, Ca 94070 
(415) 342-1137) © 


Jim Hurt (LERA CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale 94088 


JH 
MG Mike Goodall, 2420 Atherton St., -6 Berkeley 94704 (415) 
548-9082 
MM Mike Mustafa, 1750 26th Ave. Oakland 94601 
RB Roy Bobbin, 988 Farris Dr., San Jose 95111 (408) 578-8067 
RG Ramona & Robert Gordon, P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento 
95816 (916) 444-3039 
DR_ Dick Rowe (Chico CC) 2520 Alamo Ave., Apt B; 
Chico 95926 (916) 343-2696 
TY Ted Yudacufski (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 1308, 


Monterey 93940 (408) 372-9790 


Black’s defense combines the ideas of counterattack against 
White’s seemingly imposing center and rapid deployment of the 
pieces. The King’s Gambit is not really such an open game as its bill- 
ing suggests. Its main lines are profoundly positional. First Zukertort 
weakens the White center by ..., c5-cd and then he gets with the 
general mobilization of his pieces. If 13 Nf4, Ng3; 14 Ne6, fe; 15 de, 
Kh8 and White’s attack has vanished. 

13 Nd7, Bd7; 14 Qd3, Rc8; 15 Nf4, Re8; 16 Kdl. 

Thanks to Black’s timely counterattack on the center it is he, not 
the gambiteer, who has the attack. Having the better development, 
he now pries open lines for attack. 

16 ..., b5! 

Since 17 BbS, Rcl; 18 Rcl, Nf4 wins two pieces for a rook without 
letting up the pressure on White’s precariously located king. 

17 Nh5, be; 18 Qa3, Bd4; 19 Bd2, Qb6; 20 Bc3, Re3; 21 Rel, Bc3; 
22 Re3, Qe3; 23 be. 

After 23 Qc3, Ba4 White’s only defense is to blush. 

23 ..., Qgl; 24 Kd2, Qg2; 25 Ke3, Re8; 26 Kd4, Qe4; 27 Ke5, Qe7; 
28 d6, Qe5; 29 Kc4, Qe4; 30 Kb3, Rb8; 31 Qb4, Rb4; 32 cb, Qd3; 33 
Kb2, Qd4 0-1. 

Zukertort’s is an important but neglected chess legacy. He, 
Kolisch, Winawer, Neumann, and Blackburne all contributed to 
brightening the game with positional conceptions and lovely com- 
binations. Over the sunlight they shone brooded the shadow of 
Steinitz, a man who was determined to master all by the application 
of principle to a still rough and ready sport. 
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Places to Play in Northern California 
Fast Ba 
West Bay 
Daly City CC — Tuesdays, 145 Westlake Drive Carl Baron Berkeley CC — Fridays, 7:30 p.m. to 1:30; Berkeley YMCA, 
TD,(415) 731-9171. 2001 Allston Way, USCF rated tourneys, Alan Glascoe (415) 
Mechanics Institute CC — Mondays through Frdays, 9 a.m.-!! 652-5324. 


p.m.; Saturdays, 9am. to midnight, Sundays, noon to 10 p.m. 8? 
Post St. (4th floor). Max Wilkerson. 

San Francisco City Cotlege CC — Wednesdays, !-4 p.m., Student 
Union, City College of San Francisco. Ulf Wostner, faculty advisor, 
(415) 239-3518 (days). 

Burtingarme-San Mateo CC -— Thursdays 7:30-11:30 Burline 
Recreation Center; 850 Burlingame Avenue — (415) 342-11" 


Palo Alto CC — Mondays, 7 p.m., Lucie Stern Community 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Rd; Thusdays, 7 p.m., Mitchell Park 
Clubhouse, 3800 Middlefield Rd. Bryce Perry TD, (415) 493-3833 

Sunnyvale: LERA CC — Thursdays 11 p.m., Lockheed Employees 
Recreation Association, Auditorium, Java and Mathilda. 


Hun TD, P. O. Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 94088 


Ross Valley CC: Wednesdays 7-10 pm. San Rafael Community 
Center 618 B Street, San Rafael: Michael Hartnett (415) 454-5414. 


Soutm Bay 


San Jose Chess Club — Friday nights 7-12 101 North Bascom 
Avenue at the Blind Center, San Jose Roy Bobbin (408) 576-8067. 


San Jose City College CC — For information contact Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

San Jose State University CC Fridays, 46:30 pm., Games 
Area, Student Union, &h St. and Sa.; Fernando Avenue. Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 


Santa Clara CC — Mondays 7:30 p.m. 3505 Monroe; Santa Clara; 
Pat Mayntz 371 2290. 


Santa Clara County CC — 2nd Saturdays 6:30 p.m., Allstate Sav 
ings, 2500 Prunneridge Avenue, Santa Clara. Francisco Sierra TD, 
(408) 241-1447. 

Sacramenic Vailey 

Chico CC — Thursdays, 7 to 11 p.m. Room A-210, 

9)1 Esplanade. Dick Rowe TD, (916) 343-2696. 

Sacramento CC — Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m., Clune Clubhouse, 
Alhambra and F Streets. Ramona Sue Wilson TD, (916) 922-8278. 

Woodland CC — Fridays (except 2nd Fnday) 7 to 1! p.m Heart 
Federal Savings Community Cottage, 130 Court Street. E. G. Nor- 
tham or John Alexanders TDs, (916) 662-6930 or 662-6865. 

Modesto CC — Tuesdays, 7-11 p.m., Modesto Community Ser- 
vice Center, 808 East Morris Avenue. Robert Raingruber TD, (209) 
527-0657. 


Chico Sr. HS, 


Merced CC— Friday 7-11 p.m. Scout Hut in Applegate Park 
(Near 26th and N St.s) Danid Humpal (209) 723-3920. 
Stockton CC- Mondays 6-9 p.m. Seifert Recreation Center. Joe 
Attanasio 483-3092. 


Discovery Bay CC (Byron) 
Marnell at (415) 276-5754 

Fremont Chess Club — Fridays from 7-1] p.m. Fremont Com- 
munity Church and Christian School (side entrance lett) 397(K) Mis- 
sion Blvd. (near Stevenson Blvd.) 

lakeview CC meets Saturdays 2-5:30 2-5:30 Lakeview Library, 550 
El Embarcadero, Oakland. Kenn Fong (415) 834-1576. 
Martinez (CC — Mondays (excem Ist), PELL Ferry Seo. Eric Wernes 
(415) 228-4777 
U.C. Campus CC — Thursdays 7-10 p.m. UC Berkeley Union, 

Andy Lazarus 642-7477 or 658-4454. 

(415) 843-066! 

Walnut Creek CC i uesdays, 1650 North Broadway (behind the 
library), 7:30 p.m. Saleh Mujahed 


Just getting started. Contact Ed 


North Bay 


NAPA CC —- Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., Napa Com. Coll Cafeteria. Bill 
Poindexter (707) 252-474]. 

Occidental C( Mondays, 8-midnight, at the Yelkow Lizard Dell 
(behind Pannizzera’s Mkt.). Contact Moses Moon, Box 192, Ox 
cidental, CA 95465 

Ross Valley CC (San Anselmo) 
Parks and Rev 
(415) 456-1540. 


Vallejo CC meets Fndays 7:30-11:30 Vallejo Community Center, 
225 Amador St. G.H. Rasmussen (707) 642-7270. 


Santa Rosa CC — Fridays, 7-10 p.m., Barnett Hall, Rm. 142, San- 
ta Rosa JC. Al Fender (707) 433-6058. 


. Cuesdays, 7 p.m., San Anseliw 
}000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Art Marthinsen 


Offic: 


North Coast 


Merdocino CC -— Tuesdays, Sea Gull Cellar Bar, Hotel Men- 
docino, evenings. Tony Miksak, Box 402, Mendocino, CA 95460. 

Ukiah CC — Mondays 7-10:30 p.m., Senior Citizens Center, 497 
Leslie St., Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. 


South Coast 


Caissa CC (San Luis Obispo, — Calif. Polytecni State Univ. 
George Lewis, A.S.1. Box 69 — Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, CA 
93407. 


Moaerey Chess Center — Monday through Friday, 4:30-10 p.m., 


Sat.-Sun., 2-10 p.m., 430 Alvarado St. Ted Yudacufski (408) 
372-9790 
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CHESS VOICE 


"Telephone: 


4125 Zephyr Way 
(916) 484-6354 


Sacramento, Ca 9582! 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single cupies are available at $1.50 an issue 


from the editor. 
Opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined con- 


tributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official views of 
the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically iden- 


tified as such. 
Copyright 1982 by R. E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that 


any portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess 
periodical of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to 
the author (artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When you move, the post office neither forwards the magazine 
nor notifies us. Therefore, it is imperative that you notify us at 4125 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. Please include old address as 


well as new. 


CALCHESS MEMBERSHIPS 


A one year subscription is $8 for all adult northern Californians 
and for subscribers out of state. This also provides the right to par- 
ticipate in CalChess required tournaments (note: out of staters and 
southern Californians may participate in such tournaments if they 
belong to their state association. Outside of northern California 


other state associations provide reciprocal privileges.) 

Northern California juniors may subscribe at $4 and still achieve 
full tournament membership in CalChess. A junior is anyone under 
18 at the time of subscription/membership. 


Send subscriptions to Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacrament 
CA 95821. 2 


HOW TO BECOME A CALCHESS AFFILIATE 


Any northern California chess club may become an affiliate for $5 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitles the 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championships. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Pre-printed flyers $25 (up to 7 x 14 inches). Full Page $40, Half 
page $20, Quarter page $10, Eighth page $5. Camera ready copy is 
appreciated. 


Editor: R. E. Fauber 
Associate Editor: Joan C. Fauber 
Photos: Richard Shorman 


Contributors: Walter Browne, Max Burkett, Larry Christiansen, 
Dennis Fritzinger, Mike Goodall, Robert Gordon, James Eade, 
Mark Buckley, John Sumares, Jim Tarjan, Alan Glasscoe 


COVER 


Peter Biyiasas displayed skill and determination while winning the 
Northern California Championship for 1983. His 6-1 score simply 
brushed aside a field of talented California masters. The clenched fist 
and tightened chin seem to declare to all in sight, ‘‘And I got the 


scoresheets to prove it.’’ 
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CalChess 


NOATHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHESS ASSOCIATION 





Chairman: Ramona Gordon 
Vice Chairman: Bryce Perry 
Treasurer: Robert T. Gordon 
Youth: John Marks 


Club Matches: 
Membership Secretary: 
Recording Secretary: 
Immediate Past Chairman: 


Hans Poschmann 
Joan Fauber 

Art Marthinsen 

K. Michael Goodall 


Andy Lazarus 


~ 


Tournaments Chairman: 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern Cahfornia. 
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ASK THE PATZERS p. 99: I.M.A. Mucker ranges afield i 
answer questions on tournament behavior, theory, and even lovein: 
manner which validates his international rating. 

BIYIASIS WINS p. 100: The story and games from the bi 
Biyiasis Bagby. 

EIGHT YEARS OF THE BAGEY p. 102: Mike Goodall breaksi! 
all down into numbers and hopes the Bagby never has to find aby: 
tom line. 

WHA’CHA OUGHTA DO IS p. 104: Robert Gordon tells usd 
about all those great ways to play chess which everyone talks aboi 
but on one does. This is a player’s article. The tournament directo 
have all heard it before. 

ASK THE PATZERS p. 106: Old man patzer never quits and evi, 
gives advance notice of an innovative opening book. . 

PEOPLE‘S TOURNAMENT p. 107: The sound of music in asi 
cessful tournament presented in results and games. 

INTERNATIONAL GAMES p. 108: Mark Buckley brings ti 
light touch to some recent games of esthetic and theoretical interes 

A PLAYER’S VIEW p. 110: You may think it’s just a tout 
ment, but you were never trapped inside a pizza parlor. Some sav! 
commentary by the big ratings adds spice to the pepperoni. 

WILHELM STEINITZ p. 112: Steinitz rolled a lot of historyit 
one short man. Some of it is presented here. 
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CalChess Circuit Standings 


The February People’s Tournament was the only addition to the 
circuit standings, but it provided the occasion for many more people 
to earn CalChess Merit Points. 

By the time the next Issue rolls around, however, the Davis Open, 

the LERA Class, and the San Francisco Class Championships will 
have provided plenty more opportunities to bag a few points for 
yourself. 
' Sg far the most participants have come from the ranks of the B 
players, 104 in all. There were 83 A players and 75 Experts in the 
tallies, while 73 C’s, 43 D’s, 14 E’s and 23 Unrateds have been fed in- 
to the computer matrix. 

In the expert division Doug Sailer is sailing away with the prize 
with a full tournament and more lead over his nearest competitor. 
The A’s are very tight with only 4 points separating the leaders. Ar- 
turs Elevans has a secure lead in the B’s, but the other prizes are in 
hot contention. Competition among the C’s is even hotter with less 
than 4 points separating the top three. David Davis has a good lead 
among D’s, but he looks about to vault into the C’s, where he would 
take the lead. After that it’s another dog-fight. Increased competi- 
tion among the E’s is gratifying. Gar Comins has already doubled his 
winning tally of last year, but he has some tough opposition. Note 
that Andy Arvai, is in fifth place after only one tournament, and he 
has only a 944 rating. He has a lot of room to bag the E prize while 
sequestering plenty of extra rating points in the process. 

You can all get in the swing. Forget your rating; that is a reflection 
of your forgotten past. The CalChess Circuit measures only what 
you do this year. Believe in yourself. Come out and share some good 
moments with fellow chess players. You’ve got to give yourself a 
chance sometime. 


CURRENT LEADERS 


feld i : es 
ian Expert hie 
Doug Sailer 241.8 Nick Casares, Jr. 67.2 
he bs Tom Raffill 186 Eric Finkelstein 65.6 
_ James Waide 164.3 Clifton Williamson 62.4 
reaksi! Alan Yaffe 151.2 Bradley Coon 59.8 
1abt Zoran Lazetich 148.8 Karl Forsberg 52.8 
Is usa Poe “D" 
Sab Steven Hanamura 114 David Alan Davis 69.6 
Irecidi James Gibbs 112.5 Richard L. O’Brien 49 
Wiliam Rodgers 110 Douglas S. Young 42.9 
nd me David Barton 102.3. Oscar A. Guerrero 39 
Steven Matthews 89 Mark Trombley 39 
si 
na cps EM 
ngs tt Arturs Elevans 132.8 Gar Comins 26.4 
nté® John Hampton 110 David J. Lawson 24.2 
tour Will Delaney 96 Tjoe Liek Go 22 
 SaV0) Paul Friedrich 94 Karl Remick 19.8 
_ | Ken Halligan 86 Andy Arvai 17.6 
ory I! Hans Poschmann 86 Clifton Page 17.6 
Unrated 
_ Daniel Liparini 34.] 
_ Sonny Gaoay 24.2 
Gil Gamez 19.8 
_ lan Ramsay 19.8 
Kurt Haworth 17.6 


Next Calchess Tournaments 
April 9-10 San Francisco Class Championships, San Francisco 
May 28-30 LERA Memorial Day, Sunnyvale 
June 11-12 Berkeley Class Struggle, Berkeley 
July 2-4 Golden Bear Open, Berkeley ($5 off to CalChess Patrons) 
July 16-17 Sacramento Cheap Open, Sacramento 


July 30-31 CalChess Team Championship (tentative) 


See tournament Calendar and/or flyers as the appropriate ones oc- 


tur for details. 
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Letters 


Thanks for sending me ‘*Chess Voice.’’ You always do a fine job. 
I wish Southern California could do as well. 

Once again I will have to miss the CalChess Masters Open. I’ve cut 
way down on my tournament schedule, mostly because of my 1/14 
year old son. Perhaps I'll be able to make the next one. . 

Jack Peters 
Los Angeles, CA 





Look forward to receiving my next issue (CV). Realize publishing 
must be quite a burden unless you get a lot of cooperation. When 
Chess Voice comes it is excellent, worth waiting for. Keep up the 
good work. 

Jackson E. Morrison 
Eureka, CA 


You got me ‘‘hooked’’ on ‘‘Chess Voice,’’ again, so please send 
me another ‘‘fix’? — or a fresh year’s supply. 

Enclosed is my $25 for a patron membership. Yes, I have gotten a 
lot of enjoyment from the game, so let’s help spread it around! 
Doug Beede 
San Pablo, CA 


Ask the Patzers 


by I.M.A. Mucker 
International D Player 


During a recent game I spent a lot of time calculating a rook 
sacrifice which forced a pawn promotion, but my queen was still on 
the board. My opponent adamantly refused to let me use an upside 
down rook as a second queen. Desperate and somewhat short of 
time, I noticed that queens were off at the next board and snatched 
one of the appropriate color to use in my promotion. On the next 
move these players agreed to draw and, while putting his set away, 
one of the players reached over and snatched my second queen off 
the board, bagged it and walked out of the room. 

I could not very well play on a rook down so I quested the room 
for an extra queen. As my hand encircled the queen of a player 
apparently deep in thought he looked over from his position, saw the 
situation and landed a left hook on my nose. We got into a fight and, 
while the tournament director was separating us, my flag fell. 

I protested the time forfeit but to no avail. My opponent archly 
declared theat Kotov says in Train Like a Grandmaster you should 
only fight when your opponent is on the move. 

| think there is something unfair about the whole situation. What 
do you think? 

Q.Q., ME 

[t is not unfair to be penalized for lack of foresight, an important 
chess quality. You have probably seen the masters lurking in corners 
scanning their magnetic vest pocket sets. Had you such a set, you 
could have reached in your pocket, extracted the appropriate queen 


from the set and plunked it on the board. The rules are silent on what 


size a second queen has to be. — IM 


Recently | was paired with a beautiful girl. He: flowing blonde 
hair and the azure sparkle of her eyes while she watched me ponder 
my move were very distracting, and I lost quickly. I congratulated 
her on her fine play and asked her for a date. She said no, she didn’t 
think | was good enough for her. Isn’t that impolite? 

LO VA 

Are you sure you’re a chess player? 

The suave player beats her brains out and then suggests that if she 
buys him dinner, he’ll tell her about some of the lesser known in- 
tricacies of the Evans Gambit. — IM 

Why didn’t Nimzovich ever become world champion? I have read 
My System thoroughly, and I think his ideas were great. 

M.I., ND 

You understand Nimzovich! I still have not figured out why Fred 

Reinfeld failed to be U.S. Champion. — IM 








Biyiasas Wins Northern California 
Championship 


by K. Michael Goodall 


The eighth annual Charles Bagby Memorial Masters Invitational, 
also known as the Northern California State Championship, was the 
strongest ever by rating with a 2436 average for the players. This 
topped last year’s 2432 rating. Our state championship is again the 
strongest state championship in American history. A grandmaster 
played this year for the first time, and he won easily. 

Former Canadian Champion Peter Biyiasas reaffirmed the 
significance of the grandmaster title by rolling the field game after 
game. In the one game he lost he walked into a prepared variation 
which second place finisher, IM Vince McCambridge spent 10 hours 
booking up. As a computer programmer for IBM, Biyiasas no longer 
has the time to be constantly studying and preparing while McCam- 
bridge, a recent U.C. Berkeley graduate in business, is now a full 
time professional chess player. McCambridge more than made up for 
last year’s disappointment by going undefeated and scoring 5-2, a 
point behind the winner’s 6-1. Distant third with an even score was 
Craig Mar, a modest but extremely strong senior master who apolo- 
gized for taking ‘‘chicken draws’’ in better positions. Mar, a student 
in San Jose, is commonly underestimated, but his performance here 
should cause most of his detractors to get a second opinion. 


The rest of the field were all disappointed with their minus score 
Everyone but Alan Pollard had enjoyed plus scores in some previo, 
Bagby’s. Pollard has proven himself their equal in other toum, 
ments. He tied with last year’s co-champion, Jeremy Silman, why 
was the highest rated player in the tournament. They had to lipy 
home with 3-4’s. Dennis Fritzinger, Richard Lobo, and Chars 
Powell mustered only 2%2-4'%. These results were not up to the; 
potential, but in a tournament as strong as the Bagby it is impossi 
for more than a few to come up to potential. 

The players vied with each other over the last three weekends, 
January at the Mechanics’ Institute Club in San Francisco. It was 
sponsored by the Institute and CalChess. First prize garnered $'(j 
second $300 and there were point prizes of $50 per full point and$ 
per half point. The entry fee was $25, but the pain of paying it Wa 
easier because you could simply subtract it from the remunerationg 
the end of the tournament. 

I organized and directed the tournament with the invaluabi 
assistance of Max Wilkerson, the chess club director for th 
Mechanics’ Institute. It was appreciably quieter this year than last- 
in part because of Wilkerson’s efforts and in part because the 4% 
did not win the Super Bowl. 


CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES 


(notes by R.E. Fauber) 


McCambridge scored in the first round on sharp tactics in the 
center. 

Old Indian Defense; V. McCambridge—D. Fritzinger: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 
Nf3, d6; 3 c4, Nbd7; 4 Nc3, e5; 5 Bg5, h6; 6 Bh4, c6; 7 e3, Be7; 8 
Be2, 0-0; 9 0-0, Re8; 10 Qc2, a6; 11 Rad1, Qc7; 12 b4. 

Black has come out of the opening with less space. White can meet 
12 «2, DS with 13 cd,and.12'<,.,.055, 135 de, NeS5; 14 Bg3 ultimately 
gaining a pawn. 

12 ..., Bf8; 13 a3, e4?!; 14 Nd2, d5; 15 Qb3, Qd6. 

Black’s change in the color of the pawn chain has forced him 
passively to hold it while White's siege of the chain activates his 
forces. 

16 £3, ef; 17 Rf3, Qe6; 18 cd, cd; 19 e4, g5. 

Certainly not 19 ..., de; 20 be4, Qe7; 21 Nde4, g5; 22 Nf6; Nf6; 23 
Rel. 

20 ed, Qe7; 21 Bg3, Bg7; 22 d6, Qf8; 23 Nde4, Ne4; 24 Rf7; QOf7; 
25 Bc4, Qc4; 26 Qc4, Kh8; 27 Ne4, Red. 

Black is materially ahead but must play without his queen-side. 
White now proceeds to attack against the king. 
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Bagby cont. 

33 Qh6, Kg8; 34 Qgs, Kf7; 35 Qe7, Kg8; 36 Qe6, Kf8; 37 Bf4, Kg7; 
38 Be5, Ne5; 39 QeS 1-0. 

Fritzinger bounced back in the next round in a game of thrust and 
parry with Powell. Powell sacrificed a piece three times (he got it 
back twice), and the ensuing ending was replete with instructive 
technical points. 

Center Counter Game: D. Fritzinger—C.Powell: 1 e4, d5; 2 ed, 
Qd5; 3 Nc3, Qa5; 4 d4, Nf6; 5 Nf3, Bg4; 6 Be2, Nc6; 7 h3, Bh5; 8 
Bd2, 0-0-0. 

It would appear that 8 ..., Bf3; 9 Bf3, Nd4; 10 Bb7, Rb8; 11 Ne2 
(11 Nd5, Qc5 tilts toward Black). All the same, I think 8 g4 was the 
more precise way to play this variation. 

9 94, Bg6; 10 Nb5, Qb6; 11 c4!? 

The peanut gallery breaks out in cheers. You don’t have to be 
rated 2400 to see that 12 cS threatens to bag the biddy. 

11..., Nd4; 12 Nfd4, eS. 

The variation 12 ..., a6; 13 c5!, Qc5; 14 Rel, Qd5; 15 Bf3, Bed: 16 
Nc7 must have occurred to both parties at this moment. It takes on a 
more elegant form in the game. 

13 Nb3, Ne4; 14 0-0, Nd2; 15 Nd2, Bb4; 16 5! 

And not 16 Nc3, Bc3; 17 bc, Qb2 while now 16 ..., Oc5: 17 Rel. 
Qb6; 18 Ne4, Qb5!; 19 Nd6, Rd6; 20 BbS, Rd1 and with pawns for 
the exchange and two bishops Black must stand well. Powell wants 
more and gets less. 

16..., Qa5; 17 a3, Bd2. 

Alas, 17 ..., Rd2; 18 ab, Qb4; 19 Ra7, Rd1l; 20 Rdl. and how do 
you stop mate? 

18 b4, Bb4; 19 ab, Rd1; 20 Ra5, Rf1; 21 Kf1, a6; 22 c6, be; 23 Nc3, 
(6; 24 Rao, Kd7; 25 Na4, Rb8; 26 Nc5, Kd6; 27 Rad, Kd5; 28 Kel, f5: 
29 Kd2, fg; 30 hg, Rf8; 31 Ke3, Rf4; 32 £3, h5; 33 gh, Bh5; 34 RaS, 
Kd6; 35 Nd3, Rf5; 36 Ne5, Re5; 37 Re5, Ke5; 38 £4, Kd5; 39 BhS, 
Ke4; 40 Bf3, Kb4; 41 Bc6, Ke5; 42 Bed, Kd5; 43 Kd4, Ke6; 44 Ke5, 
Kf6; 45 £5! 

Now White has guaranteed his last pawn cannot be exchanged, 
while Black cannot protect his QBP against king and bishop. White 
won in 57, 

The second round also saw a typical Biyiasas win. He plays 
Capablanca chess in which his middle game advantage can only be 
exploited by patient end game operations. 

Ruy Lopez; C. Mar— P. Biyiasas: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bb5, a6: 
4 Bad, d6; 5 0-0, Bd7; 6 d4, Nf6; 7 c4, ed. 

A typical Duras formation has resulted 
counterplay on the dark squares. 

§ Nd4, b5; 9 Nc6, Bc6é; 10 cb, ab; 11 Bc2, Be7; 12 Nc3, 0-0; 13 
(d3?! 

Black has broken the Duras bind quickly and now stands better in 
the center and on the queen-side. He has pressure on the light squares 
and control on the dark. White should have seized this opportunity 
(0 neutralize some of the pressure from the better-developed Black 
forces. Black actually has a space advantage in this position. Ad- 
Sai was 13 Nd5, which may also prepare opportunities on the QB 
ile, 

I3...., 26; 14 Bh6, Re8; 15 Qd4, Nh5; 16 Nd5, Bd5; 17 Qd5. 

One gets the impression White seriously thought he was mounting 
an attack, but Biyiasas always is kind to his king — not too crowded 
but some company in case of emergencies. Now he really starts to 
lake charge of the good central squares. 

IT..., ¢6; 18 Qd2, Bf6: 19 a4, Bb2; 20 Rab1, Qf6; 21 ab, cb; 22 
Bb3, BeS. 

What a sneaky blue bunny. He invites 23 f4, Bd4; 24 Kh1, Qh4; 25 
Qd4?, Ng3, 26 Kgl, Ne2. 

3 93, Ra3; 24 Bg5, Qf3, 25 Bd1, Qed; 26 BhS, gh; 27 RbS, Rf3; 28 
Ut5, QF5; 29 Bh4, Re8; 30 Rb3, Rb3; 31 Qb3, Rc3; 32 Qb8, Ke7: 33 
Be7, Re8; 34 Qb4, Qe6; 35 Bh4, Red; 36 Qd2, Qz6. 

Black keeps relentlessly threatening to simplify into an ending 
Where his QP is boss. For example, 37 f4, Bd4; 38 Kh1, Qed. 

37Qg5, £6; 38 Qz26, hg; 39 f4, Bd4; 40 Kg2, Rc2; 41 Kh3, Be3: 42 
Rdl, Rd2; 43 Rel, Rd3; 44 Kg2, 95; 45 fg, fg; 46 Re3 and 0-1 in 51. 


where Black gets 


| ‘man notches a point with one of his anti-Benoni specialties. 
Benoni: J. Silman—D. Fritzinger: 1 d4, Nf6: 2 c4, c5; 3 d5, e6; 4 
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Ne3, ed; 5 cd, d6; 6 Nf3, 26; 7 BEd. 

If Black wanted to challenge this bishop, now was the time to do 
It. 

7 ..., 26; 8 e4, Nh5; 9 Bg5, f6; 10 Be3, b5; 11 Nd2, Ng7; 12 Bd3, 
Be7; 13 0-0, 0-0; 14 f4. 

Black’s demonstration with his queen-side pawn majority begins 
to appear as a waste of time. He might have been better served by 10 
..-» Bg7 followed quickly by ..., f5. Fritzinger is a genius at handling 
passive positions, but this passive is a big burden. 

14 ..., Nd7; 15 £5, Ne5; 16 Bc2, ¢5. 

In a moment of heresy let me suggest 16..., gf; 17 ef, Bb7 intend- 
ing ..., Qe8—f7 with pressure on the QP. 

17 a4, b4; 18 Na2, a5; 19 b3, Ba6; 20 Rel, h5; 21 Nf3, Ned?! 

This looks like a situation where 21 ..., c4 with the firm intention 
of exchanging against all White’s knights might draw. Black has a lot 
of holes which horses may hound. 

22 Bd3, Ne3; 23 Re3, Bd3; 24 Qd3. 

All Black’s remaining minor pieces are passive, and White’s 
knights are preparing to do Jose Greco all over the holes in Black’s 
position. 

24 ..., Re8; 25 Nd2, Bf8; 26 Nc4, Qc7 (..., h4!2); 27 Rf1, QF7; 28 
Nel, h4; 29 Ne2, Ra7; 30 g3, hg; 31 Re3, Oh5; 32 h3, Kh8; 33 Red, 
Rd8; 34 Rf2, Ne8; 35 Rh2, Rdd7; 36 Qy3, Re7; 37 Kf 1, Kg8; 38 Nel, 
Kf7; 39. Nf3, Ke7: 40 h4. sh: 41 Re7! 





41 ..., Bg7; 42 Rh4, Qf7; 43 Rh7, Qg8; 44 Qh2, Kd7; 45 Nel, Ofs; 
46 Nd3, Qe7; 47 Nc5 1-0. 

Black is hopelessly squaggled since 47 ..., dc: 48 Nb6, Kd8; 49 Qb8. 

Here is the McCambridge prepared variation, which occurred in 
round four. 

The only man to get to Biyiasas was McCambridge with his 
prepared line. The action seems to be starting on the king-side but 
McCambridge deftly shifts to queen-side threats. 

King’s Indian Defense: V. McCambridge—P. Biyiasas: 1 d4, Nf6; 
2 c4, 26; 3 Nc3, Bg7; 4 e4, d6; 5 £3, 0-0; 6 Bg. 

White announces the prepared line. McCambridge is not saying 
what he planned after 6 ..., c5; 7 dc, QaS — possibly 8 Bf6, Bf6; 9 
cd, Rd8, but Black gets a lot of development for his pawn. This is not 
to the Biyiasas taste, however. It is always possible to sacrifice pawns 
in the safety of your study, but Biyiasas became a grandmaster by 
holding onto them. 

6 ..., Nbd7; 7 Qd2, e5; 8 d5, h6; 9 Be3, Nh7; 10 0-0-0, h5; 11 24, 
h4; 12 Nh3, f6; 13 Kb1, Rf7; 14 Rel, g5; 15 Nf2, Nhf8; 16 Nd3., Ng6; 
17 Nb5, a6l 

Black has been so busy stabilizing the king-side that he has had no 
time to tend to his queen-side development. He cannot afford the 
ugly c7 hole created by 17 ..., b6; 18 Nb4 since Bb7; 19 Ncé6: Bc6; 2C 
dc, and there are many lovely variations, some too long to believe 
unless played. 

18 QaS, b6; 19 Qa3, BF8; 20 Nc3, Nc5; 21 Nb4, Bd7; 22 Nc2. Be7; 
23 Bf2, Rf8; 24 Ne3, Re8; 25 b4, Nb7; 26 Qb3, a5; 27 a3, ab: 28 ab, 
Bf8; 29 Nf5, Ra7; 30 Kb2, Qa8; 31 Be2, Nf4; 32 Ral. 

So opening the QR file did no good either. White still has to break 
through. 

32 ..., Ba4; 33 Rad, Rad; 34 Nad, Ne2; 35 Ral, Qc8; 36 Be3, Nd8; 
37 Nce3, Ne3. 

Black’s last active minor piece has been exchanged — White’s goal 


all along — now White can attack in form. cont. on p. 106 





Eight Years of the Bagby: 


1982 
| Joh 
A Survey > Che 
3 Jere 
compiled by Michael Goodall 4 Pau 
, Set 
Since it became the Northern California Championship in 1976 a 6 Ricl 
total of eight Bagby Memorials have been contested. The cross tables 7 Jon 
are given below. 8 Geo 
1976 l 2 3 4 5 6 Z 8 
1 Roy Ervin : l 1 l l l \Y l 6% 
2 Nick Maffeo Wee trea aie) in 5 
3 Peter Cleghorn 0 | ; 0 | 0 | | 4 | 
4 Robert Newbold 0 0 | - \\ l l 0 3 
5 C. Bill Jones 0 0 0 Vp ; VY, l | 3 
6 Craig Barnes 0 0 l 0 \) . \Y V2 2" 
7 L. Hughes Vp 0 0 0 0 yp : l 
8 T. Kurosaki 0 0 0 l 0 4 0 - |! 
1977 | 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Fror 
1 Robert Newbold - VY Y l VY l Vy | 2 ninges' 
2 George Kane 2 : VY, | l 0 | Y. 4h) the on 
3 John Watson V2 VY - | 0 0 l has be 
4C. Bill Jones 0 0 0 - l l | Lo A tc 
5 Peter Cleghorn VY 0 l 0 - VY VY 1 34) eight y 
6 Zaki Harari 0 ] l 0 Vp) _" 0 YA 4 
7 Jeremy Silman V2 0 0 0 V2 l - | es Of the 
8 Nick Maffeo 0 % 0 0 0 4% 0 =a thee 
appeara 
1978 four or 
| Jay Whitehead sie eee Tn tae oo ae been sta 
2 Paul Whitehead O - YY al 1 5% Amor 
3. Nick deFirmian O %~ - i 6b en el Be | the best 
4 Edward Kennedy 1 0 0 - & | 0 L 3% | 
5 Peter Cleghorn O O Oo iy = | | Varo 72 
6 Paul Cornelius \) 0 Y oC o : l Vy 272 
7 Zaki Harari 0 0 YY 1 0 0 - 1 2% 
8 Harry Radke 0 0 0 0 % Vy 0 - l N 
1979 lw 2 $3 e Aersin ate eee 
1 Jay Whitehead : 0 | | | | Lote | 
2 Craig Barnes l - 0 VY 0 l | | j 
3 D. Fritzinger 0 l - l 0 , | Y, 4 : 
4 George Kane 0 YY 0 - l ] | Yq é 
5 Richard Lobo 0 | | 0 - 0 0 1 iAP , 
6 David Blohm 0 0 VY 0 l - 0 1 2h 
7 Harry Radke 0 0 0 0 l l - Y DM 9 
8 Rajan Ayyar 0 Vp VY VY 0 0 Y ) IC 
1980 l a 3 4 5 6 7 8 1] 
1 Jay Whitehead - l 0 | | | 0 5S 1 
2 Richard Lobo 0 - VY) | | 0 | 1 4% 13 
3 George Kane l p) 0 \ l 0 1 4 14 
4 Zaki Harari 0 0 | - V2 Y 4 15 
5 D. Fitzinger 0 0 VY, " . | | ae 16 
6 Paul Cornelius 0 | 0 0 0 - | Tan? 17 
7 M. Sullivan l 0 | 0 0 0 - t 3 12 
8 Craig Mar 0 0 0 VY | 0 0 a, 1% 19 
20 
1981 | 2 3 4 5 6 7 oes 21 
1 John Grefe - ] VY Y l l Vp) i 22 
2Nick deFirmian 0O- - 1 © ‘ 23 
3 D. Fritzinger | o - “Gr 3 24 
4V. McCambridge % 0 l - 0 YY, VY J} 3h 25 
5 Jon Frankle 0 0 l l - Vp) 0 yy 3 26 
6 George Kane 0 0 l Vp Vp. - l Q*as | Bt 
7 Charles Powell A Got ee ae 0  - 1 ie 
8 Jeremy Silman Vp l 0 0 VY, l 0 ah 29 
30 
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1982 l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

| John Grefe - 0 VY l l l l 1 us 

2 Charles Powell l - 0 | | 4 | 1 2-5) 

3 Jeremy Silman VY l - Vp l lf | 1 5" 

4 Paul Whitehead 0 0 \/ - l l | 1 4V, 

5V. McCambridge 0 0 0 0 - | \/ : Bye 

6 Richard Lobo 0 Vp IY 0 0 é | 0 2 

7 Jon Frankle 0 0 0 0 \4 0 ‘ 1 1 

8 George Kane 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 - 1 
1983 l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1 Peter Biyiasas 0 l | | | l l 6 
2 V. McCambridge | - YY Vy VY | VY | i. 
3 Craig Mar 0 VY Vp) Vp) | | 0 3” 
4 Alan Pollard 0 A Vp) - | 0 Vp Ve OS 
5 Jeremy Silman 0 iY Vp) 0 : | Vp YY 3 
6 D. Fritzinger 0 0 0 | 0 - iY 1 2” 
7 Richard Lobo 0 \4 0 \) Vp Vp = 4 2’ 
8 Charles Powell 0 0 | V, Y 0 Vp a eee 


From these tables it is easy to see that Jay Whitehead is the win- 
ningest northern Californian. He has won three titles, and these are 
the only three times he has played. The only other multiple winner 
has been John Grefe with titles in 1981 and 1982. 

A total of 30 players have competed in the Bagby over the past 
eight years. Their cumulative results are given in the table below. 


Of the 30 who have participated in the Bagby eight have completed 


- three or more times. Most frequently seen was George Kane in five 


appearances. It has been the only chess he has played over the past 
four or five years. Dennis Fritzinger and Jeremy Silman have also 
been stalwarts with four appearances each. 

Among those with three or more appearances Jay Whitehead owns 
the best average, a sizzling 5.5 on the chess Richter Scale. Only two 


Name 1976 1077 1978 
| Rajan Ayyar 

2 Craig Barnes 2 4 
3 Peter Biyiasas 

4 David Blohm 3 

5 Peter Cleghorn 4 37, 
6 Paul Cornelius 23 
7 Nick deFirmian 4" 
8 Roy Ervin 612 
9 Jon Frankle 

10 Dennis Fritzinger 

11 John Grefe 

12 Larry Hughes 2 
13 Zaki Harari 

14 C. Bill Jones 3 
15 George Kane 4! 
16 Edward Kennedy 3% 
17 Takashi Kurosaki 1lY% 

18 Richard Lobo 

19 Nick Maffeo 5 l 

20 Craig Mar 

21 Vince McCambridge 

22 Robert Newbold 3% 
23 Alan Pollard 

24 Charles Powell 

25 Harry Radke | 
26 Jeremy Silman 3 
27 Martin Sullivan 

28 John Watson 4 
29 Jay Whitehead 

30 Paul Whitehead 
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others who have competed this frequently have plus scores on 
average. Vince McCambridge and Charles Powell’s performances 
average Out to 3.6 apiece. The Bagby is a tough and testing tourna- 
ment. 

Jeremy Silman posts a 3.4 average while Kane weighs in at 3.3. 
Fritzinger has a 3.25, Zaki Harari a 3.17, and Richard Lobo a 3 
average. 

Over three or more outings these are quite respectable scores 
against only the best players each year. Naturally, if you are not do- 
ing consistently well, you do not get invited very often. 

CalChess has both a Northern California Championship and a 
biennial Masters open. Both tournaments strive to treat masters like 
real masters. We have a lot of them in Northern California, and is to 
their credit that they act like real masters when they come to play. 


1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
) 
6 
2) 
3 
4 
3 LY 
4 3 3% 2" 
5 Si" 
4 
4 3 l 
3 4\4 2 2” 
LA 3 
3Y 2A 5 
3 
3 5S\”% 2” 
2" 
3 SY 3 
2 
6 5 
4\4 








TOURNAMENT DIRECTOR’S NOTEBOOK, PAGE 10 


““WHA’CHA 
OUGHT TA DOITS.. .”’ 


by Robert Gordon 


One thing directors do at tournaments is talk to players. Players 
need to know the time control. Players need to know where the 
restrooms are. Players need to know where the nearest place to get 
some food can be found. Players need to know when the next round 
is scheduled. Players even need to know the rules (yes, Virginia, there 
are tournament players who do not know all the rules). But, mostly, 
players want to talk. Players want to talk about their games — in 
progress, or at the last tournament. Or players want to talk about 
their last tournament. Or players want to talk about a tournament six 
years ago in which they had good results. Or players want to talk 
about a tournament two years ago that had a funny incident. Or 
players want to talk about a four month old tournament in which 
they had good results. So, directors spend a great deal of time at their 
tournaments talking to players. 

Well, really, what directors do at tournaments is listen to players. 

Directors listen to games (not knowing, most of the time, why the 
combination was so brilliant, since they have not seen the game). 
Directors listen to incidents at tournaments (not knowing, most of 
the time, why it was so important, since they were not present). 
Directors listen to results (not knowing, most of the time, why it was 
so amazing that X took the ‘‘A’’ prize over Y, since they saw neither 
the games nor the pairings). And, as the tournament progresses, the 
Director listens to the inevitable: 

‘“WHA’CHA OUGHT TA DOIS. . .’’, followed by a suggestion 
for running a better tournament. That is, a better tournament in the 
mind of the speaker. 

At a class tournament, the director hears: 

‘“WHA’CHA OUGHT TA DOIS. . .’’, run an open tournament. 

At a single section tournament, the director hears: 

‘“WHA’CHA OUGHT TA DOIS. . .’’, split the tournament into 
sections. 

At an open tournament, the director hears: 

‘“WHA’CHA OUGHT TA DOIS. . .’’, run a class tournament. 


No matter what tournament is being held, ‘‘WHA’CHA OUGH) 
TA DO IS”’ hold a different tournament. In Northern California; 
player can get the type of tournament he or she desires. The By 
Area directors run, mostly, class tournaments; the central yally 
directors run, mostly, opens. Club tournaments are quads, or teams 


or ladders, or small swiss tournaments, or matches. Why dog,’ 


player come to a tournament, knowing what the format and form 
the tournament will be, and then want a different tournament? | tj. 
ly don’t know. If you do know, drop me a line, either through Che 
Voice or at my address listed at the end of the magazine undy 
Organizers. 

Basically, what I am asking is: What is the problem? Is the tour. 


ment a poor one? Is the player’s idea a better one? I’ve suggested |y } 


the players who have come to me with these ideas that maybe the 
idea for a tournament is better than mine, and what they need tod 
is put on a tournament using their idea for a better tournament thy 
‘‘would really work.’’ I’ve offered to help them organize the even 

When I’ve suggested that, the problem that I’ve encountered \ 
that the player with the ‘‘better idea’’ suddenly has to check to see 
his clock was running, or get something to eat, or analyze a game. | 
the player’s idea is so good for a tournament, why won’t the playe 
put it on? I’ll be glad to offer all my help and all of the experience 
can. (I’m even willing to put other organizers on the line: contact Dir 
Rowe in Chico, Mike Goodall in Berkeley, Jim Hunt at LERA, Fra. 
cisco Sierra in San Jose, Andy Lazarus at SUPERB, or Art Mz. 


thinsen in Marin. Each of us can find you a site and a date — givew| 


six months advance notice to set the location — and we will help yoi 
put on your tournament.) 3 
‘“WHA’CHA OUGHT TA DOIS. . .’’ get the wall charts poste 


earlier. | ae | 
I don’t know about other directors, but I’d like to see the wal 


charts posted earlier, too. I do admit that I have some problem 


cont. on p. 105 
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Gordon cont. 


writing when I’m talking. I know, most of you who have been to my 
tournaments know that | do like to talk (you have tolerated my 
players’ meetings). But it is hard for me to write when I’m telling 
players the time control (it is posted directly behind me), explaining 
the clock and the scoresheet (ok for new players, but you five year 
veterans — really), directing to the restroom, giving out pens, etc. It 
does slow me down. Maybe you players with the ‘better idea’’ have 
a suggestion? 

Making wall charts for 75 players only takes me about two hours. 
Maybe I’m fussy. If the wall charts are right, they can be used for 
rating reports and therefore the report will be quicker and more ac- 
curate. So, I tend to check the information closely. (For a long time I 
thought I was just slow filling them in. Then, I had a chance to have 
someone else sit the Director’s table while I went into another room. 
That time it took me well under an hour. What happened? Could it 
be that the ‘‘helpful’’ players were not that ‘‘helpful?’’ I can not 
believe that any player would get in the director’s way. You don’t 
believe that either, do you?) 

“WHA’CHA OUGHT TA DO JS. . .”’ get more help. 

Now there is an idea that I can relate to. Every director can use 
more help. At my last tournament, I had three people lined up to 
help. Registration began at 9:00, so I was there ready to start at 8:30. 
By 9:00 I had the tables set up, the coffee going, signs were posted, 
and the registration was set. I do admit that there was chaos at the 
registration table during post-registration — too many late 
registrants arrived for the tournament at 11:00, the tables were not 
numbered, and I had forgotten to bring the scoresheets. So at 10:25 | 
had to take a quick run back to my house to get them. However, my 
help, all players in the tournament and preregistered, arrived at 10:30 
ready to give their all. Their commitment to making a tournament 
happen needs to be recognized and given the commendation it 
deserves. 

What happened? I’m not sure, but I think that the ‘‘help’’ didn’t 
realize what goes into making a tournament a success. 

A tournament is not a success because of the ‘‘great’’ games that 
are played. I’ve seen brilliant, publishable, games in my least suc- 
cessful tournaments, and I’ve had a succession of ‘‘dumb’’ wins in 
my most successful tournaments. A ‘‘great’’? game can happen in a 
coffee house. In my mind ‘‘great’’ games are the experience of the 
player. Personally, one of my ‘‘great’’ games has so many holes in it 
that on objective analysis it has the appearance of a wedge of swiss 
cheese. But for me, it is ‘‘great’’ because it changed my perception of 
the game and helped me move to the next level. To me, that is the 
definition of a ‘‘great’’? game — it changes the perception of the 
game of chess, for an individual, or for the chess community — no 
matter how intrinsically ‘‘perfect’’ it may be. 

A successful tournament is another entity. 

A successful tournament lets the ‘‘losers’’ go away almost as 
satisfied as the winners (do any of us‘‘lose’’ at a “’successful’’ tour- 
nament?). The games have their own reward. What is left, after the 
self-flagellation of the lost game, or the self-reward of the won game, 
but the “‘tone’’ of the tournament. Were the decisions fair and con- 
| sistent? Were the pairings logical? Did the rounds start reasonably 

close to the announced times? (I plead absolute guilt on the point of 

not starting on time because I detest adjourned games as a director.) 
Why do players bitch about tournaments that do not come up to 
| their expectations? 
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Could it be because players don’t realize the directors/organizer’s 
attitude about the tournament? There is nothing more discouraging 
to a director than to plan for months for a tournament, and then 
have the tournament fail. 

Players have learned what to expect at the regular tournaments. 

They know, approximately, what will happen at Mike Goodall’s, 
Jim Hunt’s, Dick Rowe’s, mine, or Francisco Sierra’s tournaments. 
Each of us directors/organizers have found what works in our area 
with the players that come. We’ve each held tournaments that have 
not worked. None of us likes to hold a “‘loser.’’ Therefore, we all try 
to hold successful tournaments. That is, tournaments that the 
players have come to expect when they attend ‘‘our’’ tournaments. 

As an example, my experience has been that ‘‘opens’’ work in 
Sacramento. Class tournaments are losers. The best advertised 
tournament for Sacramento, Chess Life (two issues), Chess Voice, 
and mailings of flyers, drew 24 players. That was a class tournament. 
Open tournaments with minimal advertising, Chess Life (one issue), 
have drawn 75 to 90. 

Why? 

I wish I knew. 

I’m also sure that Mike Goodall would like to know why the last 
Golden Gate Open, with all of its advertising, was not a successful 
tournament. | feel it was successful for the players, but he took, pro- 
portionally, the same ‘‘bath’’ that the Sacramento Chess Club took 
on its last class tournament. He is as disinclined to try another 
Golden Gate Open as | am to try a class tournament. Neither of us 
feel that it is fair to the players to attend a tournament publicizing 12 
to 25 players a section, and then have 28 to 50 players total. 

I wish I knew the answer to running the ‘‘perfect’’ tournament. 
The tournament that would satisfy everyone’s desire. I do know this 
— if you think that a class tournament will work in Sacramento 

‘“WHA’CHA OUGHT TA DOIS. . .”’ 
come here and run one. I can get the site (be sure to give me eight 
months prior warning so I can nail down the site). 

If you think more help is needed at tournaments: 

““WHA’CHA OUGHT TA DOIS. . .”’ 

Organize some. The people that are doing it now will give you the 
help you need to get started and be glad for your efforts. 

[f you think your club needs a ladder: 

““WHA’CHA OUGHT TA DO JS. . .’’ 
put it together yourself. I have one of the best structures that I’ve 
seen (thanks to Mike Goodall). Drop me a line (stamped envelopes 
are appreciated) and I’ll pass it along. 

If you think that entries should be lower, and prize funds higher: 

*“WHA’CHA OUGHT TA DOIS. . .’’ 
show us how to do it. 

In all, if you have ideas for better tournaments, better clubs, better 
chess for yourself and all the rest of us 

*“"WHA’CHA OUGHT TA DO'S. . .”’ 
DO IT_ 
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Bagby cont. 


38 Ke3, Nf7; 39 Ra7; Nh6; 40 Nh6, Bh6; 41 Qa4, Qb8. 

There was nothing to do against the threat of 42 Qc6. 

42 Rc7; Qc7; 43 Qe8, BF8; 44 Kb3, Qa7; 45 Oa4d. Ob7: 46 b5 1-0 

For a decade now Dennis Fritzinger has been known as one of the 
most imaginative players in the Bay Area. If his games too often set 
problems too difficult for himself in this tournament, the problems he 
set for opponents led to entertaining wins on his part as here: 

English Opening: A. Pollard—D. Fritzinger: 1 c4, e5; 2 Nc3, d6; 3 
23, 26; 4 Bg2, Bg7; 5 e3, h5; 6 h4, Nh6; 7 Nge2, 0-0; 8 d3. 

This seems like the time to advance in the center with 8 d4 while 
postponing castling until Black has commited himself to a plan of 
development. With this formation it is certain that White should not 
hasten to castle. 

8 ..., C6; 9 0-0, 25; 10 hg, Qg5; 11 e4, Qg6; 12 Qd2, f6; 13 d4, Kh8; 
14 Qd3, Rg8; 15 f4. 

This cannot be the right decision. White’s preponderance in the 
center leads to no targets. On second glance, however, it may already 
be too late. Possibly best is to take the pressure off the light squares 
by 15 Bh6, Bh6; 16 f3 and, circumstances permitting, 17 Rf2—Kf1. 
Black has neglected his development, strong-pointed his center at e5 
and now aims at the vital squares. 

15 ..., Ng4; 16 £5, Qh7; 17 Bf3, Bf8; 18 Kg2, ed; 19 Qd4, Nd7; 20 
Rh1, Nde5; 21 Nf4, Nf3. 

White certainly would have fared better by 20 Nf4 to provide the 
KB a retreat space. 

22 Kf3, Ne5; 23 Kf2, Rg5; 24 Ng6. 

Well, White certainly seems to have been playing better than the 
annotator. 

24 ..., Rg6; 25 fg, Qg6; 26 Bf4, Bg4. 

A situation to evaluate. White is not losing, but he has to play 

chicken with 27 BeS. Instead he temporizes and overlooks a shot. 

27 b3?, d5!; 28 Be3. 

He is no better off with 28 BeS, fe; 29 QeS, Bg7 or 28 ed, Bc5; 29 
Qc5, Nd3. 

28 ..., Bc5; 29 Qd2, Nf3; 30 Qc2, d4; 31 Bd4, Nd4; 32 Qb2, Ne2; 

33 Kg2, Nc3; 34 Qc3, Qe3; 35 Kh2, Qe2 1-0 and mate. 

The next game was the best of the tournament — from the Sth 
round. Powell shows uncharacteristic strategic uncertainty in the 
opening. Then he launches out with counterplay. Against a lesser 
player it might have prevailed, but McCambridge shows iron nerves 
and plays simultaneous attack and defense to reach a winning ending 
— which still needs the utmost care. ; 

Bird’s Opening; C. Powell—V. McCambridge: 1 f4, d5; 2 Nf3, 
Nf6; 3 23, Bf5; 4 Bg2, e6; 5 0-0, Nbd7; 6 b3, Bc5; 7 e3, h5; 8 Nec3, 
Bg4; 9 h3, Bf3; 10 Qf3. 

White’s lay-out does not make a very pleasing impression, but it 


would seem that 10 Bf3 intending — at appropriate moment — 
d3—Qe2—Kh2—e4 was more thematic. 

As he plays, White never gets any influence over any color Whi, 
squares until Black is all mobilized and ready to shoot. 

10 ..., c6; 11 Ne2?!, Qe7; 12 a4, 0-0-0; 13 d4, Bd6; 14 4, Neq. 5: 





ASK THE PATZERS 


by I.M.A. 


International D Player 


I am a swinging bachelor who wears Gucci shoes, designer jeans, 
drives a Maserati for every day use but prefers a Stutz Bearcat for 
weekending. I am only 25 but have a nice job as a junior partner ina 
Wall Street financial house. Sometimes I go to ‘‘54,’’ but usually 
that is a no action place so I prefer to take my chick on my private jet 
to Tahiti, Hong Kong, or Cannes (but only in the off-season). 

When I go to tournaments and play the Caro-Kann, all the other 
players laugh at me and call me stodgy. What’s wrong with my im- 
age? 

M.O., NY 

You have to stop driving that ancient Stutz to tournaments. — IM 

I manage a few mutual funds, own paper mills in Canada, and 
have extensive oil holdings in Mexico. Recently I have been trying to 
promote a $1,000,000 grandmaster tournament in the United States. 
Everybody tells me they’re interested, but nothing happens. What’s 
the matter. Don’t they want big-time chess in America? 

TAs 

They must be frightened by the weakness of the Mexican peso. — 
IM 
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c5, Bc7; 16 h4. Whe 
An unfortunate interlude but necessary to prevent 16 ..., g§! (rechris 
16 ..., Ba5!; 17 Rd1, Ndf6; 18 Bh3, Ng4; 19 Bg4?!, hg; 20 Qed, f ; 3900. | 
21 Qf3, Rh6; 22 Ba3, Rg6; 23 Kfl, Rh8; 24 Ra2, Re4; 25 b4, Bak: dent U 
b5, Qe8. | 
Black’s past 10 moves have been instructive demonstration of hoy po 
timing a maneuver insures the harmony and cooperation of {h on Pre 
pieces. White’s queen is a Phyllis Schafly figure, tied to the king $2000, 
house. The | 
27 Bc, Qc6; 28 Bb4, Qa6!, 29 Bel, Rh6; 30 Rb1, Qc4; 31 Rah): the rec 
Rhg6. 
A delicious point of this position is that White’s forward roo} ee 
always has to stay defensive. For example 32 Rb7, Rg3; 33 Qhl, Rol Master, 
34 Qgl, Rgl; 35 Kgl, Qez2. a quick 
32 Kg2, Bh4; 33 Rb7, Bg3; 34 Rb8, Kd7; 35 c6, Kce6!; 36 Re8, Kd): The 
37 Re4, Bel; 38 Qg4, Rg4; 39 Kf1, dc; 40 Kel, Ke6. prize W 
Black played through all those complications, which migh The 
discourage a lesser player, to get an extra pawn. Even evaluating thy’ Class S 
is no picnic against a player of Powell’s caliber. directo! 
41 Rb4, Rh4; 42 Kdl1, Rh1; 43 Ke2, Rh2; 44 Kdl, Nf2; 45 Kd) And 
Ng4! Mast 
White may take a pawn or two but the threat of ..., KdS5—e4—f3j Biyia 
decisive. Not material but superior mobility takes the decision. Expert. 
46 Rce4, Kd5; 47 Rel, Ke4; 48 Rg1, a6; 49 Rg3, a5; 40 Rel, Ne3;5i Basic 
Rg7, Nd5; 52 Kel, Kd3; 53 Rg3, Ne3; 54 Nel, Kd4; 55 Nb3, Keds. “4”: 
Nd2, Rd2 0-1. 
Black plays a system revived last decade by Smyslov. White seen 
taken by surprise. | Bi 
Ruy Lopez: A. Pollard—P. Biyiasas: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Ne6; 3 Bhi, 
26; d d4?!, ed; 5 Nd4, Bg7; 6 Be3, Nf6; 7 Nc3, 0-0; 8 Ncé6, be; mi ee 
Re8; 10 Bf3, Ba6. | 
Only 10 moves and White is already struggling to defend i D/E/Ut 
tenuous space advantage. Too much too soon. Danie 
11 Qd2, Qb8; 12 0-0-0, Red!; 13 Bed, Ned; 14 Qel, Nc3; 15; 
Qfs! 
White’s king has no escape since 16 Kd2, Qd6. Biyiasas loves thet} Winn 
quickies because they prove that if you stick your head in his mouth, Queer 
he’s the lion who can bite it off. He also is no fonder of adjourt 06; 3.04, 
ments than you or I. Now ¢ 
16 Rd7, Bc8; 17 Rd3, Bf5; 18 Kd2, Bd3; 19 cd, Qa3; 20 Qb1,Q0) the hab 
21 Ke2, Qa5; 22 Rel, Qd5; 23 Kf1, a5; 24 h3, Bf8; 25 Kgl, Red; buys wit 
Qb7, Re6; 27 Qc7, Bd6; 28 Qc8, Kg7; 29 Rce4, Qd3 0-1. mits Bla 
Black to 
Bo 
If you 
14 e4, 
Mucker «MS 19 Bi 
Ne3, de; 
For the past nine years I have been working on an important opt Kt; 30 
ing book which I call The Complete Response to | e4: Damiano’ _DeFirr 
Defense. I have been to numerous libraries and have amassed evt! ‘orms th 
game in this line played during the last century. Of course the book} Ruy L 
shows you how you can transpose into Damiano’s from the Vienn | BbS, a6; 
Game. Another subtle line carefully examined by outside expels 4?! 10 
who provide their private analysis for the first time in this book (ani The pe 
they come from places like Alberta, Guam and Surinam), is | e4, ¢); | Position. 
2 Bc4?!, Ne7!?; 3 d4, f6 — the Damiano Deferred. Naturally we hart } Bh, 13 
to consider the anti-Damiano: 1 e4, e5; 2 f4!? But readers woul White's ¢ 
have to buy the book to see the subtle attacking lines in the Delay ll... 
Damiano Gambit. At any rate, 2 £4 may be the only way for White! Poor E 
hold against the solid Damiano — by complicating. , ; this § 
I need a publisher for this sure to be best-seller. Know anybod! | ready t 
p.A. IN | ay in 
My column appears in many of the leading publications here ali \ 16 Qf3 
abroad. If they like me, (and I have your volume to hand) they woill ie 80 
certainly like you. — IM WP Ha 


evs. Tenth Annual 
vy. People’s Chess Tournament 


by Andy Lazarus 
Ned: |; 

When Mike Goodall ran Berkeley's: Labor Day Tournament 
g5! (rechristened the Golden Bear Open), he increased the prize fund by 
Jed, —¢900, When Andy Lazarus brought chess back to the Berkeley Stu- 
Bd’; gent Union with January’s Piece of the Action, he increased the prize 

fund by $1100. So simple arithmetic suggests that when Goodall and 
Ofho; Lazarus combined forces for the People’s Chess Tournament, held 
Of tht on Presidents’ Day weekend, they would increase the prize fund by 
> kings 9000, and that’s exactly what they did. 

The turnout of 209 was the largest in eight years, but a few short of 
| Rab), the record. (Wait till next year!) | 

Senior Master Jeremy Silman took the largest share of the in- 


‘d rook creased prize fund, coming in clear first over 70 other players in the 

1,Rgl;  Master/Expert section. Silman defeated GM Peter Biyiasas and played 
a quick draw with Richard Lobo in the last round to cinch first. 

8, Kd) The results of the lowest section were also remarkable: all four 


prize winners were unrated. . 
might The next open Swiss in the Student Union will be the Berkeley 
ing thi’ Class Struggle, 11-12 June 1983. Lazarus will be chief tournament 
director. 


15 Kd), And now for the People’s choice — the prize winners: 
Master/Expert: Jeremy Silman 5'%-'%; Nick Defirmian, Peter 
4—1};  Biyiasas, John Watson, Richard Lobo, Aaron Stearns 5S. 


On. Expert Prize: James Waide, Zoran Lazetich, Randy Schain, Ronald 

Ne3; 5I Basich, Greg Pinelli 4. 

Ke; “A": James Gibbs 5; David Bennett, Jan Olsson 414: Alan 
| Carlson, Mike Fitzgerald, Steven Matthews, Stuart Thorsby, 





e seem Tony Ladd 4. 
“B’; Antonio Delacruz 542; Michael Jackson, Steven Fox 5: 
3 Bhs William Horton, Hans Poschmann, Norman Johnson 44. 
; Bel} “C"; Steve Cady, Curtis Yettick 5'4; Brent Youlden, William 
Stancavage 4!. 
end i D/E/Unrated: Sonny Gao-Ay 5%; Sergio Bluer 5; Gil Gamez, 
| Daniel Liparini 41%. 
; 15 by i 
Be PEOPLE’S GAMES 
es a Winner Silman sinks Sailer in semi-transposition. 
mouth, 


Queen’s Indian Defense: D. Sailer—J. Silman: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 Nf3, 
JOU 665304, b6; 4 a3, c5; 5 d5, Ba6; 6 Qc2, ed; 7 cd, 26; 8 Nc3, Bg7; 9 93. 
Now 9 BgS or even 9 e4 look most aggressive, but most of us have 
1, Qc); the habit of opening things up at only the worst times when facing 
Re’; guys with big, heavy ratings. Even worse is White’s 11th, which per- 
) mits Black to proceed with play while 11 a4 would have required 
Black to reorganize before advancing. 
).., 0-0; 10 Bg2, d6; 11 0-0?!, b5; 12 Rel, Nbd7: 13 Bf4, Qbé6. 
If you must play circumspectly, 14 h3 guards tender points. 
l4e4, Ned; 15 Rad], Nge5; 16 Ne5, Ne5; 17 h3, Rfe8; 18 Kh2?!, 
_ ‘M4; 19 Be5, Be5; 20 Ne2, ba;21 ba, Qa5; 22 f4, Bg7; 23 e5, Rab8; 24 
_ Ne3, de; 25 d6, ef; 26 Re8, Re8; 27 Nd5. fg; 28 Kg3, Re2; 29 Ne7, 
it ope X18; 30 Qb3, BeS; 31 Kf3, Rb2 0-1. 
miano’| DeFirmian obtains a soulful pawn out of the opening, and on it 
vd eve), ‘omms the basis of attack. 
he bool Ruy Lopez; N. DeFirmian—D. Barton: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 
Viennt| BbS, 26; 4 Bad, Nf6; 5 0-0, Be7: 6 Rel, b5; 7 Bb3, 0-0; 8 c3, d5; 9 ed, 
exper Mit; 10 de, ef; 11 d4. 
ok (an| The pawn is not so important as speedy development in this open 
| e4, 6 | position. On 11 ..., Bd6 White should fall into the cheapo by 12 BgS, 
we hat) Bh; 13 Kh2, Ng4; 14 Kgl, Qg5; 15 Qf3. The big advantage is 





s woill| “hite’s advanced queenside majority. 
Delati| l..., Re8; 12 Bf4, Bd6; 13 Re8; Qe8; 14 Bd6, cd: 15 Nd2, fg. 
White | Poor Black: after 15 ..., Qc6, 16 Qf3 White is fully developed and 


this groovy (or is it groady now?) extra pawn. Anyway Black is 
oni ileady fit to be gagged with a spoon, and Nick has the silverware 
_ | Rady in his pocket. 
rere alli \ 16 Qf3, Bed; 17 Qg2, Qe7; 18 £3, BF5; 19 Ne4, Ne4!; 20 Rel, Qh4. 
y woil , “someone blundered? Naw, as Larry Christiansen likes to say, 
S just the standard compensation for the exchange. Look at that 
‘How'd you like that swing on your back-porch. 
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21 Re4, Be4; 22 fe, Qel; 23 Qfl, Qfl; 24 Kf1, g6. 

Really! 24 ..., Kf8 and ..., f6. We hold e5 to be self-evident. 

25 a4, Kg7; 26 c4, be; 27 Bed, aS; 28 e5!, de; 29 d5, Kf8; 30 d6, 
Ke8; 31 Bd5, Ra7; 32 Ke2, Kd8; 33 Kd3, f5; 34 Be6, £4; 35 Ke4, 95; 
36 Ke5, h5; 37 Kf5, £3, 38 Kg5 1-0. 

A little light lesson in how likable lines lead to catastrophic conse- 
quences. All the time you have to be careful. 

English Opening: S. Scott—G. Pinelli: 1 c4, e5; 2 Nc3, £5; 3 e3, 
Nf6; 4 Nge2, d6; 5 23, Be7; 6 Bg2, 0-0; 7 0-0, c6; 8 d4, Qe8; 9 b4, 
Nbd7; 

Black would have been better positioned after a plan like 8 ..., 
aS—Na6 with ..., Nc7 as part of his plan to change the color of the 
pawn chain. 

10 bS, e4; 11 £3, d5; 12 Qb3, Nb6; 13 cd, cd; 14 fe, fe. 

Now White should have paused to ponder the consequences and 
played 15 Nf4 so as to carry the blue ribbon by main force. Instead 
he got cute. 

IS Ne4?, Ne4; 16 Be4, Rf1; 17 Kf1, Qf7 0-1. 

The problem with a restricted opening repertoire is that everyone 
knows you play it, and they are ready to meet it. You have to be 
ready for everything, and your opponent has to hone up only one 
line. Robert Sferra has been paying a rating point penalty for his 
predilection for 1 b3. Folks just find a solid line, and surprise value 
— the opening’s only substitute for initiative — is out the window. 

Owen’s Defense; T. Raffill—R. Sferra: 1 e4, b6 (surprised?); 2 d4, 
Bb7; 3 Bd3, e6; 4 Nf3, d6. 

Is there no good word to be said for 4 ..., ¢5? 

S Nc3, Nf6; 6 Qe2, Be7; 7 Bf4, 0-0; 8 h4, 26; 9 0-0-0, Qc8; 10 e5, 
de; 11 de, Nd5; 12 Nd5, Bd5; 13 h5, c5. 

More and more it begins to look like a game from Greco’s 
manuscripts. There is no truth to the rumor that he changed his name 
to Giacchino Latvian toward the end of his life any more than there 
is that the Russians refer to Benko as Pal Volga. 

14 c4, Bf3; 15 Qf3, Nc6; 16 hg, fg. 

‘“OK, Martha, let’s stuff this qguail.”’ 

17 Rh7, Ne5; 18 Rh8!, Kh8; 19 BeS, Kg8; 20 Qe4, Rf5. 

All roads lead to doom. 

21 Qg6, Kf8; 22 Bg7 1-0. 

White makes out all right in a line which is not supposed to yield 
much. As a result we get a Bobby Squisher game. 

Sicilian Defense; K. Binkley—K. Lewis: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 d4, 
cd; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, a6; 6 Bc4, e6; 7 Bb3, Be7. 

Back before I decided to play chess instead of Sicilian I used to get 
a bang out of 7 ..., b5. Sometimes my estimable opponents got 
banged. It was a big game of chicken. Possibly 8 a4 obliterates. 

8 0-0, 0-0; 9 f4, Nbd7; 10 Be3, Ne5. 

Surely 20 ..., Qc7 with a weather eye on e5 was a better choice. 

11 e5, de; 12 fe, Nfd7; 13 Bf4, Qc7; 14 Qh5, Nb3; 15 ab, Qc5. 16 
Rad1, f6; 17 Na4, Qa7; 18 Be3, Ne5. 

And ..., f6 has thoroughly ruined an already tottering position. 

19 Nf5, b6; 20 Bb6, Qb7; 21 Ne7, Qe7; 22 Bc5, Qf7; 23 Qf7, Kf7; 
24 Bf8 1-0. 

A quick break-up in the center ends rather too abruptly for the 
man with the uncomfortable center. 

Sicilian Defense: A. Stearns—W. Regensberg: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, d6: 
d4, cd; 4 Qd4, Nc6; 5 Bb5, Bd7; 6 Bc6, be? 

This is a purely awful conception. The QB has found a place in 
nowhere city while the QBP stands around blocking play on the QB 
file. 

7 c4, e5; 8 Qd3, Be7; 9 0-0, Nf6; 10 Nc3. 0-0; 11 Bg5, Be6; 12 
Rfdl, Ne8. 

Not the way to make a lasting impression on your opponent, but 
Qc7; 13 Bf6, gf; 14 Nhd4 also fails to impress. 

13 Be7, Qe7; 14 c5, Bg4; 15 cd, Qf6; 16 d7, Nc7; 17 Qd6, Qd6? 

Black could continue to fight after 17 ..., NbS; 18 NbS, Bf3. 

18 Rd6, Bf3; 19 gf, Rfd8; 20 Rad1, Ne6: 21 Rce6, Nd4; 22 Rc7, 
Nf3; 23 Kg2, Nd4; 24 Nd5, Ne6; 25 Rc8, £6: 26 Rdcl 1-0. 
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International Games 


by Mark Buckley 


LUCERNE OLYMPIAD 


A sacrifice leads to endgame pressure. 

Slav Defense; L. Ftacnik—J. Speelman: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, c6; 3 Nc3, 
d5; 4 Nf3, dc; 5 a4, Na6; 6 Ne5, Ned. 

An interesting cavalcade. 

7 Ned, e5; 8 Ne5, Ne5; 9 de, Qd1; 10 Nd1, Be6; 11 e4?!, Bb4; 12 
Bd2, 0-0-0; 13 Bb4, Nb4; 14 Ne3, Rd4. 

With fine development and sound pawns Black dictates events. 
Clearly e2-e4 was too loosening. 

15 f3, Rhd8; 16 Kf2. 

On 16 Be2, Nd3. 

16 ..., Rd2; 17 Kg3, R8d4. 

Which prevents f4 and controls c4. 

18 Rel, Rb2; 19 Bc4, Nd3; 20 Rhd1, Nel; 21 Rd4, Ke7; 22 Rd1?. 

Rather than the fruitless 22 Be6, Ne2. 

22 ..., Ne2; 23 Kh4, Nc3; 24 Rel, Na4; 25 f4 (Kg3), Bc4, 26 Ned, 
Rg2; 27 Kh3, Re2, 28 Nd6, Nb2; 29 Kg3. 

On 29 Nf7, Nd3. 

29 ..., Nd3; 30 Rb1, b5; 31 Ral, Kb6; 32 Kf3. 

An admission of defeat as 32 Nc8, Kb7; 33 Na7, b4 or 32 Nf7, 
Nf4. 

32 ..., Rh2; 33 Nf7, Nf4; 34 Ng5, Ng6; 35 e6, a5; 36 Nf7, a4; 37 
Nd6, Rh3; 38 Kf2, Rd3; 39 Nf5, Rd8; 40 Ke3, Re8; 41 Ng7, Re7 0-1. 

White’s KB enters the game late but effectively. 

Caro-Kann Defense: L. Ljubojevic—R. Hubner: 1 e4, c6; 2 a3, 
d5; 3 Nd2, g6; 4 Ngf3, Bg7; 5 Be2. 

Ljubojevic plays to win — albeit cautiously. 

5 ..., e5; 6 0-0, Ne7; 7 b4. 

Starting to pressure the rather passive Black queen-side. 

7 ..., 0-0; 8 Bb2, Qc7; 9 Rel, a5; 10 a3, Na6; 11 h3, Be6é; 12 Bf], 
ab; 13 ed. 

Not 13 ab, d4; 14 c3, cS. 

13...5 NdS5: 

No easier for Black is 13 ..., ba; 14 Ra3. 

14 ab, Nab4; 15 c3, Na6; 16 c4, Ne7; 17 Be5, Be5; 18 ReS5, c5. 

Simpler is ..., Nf5 and Rd8. 

19 Qb3, Nc6; 20 Reel, Rad8; 21 Ned, f5?. 

Too weakening. He should cover d4 by ..., Nd4. 

22 Nc3, Rfe8; 23 Nd5, Qg7 (Bd5!?); 24 Qb6, Bd5; 25 cd, Nd4; 26 
Nd4, cd; 27 d6, Qd7; 28 g3. 

At last! 

28 ..., Nb8; 29 Bg2, Nc6; 30 Bd5, Kf8; 31 Re8, Re8; 32 Bc6, Qc6; 
33 Qd4. 

White now skillfully coordinates his heavy pieces. 

33 ..., Kf7; 34 Rb1!, bS. 

Or 34 ..., Qf3; 35 Qc4 puts Black away. 

35 Ral, Rd8; 36 Qh4, Rd6; 37 Qh7, Kf6; 38 Qh8, Ke6; 39 Rel, 
Kd7; 40 Qe8, Kc7; 41 Re7, Kb6; 42 Qb8, Ka5 (Kc5; 43 Rc7); 43 Rel, 
Qc3; 44 Rb1, Rb6; 45 Qa8, Ra6; 46 Qd5 (and Rb6; 47 Qa2) 1-0. 

The world’s number two player displays energetic precision. 

Benoni; G. Kasparov—J. Nunn: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, ¢5; 4 
d5, ed; 5 cd, d6; 6 e4, 26; 7 f4. 

The sharp line is again in vogue. 

7 ..., Bg7; 8 Bb5, Nfd7; 9 a4, Na6; 10 Nf3, Nb4; 11 0-0, a6. 

Wasting time. Better is 0-0. 

12 Bd7, Bd7; 13 f5!, 0-0; 14 BgS, f6. 

If ..., Bf6; 15 Bf6, Qf6; 16 g4 with g5 or eS on tap. 

15 Bf4, ef. 

But 15 ..., Qe7; 16 g4 is rather better. 

16 Bd6, Ba4; 17 Rad, Qd6; 18 Nh4! 

Invading Black’s ruined kingside. 

18 ..., fe; 19 Nf5, Qd7; 20 Ne4, Kh8. 

Avoiding 20 ..., Qd5; 21 Ne7 and 20 ..., Rae8; 21 Qg4. 

21 Nc5 1-0. 

In view of 21 ..., Qd5; 22 Qd5, Nd5; 23 Ne6. 
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Enroute to equal first place the West German outplays the 
favorite. ) 
Modern Benoni; L. Polugaevsky—E.Lobron (Marlboro Clase ' 
Manila, 1982): 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nf3, c5; 4 d5, ed; 5 cd, dé:4 
Nc3, 26; 7 Nd2, Nbd7; 8 e4, Bg7; 9 Be2, 0-0; 10 0-0, Re8; 11 
Ne5; 12 b3. 
Avoiding 12 f4, Ng4 in order to reduce Black’s play. 
12 ..., a6; 13 Bb2!?, b5; 14 a4, b4; 15 Nd], g5. 
Necessary since he cannot allow 16 f4 when c4 is so weak. 
16 Ne3, Ra7 17 Rael, Rae7; 18 f3, Nh5. 
This pressure on f4 is first to defend but later to attack. 
19 Ndc4, Ng6; 20 Bg7, Ng7. 
Now a mistake is 21 Nf5S while on 21 g3, g4. 
21 Bd3, f6; 22 a5?!, Nf4; 23 Qd2, f5; 24 Bb1, fe; 25 Bed, hi, 
The attack builds under cover of the knight. 
26 Nb6, Bd7; 27 Nec4. 
It is better to temporize with Kh1!? 
27 ..., B£5; 28 g3 (Qc2!?), Nh3; 29 Kg2, g4. 
In Player’s Chess News Christiansen points out that 29 ..., Red! 
30 fe, Be4; 31 Re4, Re4; 32 Kh3, Qe7 wins. 
30 Bf5, Nf5; 31 fg, hg. 
White could now muddy the waters by 32 Re6. 
32 Qd1, Rel; 33 Rel, Rel; 34 Qel, Qf6; 35 Nd7?, Nh4 0-1. 
Here the winner shows the gifts of imagination and persistence, 
English Opening; R. Vaganian—D. Gurevich (Hastings 1982-83) / 
1 Nf3, Nf6; 2 c4, c5; 3 Nc3, e6; 4 23, b6; 5 Bg2, Bb7; 6 0-0, Bel, 
Rel, d6; 8 e4, a6. 
The hedgehog curls up. 
9 d4, cd; 10 Nd4, Qc7; 11 Be3, 0-0; 12 g4, Qc4. 
This line opening exposes the under-belly at b6 and cé6. | 
13 Rel, Qc8; 14 Nd5, Qd8; 15 g5, Ne8; 16 Ne7, Qe7; 17 a4, a 
Bracing for an eventual e5, Black must defend: 17 ..., Nd7 and|i 
b4, a5 or 18 f4 aS to secure c5 for the QN. | 
18 Qb3, e5; 19 Qb6!, ed; 20 Bd4, a5. 
He might have essayed 20 ..., Nc6!? | 
21 Re3, Ra6; 22 Qb5, Nc6; 23 Bf6, Nf6; 24 gf, Qf6; 25 Qb7, Nb4i| 
26 Re7, Qd4; 27 Bfl, Raa8. 
Could try 27 ..., Rb6. 
28 Rf7, Rf7; 29 Qa8, Kg7; 30 Qa5, d5; 31 QbS5. 
On 31 ed, Nd5 is strong while now 31 ..., de; 32 Qe2-consolidate 
31 ..., QOf6; 32 Qe2, Nc6; 33 Bg2, Nd4; 34 Qd2, de; 35 Red, Ral; 
36 Qc3, h5; 37 a5, Kh7. 
Black cannot add to his pressure. 
38 h3, h4; 39 Kh1, Qf2; 40 Qel, Qel; 41 Rel, Nb3; 42 a6, Ra7;4 
Re3, Nc5; 44 b4, Na6; 45 Ra3 1-0. 
cont. on If) 
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Buckley cont. 


Now witness a fluid trading of advantages. 


Torre Attack; R. Vaganian—J.Plaskett (Hastings, 82-83): 1 d4, 


6; 2 Nf3, Nf6; 3 Bg5, h6; 4 Bro, Qf6. 
This sets the stage for a battle of space against two bishops. 
5 Nbd2, d6; 6 c3, Nd7; 7 a4. 





PATRONS 
of 


Lys 

pe White discourages ..., b6, and now Black might be more secure by CalChess 
NNassie: | 7-1 86. 

| te 7... 25; 8 g3, Bg7; 9 Bg2, 0-0; 10 a5. Bryce Perry, Palo Alto 

‘ 0: White improves his position without further commitment. Frank Garosi, Davis 


10 ..., Rb8; 11 0-0, eS. 


This looks premature. Better may be Re83—Nf8—Bd7 while keep- 


ing the pawns back. 
12 e3, Qe7; 13 e4. 
Not a loss of tempo since it covers f5. 
13..., ed; 14 Nd4, Ne5S; 15 Rel, Re8?! 
Better either ..., Bd7 or ..., 24. 
16 Nfl, Nc6; 17 Ne2. 
White does not want a pawn on d4. 


Paul McGinnis, Sacramento 

R.E. Fauber, Sacramento 

Robert Sphar, Texas 

John Marks, Aptos 

Ursula Foster, Modesto 

Ramona W. Gordon, Sacramento 
Joan C. Fauber, Sacramento 


hé, 
17...., Qe5?!; 18 Nfe3, Qc5; 19 Nd5, Ne7; 20 b4, Qc6; 21 Nd4, K. Michael Goodall, Berkeley 
SM ornbiished? Matt Sankovich, Ukiah 
Mission accomplished: ’ 
1 Qd2, Nd5; 23 ed, Rel; 24 Rel, Qd8; 25 a6, Bd4. H.G. Thomas, San Jose 
Re —«*(P 25...., Bd7; 26 ab, Rb7; 27 Nc6, Bc6 (Qf6; 28 Re7); 28 dc is Alfred Hansen, Hillsborough 
strong according to Ron Henley and next move 26 ..., ba is bitter but John A. Sumares, Mountain View 
row sa Kurt P. Douglas, San Jose 
] Larsen would like this game. Lionel Silva, San Bruno 
tence, 27 -, Bd7; 28 BF3, gh. Thomas Allen Cornelius, 


92.83; After ..., Qf8—g7 White’s rook invades. 


29 gh, QT8; 30 Kh2, Re8; 31 Rgl, Kh7; 32 Qf6, Re5; 33 Bdl!, Bf5; 


Sunnyvale 


Bel; ] Robert Lee Patterson 
4 BhS, Bd3; 35 BE7; Re8; 36 Rg3, Bb1; 37 Rf3, Rd8; 38 Bg6, Bg6; 
9 Of, RE8; 40 RFS 1-0. Rancho Cordova 
The notes are based in part on those of Henley in Player’s Chess Louis Schafer, Sacramento 
News, Paul Friedrich, Union City 
14, xt A king hunt is prepared on the opposite flank. James V. Eade, Concord 
andj;  knglish Opening; Y. Seir —A. Kuligowski (Wijk-aan-Zee, ; : 
and Ii pening; elrawan uligo \ 
1983): 1 ¢4, c5; 2 Nf3, Nf6; 3 Nc3, d5; 4 cd, Nd5; 5 e4. Milo B. Terry, Jr., Daly City 
| Astill popular idea of Nimzovich. Max G. Rodel, San Francisco 
' 5.4, Nb4; 6 Bed, Nd3; 7 Ke2, Nf4; 8 Kf1, Ne6. Thomas M. Rogers, Novato 
4;  Youcan also try 8 ..., Be6. 1 
7, Nb | y ; Be Jim Lockhar n 
94, cb; 10 Nd5; g6; 11 Bb2, Bg7; 12 Bg7, Ng7; 13 Nb4. : t, San Jose 
_ White’s active pieces and good center outweigh the silent KR. Robert T. Gordon, Sacamento 
I3..., Nd7? (0-0); 14 d4, Nb6; 15 Bb3, a5; 16 Nd3, a4; 17 Be2. Marvin Gilbert, Sacramento 
‘date (it was better to chop wood by ..., Bg4 . ° \ \ 
rlidates p y ..., Dg. we 
4 Ri, 1843, Qc7; 19 Rel, Bd7; 20 g3, Ned; 21 Kg2, BbS. eee oat Cle 


} Time to get out of the storm by ..., QaS. 
22 Nc5, Qb8; 23 Rb1! 


Luring Black into a cul de sac. 


Alan Kobernat, Hayward 
Doug Beede, San Pablo 


Ra7; 43 seg ge 
13 .., Na3; 24 Rb2, b6; 25 Nad, Re8; 26 Bb3, Qa7; 27 Qd?2. Pat Mayntz, een 
ont) ith threats of either 28 Qh6 or Nc3. Robert Christiansen, Sacramento 


7..., Ba4; 28 Qh6, Bb3; 29 Ng5. 

This is powerful because of the clumsy N on g7. 
 39..., £6; 30 Qh7, Kf8; 31 Rb3, fg; 32 d5, Nc4; 33 Qh8, Kf7; 34 
) RIS, Nf5; 35 Qh7, Kf6: 36 ef, Ne5; 37 Rel, 24; 38 hg, Qd7; 39 95 1-0. 


OUR HEROES 


Patron membership in CalChess keeps on growing, and it grows 
| a unpredictable and unexpected sources. CalChess does not have 
) “Most patron members, but its patrons are real players who care. 
| Our patrons care about chess and what CalChess can do to make 


| ny 


| chess more valuable to young, old, and in-between, to strong and 
| 
| 


| 


Wak. With the kind of growing support our patrons are giving us we 

| My eventually be able to aid short and tall as well. 

| The roster of our patrons is not just a list of names. These are peo- 

| PE Who really love chess. . 

How do you feel about the game? Maybe it would give you a 
sting glow to put some extra bread under our banner. 


CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


David H. Levin, Redwood City 
Loren Ross Mahannah, San Mateo 
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A Player’s View: 
San Jose State University Fall ’82 


by Aaron Stearns 


I walk into the registration area. Craig Mar is around. Jeremy 
Silman and Charles Powell are also playing. Peter Biyiasas arrives 
and tells Francisco Sierra, ‘‘I want to play in the open section.’’ Nick 
deFirmian shows up. This will not be an easy tournament. 

When the first round ends, there are already some upsets. Both 
Mar and Eugene Lubarsky lose. I, myself, am only a bit miffed as an 
expert draws me. Francisco comforts me with the information that 
my opponent has surprised a few people before. Oh well, tomorrow 


I arrive for round two and find that Gabriel Sanchez is also play- 
ing. He took a half point bye for last night. Why didn’t I do that and 
save myself some rating points? 

Sanchez is beaten by James Wahl — my first-round opponent! 
Powell loses to Charles Bidwell. Doug Sailer draws deFirmian, while 
redoubtable Ray Schutt has to settle for a half point against Dave 
Weldon. All the upsetters are experts! What a tournament! 

In round three things finally settle into a fairly normal course. 
Still, Mar is upset again. 

My traveling partner, Dave Weldon, and I head for dinner. We 
end up at Chuck E. Cheese’s Pizza Time Theatre. We expect 
something like Round Table. Boy, are we shocked! The dining room 
has several automated puppets lined up along the far wall. They oc- 
casionally come to life to give a bit of a show that may excite the one- 
year-olds but no one else. While our pizza is cooking, we watch and 
play a few of the over 100 coin-op games. I have to admit my ten- 
sions are relaxed. I am no longer thinking about the tournament, but 
how can I get out of here without being seen? 

The morning of the fourth round promises some excitement with 
the heavy weight battle being Biyiasas (3)—Silman (3). Other top 
struggles are Bidwell (3)—Schutt (2'2), deFirmian (2'’2)—Urquhart 
(22) and my game Stearns (2'’2)—Powell (2) 

The round starts on time, but Silman, who is commuting from San 
Francisco, is not yet here. Time passes. Biyiasas leaves the board. 

Silman arrives and turns the board and clock around. 

Biyiasas returns. ‘‘What are you doing?’’ 

‘*T want the outside chair.’’ Silman answers. 

Biyiasas retorts, ‘‘No, I want the outside chair. I was the first 
player here so I make the choice. That is your penalty for being 
late.”’ 

**T get the choice since I am playing Black.’’ Silman points to the 
clock. ‘*There’s my penalty for being late.’’ 

‘*T was nice; I started it five minutes late.’’ 

**T should lick your boots!’’ They quiet down. Biyiasas takes the 
outside chair. As Biyiasas makes the first move, he says. ‘‘You have 
more winning chances now. I was going to offer a draw.”’ 

Powell plays as though he’s tired. I beat him quickly. Both deFir- 
mian and Schutt win. The Biyiasas—Silman game is drawn. 

While waiting between rounds, I step into the skittles room. Urqu- 
hart is showing someone the way he lost to deFirmian. The position 
looks something like this: 
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Nick had just played RgS. Urquhart cannot see why 1 ..., No) 
Ng5, Qg6 doesn’t work, so he plays it. Nick responds 3 Qh7!, Qhi. 
Nf7 mate. Nice. 

First place will be decided in the games Schutt (3'/2)—deFirnig } 
(3'4), Kenny Fong (3)—Biyiasas (32), and my game Silmy 
(3 4A— Stearns (3%). 

I obtain an early advantage. Silman offers a draw. I accept 
quickly. 

I scan the top boards. DeFirmian is worse. Fong—Biyiasa; j 
drawish. 

Time passes, slowly. 

Finally, some action. A crowd is gathering around the Schy 
deFirmian game. Nick has meticulously worked out of his wor 
position, and he now has the initiative. But he is pressed against tl 
clock. 





Defirmian looks confident. Schutt looks shaky. 

5 Ne6, Qel; 6 Kd3, Qb1; 7 Ke3, Qb2??; 8 Qf8, Kh7. 

Schutt hesitates. . 
9 Qg7 mate. | 


1..., h4; 2 gh, Bh4; 3 Nf4, Qg4; 4 Qf3, Qgl. 
| 


DeFirmian recoils backward. Stunned. 

Biyiasas outplays Fong and ties for first place with Schutt at 4 
Silman, Bidwell, Kevin Binkley, and Stearns tie for third throug 
seventh at 4. 

Another Swiss, like other Swisses. Like the others it developed: 
flavor of its own from the interactions of the players. 


Chico Open 


The 8th Chico Open, directed by Richard Rowe, attracted 33 
players from all over the state to Chico the weekend of Janual 
22-23. They came from Reno in the east, Redding in the north, Poul 
Arena in the west, and Fresno and San Jose in the south. It was?) 
true potpurri of northern California players. 

In the Open section Richard Dost (Chico) scored 5-0 to edge Jame 
MacFarland (Sacramento), who scored 4%. Dan Fuku 
(Cupertino) and Kevin Lewis (San Rafael) rounded out the il 
prize winners with 4. bral 

‘A’: Karl Simon (Chico) and Roy Gobets (Chico) 4-1, | 

‘“‘B’’: Bob Riner (Paradise) 3'2. William Courant (Dublin), Lortl 
Storrs (Chico), and Matt Sankovich (Ukiah) 3. q 

“<@’’+ Barton Bolmen (Chico), John Orr (Chico), Bob Clement | 
(Concord) 2’ 

‘Ty’? Grover Powell (Chico) 2%. 
Burton Fisher (Anderson) 2. 

‘‘E”’ and Unrated: David Webster (Redding) 3%. 
(Anderson) 22. 

Rowe also forwarded some interesting sidelights. Webste ; 
means he will be initially rated at 1716. MacFarland has played 4 
games in four Chico Opens without defeat. His cumulative scol’~ 
ISA-"U. 


Paul Jolly (Anderson) an 


Robert Stel! 
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FRESNO FEBRUARY QUADS 


The Fresno Chess Club ran quads at their new location, the Straw 
Hat Pizza Parlor (Blackstone and Weldon Avenues). Chief director 


»Qhis was Rod Bobo with the assistance of Dave Quarve. 
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ar’ score 
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Topping the premier section was Tom Ashley, Fresno with 3-0. In 
the second section Guy Darr, Charles Guest, and , Anthony 
Maniscalco all tied for first with the scores of 2-1. In the third section 
Tim Antonetti swept to victory with a 3-0. 


SECOND CHICO JUNIOR OPEN 


The second Chico Junior Open held March 12th and directed by 
Dick Rowe with the assistance of John Orr, drew from as far away as 
Santa Rosa. 

Winning at the end were Tim Taylor, Santa Rosa and Burton 

isher, Anderson with 3'4-'4 scores. In a three way tie for 3rd were 
Richard Meamber, Sacramento; Larry Cavalli, Chico, and Curtis 
Simon, Chico with 2-2 scores. 


CHESS GOES TO WAR 
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“‘T thought this was a no-smoking tournament. ”’ 








Our Chess Heritage 
Wilhelm Steinitz and the Modern School | 


by R. E. Fauber 


Combine pride, stubbornness, determination, and the love of a 
good fight and you get the greatest theoretician in chess history, 
Wilhelm Steinitz. Years later Emanuel Lasker said of him, ‘‘He was 
a thinker worthy of a seat in the halls of a University.’’ But had he 
been a faculty member, the department meetings would have become 
brawls. 

When he tried to be nice, Steinitz could write endearments such as, 
‘‘We shall not argue with psuedo critics, who endeavor to obtain a 
cheap popularity by sacrificing the living to the dead. . .”’ Shortly 
after he immigrated to the United States Steinitz found himself the 
butt of the jibes of various journalists. Not to mind, Steinitz encom- 
passed them all in a pilgrimage of diatribes from New York to New 
Orleans. There was a ‘“‘pettifogging, journalistic Yahoo,’ a 
‘miserable literary parade dog’? who was also a ‘‘malicious cad’’ 
and down where there was darkness on the delta dwelt a ‘‘shyster’’ 
journalist on whom he entered ‘‘on the somewhat unpleasant process 
of pulling about his shystering nose and then to rub into it some of 
his own filth, which he tried to throw at me, and which I shall have to 
pick up with a dirty glove at a distance.’’ 

We must remember that Steinitz had no exposure to English until 
he was 25. His prose shows an admirable ability to absorb some of 
the subtler colloquial niceties of the language along with an apprecia- 
tion of Jonathan Swift — which, however, did not extend to Swift’s 
mastery of indirection as a mode of insult. We should also remember 
that Steinitz did not make a lot of friends during his life. 

One man he detested was the puckish problemist Sam Loyd. Loyd 
always liked to compare Steinitz’s play unfavorably with that of 
Morphy. When he was in a good mood. Steinitz liked to make jokes. 
One of his favorite was to show Loyd a Morphy game. Loyd 
would denounce both players as ‘‘third rate’? — whereafter Steinitz 
would reveal that Loyd’s idol Morphy was one of them. Loyd was an 
ingenious problemist but an internationally acknowledged patz at 


play. 





Steinitz about 1866 


Steinitz had a hard life and could never understand those 
mediating personalities, such as his admirer William Underwood 
Potter. In reference to Potter’s attempt to achieve a reconciliation 
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Steinitz about 1876 A scal 
velop 
between Steinitz and his many London enemies, Steinitz expressel ee 
amazement at ‘’a man who bows around a circle and cannot unde. The n 
stand why he is always being kicked in the rear.”’ DNe 
Steinitz was a fighter; he had to be. He spent his childhood an } khg re 
youth in poverty. After introduced to chess at age 12 he had to make 
a set and board out of wood scraps and a calico table cloth. By din 
of great effort and an indomitable fighting spirit he managed to fig! 5, 
his way to the top rung of the chess ladder — and a life of poverty, veak ple 
He was born May 14, 1836 of poor Jewish parents in Prague | ,,,. for 
Steinitz’s father urged him toward the relatively secure life ofa spect 
Talmudic scholar. Steinitz, however, showed great mathematicd ncketed 
ability and eventually migrated to Vienna to enter its Polytechnicum Piva 
Institute. He pursued his studies with only summer clothing for wea mei 


all year round. To supplement his income — indeed to keep himsél' | y,,,, i 
in food and lodging — he began to play chess for stakes at variow | Vinita 
coffee houses. The opportunity came quite by accident when the | bse The 
shabbily dressed Steinitz was kibitzing a game at the Cafe Romerii | 86 | 
1858. 1888), 
One of the players looked up and said, ‘‘Do you play chess too” } pajiy gr, 
Steinitz replied with youthful eagerness, ‘‘Oh yes, and I can ab | jaye opy 
play blindfold.’’ fessor, wi 
The amused habitues matched him up with the strongest playet a Hi 
available, and contempt turned into admiration as he dispatched tht | gy ,, 
fellow with a scintillating attack. Someone introduced him to tht | jy of 
halls of the Vienna Chess Club, where he was quickly recognized Champio 
an up-and-comer. From 1856-61 he moved up from third place (0 | \ho were 
first in the club championship and was sent to the London, 1862 Raid, « 
tournament as ‘‘Austria’s Champion.”’ mstruct 
Although he did not fare well, in the London tournamétl, | janyio, 
finishing 6th and winning a whole 5 pounds in prize money, he at } jy) <9, 
tracted a lot of attention because of his dashing attack play. Later | je fair 
described his style at the time: ‘‘I did not play with the object to Wl {a4 oy ¢ 
directly, but to sacrifice a piece.’’ Wheney 
Knowing nothing of the language, Steinitz still liked the chess a ) jy. 4) 
mosphere of London and made it his home for the next 20 years. He 


Me Mos 
ecked out an existence by playing for stakes, and many were eager (0 Aknowle 





\( 








sit across from him at the board. Even losses were enjoyable Whe! | jy. , 
playing Mr. Steinitz because they were so brilliant. Here is a good et: likertort 
ample from 1864. Komptly 

Giuoco Piano; Amateur—W. Steinitz: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bet, ‘Lindon, | 
Bc5; 4 c3, Nf6; 5 d4, ed; 6 e5, d5; 7 Bb5, Ne4; 8 Nd4, 0-0. ie Vienn 

They dubbed him the Austrian Morphy because Steinitz always Anders 
developed quickly and lusted after the enemy king. White should ih Blac 
have tried 8 cd but still stands inferior because his imposing pa¥! ‘ishing ¢ 
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Steinitz cont. 


enter is fixed. Here 9 Nc6, Bf2 is obvious poison, as any paying 
customer can see. 
9 Bc6, be; 10 0-0, Ba6; 11 Rel, f6; 12 e6. 
White resists Opening lines and certainly resists 12 Nc6, Bf2: 13 
Khl, Bel when Black has it all. 
;  12..., Qd6; 13 Be3, £5; 14 Qad, f4!; 15 e7, Qe7; 16 Qa6, fe: 17 fe. 
f2! 
ities many threats such as 18 ..., Raf8 and 19 ..., Rg2. 
18 Qc6, Raf8; 19 Qd5, Kh8; 20 Nf3, Qh4! 





My 6G) 
Ei 


He mS | 
A scarcely refusable offer, although 21 Qe4 might allow White to 
develop his queen-side. On 21 QcS, Rg2 and even 22 Kh1, Rh?. 


| . J 
| fake ‘| 
s 


xpress’ | 21 Nh4, Be3! 

t unde: © The main line is 22 h3, Rfl, 23 Kh2, Bgl; 24 Khl, Ng3 mate. 
NNg6, hg; 23 3, Re2; 24 Kh, Rel; 25 Kg2, Rel; 26 Kh3, Nf2; 27 

ood ani } Kid, Ri4!; 28 gf, Red 0-1. 

to make he 

By din Winning a Name 

to fish! | from 1862-65 Steinitz also won some matches from relatively 

POVETI). | yeak players and then came clear first at Dublin, 1865. This set the 

Pra | age for a match with Adolf Anderssen in which the backers of the 

ue ot (apective players put up 100 pounds a side, the winner eventually 

ematicl » pocketed 50. : 

chnicut | ~ Howard Staunton, stung that so many had surpassed his prom- 

a Wer p tence in the preceding 20 years, urged in the ///ustrated London 

fms News that Steinitz should back out of such a joke of a mismatch. 

‘nen ti Seinitz Was not impressed — besides he needed the money win or 


| lise, The result, to almost everyone’s surprise, was a Steinitz victory 
omer } ty 8.6. Later Steinitz wrote in his International Chess Magazine 
i t88), “. . . | have frequently expressed my doubts whether I was 
3S er tally stronger than Anderssen. . . when I defeated him. . . And ] 
Can a0 | have often thought and still think that probably the German pro- 
‘sor, Who stood no chance against Morphy, could at the time have 
xalen me in a longer match.” 

Such remarks — and there are other similar ones — raise the ques- 
lo of What year Steinitz thought he merited the title of World 
Vampion. In 1887, writing of attacks upon him by chess editors 
Hho were glad to puff anyone as his superior at the slightest excuse 
said,“ . | have been used to it for 20 years that according to the 
‘structions in certain journalistic quarters everyone in turn was the 
ampion during that period excepting myself. . . | naturally have to 
ach some greater value to the champion title, which I feel sure | 
wefairly and honorably earned, and which I am still ready to de- 
‘ion fair and honorable terms.”? 


st player 
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n to the 
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ct to Wil | 
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. 
shoal Nhenever Steinitz first discovered himself worthy of the cham- 
an te ‘Ms ttle, it certainly could have been no later than 1873. By that 
ail most other chess enthusiasts had, however grudgingly, to 
i: ail ‘inowledge his supremacy. He beat H.E Bird in 1866, then he 

Nd Joseph Blackburne in a quicky match in 1870. Johannes 
200d ox dkert ‘ec . 5 3 . . . e . 

wort came to London in 1872, and the anti-Steinitz forces 
3 Bo /Kimptly matched them only to see Zukertort fall by 7-1. He won 
; ‘don, 1872 ahead of Blackburne and Zukertort. Then he went to 
oe ‘Vienna, 1873 tournament. 
> shoul ‘i 'ssen was there as was Louis Paulsen. Steinitz tied for first 
ng pavl , Blackburne and won the playoff match. This and the other 

‘ishing successes gained him the post as chess columnist for The 
p. 1B 
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Field **Yhe Country Gentleman’s Newspaper.’’ It was quite a tony 
boost and enabled Steinitz to enjoy a decade of relative financial 
security. 

His column became the model for thoroughness in analysis and 
depth in positional insight. From 1873 to 1882 Steinitz not only syn- 
thesized the received principles of his predecessors and extrapolated 
still more principles from the practice of Anderssen, Paulsen, and 
Morphy but also expounded them to a doubting public, which 
preferred his variations to his insights. 

Steinitz did not invent very much new. He took great pride in 
describing a ‘‘hole’’ in the position — a term he introduced in 1886 
to define a square which can be occupied by enemy pieces because of 
weaknesses in the pawn structure. 

For the most part he borrowed concepts from others. From 
Paulsen he discovered the value of two bishops. From Morphy, 
whose play inspired him to go all out for chess, he took the value of 
superior development and domination of the center. He acknowl- 
edged the contribution of Simon Winawer in the exploitation of 
doubled pawn complexes. Over the next 20 years his teachings firmly 
established ‘‘the modern school.’’ By 1893 all the rising stars, who 
supplanted most of his rivals at the head of tournament results, em- 
braced his principles in one way or another. 

What Steinitz did that was so revolutionary was that he took the 
various theses and anti-theses of the game and made them into a syn- 
thesis. 

The theory of Steinitz attempted to transform chess from an art in- 
to a science. In his time there were a myriad of masters who knew the 
accepted maxims: develop quickly, control the center, don’t weaken 
your king-side pawns etcetera. They were regarded, however, like a 
school of artists — all of whom knew the rules of perspective and 
how to make sepia on their paint palettes. Still, a few were markedly 
better than others at producing beautiful art works. This was because 
of artistic genius. 

The chess public adored sacrifices and combinations. The few 
great players were chess geniuses who produced combinations from 
the extra fertility of their imaginations. Either you had the gift or you 
did not. 

To Steinitz this was abhorrent on two grounds. His background of 
poverty reminded him how hard he had to work to get anywhere. 
His mathematical and engineering background told him that anyone 
with the proper training could solve an equation or build a bridge. 
He believed that chess, too, must have a set of laws. an inner logic 
which, once understood, would lead the player to select the right 
move. He set out not to discard the wisdom of the past but to make it 
a cohesive entity. 


The Theory of Steinitz 


To create a code of laws required a firm beginning. Like Rene 
Descartes, Steinitz resolved to begin at the beginning. Descartes: 


decided to doubt everything. After that it became clear to him that 
the act of doubt involved the process of thought. That he was think- 
ing testified to the fact that he was alive (‘‘I think, therefore, I am’’). 
From there he found insights in “‘the clear light of reason.’’ After that 
he really got rolling and reconstructed the whole universe 
in winter camp during a military campaign in Belgium. Steinitz began 
the same way. The given was the initial position. You had but to look 
at the board to see it was there. Furthermore, the forces were bal- 
anced. Once White moved the equilibrium was disturbed. Black’s 
countermove might either restore the equilibrium or unbalance 
things further. 

Each move strengthened a force’s influence on some sector of the 
board while weakening it somewhere else. One side might gain ad- 
vantages on one side of the board while the opponent was gaining ad- 
vantages on the other. It was still an equilibrium. 

Remember also that Steinitz had begun his career as an attacking 
player. Despite his attempt to thrust attack into the background it 
still obsessed him. This was highly fortuitous for his theory. No one 
can ever win a chess game without first attacking. The essence of 
chess is the generation of threats. Now Steinitz asked himself, 
‘‘What justifies an attack?’’ 


cont. on p. 114 








Steinitz cont. 


Steinitz gave particularly close examination to the incandescent 
creations of Morphy and to his own swashbuckling efforts in his 
endeavor to answer that question. The answer was that you can only 
attack if you have first gained some advantage. In successful attacks 
the defender had always first disrupted the balance of position in a 
way unfavorable to him. Attack stems from advantage, even if only 
on a local sector of the board. Rigorously Steinitz argues that when 
you have an advantage, you must attack to exploit it. Failure to at- 
tack spells the dissipation of the advantage. Put another way, there is 
no advantage unless it is exploited. The whole purpose of advantages is 
to use them in facilitating the inevitable attack. As a more homely 
illustration, suppose you have a great open file and two active 
knights on the king-side, and you decide to play around with your 
queen-side pawns. You are employing a lot of power uselessly on one 
side of the board while losing time and probably making weaknesses 
on another side of the board where your opponent has more force. 


Who’s Ahead? 


So what are all these advantages of which Steinitz was always 
speaking? These had basically been laid out by his forbears. 
Repeatedly in his book, Modern Chess Instructor, Steinitz approv- 
ingly cites Howard Staunton (who did not like Steinitz and repeated- 
ly said so in print). Philidor, LaBourdonnais, Morphy, Anderssen, 
and Paulsen all get their due. 

There is no single place you can go to get a coherent theory of 
Steinitz. His Modern Chess Instructor is mostly given over to heavy 
analysis of openings. His annotations over almost 20 years in the col- 
umns of The Field and The International Chess Magazine are the 
principal sources. The masters who succeeded him in the chess 
limelight had to study Steinitz for years, just as Steinitz spent years 
formulating his theory of the game. Other than a massacre of 
Blackburne in 1876, Steinitz abstained from competitive chess from 
Vienna, 1873 until Vienna 1882 and then for another three years until 
his match with Zukertort. The interim he filled with studying, think- 
ing, and writing. 

The result has been that other masters have presented a more con- 
cise and coherent presentation of Steinitz than he — or at least they 
thought they did. Siegbert Tarrasch taught a ‘‘Reader’s Digest’’ ver- 
sion of Steinitz’s theories in his voluminous writings. Lasker 
presented a philosophical Steinitz in his Manual of Chess. Max Euwe 
in The Development of Chess Style broke out some of the key factors 
of Steinitz’s theory so that it seemed Steinitz was just carrying along 
like his theoretical forbears. 

Basically, the Steinitz teachings recognize a number of advantages 
and urge that you accumulate an advantage here and another there un- 
til you have formed the positional basis for attack. 

The foremost advantage was material. In theory Steinitz believed 
all opening gambits to be unsound. ‘‘The only way to refute a gambit 
is to accept it.’’ he wrote. He eagerly pounced on every gambit pawn 
which came his way. (In fact, he could have taken a number of 
lessons from Larry Evans on how to take pawn sacrifices. Despite his 
famed defensive technique, Steinitz scored worst when offered a 
gambit. In his career he won 29 such games while losing 25 with 15 
draws.) He wrote, ‘‘It. . . follows that theoretically as well as prac- 
tically among first-class masters of equal strength, not a single Pawn 
can be given up by either party at any stage of the game without at 
least greatly endangering the result, unless it can be soon recovered.’’ 

Steinitz also placed value on the advantage of space, although his 
stubborn defensive proclivities, which involved frequent trips to the 
back rank for all the pieces forced him not to emphasize it. Most im- 
portant was space in the center, and here Steinitz contributed to 
defensive technique by innovations in holding the ‘‘strong-point 
center.’’ After 1 e4, eS; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 BbS, d6 Black wants to main- 
tain a pawn on eS to restrict White’s central influence. Sometimes he 
played ..., Bd7—Nge7—g6—Bg?7 just to hang onto the pawn block- 
ing White’s attack. 

Of course the attacking value of an advantage in mobility could 
not be denied, but Steinitz looked upon this as a fleeting value. The 
opponent could always bring out more force or exchange the advanc- 
ing forces of his antagonist. Still, Morphy had shown dramatically 
how an advantage in development and a few sharply opened lines 
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could quickly lead to decisive attack, and Steinitz had never dou}, seit 
it. He only doubted the technique of Morphy’s oppon: 
on those occasions. At one 
Finally, there was the matter of pawn structure. Steinitz never{y sell MV 
elaborated on all the ramifications of what is good pawn stryqy act, t 
and what is bad. He identified the weakness of the isolated payy, and or 
stemming from the weakness of the square in front of it, an{) lasting 
demonstrated how to play against such a weakness in his mg which 
against Zukertort in 1886. which 
His most important concept in evaluating pawn structure way) the Mc 
idea of the hole.’’ ‘‘The later term which is now generally accep; The 
as a technical definition, was first used by the author in The Inte, P!¢ UF 
tional Chess Magazine of November 1886 where the disadvan, °W" @ 
which it is intended to describe was first pointed out, and it ism 0” d 
important for the learner fully to appreciate that disadvantage, } have b 
‘hole’ means a square on the third or fourth row in front of aPy conscic 
after the two adjoining Pawns have been moved or captured, , foolha 
hole or a weak square are still more troublesome when the oppo 
is enabled to open the file on which they are situated for his Que 
and Rooks. In the opening or middle part a hole or weak squary If y 
most dangerous in the centre or on the King’s side before Queen volum! 
exchanged, but in the ending such weak points are generally m the Im| 
troublesome on the Queen’s side.”’ did nol 


| theory 
Square Contro Hood! 


This points to an aspect of the theory of Steinitz which neithe} table 0 
nor his followers fully developed. There are pieces and pawns,# he acce 
there are squares. The purpose of the pieces is to control squar Stub 
and once you control the right squares you can deliver mate. Stein: m0s! © 
following Staunton, called attention to the strength of two pir !8I, | 
abreast rather than ranked diagonally (e.g. d4 and e5). They fom Moderr 
a barrier. Steinitz going a step beyond even noted how the conti ist un 
a weak square on the queen-side could profoundly affect event) Com 
the king-side. Most of the time we focus our attention on squt grandn 
which have pieces on them. Steinitz was beginning to focus on tht SUCCESS 
fluence over a long range of simply controlling some vital squé greatest 
“Once you have a knight securely lodged on K6 you can go tose PP! 
Your game plays itself,’’ he wrote. his Ow! 

The theory of Steinitz was a magnificent and secure edifice. fit "> 4 
its base Tarrasch made an adaptation. It became the fulcrum atoe Stein 
which Lasker developed his theory of chess as a fight. Lasker wa the cha 
first to call attention to the fundamental importance of Steitii lo chal 
stress on equilibrium. | a 

In a sensational article in the January, 1885 issue of The Inter Bi) dd 
tional Chess Magazine Steinitz wrote an astoundingly controv acham 
piece, ‘‘Paul Morphy and the Play of His Time.’’ Steinitz appa 
the chess world, particularly the American chess world, by claitt 


that Morphy did not play brilliant chess. He played positional cis In : 
genera 
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ceinitZ cont. 

At one point he wrote, “‘It would be misleading if we were to repre- 
sent Morphy’s play as a model for our time, when, as a matter of 
fact, the game has made progress since his period in all directions, 
and on the other hand we believe his reputation will shine in a more 
lasting light if we call attention to his feel for the balance of position, 
which requires an almost instinctive judgment in its application, and 
which has been cultivated and trained to a much higher degree since 
he Morphy period.” 

The balance of position. While his contemporaries were trying to 
pile up some small advantages so as to win, Lasker developed his 
own acute sense Of balance of position. He often disturbed to his 
own disadvantage with the aim of getting a win out of what might 
have been a routine draw. But he never overthrew the equilibrium 
consciously to the extent that he was playing into a loss — as by a 
foolhardy attack. 


The Steinitz Paradox 


If you compare the theory of Steinitz, as culled from his 
voluminous notes, with the play of Steinitz the competitor, you get 
the impression that many times, particularly in the opening, Steinitz 
did not play by Steinitz’s theory at all. Sometimes he played by his 
theory — solid openings, thematic middle games when he was in the 
mood, or he had to because he was way down in the tournament 
table or the match score. But, when things were just coasting along, 
he accepted gambits and he also played them. 

Stubborn and prideful, he was also an independent thinker, and 
most of his opening play derived from his independent analysis. In 
1891, when he was about to bring out the second volume of the 
Modern Chess Instructor, he wrote that producing the book was the 
first time he had ever studied the openings systematically. 

Commenting about a victory that marked Tarrasch as a rising 
srandmaster at Manchester, 1890, Isidor Gunsberg wrote, ‘‘In the 
success Of Dr. Tarrasch, Steinitz’s method of play has achieved its 
greatest triumph. . . But the scholar is acting more faithfully on the 
precepts of the teacher than the master himself, who will often forget 
his own teachings and adhere to crotchety lines of play in the open- 
ings, a thing which Tarrasch never does.”’ 

Steinitz liked a chess challenge; they were far more pleasant than 
ihe challenges to his livelihood and integrity in real life. He also liked 
lochallenge his rivals by playing weird lines. Somehow it is hard to 


| believe that a world champion could keep the opening 1 e4, e5; 2 f4, 
The Int “3 04 in his repertoire for at least 20 years. It may be playable, but 
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-achampion has an obligation to his public. 


| Stormy Career 


itional cls) !n 1873 life looked secure for Steinitz. He had a steady job; he was 





-onp. Iii 


generally recognized as the world’s best player. He had turned back 
ihe challenges of his two chief rivals, Zukertort and Blackburne. No 
olher chess player has ever had the luxury of becoming the best and 
then having the time to devote to formulating a comprehensive 
theory of the game. 

still Steinitz had his enemies. He always had enemies. And his 
memes Kept hoping they could find someone who could dethrone 
the curmudgeonly champion. Blackburne tried again in 1876 and lost 
Es straight. ‘‘Mr. Steinitz’’ was still the boss lion of the chess 
pride, 
| In 1879 Leopold Hoffer and Zukertort founded the Chess Month- 
I. In its pages criticism of Mr. Steinitz became so regular it should 
have been christened a regular department — like the games section. 
they were not hooting at Steinitz’s claims to being the leader of the 
modern”? school of chess, they were nattering at his manners. 
Seinitz Was not a champion to be suffered gladly. There was some 
tidence lO suggest that Hoffer managed to alienate the publisher of 
The Field from Steinitz. At any rate Steinitz had a quarrel and was 
iimissed as columnist in 1882. Hoffer took the column over and 
‘ontinued it until 1912. 

After years of inactivity Steinitz had been hounded from the 
ish Chess scene and had to reenter competitive chess from 
aa necessity. He chose the Vienna tournament of 1882, one of 

fongest In many a year. Winawer, Zukertort, Blackburne, 

dulsen, and the rapidly rising Mikhail Chigorin were all there. For- 


tunately for Steinitz it was a long tournament, which enabled him to 
shake the rust and cobwebs from his competitive form. At the end of 
34 rounds he managed 24 points, enough to tie Winawer for first. 
The management insisted on a two game play-off to determine first 
prize. 

In the first game Steinitz achieved a tremendous advantage by 
sacrificing two rooks and a mess of pawns for a piece. Then he 
blundered and Winawer won. The situation looked dismal, par- 
ticularly since Winawer came out of the opening in the second game 
looking better in a game he need but draw. This brought out the 
fighter in Steinitz. Although it is hardly one of Steinitz’s best crea- 
tions, the game very aptly illustrates his famous tenacity and ability 
to maneuver until his opponent cracked. 

Three Knights Game; S. Winawer—W. Steinitz (Vienna, 1882): 1 
e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6, 3 Nec3, 26. 

At this time the Four Knights game was not only recognized as 
solid but also feared. Steinitz tries something weird to stir up winning 
chances. 

4 d4, ed; 5 Nd4, Bg7; 6 Nc6, be; 7 Bd3, Ne7; 8 0-0, d6; 9 Qel, 0-0; 
10 f3, h6; 11 Be3, Kh7; 12 Qd2, £5; 13 Rael, fe; 14 fe, Rfl; 15 Rf. 

White has not been showing any signs of ambition. For example, 
11 Qh4 was more energetic. White should attack or his advantage 
will fade. That was the moral obligation of Steinitz’s laws, but White 
is less interested in laws and morals than prize money — keep solid, 
draw the guy, and take the top ransom without taking chances. Not 
as easy against Steinitz. 

15 ..., Be6; 16 Ne2, c5; 17 Nf4, Bg8; 18 b3, Qd7; 19 Rf3, RF8; 20 
Rh3, Bf7. 

One of those Steinitz defensive moves which makes the least con- 
cession to the adversary. White threatened 21 Ng6, Ng6; 22 Bhé. 

21 Nd5, h5; 22 Ne7. 

Rather a premature simplification when White must carry the 
burden of advantage. Now Black has open lines for both bishops. In- 
stead 22 c4 solidifies his centralized knight and 22 Bg5 was another 
thought which was not wholly out of line. 

22 ..., Qe7; 23 Rf3, Kg8; 24 Bg5, Qe5; 25 Bh6, Re8; 26 Bg7, Kg7. 

White gradually goes downhill since 27 Qa5, Qd4 and c4. White’s 
KP is eminently attackable while Black’s QRP is a very remote 
target. 

27 Qf4?!, Qf4; 28 Rf4, c4!; 29 be, Re5; 30 Rf1, Re5; 31 Kf2, Bc4; 
32 Ke3, Be6; 33 Rb1, Kf6; 34 a3, Ra5; 35 Ral, KeS. 

This is so reminiscent of those Swiss System tournaments where 
the weekend player gets paired with the top master in the last round. 
The rabbit will be tickled to death with just a draw but finds himself 
better out of the opening and offered attacking opportunities. The 
top master, his attention alerted, begins to play better and better. 
The initiative fades; the attack fades. Soon the weekend rabbit finds 
himself in a passive position. Then, he cracks. It is very hard to 
believe that White could not still have drawn simply by 36 h4 fol- 
lowed by g3 if 36..., Ra4; 37 c3, Bc4; 38 Bc2. 

36 h3?!, Ra4; 37 c3, Bce4, Bc2; 38 Ra6; 39 24? 

This gives the game away. Surely 39 h4 must be still the best 
chance. Black has the aggressive rook, but it is not really that ag- 
gressive because it cannot readily shift attacking fields. Now White’s 
pawns become fixed on the color of the enemy bishop. 

39 ..., h4, 40 a4, Rb6; 41 Rb1, Rb1; 42 Bb1, Bfl; 43 Kf3, 25; 44 
Ba2, c6; 45 Bf7, Bd3. 

Obviously 46 Bg6, a5, and both the QRP and KP can be 
simultaneously subjected to attack. 

46 Kf2, Kf4; 47 a5, Be4; 48 Bcd, d5; 49 Ba6é, c5; 50 Bc8, c4; 51 a6, 
Ke5; 52 Bd7, d4; 53 cd, Kd4; 54 Ke2, Bd3 and 0-1 in 66. 

Following this tournament Steinitz toured the United States and 
met friendly and enthusiastic receptions wherever he went. Resolving 
to settle in America, Steinitz still returned to London for the great 
1883 Congress. Zukertort was blazing and won by three points over 
Steinitz. It was not a bad showing in an event which included 
Winawer, Chigorin, and Blackburne to finish second by 2% points, 
but Zukertort took the occasion to trumpet his claims to interna- 
tional supremacy. He styled himself variously champion of the world 
and ‘‘tournament champion of the world.’’ Steinitz retreated to his 
haven in the New World still shaking his trans-atlantic fist in anger 
and rejection. 

cont. on p. 116 
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Steinitz cont. 


The two were bent on a collision course. They both lusted to meet 
each other head-on. First they had a round in the journals. Part of 
the reason Steinitz founded The International Chess Magazine in 
1885 must have been to be better able to take Mr. Zukertort to task 
in a column he labeled ‘‘Personal and General.’’ It was personal and 
seldom general. Steinitz did not like Zukertort as a person. 

Through the intercession of seconds they came to terms — time 
limit of 15 moves an hour and a stake of $2,000. The match was to 
begin in New York on January 11, 1886. 

The American public was titilated, and the press went wild. There 
had been Morphy, the all-conquering hero, but his matches took 
place in Europe. Now the United States had the honor of being host 
to the first ‘‘official’’? world championship match. There were always 
numbers of journalists at each of the three match sites — New York, 
St. Louis, and New Orleans. 

Like the general press today, the reporters of that time knew next 
to nothing about chess, and, just as TV cameras today like to focus 
on crowd reaction and cheerleaders at football games, the press in 
1886 concentrated their journalistic skills on the spectators and the 
hangers-on. A few valuable scenes emerged from this melange.* 


One vignette underscores the straitened living standards of profes- 
sional chess players of the time. During the New York phase 
Steinitz’s daughter, who could not afford a winter coat, stood shiver- 
ing in the vestibule in January weather hawking programs and 
photographs to spectators in order to earn a few extra dollars for the 
family. 

A St. Louis scene has Steinitz and Zukertort dining with each 
other. The reporter describes, ‘‘Zukertort, attending the wing of a 
duck, asked: Steinitz what would you have done if I had played RX- 
BP? PXR, replied Steinitz, digging out a bonne bouche from the 
duck’s breast. Q-N6 check, said Zukertort, reaching for a glass of 
beer. K-B1. What is in that dish of mashed potatoes? QXP at R6 
check. No thanks, no sugar. K-B2, please pass the bread. And so it 
went on.”’ 

These two eminent paladins were enemies at daggers drawn. They 
had attacked and insulted each other for more than a decade, yet 
they were dining and analyzing. World chess would surely be the bet- 
ter today if Karpov and Korchnoi had occasionally shared a duck 
together after a hard game. 

During the New York phase Steinitz took the first game in good 
style. Then Zukertort rammed three consecutive victories down 
Steinitz’s throat. The match moved to St. Louis, and Steinitz 
mustered all his resources for combat. Relentlessly Steinitz evened 
the score: two wins, a draw, then a win in the 9th game which in- 
volved a myriad of positional themes on Steinitz’s part coupled with 
some helpful Zukertort inaccuracies. Zukertort knew positional 
chess too, and he knew that with the isolated pawn or pawn couple 
he had to generate attack. Steinitz, however, showed nice timing, 
blunted the threats and protected the vital targets. One may explain 
Zukertort’s inaccuracies more readily by frustration than by lack of 
positional understanding. To go for a thematic attack and, in mid- 
course, suddenly to switch to playing for a draw is a difficult transi- 
tion for anyone. 

On to New Orleans and Zukertort’s fate. He had been in frail 
health since London, 1883 and had been self-dosing himself with 
drugs (he was a physician). Still, despite the rigors of travel, he had a 
16 day intermission between the St. Louis and New Orleans phase. 
Zukertort drew the 10th game in short order, but in the 11th game he 
built an active position and proceeded to fiery attack. 

Four Knights Game: J. Zukertort—W. Steinitz (New Orleans, 
1886): 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Nc3, Nf6; 4 Bb5, Bb4; 5 0-0, 0-0; 6 
Nd5, Nd5; 7 ed, e4; 8 dc, ef; 9 Qf3, dc; 10 Bd3, Bd6; 11 bs. 

Steinitz held the view that 11 c4-Bc2-d4 was the correct plan. This 
is curious in view of the fact that 11 c4 voluntarily creates a ‘“‘hole.”’ 
Black can make the QP push difficult and probably sterile. Zuker- 
tort’s maneuver is by analogy with the Ruy Lopez. Important differ- 
ences here are that White never gets a healthy attack against a crippled 
*Chess journalists today might profit by paying a little less attention 
to TN’s and ‘‘circulate’’ more so as to pick up the color and at- 
mosphere revolving around a tournament. 
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majority. White could just play directly for a draw here or gg 
directly offer one, but Zukertort is White. He does not see how}; 
can lose, so why not play on a while? | 

11 ..., Qg5!; 12 Bb2, Qd2; 13 Bcl, Qa5; 14 Bf4, Be6; 15 Rag 
Rfe8; 16 Re3, Bd5. 

You don’t need a telegrapher to tell you that Zukertort wants , 
attack. He is banking on the superior lateral mobility of two heay 
pieces to send it home. Steinitz later preferred to treat the attack wij 
even more contempt by 16 ..., Qa2 and gives 17 Bd6, cd; 18 Qed, % 
19 Qd4, Qa3; 20 b4, a5. Lasker suggests here simply 17 Qh3, of; | 
Re8, Re8; 19 Bd6, cd; 20 Qd7. 

17 Bh7, Kh7; 18 Qh5, Kg8; 19 Rh3, f6! 

Black prevents mate and has the resource 20 Bd6, cd; 21 ¢ 

Qd2. 

20 Qh7, Kf7; (a long series of repetitions — you had to repeats 
times in this match to claim a draw) 31 QhS5, Ke7. 

Black’s queen does heavy duty at a distance: 32 Re3, Kf8; 33 Qiy 


Bg8; 34 Rfel??, Qel. Nor is 32 Bd6, Kd6; 35 c4, Rh8 much good, 


32 Re3, Kf8; 33 Qh8, Bg8; 34 Bh6é. 

Zukertort has not been willing to settle for a draw, but noj 
Steinitz shows defense at its finest, a quiet defensive move whic} 
breaks the bonds White has held on the position. 
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34 ..., Re7!; 35 Re7, Ke7. 


After 36 Qg7, Bf7 there are no reasonable checks, and Black cat 
consolidate his gains. 

36 Bg7, Qf5; 37 Rel, Kf7; 38 Bh6, Qh7; 39 Qh7, Bh7; 40 c4, a5; 41 
Be3, c5; 42 Rdl, a4 0-1. 

Zukertort managed some more draws, but could never dent the 
grim Steinitz for a point. He lost 10-5 with 5 draws. It shattered him. 
In his final victory Steinitz even played his very own gambil 
although he had been careful only to play solid openings before thal 
By that time Zukertort may have been talking to himself. Nothing he 
did went right. 

He had done one thing. He had created an ‘‘official’’ world cham: 
pion. Both had agreed before the match that this was a world chan 
pionship match, not just a match. No other player cared to dispulé 
this disposition. The world championship title became a question 0} 
who could beat the champ and would he even let them play again 
him. In Steinitz’s time this never became a problem. He was ready 0 
meet anyone — he needed the prize money for his family. And 
Steinitz liked to play the best, although the rest of the chess world, 
less acute, had not yet recognized their quality. 

When some eager Cuban magnates proposed a world champion: 
ship match in Havana with Steinitz to pick his opponent, he was gli 
to comply. The man must be Mikhail Ivanovich Chigorin, the stat 0! 
the north. Chigorin, whose love of chess was such as to cause him t0 
labor at the thankless editorial and organizational tasks which make 
chess flourish, did not emerge as a first class player until his 
magazine, Chess Bulletin, had gone bankrupt. He placed highly cot 
sistently in tournaments but never gained the palm. Critics hooted 
the choice, but history amply proved Steinitz’s good judgment. 





Meeting the Challenge 


In 1889, when they met in Havana, Chigorin had a thorough 
appreciation of Steinitz’s weaknesses. One of them was his theor} 
and the other was his application of his theory in home analysis 0! 
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© Or eva steinilZ cont. 
-€ hows! the openings. Much of Chigorin’s reputation as a gambit player 
derives from his consistent adoption of the Evans Gambit against the 
IS Rael, formidable Steinitz. 
_ No, no. Chigorin knew that Steinitz did not defend well against 


| Wants) jhe Evans Gambit. The journalists had him as the chivalric knight of 


WO heaiy jhe combinational school. Steinitz, by contrast, played dry positional 
(tack with | chess. Of whatever chess school, Steinitz was a journalist too and 
8 Qed, of wote that it was an encounter of a ‘‘young master 
h3, 96; ' of the old school and an old master of the young school.”’ 
| Steinitz won the match by 10-6. There was only one draw, they 
| went at each other so hard. Steinitz lost the majority of Black’s but 
-d; 21 of had a crushing edge as White because Chigorin was experimenting 
yith an idea which later became Chigorin’s Defense. Steinitz would 
repeat a begin 
with 1 Nf3 come d5, 2: d4, Bg4. These two played for more than 
3; 33 Qhi money at stake. They were trying to use their best antagonist to devel- 
*h good.. | opideas. At the time of the match Steinitz was just doing research for 


the Modern Chess Instructor and just finding out in any systematic 

yay what others thought about openings. He had his own opinions 

' and played them fearlessly. Chigorin wanted new paths to new ideas 

, and was just feeling his way toward them. 

On principle they did not differ so much, but on its application 

they were both going in different directions. 

' After Steinitz published his Modern Chess Instructor Chigorin 
iook exception to two of his lines, one in the Evans and the other in 
he Two Knights Defense. Steinitz put up $750 of his own money to 
iy theoretical conclusions in these two lines, and Chigorin handily 
yon both of them. 

) |n 1891 Steinitz won another world championship match from 
idor Gunsberg. Again the choice was despised, but the 6-4 result 

} amply justified Gunsberg’s place in history as one of the greatest 
players Of his age. Gunsberg also drew Chigorin in match play. He 
was a good player and understood a great deal about Steinitz’s 
‘theories’? than he ever cared to let on. 

li was time for a rematch with Chigorin, in Havana in 1892. 
Seinitz at 57 was hardly a young puppy, but he enjoyed playing in 
loreign cities where he had not yet made any enemies. Chigorin en- 
joyed playing — anywhere. The match took a bizarre but predictable 
use, Steinitz started out looking for vengeance for his defeat, or 

‘rather the defeat of his theoretical innovations in his cable match 
wth Chigorin. In the Evans Gambit he was smothered 4-1 and on the 
White side of the Two Knights Defense his 9 Nh3 sunk by 3-1. 

What saved him was that, in his darkest hours, he reached into 

inself for sounder openings, more like his principles and less like 

lis private analysis. He had to resort to such desperation tactics as 
uly as the fourth game. Steinitz, the founder of the ‘‘modern”’ 

a chat Stool, felt constrained at last to play a sound opening! The result 

id chat Wa One Of his most beautiful games. — 

o diane Ruy Lopez; W. Steinitz—M. Chigorin (Match, 1892); 1 e4, e5; 2 

ect NB, Neb; 3 BbS, Nf6; 4 d3, d6; 5 c3, g6; 6 Nbd2, Bg7; 7 Nf1, 0-0; 8 

5 acs By, Nd7; 9 Ne3, Nes; 10 Be2, Ne6; 11 h4, Ne7; 12 h5,d5. | 

,, | Stthat a Steinitz principle of modern chess to meet a wing at- 

s ready 10 ak by counterplay in the center? Steinitz will soon cede s ace by 

rily. And an * i ae ; ne Soak Mest Pe: SPe a 

ce att ang up his pawn anchor in the center. This is what we mean by say- 

pe ' \igthat, even in his solider Opening ventures, Steinitz did not play 
paint ‘ording to the tenets of the ‘‘modern school,”’ which he an- 

. ie iunced. He did play very modern chess, and constantly enlisted his 

Ke tarot _ to give life to his sense of position. 

<a himio |p hg, fg; 14 ed, Nd5; 15 Nd5, Qd5; 16 Bb3, Qc6; 17 Qe2, Bd7; 18 

fan _ 19 0-0-0, Rae8; 20 Qf1!, a5. | 
until bis |, Ke an alterthought since moving the QR to the center, but this 

ohly com ee is for enjoyment and not analysis. Chigorin would not have it 

-s hooted msier way—now that it’s getting very late, but don’t things seem 

eH ie In the center? 

‘04, ed; 22 Nd4, Bd4; 23 Rd4!, Nd4. 
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thorougl ‘Well, they didn’t call me the Austrian Morphy for nothing. | 
vie theo ‘ta moral obligation to attack, and I can do it,’’ Steinitz may 
nalysi of (thought. ‘Besides, according to my theories I’m busted other- 

jiise,”? 
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24 Rh7, Kh7; 25 Qh1, Kg7; 26 Bh6, Kg6; 27 Qh4, Ke5; 28 Qd4 1-0. 

Delicious. 

Stooped, arthritic, overweight — Steinitz would be sooner damned 
than let this Chigorin, who challenged his opening analysis, get away 
with beating him in a match. By the 12th round Steinitz had spotted 
Chigorin 14 years and two games. They fought flat-footed and up 
close. No draws except by necessity. Steinitz closed by the 20th game. 
It was even, but the games had taken their toll on the younger man. 
In the last three games he seemed more interested in getting the 
match over than in winning the match by any exertion necessary. 
After the 22nd game Steinitz stood ahead by 9-8, but any Chigorin 
win would cause a drawn match, if he could do it before Steinitz 
achieved 10 wins. So in the 23rd game Chigorin played the King’s 
Gambit — the Steinitz Gambit of the King’s Gambit! On the 32nd 
move he blundered into an elementary mate in two. Steinitz was king 
still. 

Between the two there always existed a feeling of brotherhood. 
Steinitz never had a harsh word for Chigorin, nor Chigorin for 
Steinitz. They understood and respected each other as the deepest 
thinkers of their age. Emanuel Lasker, who took his title away in 
1894, said that Steinitz was a thinker more than a player. This is a 
strange verdict to render a man who had won 13 consecutive matches 
and only lost for the first time at the age of 58. It is a strange thing to 
say about someone who consistently violated his own theories and 
won anyway. 


The End Comes 


By 1894 Steinitz’s health was not good and his finances worse. He 
was a lonely old man. When Emanuel Lasker arranged financial 
backing for a match to be played in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Montreal, Steinitz was happy to accept. The European press was 
amused at the news; Lasker had an excellent record in poor events. 
Tarrasch urged that his joke of a match not be played; Steinitz would 
win in a walk. Lasker, however, was deadly and won comfortably by 
10-5 with 4 draws. Steinitz rose painfully from the board after the 
decisive game and lifted his cane to lead the onlookers in three cheers 
for the new champion. Then he hobbled to the next room to play 
some hands of whist. The Steinitz era was over. 

He still had some good results and played some splendid games. He 
came second in St. Petersburg, 1896-7 and fourth at the marathon 
Vienna, 1898 tournament. Meantime he had disastrously lost a 
return match with Lasker in 1897 and came to the Vienna tourna- 
ment almost directly from a mental institution, where he was 
recovering from a nervous breakdown in the wake of the second 
Lasker match. 

After the London, 1899 tourney, in which he finished out of the 
money for the first time in his career, he returned to the United 
States, but his health broke again. He entered a charity hospital on 
Ward’s Island and died there in 1900. 

Although Steinitz has passed on, his games and his codification of 
theory remains a living legacy to all chess players. Let us conclude 
with two from his later career, the first another example of dogged 
defense and the second his most luminous brilliancy. 

King’s Gambit; D. Janowski—W. Steinitz (Cologne, 1898): 1 e4, 
e5; 2 f4, ef; 3 Bed, Ne7; 4 Qh5, Ng6; 5 Nc3, Qe7; 6 d4, Nc6; 7 Nf3, 
Qp4; 8 Qd5, Nd8; 9 a3, Qe7. 


cont. on p. 118 





Steinitz cont. 
on 23 Rf7, Kg8; 24 Rg7, Kh8; 25 Rh7 1-0. 


This is Steinitz at his knottiest. How is he ever going to get any Von Bardeleben simply left the tournament hall and never ;, 
pieces out? The answer is that he has misplaced his pieces in such a turned so that officially he lost on time. He could not bear to gy 


way that they will emerge well-placed when White, on the attack, while Steinitz demonstrated a 10 move mate: 25 .., Kg8; 26 Ry 
opens lines. Kh8; 27 Qh4, Kg7; 28 Qh7, Kf8; 29 Qh8, Ke7; 30 Qg7,Ke8; 3] Qu 


10 0-0, d6; 11 Qh5, c6; 12 Bd2, Ne6; 13 Rael. Ke7; 32 Qf7, Kd8; 33 Qf8, Qe8; 34 Nf7, Kd7; 35 Qdé. 

The immediate 13 d5, NcS5; 14 Rael, Nd7 gives Black the e5 The game provides a beautiful nimbus for this chess immortal 
square. 

13 ..., Qc7; 14 d5, Nd8; 15 e5, de; 16 Ne5; Bc5; 17 Kh1, 0-0; 18 dc, 


Be3! 

White opens lines: Black closes them since 18 ..., bc; 19 Ng6, hg; 
20 QcS. White should now switch to an ending with 19 Be3, Qe5; 20 
QeS5, Ne5; 21 cb, Bb7; 22 Rf4, Nc4; 23 Rc4. White then has definite 
winning chances, but he came to attack and attack he will. 





19 Nf3?!, Bd2; 20 Ng5, h6; 21 Qg6, hg; 22 Nd5, Qcé6. : (PRI 
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It was also possible to play 22 ..., fg, 23 Nc7, Kh7 and A) 24 Na8, JUNE 
Bel or B) 24 Rdl, Ba5; 25 Rd8!, Rd8; 26 Na8, Bf5; 27 b4, Ra8; 28 
ba. This would seem the preferable course since White can still hold iP 
the draw in the game continuation. I-12 B 
23 Ne7, Kh8; 24 Q¢5? 1-19; 
He misses the opportunity in 24 Bf7, Nf7; 25 Nc6, Bel; 26 Ne7, ; 1-26 N 
Bd2; 27 QhS5, Nh6; 28 Ng6, Kg8; 29 Nf8, Kf8; 30 h4 with unbalanced eS 
equality. er IULY 
24 ..., Qh6; 25 Qc5, Ne6; 26 Be6, Be6; 27 Re5, Be3; 28 Qb5, g6; 29 This memorial stone marks the grave of Wilhelm Steiniti' 
Qb7, Kg7; 30 Qf3, Rad8; 31 h3, Qh4; 32 Nc6, Bg4; 33 Qg4, Qg4; 34 Brooklyn’s Evergreen cemetary. 4 B 
hg, Rh8; 35 Rh5, gh 0-1. I-17 S 
Giuoco Piano; W. Steinitz—K. von Bardeleben (Hastings, 1895): 31 C 
1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bc4, Bc5; 4 c3, Nf6; 5 d4, ed; 6 cd, Bb4; 7 
Nc3, d5. SEPTE’ 
Risky but apparently playable. 
8 ed, Nd5; 9 0-0, Be6; 10 Bg5, Be7; 11 Bd5, Bd5; 12 Nd5, Qd5; 13 : 


Be7, Ne7. 

He would be happier after 13 ..., Ke7. 

14 Rel, f6; 15 Qe2, Qd7; 16 Racl, c6? 

Natural but not so good as 16..., Kf7; 17 Qe7, Qe7; 18 Re7, Ke7; 
19 Rc7 when White starts eating pawns. 

17 d5?, cd; 18 Nd4, Kf7; 19 Ne6, Rhc8; 20 Qg4, 26; 21 Ng5, Ke8. 

With two pieces hanging White begins a glorious combination of 
15 moves by hanging a third. 
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22 Re7, Kf8. | 
Everything is in the air! On 22 ..., Ke7; 23 Rel, Kd6; 24 Qb4, Ke7; 


25 Ne6, Kb8; 26 Qf4 wins. 
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USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE 


ZIP CODES 938-6] 


APRIL 


|} San Jose: National Chess Congress 

).,0San Francisco: 1983 Class Championship 

6-17 Alameda: 2nd Spring Open 

-24San Jose: San Jose State U. Spring 

| San Jose: National High School Team 
Championships 


MAY 


78 Burlingame: 3rd Annual Amateur Chpshp 


i415 Sacramento: Sacramento Championship (Open) 


t-15San Jose: Ist Bellarmine Open 
830 Sunnyvale: LERA Memorial Day Class 


JUNE 


45 Fresno: San Joaquin Championship 
l|-12 Berkeley: Class Struggle 

17.19 San Francisco: Stamer Memorial 

}-26 Monterey: Monterey Open (Tentative) 


JULY 

4 Berkeley: Golden Bear Open 

\t-17 Sacramento: Sacramento Cheap Open 

31 CalChess Team Championships (Tentative) 
PTEMBER 


5 San Jose State University Open 
(ll San Rafael: Fall Special 





John Sumares 938 Clark Avenue #45 


Mountain View, CA 94040 
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SAAS OG 


(Goichberg) 
(Goodall) 
(G’ Acha) 

(Sierra) 

(Goichberg) 


(Rosenbaum) 
(Gordon) 
(Henry) 
(Hurt) 


(Quarve) 


(Lazarus) 
(Goodall) 
(Yudacufski) 


(Goodall) 
(Gordon) 
(Poschmann) 


(Sierra) 
(Marthinsen) 


TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 


AH_ Alfred Hansen, 1035 Whitwell Rd., Hillsborough 94010 (415) 


AL 


342-1137 


Andy Lazarus, ASUC/Superb; 201 Student Union; Berkeley, 


CA 94720; (415) 658-4454. 


AM _ Art Marthinsen (Ross Valley CC) 3 Locksley Ln., San Rafael 


94901 
BH Bob Henry 3165 Pomeroy Avenue; San Jose 9512] 
274-5700 
DQ Dave Quarve (Fresno CC) 833 E. Home Ave., Fresno 93712 
(209) 485-8708 
DH DAVE HUMPAL (Merced CC) 1695 Union Ave., Merced 
95340 (209) 723-3920 
FS Francisco Sierra (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State CC) 663 
Bucher Ave., Santa Clara 95951 (408) 241-1447 


HR Herbert Rosenbaum 156] Chestnut St.; San Carlos, Ca 94070 


(415) 342-1137) 


JH 
MG 


MM 
RB 
RG 


DR 


TY 


Jim Hurt (LERA CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale 94088 
Mike Goodall, 2420 Atherton St., -6 Berkeley 94704 (415) 
548-9082 

Mike Mustafa, 1750 26th Ave. Oakland 94601 
Roy Bobbin, 988 Farris Dr., San Jose 95111 (408) 578-8067 
Ramona & Robert Gordon, P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento 
95816 (916) 444-3039 
Dick Rowe (Chico CC) 2520 Alamo Ave., Apt B; 


Chico 95926 (916) 343-2696 
Ted Yudacufski (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 1308, 
Monterey 93940 (408) 372-9790 
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4125 Zephyr Way 
Sacramento, Ca 95821 


Changes of address: This magazine 1s sot 
automatically forwarded - even when you notify the 
post office. You must also notify us. 


Places to Play in Northern California 


West Bay 

Daly City CC — Tuesdays, 145 Westlake Drive. Carl Barton 
TD,(415) 731-9171. 

Mechanics Institute CC — Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m.-!! 
p.m.; Saturdays, 9 a.m. to midnight, Sundays, noon to 10 p.m. S? 
Post St. (4th floor). Max Wilkerson. 

San Francisco City College CC — Wednesdays, !-4 p.m., Student 
Union, City College of San Francisco. Ulf Wostner, faculty advisor, 
(415) 239-3518 (days). 

Burlingarme-San Mateo CC — Thursdays 7:30-11:30 Burline= > 
Recreation Center; 850 Burlingame Avenue — (415) 342-117 


Palo Alto CC — Mondays, 7 p.m., Lucie Stern Community 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Rd; Thusdays, 7 p.m., Mitchell Park 
Clubhouse, 3800 Middlefield Rd. Bryce Perry TD, (415) 493-3833 

Sunnyvale: LERA CC — Thursdays 11 p.m., Lockheed Employees 
Recreation Association, Auditorium, Java and Mathilda. 


Hurt TD, P. O. Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 94088. 


Ross Valley CC: Wednesdays 7-10 p.m. San Rafael Community 
Center 618 B Street, San Rafael: Michael Hartnett (415) 454-5414. 
South Bay 
San Jose Chess Club — Friday nights 7-12 101 North Bascom 
Avenue at the Blind Center, San Jose Roy Bobbin (408) 576-8067. 


San Jose City Cotlege CC — For information contact Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

San Jose State University CC — Fridays, 46:30 p.m., Games 
Area, Student Union, %h St. and Sa.: Fernando Avenue. Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 


Santa Clara CC — Mondays 7:30 p.m. 3505 Monroe; Santa Clara; 
Pat Mayntz 371 2290. 


Santa Clara County CC — 2nd Saturdays 6:30 p.m., Allstate Sav- 
ings, 2500 Prunneridge Avenue, Santa Clara. Francisco Sierra TD, 
(408) 241-1447. 

Sacramento Valley 

Chico CC — Thursdays, 7 to 11 p.m. Room A-210, Chico Sr. HS, 

901 Esplanade. Dick Rowe TD, (916) 343-2696. 

Sacramento CC — Wednesdays, 7:3 p.m., Clunie Clubhouse, 
Alhambra and F Streets. Ramona Sue Wilson TD, (916) 922-8278. 

Woodland CC — Fridays (except 2nd Friday) 7 to 11 p.m. Heart 
Federal Savings Community Cottage, 130 Court Street. E. G. Nor- 
tham or John Alexanders TDs, (916) 662-6930 or 662-6865. 

Modesto CC — Tuesdays, 7-11 p.m., Modesto Community Ser- 
vice Center, 808 East Morris Avenue. Robert Raingruber TD, (209) 
527-0657. 


Merced CC— Friday 7-11 p.m. Scout Hut in Applegate Park 
(Near 26th and N St.s) Danid Humpal (209) 723-3920. 
Stockton CC- Mondays 6-9 p.m. Seifert Recreation Center. Joe 
Attanasio 483-3092. 


Fresno CC — Straw Hat Pizza Parlor; 2111 N. Blackstone 
Avenue; Fresno, CA 93703 Ph: (209) 224-6770 Monday Evenings 


from 7-11. 


Andy Lazarus 642-7477 or 658-4454. 
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kasi Bay 

Berkeley CC — Fridays, 7:30 p.m. to 1:30; Berkeley YMCA, 
2001 Allston Way, USCF rated tourneys, Alan Glascoe (4135) 
652-5324. 

Discovery Bay CC (Byron) 
Marnell at (415) 276-5754. 

Fremont Chess Club — Fridays from 7-11 p.m. Fremont Com- 
munity Church and Christian School (side entrance left) 39700 Mis- 
sion Blvd. (near Stevenson Blvd.) 

Lakeview CC meets Saturdays 2-5:30 2-5:30 Lakeview Library, 5%) 
E] Embarcadero, Oakland. Kenn Fong (415) 834-1576. 


Just getting started. Contact Ed © 


Martinez CC — Mondays (excep Ist), LETT Ferry Ste., Eric Werne | 
(415) 228-4777 
U.C. Campus CC — Thursdays 7-10 p.m. UC Berkeley Union, 


(415) 843-0661. | 


| Walnut Creek CC — | uesdays, 1650 North Broadway (behind the 
library), 7:30 p.m. Saleh Mujahed. | 


North Bay 


NAPA CC —- Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., Napa Com. Coll. Cafeteria. Bill | 
Poindexter (707) 252-4741. 

Occidental CC — Mondays, 8-midnight, at the Yelkow Lizard Del 
(behind Pannizzera’s Mkt.). Contact Moses Moon, Box 192, Oc 
cidental, CA 9546S. 

Russ Valley CC (San Anselmo) 
Parks and Rec. office 
(415) 4561540. 


Vallejo CC meets Fridays 7:30-11:30 Vallejo Community Center, 
225 Amador St. G.H. Rasmussen (707) 642-7270. 


Santa Rosa CC — Fridays, 7-10 p.m., Barnett Hall, Rm. 142, San- 
ta Rosa JC. Al Fender (707) 433-6058. 


Cuesdays, 7 p.m., San Anseliw 
1000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Art Marthinsen 


North Coast 


Meadociao CC — Tuesdays, Sea Gull Cellar Bar, Hotel Men- 
docine, evenings. Tony Miksak, Box 402, Mendocino, CA 95460. 
Ukiak CC — Mondays 7-10:30 p.m., Senior Citizens Center, #) 
Leslie St., Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. 


Seeth Coast 


Caissa CC (San Luis Obispo, — Calif. Polytecnic State Univ. 
George Lewis, A.S.1. Box 69 — Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, CA 
93407. 


Moaerey Chess Center — Monday through Friday, 4:30-10 p.m, | 
amp 2-10 p.m., 430 Alvarado St. Ted Yudacufski (40) 
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CHESS VOICE 


"Telephone: 


4125 Zephyr Way 
(916) 484-6354 


Sacramento, Ca 9582! 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single copies are available at $1.50 an issue 
from the editor. 

Opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined con- 
tributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official views of 
the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically iden- 
tified as such. 

Copyright 1982 by R. E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that 
any portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess 
periodical of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit is given to 
the author (artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When you move, the post office neither forwards the magazine 
nor notifies us. Therefore, it is imperative that you notify us at 4125 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. Please include old address as 
well as new. 


CALCHESS MEMBERSHIPS 


A one year subscription is $8 for all adult northern Californians 
and for subscribers out of state. This also provides the right to par- 
ticipate in CalChess required tournaments (note: out of staters and 
southern Californians may participate in such tournaments if they 
belong to their state association. Outside of northern California 
other state associations provide reciprocal privileges.) 

Northern California juniors may subscribe at $4 and still achieve 
full tournament membership in CalChess. A junior is anyone under 
18 at the time of subscription/membership. 


Send subscriptions to Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, 
CA 95821. 


HOW TO BECOME A CALCHESS AFFILIATE 


_ Any northern California chess club may become an affiliate for $5 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitles the 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championships. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Pre-printed flyers $25 (up to 7 x 14 inches). Full Page $40, Half 
page $20, Quarter page $10, Eighth page $5. Camera ready copy is 
appreciated. 


STAFF 
Editor: R. E. Fauber 
Associate Editor: Joan C. Fauber 
Photos: Richard Shorman 
Contributors: Walter Browne, Max Burkett, Larry Christiansen, 
Dennis Fritzinger, Mike Goodall, Robert Gordon, James Eade, 
Mark Buckley, John Sumares, Jim Tarjan, Alan Glasscoe 


COVER 


Pictured are co-Winners of the CalChess Masters Open — Nick 
deFirmian and Vince McCambrige, the prefix power pair. Between 
them are the trophies for first and second place. Who got which 
hunk of metal had not been determined at the time the photograph 
was taken, since the tie-breaks had not been calculated. Neither 
seemed to care since they each earned $1250. 

The photography entailed difficult circumstances. It was not so 
much that it was being shot at f/4 and 1/8 of a second. The problem 
was that every time the photographer got down on his haunches 
someone would ask Nick a question, and he would turn to answer 


them. 
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CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHESS ASSOCIATION 





Chairman: Ramona Gordon 
Vice Chairman: Bryce Perry 
Treasurer: Robert T. Gordon 
Youth: John Marks 


Club Matches: 
Membership Secretary: 
Recording Secretary: 
Immediate Past Chairman: 


Hans Poschmann 
Joan Fauber 

Art Marthinsen 

K. Michael Goodall 


Tournaments Chairman: Andy Lazarus 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern California. 


CONTENTS 


MASTERS OPEN p. 124: Player’s Chess News and the Los Angee 
Times got the results wrong because they listened to downstat 
Jerry Hanken, but this is the definitive prize list plus an army 
of games. 

HOW TO WIN ON THE MIDDLE BOARDS p. 130: Aaron Stean 
interrupts the pureility of editor Fauber’s notes by annotatingth 
of his own efforts at the Master’s Open. 

GOODBYE! SEE. YOU TOMORROW p. 131: Ramona Gordonii 
some optimistic things to say about CalChess and backs her word) 
by consenting to be Membership Secretary this year. 

SECOND DAVIS OPEN, 18th LERA CLASS p. 131: If you ditt! 
play, you shoulda. 

SAN FRANCISCO CLASS CHAMPIONSHIP p. 132: A jolly ttt 
was has by all. | 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHESS PROGRAM p. 133: The ttt) 
bling resolution which pawns in the hands of tots. 

NATIONAL CHESS CONGRESS p. 133: Not the biggest tour 
ment of the year, but several biggies played in it. | 

THE NEW THEORISTS p. 134: Chigorin and Tarrasch had sont 
thing to say about the chess theory too. Some of it is related het. 

HOW ANDROPOV’s RISE TO POWER AFFECTS THE !# 
WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP p. 141: How well does Androp)) 
like Karpov? Will the nationalites problem surface at the boat 

ASK THE PATZERS p. 142: Mucker pronounces Peertz tripping) 


on the tongue. | 


CALCHESS ANNUAL MEETING 


Election of officers and sundry motions such as raising junior dua! 


to $6 will take place between rounds June 11 at the Berkeley Clas 
struggle, a tourney you should not miss anyway. Nominated a 
Chairman, Art Marthinsen; Vice-Chairman, Bryce Perry; Treasult 
Bob Gordon; Membership Secretary, Romona Gordon; Recordit 
Secretary, Mike Goodall; Tournaments, Andy Lazarus; Youth Ar 
tivities, John Marks, CalChess Circuit, Hans Poschmann, Cle 
inghouse, John Sumares. 
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CalChess Circuit Standings 


Jim Hurt’s Peninsula Class Championships and George 
Koltanowski’s San Francisco Class Championships provided an op- 
portunity for the ambitious to tighten up the races in some classes 
and loosen them in others. Tom Raffill closed dramatically on Doug 
Sailer in the expert division, while David A. Davis opened a whop- 
ping 50 point lead sitting atop class D. The other two prize slots, 
however, are wide open with six players within 10 points of each 


oa the classes the E class is closest bunched with five players 

within four points of each other while the sixth is less than 10 away 

from the top. That of course is the hardest class in which to pile up 
¥ 

pe sandbag buffer differential modified by an outcome expecta- 

tion limited by the experiential probability ratio of .075 + .025 

seems to indicate that all the players are playing their hearts out. 


Another Chance 


People are being so honest that some of us are considering the 
possibility of instituting an alternative contest — the CalChess Short 
Circuit, with prizes to the losingest players. This would give the 
crooks a chance to show how badly they really can play. This com- 
petition, of course, would reward the higher rated players more than 
the lower-rated players. It is obviously easier to drop from 2000 to 
1500 than it is to drop from 1200 to 700. The higher rated player gets 
all the desirable pairings with weaker players to whom he can easily 
lose. The lower rated player has to struggle on playing higher rateds 
and losing many fewer points per game. 

But imagine the tension of a sandbag sweepstakes where two of the 
most successful sandbaggers face each other. Their ratings are dif- 
ferent but each has dropped 300 points over the year. The loser of this 
game gets first prize, but there are others who could still catch up (or 
is it catch down?) should their game end in a draw. A draw would 
also put the lower rated player in first place barring a sensational loss 
by another rival. What to do. It is awfully hard to get a draw against 
ahigher rated player. The crowd gathers for the tense engagement 
with bucks on the line. Who cares about the top boards? One of the 
masters is bound to wing the tournament regardless. 

The aggressive higher rated player quickly and confidently opens 
the game so he can hang his queen; the lower rated player does not 
see it. The tension mounts as bit by bit the underdog begins to 
maneuver himself into a position where he can be mated. No subtle 
positional sacrifices in the center for him, just a toe-to-toe slugfest of 
blunder and counter blunder. The crowd is gasping in little gasps (it 
sa smoking allowed tourney). In a moment of tension the higher 
ated player slips and permits his adversary to play into a mate in 
one, 

Even the most inveterate sandbagger has trouble overlooking a 
_ mate in one. It is too embarrassing, like when he used to play his 
mother and she would reprove him: ‘‘That’s not a good move, son, 
look Qh2 mate.’’ 

Cunning comes to his rescue. A ruse, a Sstrategem, of course. His 
hand arches over the board, but it comes down on the wrong piece! 
Ifhe has to move it, he can allow a back rank mate and find out what 
kind of player his opponent’s mother was. ‘‘Oh, blast! I touched the 
Wrong piece.’’ 

_‘Ididn’t see it,’’ his unruffled opponent says, the smell of victory 
in his nose. 

“But you saw it — or you saw it — or you?’’ he appeals to the 
‘péctators. They all nod their heads negatively, not wanting to in- 
terfere in a championship contest. ‘‘But you must have!’’ Silence, ut- 
‘silence descends on the room. Players slip ghost-like away from 





Letters 


Thank you very much for sending to me your Chess Voice 
Dec.-Jan. with your excellent article ‘‘The Gulko Archipelago.’’ 
Such publicity is now his main support and hope. . 

The Soviet Union sti!! cares about Western public opinion. Your 
concern, expressed through supportive letters to the Gulko family, 
can drastically alter their fate and ultimately encourage more people 
to challenge the Soviet bureaucracy. Send to: Grandmaster Boris 
Gulko: Bolshaya Ochakovskaya 33, Apt.15; Moscow, USSR 119361. 
Telephone 143-7797. 

Lev Alburt 
New York, NY 


Enclosed is my check in the amount of $25 to renew my patron 
membership. . . for another year in CalChess. . . Enjoy the magazine 
a great deal, despite what some of the local Cat. I players say about 
it. Keep up the good work. I’m happy. . . 

H.G. Thomas 
San Jose, CA 


We wish those San Jose ‘‘A’s’’ would criticize us directly. We can- 
not improve if we do not know where our fault lies. Or could they 
send us material to rectify our deficiencies. In the long run you are 
only as good as your membership. —editor. 








never claim a win on time. Complaints to the TD will be unavailing 
because the TD might forfeit his opponent for violating the rules of 
chess. 

Something inside him snaps. With a rending cry of anguish he 
plays the mate. ‘‘Mother, mother. . .’’ he sobs uncontrollably. 

Applause spatters the room as he looks up tearily and remarks. 
“You played very weakly. Why didn’t you accept my queen 
sacrifice?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I was afraid of you. You strong players don’t sacrifice for 
nothing, and I was determined not to be blown off the board by you 
early on,’’ his opponent responds. 

As the lower rated rises modestly from the board a friend comes 
over, ‘Hey, great game. I really liked your positional play, the way 
you kept your pawn structure flexible so you could get your king out 
in front of them. You could have been in trouble if you’d gotten a 
bad king.”’ 

There are still some statistical bugs to be worked out of the Short 
Circuit, but it would encourage increased tournament play. There is 
also the moral problem of whether we should encourage weekend 
events which demand everything physical and emotional a person has 
to give. 


REMINDERS 


Tournament directors sponsoring CalChess required tournaments 
should send a copy of the crosstable directly to Hans Poschmann; 
4621 Seneca Park Avenue; Fremont, CA 94538. 

To be eligible for Circuit Merit Points you must be a member at 
the time you gain them and to be eligible for the prizes you must be a 
current member on October 7, 1983. 


CURRENT LEADERS 


yr dis! their boards to be in for the kill. 


jClis| The resourceful higher rated gets another inspiration. ‘‘I canlose Expert ce 
da) ontime,” he thinks. He still has 1:55 on his clock. It will not be long Doug Sailer 215.9 Nick Casares 108.8 
ASU Until victory will be his Opponent’s and prize money his. He hearsthe Renard Anderson 2431.8 Curtis Yettick 89.6 
ordi} ticking of his clock and nothing else, like a telltale heart. He tries to Tom Raffill 207.7 Eric Finkelstein 81.6 
thAY) make his mind wander, but he can only think, ‘‘Nf4 mate, Nf4 Zoran Lazetich 192.2 Karl Forsberg 72 

| Mate.” An hour later he looks across at his opponent and notices to Robert Sferra 173.6 Jeffrey Smallwood 67.5 


| lis horror that his opponent has not been keeping score! So he can 
cont. on p. 133 
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McCambridge and deFirmian 


Dominate at Masters 
Open 


by R.E. Fauber 


The elevator which carries one to the fourth floor of the U.C. 
Berkeley Student Union is slower than a Henry James novel. The ef- 
forts Andy Lazarus and Mike Goodall had put in over the preceding 
nine months to organize a Masters Open also had some aspects of a 
slow-motion movie. When you want to organize a quality event for 
quality players, things never proceed with rapidity. But they got the 
job done in good order and had the complete equipment of tourna- 
ment directors all laid out on a table by 10:30 the morning of March 
5. On a blackboard behind them someone had left a chalk scrawl: 
E =MC?. That was appropriate for the high energy which 38 masters 
would begin to project over the chess board beginning at 1 p.m. 

All morning masters drop in and drop out of the playing site — to 
have coffee with friends they have not seen for a while or to move 
their car to a cheaper parking place or just because masters spend a 
lot of time walking in circles. It is a surprise when Leonid 
Shamkovich from New York appears, shepherded by Aaron Stearns. 
They need to quiz Lazarus and some bystanders to firm up details on 
a Shamkovich simultaneous for the Monday after the tournament. 
Shamkovich asks some kibitzers what year it was when he had the 
good result in the U.S. Championship. He remembers it was in 
Pasadena. 

Harold Bogner is there, beaming and trying to raise money for a 
grandmaster match in conjunction with the U.S. Open. He is also 
seeking help for planned futurities and international tournaments. 
The pleasantly peripatetic Bogner considerably raises the room’s 
energy level. 

Myron Johnson drifts in, wryly humorous as ever and still able, 
apparently, to get clippings of Byrne’s New York Times column 
before he has even written them. Johnson approaches people with 
‘‘Have you seen. . .?’’ He carries a file on him of things people have 
not seen. If you have seen them all, you have not found time to come 
to the tournament. An avid follower of master chess, he has been a 
welcome and helpful presence first at Lone Pine and now at the 
Masters Open. 

It is buffo time as Jerry Hanken barges in. The downstate 
pretender to a throne on the USCF Policy Board has some acerbic 
things to say to the organizers about how ‘‘Fauber hates me. . . and 
that’s why. .. ’’ Fauber sits meekly by and just listens. Hanken asks 





Nick Defirmian 


him why he doesn’t get free copies of Chess Voice. Fauber sugoy 
that only $8 will get him six free copies over the next year. Hanke 
doesn’t pay. 

By Sunday Hanken has decided that, now that he has seen hij 
again, he likes Fauber. Fauber wonders how long that will last. Dy 
ing the closing days of the tournament he will declare to Fauber, « 
was mistaken when I called you a liar. It was just a misunderstay 
ing.’’ Fauber wishes he had that on tape. 

Hanken mellows in the atmosphere of a CalChess Masters (p: 
and starts playing good chess. In the last round he could have vault 
into the prize list but gets paired with his roommate for the tour 
ment, Boris Baczynskyj. Baczynskyj makes the prize list instead, 

Baczynskyj stops by to provide contrast. Still as smiling a 
friendly as ever, Boris has shed over 100 pounds. He looks very tin 

Crisis Time 
You cannot start a tournament without some sort of crisis, Ni, 


deFirmian is the bearer of ambiguous news when he drops ing / 


noon. He tells Goodall that Larry Christiansen has phoned hint 
say that Christiansen is in Palo Alto and will be playing. Goodall 
presses distress that Christiansen had never told him anythiy 
Everybody would like Christiansen to play, but this gnomic messy 
complicates the pairings. 

For once the directors are grateful for an odd number of playe, 
Christiansen will be the highest rated player — if he shows. So hevw: 
face Marty Appleberry. If that fails, Appleberry can play Rote 
Sferra, the disgruntled player with the bye. 

And one o’clock arrives. Goodall makes the usual introductic 
‘Welcome to. . . Time control is. .. Adjournments will be played. | 
Spectators will not.’’ He neglects to mention that tournament die 
tors will frequently go off for coffee, classes, haircuts, and naps. 
hardly matters. During the nine round tournament not one playtt 
dispute will occur. Aside from recording results, the directors’ chi! 
duty will be to distribute adjournment envelopes on time. 

‘*And They’re Off’’ 

Clocks begin to grind; minds begin to turn. You would think ty 
with decent prize money at stake and tough competition to face tk 
players would really have burrowed into their games. They did nol. 
In the first round they seemed to take the leisurely 40 moves int 
and a half hours time limit as a license to move and zip out intoll 








Mike Goodall and Andy ‘Lazarus 
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Masters Open cont. 


hall to renew aquaintances and exchange information. The tourna- 
ment resembled not so much a Masters Open as an Elks convention. 

Christiansen did not appear until 1:21 p.m., a mere 21 minutes 
late. He strolled from the elevator with the same langor the elevator 
had used to transport him to the fourth floor. He held in his hand a 
homemade digital chess clock. A grandmaster bringing his own clock 
to a tournament! The first person he spoke to was me. He held the 
clock out to me, ‘‘Do you know how to set this?’’ he asked. , 

| took one look at the R2D2 creation and declared, *‘I’m afraid | 
wouldn’t dare touch it.”’ Christiansen shrugged and went to the 
directors’ room for a clock with springs and buttons. Then he hung a 
pawn in the opening (‘‘This is just junk.”’ he said in the subsequent 
post-mortem. ) and pulled out a neat win later by sacrificing a rook 
— that’s one way to compensate for a weak opening! 

A Giving Guy 

Not too long into the second round Max Burkett bristled into the 
directors’ room, which proved to be dialogue central throughout the 
tournament. ‘‘I don’t know why my opponent wants to give me such 
an easy sacrifice,’’ he said in his southwest accent. 

Having botched his first sacrifice, Burkett proceeded to pull things 
together with a second sacrifice, which made for a more entertaining 
game for the spectators. 


/ Sicilian Defense: M. Burkett — W. Boctor; 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 


d4, ed; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, d6; 6 Bcd, e6; 7 Be3, Be7; 8 Qe2, Qc7; 9 
).0-0, a6; 10 Rhgl, Na5. 

Possibly 10 ..., bS with the idea of punching out the KP gains more 
time. For that matter, it is hard to love 7 ..., Be7. 

11 Bd3, b5; 12 g4, Bb7; 13 g5, Nd7; 14 f4, b4; 15 Nb1, Nc5; 16 
Nd2, d5; 17 ed, Bd5; 18 Kbl1. 

Black ought to try 18 ..., Nd3; 19 Qd3, 0-0 but prefers to allow a 
cheap sacrifice. This is the old Statue of Liberty Play, inviting the 
huddled masses. 

18 ..., Na4; 19 N4b3, Nc6; 20 Be4, 0-02; 21 Bh7, Kh7; 22 Qh5, 
Kg8, 23 Rg4? 

Simply 22 Rg3 rolls the Blacks. Burkett finds he will just have to 
get rolling all over again, which he does in convincing style. 

23..., Rfc8; 24 Rh4, f5. 

The next move is a doozy. White threatens to open lines for 
Black’s attack. For example, 25 Nd4, Nd4; 26 Bd4, Qc2; 27 Kal, 
Qd2; 28 Qh8, Kf7; 29 g6, Kg6; 30 Qg7. 

25 Nd4!, BcS; 26 96, Kf8; 27 Qh8, Ke7; 28 Qg7, Kd6; 29 Nf5! 

Another sacrifice which tears at Black’s vitals. The lineup on the 
QB file forms a wall to press the Black king back. Too many friends. 

29..., ef; 30 QfF6, Kd7; 31 Qf5, Be6; 32 Rh7, Ne7; 33 Nc4, Bd6; 34 
Nes, Kd8; 35 Rh8, Bg8; 36 Rg8?!, Ng8; 37 Qf8 1-0 = 


WINNING WAYS 


The GM’s came to play, but it turned out that the IM’s came to 
win, This is the prize list except for game prizes: 

1-2; Vince McCambridge and Nick deFirmian 72-11% 

3: Larry Christiansen 6! 

4: Paul Whitehead 6 

5.9; Elliott Winslow, Leonid Shamkovich, Marty Appleberry, 
Boris Baczynskyj, Paul Zeigler 52 

Ses % 





McCambridge has a move in mind. 

There were prizes tor best under 2400 (open to all below that 
rating) and also the best under 2300. In the event Baczynskyj, Ap- 
pleberry, and Zeigler had to split the under 2400 category and the top 
prize for under 2300. Splitting second prize for under 2300 were Er- 
vin Middleton and Paul Clarke. 

The winners seemed pleased to gain $1,250 each. DeFirmian spoke 
of what a hard tournament it was. He praised the 40 in 2% time 
limit, remarking that it gave him time to walk off his nervousness 
during a game. He said that two round a day tournaments tire his 
feet. It was also clear that perambulating kibitzing took its toll on 
spectators. A chess army has to disregard its stomach and depend on 
its feet. 

In winning, the prefix pair, McC and deF, broke records and 
precedents. This was the first Masters Open not won by a grand 
master — Walter Browne having gained the palm in 1979 and Jim 
Tarjan in 1981. McCambridge and deFirmian also had the highest 
winning percentage as well as the widest margin of victory. 


Stylish Winners 

Playing loose and relaxed, often with an armpit periously threaten- 
ing Saturday Night Paralysis as it drapes over a chair, deFirmian is 
always playing a tense game. His style contains the tenets of Philidor 
and the anti-tenets of Ljubojevic. He knows that pawns are the soul 
of chess and, by god, he wouldn’t have an attack without them. We 
all know that pawns can never retreat once moved: Nick doesn’t 
care. 

His sense of the initiative protects his advanced pawns from 
becoming the object of attack in the ending, for which he has sure 
appraisals and a tidy technique. In analysis he likes to talk long tac- 
tical lines, but he is usually thinking of the tricks which can interrupt 
a maneuvering operation. He combines sparkling moves with a 
placid mentality. 

At the CalChess Masters Open he had every reason to be at ease. 
He never once seemed to be in trouble, but his opponents usually 
were. Ask Elliott Winslow. 


cont. on p. 126 





The masters attract some interest. 
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Masters Open cont. 


Sicilian Defense; N. deFirmian—E. Winslow: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 
d4, cd; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, a6; 6 Be3, e6; 7 24, b5; 8 95, Nfd7; 9 a3, 
Nb6. 

The avid gamophile will note that this move is different from the 
one deFirmian gives in Players Chess News. The score sheet has it my 
way. My feeling here is that Black should not place his knights so as 
to stumble over the same squares — so9..., Bb7 or 9 ..., Qc7 intend- 
ing ..., Nc6 is the right plan of development. DeFirmian sees Black’s 
first error coming on move 11, when he prefers ..., NeS. 

10 h4, N8d7; 11 h5, Bb7; 12 Rh3!, Ne5; 13 g6, Be7. 

The tactical justifications come from the subtle siege of e6. For ex- 
ample, deFirmian gives 13 ..., hg; 14 hg, Ng6; 15 Rh8, Nh8; 16 QhS, 
Ng6; 17 Ne6 when Black’s position is in ruins. 

14 gf, Kf7; 15 Qe2, Bf6; 16 f4, Nec4; 17 0-0-0, Qc7. 

White’s rook on the third rank serves neatly as a defensive bulwark 
to play, but deFirmian is not about to sit around on defense. 

18 f5, ef; 19 Nfs. 

So early to be so all over. Black looks to have an attack, but the 
knight on c4 has no time except for guard duty on d6. DeFirmian 
grves’ 19...) Bese 20 be; ‘Nd5;. 2ted, Qad;22 Nd6, Nd6; 23) Bed. 

19 ..., Rhd8; 20 Bd4, Ne5; 21 Rg3, Na4; 22 Qf2, Rac8; 23 Ng7, 
Nec3; 24 Bc3, Be4; 25 Bh3, Qc5; 26 QOf4, Qc6; 27 Rf1, d5; 28 Qe5, d4; 
29 Be6o 1-0. 


Championship form on deFirmian’s part; he sacrifices brilliancy 


to inevitability. 
The Big Mc 


Vince McCambridge is just starting to come into his own. His per- 
sonality has a streak of self-effacement, but experience and success 
has begun to banish that behind the ropes at chess tournaments. You 
want to be sharp? Watch out. He has his own sharp blade. DeFir- 
mian looks almost bored while his opponent thinks — ‘‘Well, what 
are you going to do?’’ McCambridge always carries a look of faint 
uneasiness to tournaments. Even taking a break from incessant sit- 
ting, as he walks about the room his face carries a dazed apprehen- 
sion which suggests he is constantly reflecting, ‘‘What do I do next?”’ 

Apprehensive he may be at the board, but it works for him now. In 
his crucial last round game he dropped a pawn so as eventually to 


pick up two. He played weakening pawn moves which were actually | 


quite powerful. He challenged opponents to play on the brink of 
theory and responded by flexing his muscles in their face. Most of 
them toppled. McCambridge didn’t. 

_ This is the satisfying win which catapulted him to the top. 

“ Bogo-Indian Defense: V. McCambridge—J. Frankle: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 
c4, e6; 3 Nf3, Bb4; 4 Bd2, Qe7; 5 23, Nc6; 2 Bg2, Bd2; 7 Nbd2, d6; 8 
0-0, a5; 9 e4, e5; 10 d5, Nb8; 11 c5, 0-0; 12 cd, cd; 13 a3, Bd7; 14 
Rel. 

At this point Frankle’s score sheet has a subsidiary word inscribed: 
‘‘draw?’’ If that means that McCambridge offered a draw here, 
Frankle must later have regretted the question mark appeared in- 
stead of the acceptance. Black’s best plan for the nonce appears to be 
14 ..., Na6 intending bS5 and later a4 or b4 followed by planting the 
knight on cS. 

Instead he follows an alternative path which seems to promise well 
but leaves him short of space on the queen-side. 

14 ..., Re8; 15 b4, Re3; 16 Rel, ab; 17 ab, Rel; 18 Qcl, Na6; 19 
Bf. 

Black still looks slightly better. He disliked 19 ..., Nb4; 20 Qc7. 
His next knight maneuver is certainly questionable. 

19 ..., Qd8; 20 Qb1, Nc7?!; 21 b5!?, Ra5; 22 Qb4, Nee8. 

Now his knights get into a terrible mess. 

23 h3!, Qa8; 24 Qc3, Ra3; 25 Qb4, Rad; 26 Qb1, Qa5; 27 Ncd4, 
Qc3; 28 Re3, Ral; 29 Rc3, Rb1; 30 Nfd2, Rd1l; 31 94, Bb5; 32 Ne3, 
Ral; 33 Rc8, Bd7. 

About now things really start to go wrong for Black. In a few 
moves he will be moaning, ‘‘Where’s my good position?’’ Possibly a 
little wimpheit with ..., h6 is in order here. Black needs some 
breathing room to clear his back rank jam. 

34 Rb8, b5; 35 25, Nh5; 36 Nf5, Kf8; 37 Nd6, Rdl 38 Nf3, Ke7. 

Surely Black could still get by with 38 ..., f6? Maybe not: on 39 gf, 
gf; 40 Nh4, Nf4; 41 N4f5 keeps the bind on, and the QP is a stronger 
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passed pawn than the Black QNP. Masters O 
39 Ne8, Be8; 40 Ne5, Nf4; 41 h4, h6; 42 gh, gh; 43 £3, £5; 44 4p 
fe; 45 fe, NdS5. He had 
This is the counsel of despair. That White’s RP is on the wr» Kh8; 26 I 
colored queening square for his bishop is irrelevant when he has sy would stl 
a battle force on the board. McCambridge plays aggressively jy ae 
mate threats and soon wraps things up. Or = 
46 Be2, Rd4; 47 ed, Rd5; 48 Nd3, Rd4; 49 Kg3, Red; 50 Nfd, Ry avoid 2 | 
51 Bf3, Kf6; 52 Rb6, Kg7; 53 Ne6, Kf6; 54 Nd4, Kg7; 55 Kf4, Re} » we 
Nf5, Kf8; 57 Rf6 1-0. Also . 
So McCambridge proves once again that you do not win tour, 26 Ret 
ments by getting an advantage out of the opening but by having}, More i 
the end. He also got into a tight battle with Middleton in which} a Sail 
tactical powers successfully met the test. aes 
(notes by McCambridge) Black, ho' 
Nimzoindian Defense; E. Middleton—V. McCambridge: | ( We 
Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Bb4; 4 Qc2, b6!?; 5 a3. Now 2 
Although ECO gives 5 e4 as leading to a clear White advaniy preferred 
after 5 ..., Bc3?!, players familiar with English Opening positig 
would be happy to play 5 ..., Bb7; 6 Nf3, Nc6 with double-edy 
play. 
5 ..., Bc3; 6 Qc3, Bb7; 7 Nf3, 0-0; 8 e3, d6; 9 b4, Nbd7; 10 Bb2,¢ 
11 de!? 
This is perhaps premature and 11 Be2 should be favored. 
(With Be2, Qe7 interpolated this was the state of the art theory; 
the time of the tournament. — editor) 
11 ..., be; 12 Be2, e5; 13 0-0, Ned. 
Taking advantage of White’s move order to dispense with ..., ( 
14 Qc2, f5; 15 Rad1, Rf6; 16 Nel! . 
A good defensive move in a position with dangers for White, fora! 
ample 16 Nd2, Nd2; 17 Qd2, Rg6; 18 g3?!, Qh4; 19 f3, Rf8; 200, 
Rff6; 21 Qd7, Rg3; 22 Khl, Qh2. : 
16 ..., Qe7. 
Although 16 ..., Rh6 hoping for 17 f3?, Qh4; 18 fe, Qh2; 19ki 
fe is attractive, I was worried about 17 bc!, Nec5 (..., Ndc5; 18 Bei) 4g 
a or 17 ..., Qh4?; 18 Nf3 also favors White); 18 QfS with unck) — The pe: 
play. 4 or 29 
17 £3, Ng5; 18 b5S?! rt ; | me 
Releasing the pawn tension is an interesting idea, since 18 ..., Ral 0] 
is victim to 19 Qa4, but White should probably brave 18 Nd3,R8) 9°) | 
19 Khl. BD het 
18 ..., £4!2; 19 ef, Rf4; 20 Bel!? | ree it 
An alternate is 20 Qd2, Nf7 which prepares the maneuit SKh3, N 
Nfs8—e6—d4. comes £0 
20 ..., Rd4; 21 Bd3, Rd4! 33 BEd, 


White gets on top after 21 ..., h6; 22 Be3. Now White straysit (el: 38 K 
an attempt to trap Black’s rook. Winslow’s suggestion of 22 Bp 


That we 
Qg5; 23 Be4 balances the pawn weaknesses. ea 
22 BfS?!, Neo! ; | the instin 
Recentralizing this knight ensures Black’s advantage. d dompion 
23 g3, Nd4!; 24 Qd3? Mm ite liiche 
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Prizewinners Paul Zeigler and Marty Appleberry. 


Masters Open cont. 

He had a better chance with 24 Rd4!, Rd4; 25 Bh7 (25 Be3, Nf6), 
Khe; 26 Be3, Re4!; 27 Qc4, Kh7, but Black’s positional advantage 
would still be clear. 

14 ..., e4; 25 fe. 

Or 25 Be4, Be4!?; 26 fe, NeS; 27 Qe3!?, Ng4 wins. Black must 
avoid 27 «++ Rh2; 28 Rd4, cd; 29 Qd4. 


4 Kt 


WTO 
S Su 
ly fh 








Re 25 eoeg Ne5; 26 Qd2. . 
el Also 26 Qc3?, Nf5; 27 ef, Rh2 wins. 
26 ..., RHS5!; 27 hat? 
oll More challenging than 27 Bb2, Nc4; 27 g4, Rh3; 28 g5, Rf3! 
a 27..., Raf8! , 
enh Now all the pieces are attacking — as Larsen would say. If 28 Rf2, 
afs!?; 29 ef, Rh4!; 30 gh, Qh4; 31 Rf4! allows White to defend. 
Black, however, is better after the simple 28 ..., g6. Ervin tries an in- 
teresting resource. 
Now 28 ..., Rh4!?; 29 Qg5, NfS5! should win for Black, but | 
alll’ preferred a more esthetic method. 
Sitio 
(lei 
b2,¢ 
1e0ry 
. 
fora 
0 Qc, 
19K 
BB 28 ..., RFFS!; 29 gh. 
unk! The best capture among several alternatives: 29 RfS, RfS; 29 gf, 
Qh4 or 29 ef, Qh4; 30 gh, Qg3; 31 Ng2, Bg2!; 32 Qg2, Ne2; 33 Khl, 
5 Qh4. 
Fe Bey REL; 30 KEL, Qh4; 31 Qgs. 
**) On3l Qf2, Qh1; 32 Qgl, Qe4; 33 Rd2, Nef3. 
| 31..., Qh1; 32 Kf2, Qed. 
neu Since this threatens 33 ..., Qe2 as well as 33 ..., Ng4; 34 Kg3, Nf5; 
| 35Kh3, Nf2; 36 Kh2, Qh1 mate, and since 33 Qd8, Kf7; 34 Qc7 Ke6 
_ comes to naught, Middleton is reduced to desperation. 
it 33 Bf4, Qe2; 34 Kg3, Qdl1; 35 Qd8, Kf7; 36 Qc7, Ke6; 37 Qb7, 
7 pl Vel; 38 Kg2, Qe2; 39 Kg3, NfS; 40 Kh3, Qg4 0-1. 
~ | That was a game of which anyone would be proud, a real cham- 
pion’s game. McCambridge also played games in which he showed 
the instincts of a survivor, and that is another characteristic of a 
champion. This game shows him being hit by everything including 
p. It the kitchen sink. He survives because Christiansen throws one sink 





(00 many at him. It won the best resistance prize. McCambridge had 
alot he had to resist. There are a lot of brilliancy prizes doled out 
because the defender manages his position just weakly enough to 
allow a couple flashy sacrifices. McCambridge manages a desperate 
|| Stuation just well enough to refute a flash sacrifice. Awarding a 

| piize for that kind of accomplishment helps to balance things out. 
|, Queen’s Indian Defense; L. Christiansen—V. McCambridge: 1 

. 4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nf3, b6; 4 g3, Bb7; 5 Bg2, Bb4; 6 Bd2, Bd2; 7 
| Qd2, 0-0; 8 Nc3, Ne4; 9 Ned, Bed. 

This type of position never became popular in the 1930’s, and this 
game is not apt to make it popular today. McCambridge, however, 
has a great fondness for the ‘‘small center’’ type of Indian defense. 

100-0, d6; 11 Rad1, Qe7; 12 Bh3. 

One of Christiansen’s strengths is that he does not dislike balanced 
hisitions; he despises them. This is a challenge to sharpen things up, 
Which McCambridge ill-advisedly takes up. White threatens to set up 

abig center with Nel —f3—e4. In the continuation he gets big central 
iniluence and a happy bishop anyway. 


| ae Bf3; 13 ef, Nd7; 14 f4, a5; 15 Rfel, Qf6; 16 Re3, Rad8; 17 
el, dS. 











‘*Is this the end of Rico?’’ 

18 cd, ed; 19 Rel, c6; 20 Rec3, Nb8; 21 Rb3, b5; 22 Re3, Rd6; 23 
Reel, 26. 

Even for a compulsive defender these positions are no fun. Black 
apparently wants to be able to play ..., Rfd8. In the process he pro- 
jects another weakness because of back rank mate threats. The Ides 
of March have come but not yet passed. 

His only comfort is that White’s QP is weak — well a little. 

24 Re7, Rdd8; 25 Qc3, a4; 26 a3, Qd6. 

Already Black realizes that he has a lost position. What he does 
admirably, however, is not to wreck it voluntarily. He keeps on find- 
ing nothing moves which mean something. This is as much an art as 
throwing away pieces for a mating attack. 

27 £5, 25; 28 Qf3, Nd7. 

The shy knight reemerges. 

29 Qh5, Qf6; 30 Rie6. 

Christiansen tosses the first kitchen sink at his opponent. Nobody 
likes to be mated, so it is kitchen sink declined. 

30 ..., Qd4; 31 f6, Qd3. 


McCambridge is playing the daring young man on the creaky 
trapeze. Were Christiansen more of a shark and less of an artist, he 
could sock the point away by 32 Rcé6. 

32 Re4!? 

Ah ha! Christiansen has another kitchen sink to hurl. Plumbing is 
cluttering the board. This renews the mate in two threat and, if 32..., 
Kh8; 33 Qh6, Rg8; 34 BfS. This beautiful interference move has 
Christiansen a short step from the $100 brilliancy prize. 

Actually the idea is beautiful, but the move is bad, so much for 
punctuation. Savielly Tartakover used to remark that sacrifices are a 
sign that someone has blundered. Well, sacrificers win prizes on the 
blunders of their opponents; why shouldn’t opponents win prizes on 
the blunders of the sacrificers? 

32 ..., QbI! 

Never miss a check; it might be strong — to paraphrase the immor- 
tal Seymour Boden. The main line is 33 Rel, Nf6. There is also 33 
Kg2, Kh8; 34 Qh6, Rg8; 35 Re8, Qe4, and it’s check, matey. 

33 Bfl, Kh8; 34 Qg5, Rg8; 35 Rd7, Rdfs! 

This modest move forces White to pay the price of the wages of at- 
tack. He seems to be plumb out of threats and with too many things 
up in the air. That flaming Queen defends Black at a distance. 

36 Qe5, de; 37 h4, Qel; 38 Kg2, e3; 39 fe, Re8; 40 Qd4, Re3; 41 
Rf7, Rgg3 0-1. 


Grandmaster Trials I 


No one played nearly as impressively as Larry Christiansen, but he 
finished a distant third. Whatever color he had, he soon had the in- 
itiative in every one of his games. He has an awesome imagination. 
Playing a game against him gave each of his opponents a vivid il- 
lustration of what shock therapy can do to a person. Unfortunately 
for Christiansen both McCambridge and Whitehead took the zap 
and survived to post the point — however buzzing their heads might 
have been for the experience. 

Christiansen seemed to play tired and distracted. He did not seem 
to put his whole self into the game. He played rapidly and routinely 
— for him. A routine Christiansen idea is a stroke of genius for most 
of us. One feels as though in the presence of a future world champion. 
Perhaps the University of California might someday put up a plaque: 
‘‘Larry Christiansen played here.’’ If only someone could get him 
mad, get his mind cooking at full heat. As it is, he has a fine com- 
mand of theory and technique, but he is a V-16 engine running 
smoothly on only four cylinders. 

To his sorrow Shamkovich learned what four cylinders can do toa 
body. 

7 Benoni Defense; L. Christiansen—L. Shamkovich: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 
c4, e6; 3 Nf3, c5; 4.d5, ed; 5 cd, d6; 6 Nc3, 26; 7 Bf4, Bg7; 8 e4, a6. 

The beginning of surprisingly awful troubles. After the game 
Christiansen recalled the game Portisch—Fischer; Palma de Mallor- 
ca, 1970, played when Larry was but a lad of 13. Portisch was rolling 
Fischer but stumbled before putting away the full point. 

9 Qa4, Bd7; 10 Qb3, Bc8. 
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Masters Open cont. 


In a position not quite like this Fischer tried ..., Qc7 and came 
under fire by eS! 

11 a4, 0-0; 12 Be2, Ne8. 

This is very passive but 12 ..., NhS; 13 Bg5, Qc7 generates little in 
the way of counterplay. 

13 0-0, Nd7; 14 Nd2, Qe7; 15 Rael, Rb8; 16 Ned, b5. 

He might have given 16 ..., NeS a try. This queen-side expansion 
only expands the holes for White to occupy. 

17 ab, ab; 18 Na5, Qf6; 19 Bf3, b4; 20 Nad, Ra8; 21 Nc6, Bb7; 22 
Bed, Bc6; 23 dc, Ne5; 24 Nb6, Ng4; 25 Na8, Qd8; 26 Ral, Ne5; 27 
Be5, Be5; 28 Ra7. 

Wouldn’t we all like to get a strong knight on a8? 

28 ..., Qh4; 29 g3, Qed; 30 c7, Qc6; 31 Rfal, c4; 32 Qb4, ¢3; 33 be, 
Bc3; 34 Qa4, Qc5; 35 Qa3, Qc6; 36 Rel 1-0. / 


Now Voyager 


The surprise of the tournament was fourth place finisher Paul 
Whitehead. He has been out of tournament play for long about a 
year now. His hair is shorter than it was in the days when he was 
Northern California Champion, but he can still play Samson at the 
board as he proved in his solid defensive effort against Christiansen. 

But a few days after the tournament, he told me, he was going to 
Ireland. There, rumor has it, currently resides his lady love. Mean- 
time, waiting for late results to determine the size of his prize check 
after the last round, he played five minute chess with Christiansen 
for quarters. This did not endow him with adequate tip money for 
airport porters, but he still has the two bits needed to check his bags 
in at an airport or two. 






ha ies 5. 
Whitehead against Christiansen 


Slow but Sure 





Another long gone returnee to the tournament wars was Elliott 
Winslow. Winslow has a reputation for carrying a big book of open- 
ing theory in his head, but you should also hear him recite chapter 
and verse on endings. To hear him talk you would almost think that 
he is only kept from the top rungs of American chess by lack of 
talent. Appearances, however, have a way of being deceiving. 

Of all the prize winners Winslow played the slowest chess. Defir- 
mian or Christiansen might pop a move at their opponent and be 
seen leisurely conversing in the hall. Winslow sat his board. Against 
deFirmian he consumed two hours on the first 17 moves. He came to 
the final round needing a win for any chance at a prize. He had been 
bumped off quickly both by the number one and two ranked players 
in the tournament. Now he faced the third ranked player, 
Shamkovich. They could clash like bookends squeezing the board. 
Naturally it would have to be a Sicilian. 

Sicilian Defense: E. Winslow—L. Shamkovich: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, 
Nc6; 3 d4, ed; 4 Nd4, e6; 5 Nc3, d6; 6 £4, Nf6; 7 Nf3, Be7; 8 Bd3, e5; 
9 2-0, 0-0, 10 Kh1, a6. 

Informant #33 has a few games in this line. This deviates from 
Lakiu-Tseshkovsky. Is Shamkovich trying to say ‘“‘I no likayou’’? He 
fairly quickly gets back into the Tseshkovsky pattern, but White has 
an extra tempo to prepare for attack. 


11 Qel, ef; 12 Bf4, Be6; 13 Rdl, Qa5; 14 eS. 

White pursues a strategy of keeping everything centralized ANd se 
ing what turns up. 

14 ..., de; 15 Ne5, Ne5; 16 Be5, Rfe8. 

Among Winslow’s reveries at this point was 16 ..., Nd7; 17 Nj 
Qd5; 18 Bh7, Kh7; 19 RdS, Bd5; 20 Bg7, Rg8; 21 Qe7, Rg: 22 (41 
Bg2; 23 Kgl, Bfl, Kfl, which he rates as all right for Black. 

He now took an hour trying to shake the solidity of 17 Bf6, Big) 
Ne4, Bd8 but settled for a simple activating move which Provok 
Shamkovich to complications. . 

17 Qg3, Ng4!?; 18 Rdel, g6. 

Having no truck with 18 ..., Ne5; 19 ReS5, Qb6 (or Qc7; 20 Bhi 
20 NdS, Bd5; 21 Rd5, Qb2; 22 RhS, g6; 23 Rh7, Kh7; 24 Rf). ~ 

19 Bc7, Qg5; 30 Re6é!, fe; 21 Bc4, Rf8; 22 Bf4, OFS. 

Now Winslow notes that 23 Qel is a squisheroonie and that he», 
ly had five minutes left for his next 18 moves in a by no me 
clarified position. He suggests after his 23 h3, g5 keeps the situatn, 
unclear. 

23 h3, Nf6?; 24 Be5, Qc2; 25 Be6, Kg7; 26 Bb3, Qd2; 27 Ral, ih 
28 Rd7, Rae8; 29 Nd5, Qcl; 30 Kh2, Rf7; 31 Nf4. 

Time’s winged chariot runs Winslow on the rocks. The clinch 
was 31 Nf6, Rf6; 32 Re7, 33 Bf6, Kf6; 34 Qd6. 

31 ..., Kh6; 32 Bf7, Nd7; 33 Nd3, NeS; 34 Nel, Nf7; 35 Qf4, ky) 
36 23, Bd6; 37 Qd4, Be5; 38 Qd2, Rd8; 39 Qe2, Rc8; 40 Nd3, Bit{) 
h4. ) 

By the time they made time control both players had quiver 
flags. If Black could exchange knights this ought to be drawn, by 
conceiving and achieving are two different things. White still has 
attack force and needs to loosen things up before bringing them iii 
action. 
41 ..., Re3; 42 Kg2, b5; 43 h5, Ra3; 44 hg, hg; 45 Qc2, Re}; 4 
Qd2, Rce4; 47 Qe2, g5. } 

Since ..., Rc3 was not hurting anything before, it is hard tos 
why it doesn’t hang on now. The object of defending inferior pa 
tions is to be boring enough to get a quick draw. 

48 Qe6, a5; 49 Qd5, Rce2; 50 Kf1, a4; 51 Ne5, Be5; 52 Ned, Rel\s 
Ke2, Rce2; 54 Kdl, Rce4; 55 Ke2, Rd4; 56 Qb7, Kg6; 47 Qc6, Baf;! 
Ke3, Rd3; 59 Ke2, Rd4; 60 Qe8. 

About this time Winslow came over and sat down beside me init 
directors’ room. His game with Shamkovich was the last one goitt) 
The skittles room rang with laughter; the director’s room had gost 
In the tournament room a funereal silence prevailed as Shamkowii 
worried his position. ‘‘You know, it’s sad,’’ Winslow said tom 
‘‘Here is a distinguished grandmaster, maybe in his 60’s, who cont 
all the way from New York, and he is sitting in there all alone tryin 
to find a way to save something against an unknown from San Frat 
cisco.’? Winslow has graduated from a chess master status inl 
manhood. — 

60 ..., Kg7; 61 Qe6, Kf8; 62 Ng5, Ng5; 63 Qf6, Nf7; 64 Qdé4, Bai} 
65 Qb2, Be5; 66 Qb5, a3; 67 Qc5, Bd6; 68 Qd5, Ke7; 69 Ke3, a 
Ke4, Kd7; 71 Qb5, Kc7; 72 Kd5, Bd7; 73 Qe8, Bf6; 74 Qfs, Bb2;? 
Qe7, Kc8; 76 Kd6, Bd5; 77 Kd5. Bb2; 78 Kce5, Bd4; 79 Kb5, a 
Odo, Bgl; st Bhs 20 Grandmaster Trials II | 

For grandmaster Shamkovich this will definitely not go downt| 
his diary as a fun tournament. He did, however, find out that Wt, 
coast players can play chess. This became evident to him in the is 
round, when he earned his best game prize. It was an encounter tl 
of chess. He set out to prove that the blockaded passed pawns att’ 
detriment. That just started the fun. 

King’s Indian Defense: L. Shamkovich—S. Scheiner: 1 ¢4, Ni6;? 
Nc3, 26; 3 e4, d6; 4 d4, Bg7; 5 £3, a6; 6 Be3, a6; 7 a4, a5; 8 Bd3, Nt 
9 Rel, e5; 10 d5, 0-0; 11 Nge2, Nd7; 12 0-0, £5; 13 ef, gf; 14 Bbl 
NdcS5. 

It is not only useful but also necessary to force that blockaded bi 
protected passed pawn on Black. What happens is that it {re 
squares. Pieces find roosts around the pawns. 

15 £4, e4; 16 Nd4, Nb4; 17 Qe2, Bd7; 18 Red1, Qe7; 19 Rd2, Bi 
20 Qh5, Qf7; 21 Qf7, Rf7; 22 dc, be; 23 N4e2, Ned3. 

Soon White has a heavier load than he wanted. He has to blockatt 
two passed pawns. What matters to his game, however, 1s his play! 


| 
cont. onp./* 
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Masters Open cont. 14 Qe2, Qc7; 15 Rad1, Bf8; 16 Ne3, Ne5; 17 f4, Ng6; 18 £5, Ne5; 


ds files peripheral to the pawns. This creates tension, and the pawns ‘19 g4, h6; 20 Qg2, Qcs. 
bi any Black penetration up the center. Black takes a little time to start play of his own before things get 
i Bd4, Be; 24 Bf6, Rf6; 25 b3, d5; 26 cd, cd; 28 Nd4, Rc8; 29 t00 hot king-side. 
* Bd3 Rc3; 30 BbS, Kf7; 31 R2d1, Ke7. 21 Khi, b5; 22 cb, ab; 23 h4, g5!? 
(Mt Maybe White has a trace of an edge, but you could fool me. His An interesting defensive maneuver. White is not well-placed to ex- 
knight rests in happiness hotel on d4, but it also has to watch the b3__— Ploit an open KR file with any rapidity. 
te wn, He would like to penetrate down the QB file, but that is no 23 hg, hg; 25 Re2, Bg7; 26 Rdd2, Qc6; 27 a3, Qb7; 28 Rf2, b4; 29 
a dyelano proposition. Black has those two passed pawns. It ab Qb4; 30 fe, fe; 31 Rf6, Bf6; 32 Ned5, ed; 33 Nd5, Qb3; 34 Nf6, 


azano 
ie to start the grandmaster squeeze play. Kf7; 35 Rf2, Kg6; 36 NdS, Kg7; 37 Ne7, Re7; 38 NfS, Kg6; 39 Qh2,_ 


32 Rel, Rel; 33 Rel, Kd6; 34 Kf2, Bd7; 35 Rc3, h6; 36 Ke3, Na2; Qa; 40 Kg2, Qed 0-1. 
Bhi 37 Re2, Nb4; 38 Rel, Na2; 39 Ral. Those who labored in the trenches had their moments of 
, White ends the minuet and hopes there’s a gigue in his future. brilliances too. These two games shared the brilliancy prize. 

39 ..., Nb4; 40 Bd7, Kd7; 41 Rel, Nd3; 42 Rc3, h5; 43 Nb5, Rg6. ~~ King’s Indian Defense; H. Bogner—G. Sanchez: 1 d4. Nf6: 2 Nf3-. 
het 4.°"". counterplay, if 44 g3, h4. All the pawns are delicate 863 3 g3, bg7; 4 Bg2, 0-0 5 0-0, d6; 6 b3, Neo. | 
Mai sowers, and each player wants to take some of his opponent’s This seems premature. Why not 6 ..., e5; 7 de, Nfd7 or c4, c6. 


Ualioy blossoms off. Black would then have the option of changing the color of the pawn 
44 Re7, Kd8; 45 Rh7, Rg2; 46 Rh5, Re2; 47 Kd4, Rd2; 48 Rf5, chain more smoothly than in the game. 

° Nbd; 49 Ke5, Rh2; 50 Nd4, Ke7. 7 Bb2, e5; 8 e3, Re8; 9 c4, e4; 10 Nel, Bf5; 11 Nc3, Qd7; 12 Qd2, 

ince White now avoids 51 Nc6, Nc6; 52 Kc6, Rb2 which simplifies toa —_h6. 

i draw. He still wants the full point. Since Black evidently intends to pursue a light square strategy 12 


51 Res, Kf6; 52 Rg8, Kf7; 53 Rd8, e3; 54 Rd7, Kf8; 55 f5, Rf2; 56 ---, h5 seems more in order. 
13 Nc2, Nh7; 14 g4, Bg4; 15 Ne4, Re7; 16 £3, Bf5; 17 Rael, Be4; 18 


fe, Ng5; Rf4, Rae8; 20 Qd3, Nh3, 21 Kh1, h5? 


1, Ke? 
64 Kd6, Ne2. 
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‘Gl ‘This position aroused the fires of even the most placid kibitzers. 
Bn Who was winning? Maybe White could force a draw by perpetual He is not happy with continuations such as 21 ..., Nf4; 22 ef, f5; 23 
korn check? To add to the uncertainty the players adjourned here. Aaron _ Bh3, fe; 24 Qg3. This move, however, puts the knight at a point of 
a Stearns went off with Shamkovich to analyze. It seems Shamkovich __ no return. 
ee had seen everything before he sealed his move — except the game 22 Refl, Nd8; 23 RfS5! 
YI) continuation. They took 10 minutes on that once Stearns had This sacrifice is a command performance. 
i Fiat pointed it out. 23 ..., of; 24 ef. 
us Ill 57 Ne6, Kg8; 58 KeS! Now a better defense would seem to be 24 ..., Ng5 permitting 25 
4,5 The king crosses the battlefield under heavy fire. f6 
vi 58 ..., €2; 59 Kf6. 24 ..., Bh6; 25 Bh3, Re3; 26 Rg1, Kh7; 27 Ne3, Re3; 28 £6, Rd3; 29 
sh) 8 Now he threatens 60 Rd8, Kh7; 61 NgS, Kh6; Rh8. Black has a Bd7, Rf3; 30 d5, Rf2; 31 Bd4, Rf4; 32 Bc3, Rf3; 33 Bb2, Rf2; 34 
or draw here! ‘‘Simply’’ 59 ..., Rf5!; 60 Kg6, Rf8 and White must take Bd4, Rf4. 

') perpetual. Scheiner saw that but went for the win. White’s final touch is that Black cannot play 34 ..., Ra2; 35 Rel, 
 99..., Rg2; 60 Rd8, Kh7; 61 Nf8. b6; 36 Bf5 and the king is trapped. The knight is trapped anyway. 
| The overlooked resource in a game in which both players had to 35 Ba7, c6; 36 Bbé 1-0. _— 

lown " loresee many resources. Ervin Middleton exploits a passive position by means of a piece 
al We, 61..., Kh6; 62 Ng6, Rg6. sacrifice. To prove the sacrifice’s validity he has to give his queen as 
hell’, It would have been more thrilling to follow the paths of 62 ..., _ well, but it is not really a donation, just a loan. 

iter) KhS; 63 Nf4, Kg4; 64 Ng2, Kf3, but White seems to win by cashing in Owen’s Defense: E. Middleton—R. Sferra: 1 d4, b6. 

ns att: on his passed KBP asset. This took Shamkovich and Stearns only 10 Oh that Sferra! Always playing only fashionable lines. 

FE} minutes! ? 2 e4, Bb7; 3 Nd2, e6; 4 Ngf3, c5; 5 c3, Nf6; 6 Bd3, Nc6; 7 0-0, Be7. 
Nit 65 fg, Kh5; 64 97, e8/Q; 65 Rh8, Kg4; 66 g8/Q, Kf3; 67 Qd5 1-0._ Isn’t it time to stir things up and possibly make a trade? Black 
3, . A game with a lot of chess in it, and the best saved for the end. drifts into a very passive position as he continues. Something like 7 
1480) Another game full of action was deFirmian’s seventh round win _—..., cd; 8 cd, Nb4; 9 Bb1, Ba6; 10 Rel, Rc8! Of course it is legal to 

‘ty on Dennis Fritzinger continue 7 ..., cd; 8 Nd4, but this costs White some of his grip on the 
de |’ Sicilian Defense: D. Fritzinger—N. deFirmian: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3,d6; —_ center. 

iI) 3 BbS, Bd7; 4 Bd7, Qd7; 5 c4, Nf6. 8 Rel, d6; 9 a3, Qc7; 10 b4, 0-0; 11 Nfl, Rfe8; 12 Ng3, h6; 13 Qe2, 
2, Bit Nick does not care to sample that 5 ..., Qg4 jazz. e5; 14 d5, Nb8; 15 Nf5, Bf8?! 

12, pM 6Nc3, Nc6; 7 0-0, e6; 8 d4, cd; 9 Nd4, Bd7; 10 b3, 0-0; 11 Bb2, a6; With knights like this do bishops have a future? He should try ..., 
ail I2 Rel, Rfd8; 13 Nc2, Rac8. Bc8 and let White choose who to exchange. White still stands tall, 


White’s development does not seem efficient for launching king- and is achieving the kind of position sadists seek from the Ruy 


, Side aggression. Yet he will develop dangerous threats as time goes __ Lopez. 


play 0! 


cont. on p. 140 
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HOW TO WIN ON THE MIDDLE BOARDS 


BY Aaron Stearns 


While the big ratings and hot players were fighting it out on the 
top boards, there was also some hot chess at the Masters Open going 
on among players trying to retain a sense of their own worth. These 
annotations should encourage the faint of heart, because they 
graphically show the inacc uracies which creep into any game — even 
Ahose of the masters. — editor. 

- English Opening: J. Hanken—A. Stearns: 1 g3, e5; 2 c4, Nc6; 3 
Be2, h5!? 

I had learned the pairings the night before and I immediately set 
about preparing. I knew that Hanken would play his English once 
more. How was I to meet this? Every normal system | thought of | 
knew Hanken would have more experience in. On the way to the 
tournament the next day I finally came up with the bizarre system | 
played in this game. 

4 h4. 

The best move. After 4 h3 I had planned on 4..., h4; 5 g4, d6 with 
6 ..., f5 to follow. I now notice that 5 ..., f5 may be stronger. Either 
way I like Black’s game. 

@ <x, Bed?! 

I am now out of my book. I briefly considered fianchettoing, but | 
decided that I wanted to play more actively. Later on I found a game 
(Cerko-Sax; Sarajevo, 1982) where Black played the fianchetto for- 
mation and got a comfortable game (1 c4, e5; 2 g3, Nc6; 3 Bg2, g6; 4 
e3, Bg7; 5 Ne2, d6; 6 Nbc3, hS; 7 h4, Bg4; 8 a3, Nf6; 9 Qc2, Qd7; 10 
d3, 0-0), although he eventually lost. 

5 e3, Ng7; 6 Nc3, Nf5; 7 Nge2, a5; 8 b3, d6; 9 Bb2, Ba7; 10 Nb5, 
Bb8. 

After I made this move I stumbled away from the board. I had to 
get out of the tournament room because I could no longer control my 
laughter. What a terrible game I had. 

11 Nec3? 

When I returned to the board, I was greeted by this pleasant sur- 
prise. After 11 d4 White would have an obviously strong game. Now 
Black is back in it. 

11 ..., Nb4; 12 d4, c6; 13 Na3, ed; 14 ed, Qe7?! 

During the game I thought I was slightly better here, but I have 
since found that I have not quite equalized. 

15 Kf1, Qf6? 

This is met too easily. 15 ..., Ba7 is probably best here. Last move 
14 ..., dS was correct. All this I did not analyze. Too many times dur- 
ing my tournament I made quick moves in critical positions. 

16 Qe2, Be6é. 

In my analysis I reached this position and decided that White had 
difficulties because Black was threatening both 17 .., Ng3 and 17 
Nd4. Yet White now has a simple reply. Several times I have said to 
myself, ‘‘Never end your analysis on a threat. Always look at the 
replies.’’ The fact that this sort of mistake occurred only two moves 
deep while I was not in time pressure is unforgivable. 

17 Ne4, Qe7; 18 Rel, Ba7. 

I decided that my poor performance was due to lack of food, so | 
ran across the street for some peanuts. 

19 d5, cd; 20 cd; Nd5; 21 Qb5, Qd7; 22 Nd6, Nd6; 23 Qd5. 

I had reached this position in my analysis before I played 18 ..., 
Ba7 and I decided that I could make a good practical pawn sacrifice. 

23 ..., 0-0!?; 24 Qh5, Nf5. 

This is the ideal pawn sac position. White’s rooks are discon- 
nected, his knight is out of play and his king is a bit unsafe. Mean- 
while, Black is fully mobilized. 

After the game we found that after 25 Be4 White would be perfect- 
ly fine and up a pawn. However, during the game. . . 

25 Rd1?!, Qe7; 26 Nb5?? 

Now Black gets a powerful attack. 26 Be4 was no longer good 
because of 26 ..., Bc4, but after 26 Bf3 White would yet emerge 
whole and a pawn up. 

26 32, Qed; 27 Gez. 

The only answer to Black’s three threats: 27 ..., Ng3, 27 ..., Qf2, 
and 27 ..., Qb5. The defense is only temporary, however, since Black 


can now exploit the overworked White queen. 
27 ..., Ng3; 28 fg, Bg4; 29 Bf3, Rae8; 30 Bd4, Bf3? 
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(After White’s 30 Bd4) 


I threw out 30 ..., Qf5 because of 31 Qd3, Qf3; 32 Qf3, Bf: 3 
Na7, Bd1; 34 BcS, but I would still have gotten an advantage after | 
..., Re2; 35 Bf8, Kf8. 


It may seem from this line that 29 Rfe8 was correct since Whig 
cannot win back the exchange by 35 BcS, but it allows White} 
Nd6!, Re2 (31 ..., Qf3; 32 Qf3, Bf3; 33 Ne8 or 31 ..., BF3; 32 Qe 
Re8; 33 Nf5); 32 Nf5, Bf3; 33 Rd3! Bhl; 34 Ke2, Be4; 35 Ne7, kh Y 
36 Re3 with equality. If White tries 31 Nd6 in the continuation af fis COMP 
29 ..., Rae8 than 31 ..., Bf3; 32 Qe8, Qc2 with a winning game ) Mave cho 

I was upset after missing 34 ..., Re2 since I felt that White now hat| mand the 


plenty of chances after 31 Qf3, Qb5; 32 Kg2 (32 Kf2, Re6), Red:3}) Pionships 
Kh3, Bd4; 34 Rd4. After the game my opponent said he was afraid | a 
34 ..., Ra2 here, but I felt that the pawn snatch allowed White tq ne ne 
much of an initiative, so I was searching for improvements at 4 alo of : 
points in this line. function 

31 Qe8?!, Re8; 32 Bc5, BeS; 33 Rel, Be3; 34 Rel, Bh1; 35 Néi,| USCF ™ 
Re6; 36 Ne4, BcS 0-1. finances, 
‘ French Defense; A. Stearns—D. Spero 1 e4, e6; 2 d4, d5; 3 Nc he'd kno 
Bb4; 4 e5, b6?! I wish 

An attempt to draw, Black tries to remove the sting from Whitt have an ¢ 
game by trading his bad bishop for White’s good one. Of courseths, 2 founda 
takes time, but Black relies on the closed position to neutraliz dreamed 
White’s initiative. Jam 4 

5 Bd2!? fice. 1 he 

White could and should chase the bishop back with 5 Qe4, Ba, “#Chess 
For this reason the practitioners of the ... b6 defense now play4N} Part 0 


first. 

idee Od7?! 

This is too passive. Black should play 5 ..., Bc3; 6 Bc3, Ne7 with 
... Ba6 to follow. The immediate 5 ... Ne7 is bad because of 6 Nb’. 
Black would rather trade his KB for White’s pesky knight than 
White’s bad bishop. 

Here 5 ..., Ba6?! allows 6 Nb5 (6 Ba6, Na6; 7 Qe2, Qc8 is insuffi 
cient) Bf8; 7 Qg4 with pressure — for example 7 ..., c6; 8 Nd601 
Nc6?; 8 Nc7 or ... Qd7; 8 a4 or ... hS; 8 Qg5 or 7 ..., Bb5; 8 BbS, 0; 
9 Bd3. 

6 Qe4. 

Now 6 NbS offers little since 6 ..., Bf8; 7 Qg4 is met by a6. 

G. cies 

Just what I had hoped for. This move is easy to make since it looks 
so natural, but ... Bf8 was forced here. 

7 Qh5, Qf7?! 

After 7 ... g6 Black’s king-side is greatly weakened, but now While | 
gets a strong initiative in the end game as well. as the trade of the dark | | 
squared bishops. 

8 QOf7, Kf7; 9 NbS5. 

The magic move. 

9 ..., Bd2; 10 Kd2, Na6; 11 Nf3, Ne7. 

Notice how difficult it is for Black to escape from his difficulties 
If he plays 11 c6; 12 Nd6. If he plays to exchange the knight by !! || Romong | 


ant while 








cont. on p. I! 
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“Goodbye! See You Tomorrow”’ 


by Ramona Sue Gordon 


“To accomplish great things, we must not only act but also dream — 


not only plan but also believe.’’ —Anatole France 


As outgoing Chairman of CalChess I suppose I owe you a farewell 
address. George Washington gave two, the first discouraging sedi- 

~ tion and the second discouraging entangling alliances. As I am about 
the CalChess Chairmanship, I see no signs of sedition. As | 
am about to take over the duties of Membership Secretary, I have 
every hope that you and I will continue to have the entangling alliance 


to leave 


which makes CalChess work. 


So much good has happened to CalChess in the past two years, 
and there is SO much more to look forward to in the coming years 
that this occasion should be one of cheer. The new officers will use 
the accomplishments of the previous years merely as a foundation 


upon which to build a better organization. 


Goodall’s term as Chairman. And Mike has every reason to be proud 
ite , ’ i he M 

of his great master’s tournaments, like the Bagby and the Masters 
; Qi Open. The CalChess Circuit relies not only on Hans Poschmann for 
ae his computer services but also on the directors and organizers who 
aig have chosen to hold Circuit tournaments and on the players who de- 
vl mand them. We have Chess Voice, our scholastic and team cham- 
W ci pionships, and anybody who doesn’t think you have to dream should 
ed au talk with John Sumares about the U.S. Open. 

an CalChess is fortunate to have officers and board members who put 
“a alot of time, effort, and often money into making the organization 
i function on a very basic level: promoting memberships, handling 
Nik USCF matters, overseeing finances, and the like. (Speaking of 


Ned he'd known what I was getting him into.) 


se this | 


alee dreamed about. 


| am not saying farewell to CalChess but just goodbye to one of- 
fice. I hope I’ll see you all or hear from you in the near future. 
BR CalChess may be entangling, but it is a good alliance. I am proud to 


4 Ne? be part of it. 


) with 
NbS. 
than 


suffi. 
d6 or 
5, ¢6; 


looks 


White 
dark 


ilties. 


lit fe 
|; Xomona Gordon gets the latest on a favorite line from the Inform- 


D. \4) | M™ while assisting at the People’s Tournament. 


In preparation for my departing remarks I began listing the ac- 

complishments of CalChess during my term as Chairman. It made 
3; 3) me realize again that there were many people responsible, not only 
ter! fr the tremendous work involved but also for the dreams. The 
membership drive (an important factor in our 33 percent rise in 
membership this year) was a project which began during Mike 


finances, I’m sure Bob Gordon would never have proposed to me if 


| wish the incoming officers all the best for the coming years. We 
Thites have an energetic board, an enthusiastic membership, and, I believe, 
‘) «foundation on which to build a better CalChess than we have yet 





Second Davis Open 


by Steven P. Matthews 


A total of 66 participants competed in this our second annual open 
touranment. Several upsets occurred, and the two masters were 
relegated to a tie for second to third. James Manning of Benicia 
walked away with the top prize by scoring a perfect 4-0. In the pro- 
cess Manning defeated sometime master Renard Anderson, who had 
dropped out of the CalChess Masters to seek easier pickings in Davis. 
Manning, himself, is rated only 1775. 

We distributed a total of $1,042 in prizes. 

Bob Gordon of Sacramento served as tournament director, while 
his wife Ramona Gordon split best woman honors with Marilyn 
Etzler of Davis. 

Results 
Open: James Manning 4 James MacFarland and Steve Levine 3'2 
Expert: Zoran Lazetich 32 
**A’’: Tom Reikko and Gregory Pinelli 3'% 
‘*B’’: Tom Manning and William Samuel 3 
*““C’’: David Davis 2% Mark VanderWerf, Harry Potter, and 
John Bakos 2 

‘*‘D/E’’: Douglas Young 2% Robert Mendoza 2 R.E. Defoe 
and E.G. Northam 1% 

Junior: Russ Amiot and Bruce Radaikin 1% 

Unrated: Richard Harper and Curtis Miles 2 


18th LERA Peninsula Class © 


Organized by Jim Hurt and directed by Ted Yudacufski, Hurt and 
David Korb, the 18th annual LERA Peninsula Class Championships 
drew 121 players to Sunnyvale the weekend of March 19-20. 

Topping the strong field were GM Peter Biyiasas, Morgan Hill; 
Jeremy Silman, San Francisco; and Richard Lobo, San Francisco. 
By scoring 32-2 each they were able to bank $234 each. 

Other Prize Winners 
Expert: Robert Shean, Sunnyvale and Steve Smithers, Sunnyvale 
3-1 

‘*A’’s, Donieray Johnsen, San Jose and Antonio DelaCruz, 
Milpitas 3% James Gibbs, San Anselmo; Charles Bradshaw, Sun- 
nyvale; Rod McCalley, Palo Alto; and Steven Hanamura, Oakland 3 

‘*B’’: John Hampton, Vina and Howard Goss, El Cerrito 4 
Robert Barker, Los Altos 32 Lee Slavens, Point Arena; Woodrow 
Morgan, San Jose; Will DeLaney, Richmond; Denny Davis, 
Clearlake; Neil Korpusik, Sunnyvale and Fausto Poza, Menlo Park 3 

‘‘C’’: Sassan Dehghan, Berkeley 4 David Swaddell, Berkeley; Jack 
Wood, Sunnyvale, Mark Neil, Monterey; Curtis Yettick, San Jose; 
Alfred Schrander, Los Altos, Leonard Trottier, El Cerrito 3 

‘*D)’’: Mike Carney, Sunnyvale 4 

‘*E’’: Nelson Espiritu, Milpitas 3 

Unrated: Ian Ramsay, Concord 2% 


ae 
ters 
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The 1983 San Francisco Crit 


Ay? 
@ @ | 
Steven | 
Class Championship a0 
by Mike Goodall Steven I 
Alan Gl 
When I got a call from George Koltanowski before Christmas last Supported by CalChess, the tournament benefited from the. gs 


year to come by his place and help and direct a chess tourna-_ cellent efforts of my assistants: Bryce Perry, CalChess \;, ‘“B” 
ment, I was greatly honored. Even though we’ve each been operating © Chairman and Art Marthinsen, CalChess Recording Secretary, \, _Arturs E 
in concentric circles around here for years, we had never before important to the success of the tournament, however, was the: John Hé 
worked together. The meeting resulted in the San Francisco Class _ valuable aid of Richard and Lillian O’Brien. Richard is a rapidly» Will Del 
Championship, held April 9-10 at the Sheraton Palace Hotel in proving student of George Koltanowski and Lillian showed anew Hans Pc 
downtown San Francisco. tionally quick grasp of the administrative details necessary to % Paul Fri 
The tournament was a benefit for the Kolty Chess for Youth ning a chess tournament. 








Foundation, an organization dedicated to introducing_and_ pro- Unrated 
moting chess in the schools. The 182 paid entrants made the tourna- lan Ram 
ment a great success and enabled us to increase the prizes by $1,200 Daniel L 
while allowing $500 for the Foundation. I was dubious that a tourna- Sonny C 
ment held in the City with an announced $2,000 prize fund would Gil Gam 
draw nearly so well. Clearly tournament chess is on an upswing in Carlos B 
this area, and previous estimates of probable attendance at tour- Kurt Ha’ 
naments are no longer valid. 

The tournament was a standard five-section event with a twist. The nM 
Between the third and fourth rounds most of the advance entants formato 
were treated to a banquet style lunch in the hotel. May 28-. 

Long before this Kolty had expressed concern that most chess June 11- 
players — those who finish out of the money — come away with July 2-4 
nothing from most tournaments. This way everyone would get a nice July 16-1 
lunch. As a player I’ve never felt like having a banquet between July 30-3 
rounds, but I must be in a minority, since everyone seemed to enjoy See to 
it. grow clo: 

Lazarus 
Bob Gor 
eWay the Tean 
| Mg } cent to tl 

et 
Ree | 
=| Ber 
Ado 

et 
: ea] The | 
wa! = Berkeley 
| 2 “ WHE 
a a WHE 
Leah Cotten, George’s better half, with friends at luncheon. wae 
wai parents < 

eS 

a Or paren 
ol : ; te : WHE] 
ed Kolty gives door prize to Eric Findelstein este 
nae | own: an 
Rss Many notable players participated. There was the highest rat WHE] 
i player in the country, GM Jim Tarjan, who finished first by hall supervise 
point over GM Peter Biyiasas. Meantime, Bill Church, a leadit’ Champic 
chess patron, flew in from Texas in his private plane and won $20!) WHE] 
tying for third in Class A. USCF Policy Board Candidate Ramo) yh fe 
Gordon was busy testing her prowess by playing one sectiol Shaughn 
Ramona also served as master of ceremonies at the luncheon. WHE] 
Some 23 per cent of the players took home prizes, while 74 pertti and deve 
partook of the chicken dinner hosted by George Koltanowski. |i resource 
nearly every respect it was an enjoyable tournament for all the pa! THER 
ticipants, an experience I hope will be repeated next year. authorize 
PRIZE LIST ind eneq 
District: 


Master/Expert: John Donaldson, Seattle; Vince McCambrice: BE IT 
Berkeley; Jim Tarjan, Berkeley; Keith Vickers, San Francisco; Eli District t 
ib) Maa Winslow, Berkeley 32-2. Renard Anderson, Santa Clara; Davi USCF fo 

Bll Levy, Belmont; Robert Shean, Sunnyvale, Subu Subramanitll and that 
Bill Church is happy Berkeley 3. cont. ou ing to Bl 
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Circuit Leaders cont. 


“Ay? asp"? 

Steven Hanamura 164 David Davis 15.1 
James Gibbs 142.5 Richard O’Brien 63.3 
Steven Matthews 129 Douglas Young 62.4 
Alan Glasscoe 125 Mark Trombley 57.2 
Antonio Dela Cruz 123 Sassan Dehghan 55.9 
“Rr? ‘sy? 

Arturs Elevans 176.8 Gar Comins 26.4 
John Hampton 166 David Lawson 24.2 
Will Delaney 120 Nelson Espiritu 23.6 
Hans Poschmann 118 Karl Remick 22 
Paul Friedrich 116 Tjoe Liek Go D> 
Unrated 

lan Ramsay 44 

Daniel Liparini 34.1 

Sonny Gaoay 24.2 

Gil Gamez 19.8 

Carlos Benitez 17.6 

Kurt Haworth 17.6 


The next CalChess Circuit tournaments are, according to our in- 
formation: 
May 28-30 LERA Memorial Day, Sunnyvale 
June 11-12 Berkeley Class Struggle, Berkeley 
July 2-4 Golden Bear Open, Berkeley ($10 off to Calchess Patrons) 
July 16-17 Ed Edmondson Memorial, Sacramento 
July 30-31 CalChess Team Championship (tentative but getting firmer) 


See tournament calendar and/or flyers as the appropriate ones 


Lazarus for the Class Struggle, Mike Goodall for the Golden Bear, 
Bob Gordon for the Edmonson Memorial, or Hans Poschmann for 
the Team Championship. Addresses and phone numbers are adja- 
cent to the tournament calendar in the back. 


Berkeley Unified School District 
Adopts Elementary School Chess Program 


The following Resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Berkeley Unified School District on March 16. — editor. 

WHEREAS, Chess can help children think for themselves and 
develop the process of logical thinking; and 

WHEREAS, the Charitable Trust of the U.S. Chess Federation 
will sponsor chess in the Berkeley Unified School District in the first 
through sixth grades by providing volunteer chess instruction to 
parents or teachers and students at no charge and will assist teachers 
or parents to establish school teams; and 

WHEREAS, the Charitable Trust of the USCF will provide chess 
sets and boards for use by those children unable to purchase their 
own; and 

WHEREAS, the Charitable Trust of the USCF will initiate and 
supervise tournaments between schools and establish the BUSD 
Champion Teams and Schools through a final Tournament; and 

WHEREAS, the schools will identify a staff member or parent 
Who is interested in leading a Chess Team (assisted by Elizabeth 
Shaughnessy and the Charitable Trust); and 

WHEREAS, the students of the BUSD will benefit from learning 
ind developing skill, interest, and teamwork and will benefit from 
sources in Our community: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Board of Education 
authorizes the Superintendent of Schools, at no cost, to fully support 
and ‘courage the program of Chess in the Berkeley Unified School 
District; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Berkeley Unified School 
District thank Elizabeth Shaughnessy and the Charitable Trust of the 

SCF for their support in developing the Chess training and teams 
and that BUSD encourage other groups to offer their skills and train- 
8 tO BUSD students in a similar manner. 
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1983 National Chess Congress 


For the first time Organizer Bill Goichberg of New York held the 
National Chess Congress in northern California. A total of 182 
players turned out for the $10,000 guaranteed prize fund event. Ac- 
cording to the amiable and efficient tournament director, Ben 
Nethercot, this meant that the tournament would lose money. 
Goichberg suggested, however, that he would like to make it an an- 
nual event. There are a number of people who agree with him as 36 
players won prizes and 25 of these won $100 or more. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Open: James Tarjan, Nick deFirmian, Vince McCambridge. 4-5 
Anthony Saidy and Alan LaVergne. 

Expert: Mike Arne. 2-3rd Jorge Freyre and Subu Subramanian. 
4-10th Eric Peterson, Steve Jacobi, Mike McCusker, Carl 
Haessler, Hakan Hansson, Anthony Miller and Robert Shean. 

Amateur: Solomon Bellin. 2-5th Amateur Michael Gilbert, Michael 
‘Ewell, Bill Poindexter and Richard Roloff. 

Booster: Tony Schuyler. 2nd Randall Pina. 3-7th Jimmy Woo, 
Ralph Leftwich, Thomas Martin, David Mabb and Craig Yama- 
moto. 

Reserve: Wai Lee. 2nd Ken Seehof. 3-Sth Daniel Brown, Curtis Yet- 
tick and Babak Darab. 

Best under 1400: 1-4th Tom Marshall, Robert Newhall, Mike Carney 
and Nelson Espiritu. 


National Chess Congress Games 


ie 
Sicilian Defense: J. Tarjan-J. Silman: 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 d4, cd; 


4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, d6; 6 Bg5, Bd7; 7 Qd2, Nd4; 8 Qd4, Qa5. 

Quite some time ago Robert Byrne stomped Pal Benko with 9 Bd2 
but Tarjan never blows retreat. 

9 f4, Rc8; 10 e5, de; 11 fe, e6; 12 0-0-0. 

Next to the remark ‘‘wrong rook’’ my favorite annotator’s remark 
is ‘‘castling into it.’’ Castling into what? In this case it is castling into 
your own strong attack. The target at d7 and possible mates on d8 
are pretty obvious but pretty nonetheless. 

12 ..., Bc6; 13 Bb5!, Nd5. 

What do you do against a man who sees everything. 

14 Nd5. 

Take it, of course. The evils of 14 ..., ed; 15 Qd5, BbS; 16 Rf] are 
not to be borne. 

14 ..., Bb5; 15 Nc3, Bc5; 16 Qg4, Bc6; 17 Rd3, h5. 

This disturbs the king-side landscape and makes Black’s king a 
homeless waif. Black is admitting that he was taken in the early open- 
ing. 

18 Qe2, Qb4; 19 Rhdl1, Be7; 20 Be7, Qf4. 

While 20 ..., Qe7; 21 Ne4 is pitiful, this is at least merciful. 

21 Kb1, Ke7; 22 Rf1, Qh2; 23 Qf2, Be8; 24 Rel, Rc4; 25 b3 1-0. 
““OK, Martha, we’ve stuffed another quail.’’ 

IM Tony Saidy competes rarely these days, although he was an ac- 
tive and imaginative player in the 60’s. Once in Poland a fellow 
player said to him, ‘‘You know, you look like a bomb-throwing 
anarchist.’’ Saidy replied, ‘‘Well, you’re half right.’’ In this game he 
lets the other half loose, and it’s bombs away on Winslow. 

Banana Defense: A. Saidy—E.Winslow: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, e6; 3 
Nc3, c5; 4 d5, ed; 5 cd, d6; 6 e4, 96; 7 f4, Bg7. 

So Winslow has chickened out. He threatened the Nimzoindian 
but settled for the Benoni, come what may. One would normally ex- 
pect Winslow to be heavily booked in the sharp 7 f4 lines, but he 
adopts a flaccid development scheme. 

8 Bb5, Nfd7; 9 a4, Na6; 10 Nf3, Nc7; 11 Bd3, 0-0; 12 0-0, Rb8; 13 
Qc2. 

This looks a bit suspect to 13 ..., Re8, but Black prefers to go 
ahead on the queen-side come what may. 

13 ..., a6, 14 a5, b5; 15 ab, Rb6; 16 Nd2, Bd4; 17 Kh1, Nf6; 18 
Ne4, Rb4, 19 Ne2, Nb5; 20 Bd2, Ng4; 21 Bb4, cb; 22 Nd4, Nd4; 23 
Qd1, £5; 24 h3, Nf6; 25 Bb1, Nb5; 26 ef, gf; 27 Ne3, Ne4; 28 Bed, fe; 
29 Qd2, Kh8; 30 £5, b3; 31 Ra4, Qe7; 32 Rf4, Qg5; 33 Raed 1-0. 


eo 








Our Chess 
The New 


Chigorin and Tarrasch 


Heritage 
Theorists 


by R.E. Fauber | 


Although Steinitz had erected a vast synthetic theoretical edifice, 
there remained a lot of theoretical insights to discover. If the Found- 
ing Fathers wrote the Constitution, it still remained for Justices John 
Marshall and Joseph Story to interpret it, to give it flexibility and 
depth. If Steinitz was the founding father of chess theory, it still re- 
mained for Mikhail Chigorin and Siegbert Tarrasch to expound and 
extrapolate from that theory to encompass new situations. Chigorin 
was the Justice Marshall of chess, a refined but bold innovator. Tar- 
rasch was the Justice Story, elaborating a philosophy out of a docu- 
ment and breaking new ground in the process. 


The Russian Revolution 


When Mikhail Chigorin achieved prominence in Russian chess 
circles, it was the era of the Narodnaya Volya, an amorphous group 
who terrorized landlords and shot cops in the name of the people’s 
will. Alexander Herzen’s liberal movement had been stifled, and the 
discontented were trooping to England and Switzerland to foment 
revolution from afar. Ivan Turgenyev was describing the first 
‘generation gap’’ in Fathers and Sons. 

Then should it be so hard to understand that a fierce looking Rus- 
sian bear should emerge on the chess scene to play Muzio and Evans 
Gambits? Was it not part of the tone of the times that he should pen 
the reproach, ‘‘Theoretical! A synonym for unoriginal! How can 
anybody who follows a book theory closely, think of stronger and 
more original moves?’’ 

It was only natural that Chigorin should be the ultimate in roman- 
tic chess aggression. 

Except he wasn’t. 

Chigorin’s chess legacy was one of fierce paradox. As Russia was 
torn during his life, so was he torn between impulses. The difference 
was that he achieved a synthesis. He played Evans Gambits, King’s 
Gambits, the Ponziani, but he also played closed defenses to the Ruy 
Lopez, the King’s Indian, the Pirc, and the Semi-Slav Defense. In 
between he essayed Center Games, Vienna Games — both closed and 
open — and Bird’s Opening. He persistently played openings an- 
tithetical to other openings he played. 

When Chigorin had White, he played 1 e4 confident that he had a 
little bit the better game. When he had Black, he answered | e4 with 
e5 certain that he had at least equality. There could be no more 
natural attitude for a player who constantly sought to plumb the 
depths of all the dynamic possibilities latent in chess. 


Career Credits 


Born in Gachina, a suburb of St. Petersburg (Leningrad) in 1850, 
Chigorin apparently had an uneventful childhood and youth which 
appeared destined to flow smoothly into an adult life of obscurity. 
Around 1870 he took a post in the Russian government’s civil service 
and seemed tied to a career of pushing papers rather than pawns. 

Chigorin had learned the moves of chess when he was 16, but the 
fascination of the game only captured his sleeping imagination when 
he was 23. Even then his progress to mastership was slow, but he 
emerged as Russia’s strongest player in the years between 1876 and 
1881, a time when he was editing and subsidizing from his own 
meager salary the chess journal Shakhmatni Listok (Chess Bulletin). 

His victory over Emmanuel Schiffers, Russia’s leading player, in a 
match of 1880 firmly established his national reputation, and a tie 
for 3rd to 4th place at Berlin, 1881, demonstrated him to be a force 
in the international arena as well. 

After a setback at Vienna, 1882, Chigorin became the most consis- 
tent tournament performer of the 1880’s, never coming below 4th in 
any tourney and sharing Ist place at New York, 1889. On his way to 
victory, Chigorin demonstrated how to transform a creaky opening 
such as the Ponziani into a vehicle for wonderfully fluid piece play. 





Ponziani Opening; M. Chigorin—H. E. Bird: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Ne 
3 c3, d5; 4 Qad, de. 

Preferable is Steinitz’s 4 ..., f6; 5 Bb5, Nge7. 

5 NeS, Qd5; 6 Nc6, be; 7 Bc4, Qd6; 8 d3!, ed; 9 0-0, Be7. 

On 9 ..., Nf6 White can interpolate 10 Bf4. His 10th is actactie 
exploitation of Black’s weak pawns. 

10 Bd3, Bd7; 11 Rd1, Nf6; 12 Na3, Ng4; 13 Bf4, Qc5; 14 | 
Bd6. 

Black has a dilemma which he never solves. If 14.. 
tinue the king-side demonstration, his king remains insecure. | 
does not gamble, he gets little but defensive chores. 

15 Qe4, Kf8; 16 Qf3, Be6; 17 b4!, Qc3; 18 Nb5, Qb4; 19 Nd6, ct; | 
20 Bf5, Kg8; 21 Be6, fe; 22 Qc6, Kf7. | 


., h5 to cor | 
f he 


f | 
} 


On 22 ..., Rd8; 23 Rd6 breaks through. 

23 Rabl, Qc5; 24 Qd7, Kg6; 25 Rb7, Rags; 26 Qf7, Kh6; 27 Qe 
Nf6; 28 Bf4, Kg6. | 

White’s piece cooperation is wonderful. Thus the B at f4 84 
gressive but also prevents ... Qcl mate. 29 Rd3 wins quickly. Inst | 
Chigorin falters and must construct a whole new attack. 

29 Rb3?, h6; 30 Rg3, Kh7; 31 Bd6, Qhs; 32 Rel?, Re; 33 Rb! 
Rhe8? 

An 
his bondage and has active chances. 
Qd5 would force a queen exchange and give Black chanc 
the ending. Instead we get a wonderful brilliancy. 


34 Rg7!, Kg7; 35 Rb7, Kg6; 36 Qf7, Kf5; 37 Rbs, Ked4; 38 £3, Ke 
42 Qd3, Kel; 


39 Qb3, Ke2; 40 Qb2, Kd3. ai 
More amusing is 40 ..., Kd1; 41 Qbl, Rel; f 
Qd2, Ke4; 45 Rb! 

challeng* 


41 Qb1, Ke2; 42 Rb2, Ke3; 43 Qel, Kd4; 44 
At the invitation of the Havana Chess Club to pick a 
who would give him a tough match, Wilhelm Steinitz — as 4 ea ‘| 
his contemporaries in recognizing competition as he was 1n expol é 
I 


understandable error. Black thinks he has finally broken out? 
Steinitz pointed out that 33 7 
es to resist! 


nme 


cont. on Pp: 
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ing chess theory — arranged a match in 1889. The match has con- 
sistently been misinterpreted ever since. It has been attractive to por- 
tray them as men from different schools. Steinitz started the myth 
after his victory: ‘“‘This was a match between an old master of a 
young school and a young master of an old school.’’ An attractive 
parallelism, it still misses the mark. 

There was no real conflict over the validity of the positional in- 
sights of Steinitz. Both players eschewed dogmatism, and the strug- 
gle revolved around their attempts to apply theory in the construc- 
tion of new Opening systems. 

Steinitz had his views on how to defend against the Evans Gambit, 
while Chigorin sought a more active strategy for Black in the Queen’s 
Gambit. Chigorin did not play the Evans out of a desire for romantic 
adventure. He knew that Steinitz defended badly against it. Neither 
player fared well with their attempts at innovations, but Steinitz 
proved tougher to crack. Chigorin showed clear signs of suffering 
from fatigue under the drive of his pursuit of originality. This 
susceptibility to fatigue would mar his later career, particularly in the 
taut match he contested with Steinitz in 1892, when he could not 
hold an early lead and then fell into mate in two in the 22nd game to 
hand Steinitz the match. 


Soul Brothers 


Any notions of deep-seated theoretical quarrels should have been 
dispelled by Chigorin’s letter of 1891 to Steinitz: ‘‘The light sort of 
criticism of several gentlemen, among them also Dr. Tarrash in 
reference to your move 13 Kt-kt sq (best) in the Two Knights Defense 
convinces me that practically you are right in your propositions in the 
two games. . . As you know I do not share your theory and principles 


» completely, which, however, does not prevent me from appreciating 
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them. But you are doing me an injustice, dear Mr. Steinitz, when you 
ascribe to me a one-sided view about the treatment of the King’s 
flank. After all we are probably both right in our views about the 
conduct of the game. In some of your own best games you have also 
not denied yourself the attack on the royal flank.’’ 

Although he lost a return match against Steinitz in 1892 by the nar- 
row score Of 10-8, Chigorin added further to his name by drawing 
matches against Isidor Gunsberg and Siegbert Tarrasch when both 
world championship candidates were at the top of their game. 

Chigorin’s legacy has been sadly neglected on this side of the 
Atlantic. Here is a little known inspiration of how Chigorin’s 
strategy created situations of great tactical beauty. 

Ruy Lopez; I. Gunsberg—M. Chigorin (Match, 1890): 1 e4, e5; 2 
N13, Ne6; 3 BbS, a6; 4 Bad, Nf6; 5 d3, d6; 6 c3, g6; 7 Nbd2, Bg7 8 
Nfl, 0-0; 9 h3, d5; 10 Qe2, b5; 11 Bc2, d4. 

Black has some extra space and some weaknesses which may 
Vitiate it. Steinitz suggested 12 N1d2 intending Nb3 to capitalize on 
Black’s unguarded cS square. 

12 g4, Qd6; 13 N1d4, Be6; 14 cd, Nd4; 15 Nd4; Qd4; 16 Nf3, Qb4. 

Gunsberg was evidently in a fighting mood since he now avoided 
the simplifications of 17 Qd2, Qd2; 18 Bd2, Nd7 when White’s 
backward QP is not much of a target. 

17 Kf1?!, Qd6; 18 be, c5; 19 Bb2, Nd7; 20 Ng5. 


Ta lt seems more circumspect to connect the rooks with 20 Kg2, but 
| White has a truly miserable bishop at c2 regardless. 
33 Rbl, 20 ashy Nb8; ze Ne6, fe. 

Steinitz criticized this disruption of the pawn formation, but 
noutd Chigorin’s forte was piece activity. Here he judges that the open KB 
t 33.0 ile gives more opportunities for vigorous play than a laboriously 
esi | Mepared ..., £5. White certainly has nothing in the way of 

‘ounterplay regardless. 

£3, Kel | Now, typical of Chigorin’s methods, there follows a long period of 

| Maneuver in which Black increases his pressure on the KB file and 
4333 he dark squares until White slips and allows the brilliancy. These are 

ij| “Xing times for both players. 

allew’ | 9-2 X82, Ra7; 23 Rhfl, Raf7; 24 £3, Ne6; 25 Qd2, Rf4; 26 Rad1, 
nea | 227 Qel, BF6; 28 Qe2, Bhd; 29 Bb1, h5; 30 a3, hg; 31 hg, Qos. 
xpoult'| White is altogether helpless. The threats are 32 ..., Rf3; 33 Rf3, 
aptly mtd on 32 Bel, Nad; 33 Bf4, Rf4; 34 Qd2, Nf3 also wins 


32.Kh3, R17. 


Now 33 Bc3, Nd4; 34 Bd4 ed provides the e5 square for the 
queen’s use in further penetration. Instead White makes one pitiful 
threat, and Chigorin polishes him off. 

33 Rel?, Qh6; 34 Kg2, Rh7; 35 Rhl, Rf3! 
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If 36 Kf3, Qf4; 37 Kg2, Qg3; 38 Kfl, Rf7 or 36 Rh4, Qh4; 37 Kf3, 
Qh3; 38 Kf2, Rf7; 39 Kel, Qg3; 40 Kdl, Rf2 wins. 

36 Qf3, Qd2; 37 Kgl, Bf2; 38 Kf1, Nd4; 39 Bd4; Qcl; 40 Ke2; 
Rhl; 41 Bf2, Qb1, 42 25, Qcl 0-1. 

Since 43 Qfé, Qdl; 44 Ke3, Rh3 

Chigorin did strange things, such as play the Steinitz Gambit 
against Steinitz in a world championship match. When he and that 
other attacking knight, Joseph Blackburne met, they mutually 
steered into close openings. Against lesser players, however, the gam- 
bit was not the limit but only the beginning: 

King’s Gambit; Chigorin—Davidov (St. Petersburg, 1891: 1 e4, 
e5; 2 £4, ef; 3 Nf3, 25; 4 Bc4, 24; 0-0, gf; 6 Qf3, Of6; 7 e5, Qe5; 8 d3, 
Bh6. 

So far we are still in analysis of the 17th century, but matters will 
heat up soon enough. Black wants to use his f4 pawn as strength. 

9 Bd2, Ne7; 10 Nc3, Nbc6; 11 Rael, Qf5; 12 Nd5, Kd8; 13 Bc3, 
Re8. 

The story has it that 13 Qe2 was stronger, when ECO gives 13 ..., 
Re8 but 13 ..., Qe6 is not mentioned. Here they recommend 13 .., 
Rf8 instead, but the analysts have serious chess to pursue. Who 
wants to spend hours on a position which may occur only once or 
twice in practical play? It is far simpler to avoid it. 

14 Bf6, Bg5; 15 24, Qg6; 16 Bg5, Qg5; 17 h4, Qh4. 

Black is not playing with a full deck so he tries to use cards he has 
to the best advantage. 

18 Qf4, d6; 19 Nf6, Ne5?!; 20 Rxe5!, de; 21 Qe5, Bg4. 

Otherwise 22 Qd4 impends, but it is still crushing as events prove. 

22 Qd4, Kc8. 
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It looks scary what with Black having a for sure perpetual, and 
White is facing a rook deficit. But there is a pin. *‘OK, Martha, let’s 
stuff this quail.’’ 

23 Be6!, Kb8; 24 Nd7, Kc8; 25 Nc5, Kb8; 26 Na6!, ba; 27 Qb4 1-0. 


Weight of Years 


Chigorin continued to show well against stellar competition by 
taking 2nd behind unstoppable Pillsbury at Hastings, 1895 and then 
notching ist at Budapest, 1896, but his age and energy had begun to 
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MIKHAIL CHIGORIN 

drain him. These were also years when he was pursuing investigations 
in the opening, which sometimes led to good results but other: times 
failed him because of lack of practical experience. He won a gambit 
tournament at Wien, 1903. Even after that he still exerted all the in- 
fluence a grandmaster could in those days. Invited to Cambridge 
Springs, 1904, he insisted that ‘‘women of the town’’ be made 
available to him. Now that is a novel honorarium, and the organizers 
remained completely silent on what kind of entertainment — if any 
— they provided the respected Chigorin. 

He had a passionate nature which the book of the Hastings, 1895 
tournament described: ‘‘In difficult positions Tchigorin gets very ex- 
cited and at times seems quite fierce, sitting at the board with his black 
hair brushed back, splendid bright eyes, and flushed face looking as 
if he could see right through the table. When calm, however, he is 
decidedly handsome, and calculated to beget confidence.”’ 

After 1908 Chigorin’s health declined rather rapidly, and he did 
not have a good result. He died in 1908. He was mourned by all in 
the chess world. Emanuel Lasker, in an uncharacteristic show of 
emotion, declared simply, ‘‘I love Mikhail Chigorin.”’ 


Transformer 


Two men transformed chess from an exciting pasttime into a 
chameleon brother to .art and science. Steinitz was a chess Moses, 
bringing law and generality. Chigorin was a chess Prometheus, 
bringing fire and creativity. Each incorporated features of the other’s 
play. Steinitz was rich in generalization, but he played original, 
downright perverse chess. Chigorin constantly denounced the 
deadening influence of abstract principles, but his play more 
demonstrated the Protean shapes that generalization could take than 
it violated them. 

Chigorin was, among others things, the father of hypermodern- 
ism. He showed the way by his handling of ‘‘the surrender of the 
center.’’ Chigorin demonstrated a dynamic approach to the typical 
pawn center of White P at e4 and Black P at d6. This became the 
basis of his defense to 1 d4, Nf6; 2 c4, d6; 3 Nc3, Nbd7; 4 e4, eS 
followed eventually by ... ed. 

The strategy was very simple; protect the square in front and exert 
pressure on the pawns from the lines opened by the exchange. Later 
Lasker and Jose Capablanca would also demonstrate their virtuosity 
in handling this kind of position. The hypermoderns did not go to 
bed one night and fall asleep hoping for an innovation so as to awake 
the next day with whole new opening systems. They had ample 


precursors for their ideas in Chigorin and later Lasker and Capa}, 
ca. 

Some examples amplify this point: 

Ruy Lopez; S. Tarrasch—M.Chigorin (Match, 1893): 1 e4, ei 
Nf3, Nc6; 3 Bb5, a6; 4 Bad, Nf6; 5 Nc3, d6; 6 d4, Nd7. | 

This is the original but only one of a number of Chigorin Defy. 
to the Ruy Lopez. Chigorin does not mind the doubled pawns jp, 
change for the two bishops. Contrary to popular opinion. Chigoy: 
was quite fond of the two bishops, and used them well. He could; 
shine with knights, but any grandmaster should be able to play yj 
all his pieces. 

7 Ne2?!, b5; 8 Bb3, Na5; 9 de, Nb3; 10 ab, Ne5; 11 Nfd4, Bh 

Spacemeister Tarrasch plans to advance his king-side pawns » 
deprive Black’s knight of the e5 square. It proves not all that Simp 
The KP is a target as well as a restraining force. 

12 Ng3, 26; 13 f4, Nd7; 14 b4?! 

The beginning of a faulty plan. He wants to plant a strangly 
knight on a5, but his KP proves to be too much of a responsibility; 
consummate that maneuver. Probably 14 0-0 intending f5 and ( 
may have been the best of an already not too enticing bargain, Ty 
rasch wants to use the squeeze play, but Black proves too actiye : 

14 ..., Bg7; 15 Nb3, 0-0; 16 0-0, Re8. 

Both eS and e4 are feeling lots of pressure. 

17 Rel, Nf6; 18 Nd2, Qd7; 19 h3, Re7; 20 Re2, Rae8. 

This simple pressure play may remind you of similar approache’ 
the Modern Benoni. 

21 Qf1, h5; 22 h4, Qed. 

It all looks so simple. Take this or take that. Space means nothigy 
The strategic point, as in the Benoni, is very simply that once 10 
have pieces tied to defending an object you can attack the pieces, 
This is what we call initiative, and Chigorin loved the initiative. |i 
originality was in finding new ways to achieve it. Some 50 years la 
Isaac Boleslavsky would come up with some derived opening systen 
which traded a static weakness for active play. In the hands of othe 
these became the building blocks of ‘‘the Soviet School of Che 
Mikhail Botvinnik and Vassily Smyslov hewed to their own rot 
but that is another story. 

23 Qf2, Qh4; 24 Nf3, Qg4; 25 e5, Nd5; 26 Nh2, Qd7; 27 ed, Qi 
28 Re7, Re7; 29 c3, Nb4; 30 Be3, Nd3; 31 Qd2, Nb2; 32 Qcl, Ned; 
Bf2, h4; 34 Ngfl, Re2; 35 Nf3, h3. 

White’s position is getting hit by a California mud-slide. 

36 Ng3, Bf3; 37 gf, h2; 38 Kg2, Ne3; 39 Kh1, Qc6; 40 Ned, NT 
Kg2, Nf2; 42 Nf2, Qc5 0-1. 

Chigorin may have been the first great player to enjoy the opt 
ings. Legions of players today study the opening with avidity bu 
playing them is just mnemonic work — the enjoyment is only int! 
display of erudition. Chigorin tried out all sorts of new ideas tos, 
what would happen. For his time he played an astoundingly wit 
variety of openings which incorporated different ideas and differ, 





styles such as vertical pressure against the KP after ‘‘surrender of I 
center,’’ piece pressure against a broad pawn center, strong poll 
defenses, and just plain pawn-snatching. 


Chigorin played 4 .., Qh4 in the Scotch Game both in 1892 and}, 


He offered a Closed Sicilian with fianchetto as early as 1880, andthi 
became the inspiration for the Chigorin French (1 e4, e6; 2 Qe) 


which he employed extensively against Tarrasch in 1893. Birds 


Opening appears in his games in 1883. He played the Dutch with® 
fianchetto in 1882. The Steinitz Gambit got airings in 1884, 18% 
and 1897. The Ponziani appears off and on from 1889 to 1899, The 


is of course his frequent use of the Old Indian Defense with savy BEI | 


particularly in the 20th century. Vienna Games with a fianchetl 
crop up in 1892-3. And there was a variety of Chigorin Defenst 
against the Lopez and, finally, his line against the Queen’s Gambi, 
which provides us an opportunity to say goodbye with a bit? 
double-barreled fireworks against the rising American star Hat) 
Pillsbury. The star of the north meets the star of the west. 
Queen’s Gambit; H. Pillsbury—M. Chigorin (St. Petersbury 
1896): 1 d4, d5; 2 c4, Nc6; 3 Nf3, Bg4; 4 e3, e6; 5 Nc3, Bb4. 


Some days Chigorin played to exploit the advantage of I 


bishops. This day he wants to lend some pogo sticks to his knights 
6 Qb3, Bf3; 7 gf, Nge7!; 8 Bd2, 0-0; 9 f4, Rb8!; 10 0-0-0. 
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The positional way to exploit a space edge is 10 Rel and 11 a3, but 
Pillsbury, devoted to his wife (most of the time), prefers mate. 

10 .., de; 11 Be4, bS; 12 Bd3, Be3; 13 Qc3, Rb6; 14 Kb1, a5; 15 
Rhgl, Nb4. ; 

This has two cute points 1) a3?, Ned5; 17 Qb3, a4 2) d5?, f6. Also 
16 e4, Rc6 demonstrates the fragility of White’s center pawns. Center 
pawns should be mobile. 

16 Be4, Ned5; 17 Qc5 (Bcl!?), Qa8; 18 Bb4, ab; 19 Bd5, ed; 20 
Qb4, Ra6; 21 Qb3, Rb8; 22 Rg5, c6; 23 Rdgl, 26; 24 f5, b4. 

Now everybody has threats. White to tumble in on the king-side 
and Black to blast with Ra3. 

25 fg, hg; 26 Qd3, Kf8; 27 Rg6!, Ra2! 

Who is winning? Black avoided the forced mates after 27 ..., fg; 28 
Q6, Ra7; 29 Qg8, Ke7; 30 Qh7!, Ke6; 31 Qh6, Kd7; 32 Rg7. But 
now he appears to be parting with a rook. 

08 Re8, Ke7; 29 Rb8, Qa4; 30 Rb7, Ke6. 

And now White could fall into 31 Rg6?, f6; 32 Rf6, Kf6 when 
Black threatens mate in two. 

31 Kel, Ral; 32 Kd2, Rgl; 33 Qc2, Qc2; 34 Ke2, Rg2; 35 Rb4, 
Rh2; 36 Rb7, Rf2; 37 Kd3, f5 and drawn in 62 2-2. 


Tarrasch: The Imperial Outlook 


Siegbert Tarrasch (1862-1934) exemplified all that was right and 
much of what was wrong with Imperial Germany. He was a man of 
great learning both as a chess master and as a physician. Tarrasch 
was also a stuffy, stiff-necked man. He sought truth on principle, 
and he nutured enmities on principles. 

The intricate negotiations leading to his world championship 
match with Emanuel Lasker so scarred the two giants that they were 
not on speaking ‘terms on the eve of the match. Mutual friends 
sought to heal the rift by arranging a meeting, to which Lasker 
assented. Tarrasch appeared promptly for the reconciliation but only 
(0 announce sententiously, ‘‘Herr Lasker, the only words I shall 
speak to you are ‘check’ and ‘mate’.’’ 

Tarrasch’s unbending attitude cost him on other occasions. At 
Hastings, 1895 in the very first round he had a winning position 
against James Mason. As he pondered his move before the time con- 
trol, Tarrasch came in danger of losing on the clock. Mason pointed 
this out repeatedly, but Tarrasch insisted that his score sheet showed 
he had made the required number of moves. He continued to think 
at his own pace, and only after his flag fell did he discover that his 
score sheet was in error. He was one move shy because he had written 
his name on the line for the first move. 





Siegbert Tarrasch 


of two ee lacking a sense of humor nor a fund of love, Tarrasch’s 
knight | "Mor was of the heavy, Germanic sort that delights in people’s 


on Pp. 


Urts, Consistently, Tarrasch also jested at hurts to himself. ‘‘Even 
a birth I was an unusual person. . . I was afflicted with a club foot,”’ 
‘lypical of Tarrasch’s rib-tickling attempts at humor. 


His love was of the unquestioning sentimental type which can 
create great consequences from moments of passing emotion. He 
had intended to be a philogist until the day his sweetheart fell 
critically ill. Haunting her bedside, ‘‘I was able to observe the blessed 
activity of a local doctor. This impelled me. . . to decide upon the 
study of medicine.’’ He married someone else. 

He was the perfect German, an excellent friend but a poor ac- 
quaintance. His tortured humor was merely a shy attempt to reveal 
his good heart; his sentimentality was unpredictable but utterly 
sincere. 

Pride and Principle 

Tarrasch’s grim search for principle and his warm wish to give of 
his knowledge to others reached their ultimate fruition not as a doc- 
tor but as a chess player, although he was an active practitioner in 
both disciplines throughout his life. He won his master’s title at the 
‘*hauptturnier’’ of Nuremberg, 1883. The labors of getting his 
medical degree and establishing his doctor’s practice prevented him 
from making his mark for a number of years. He sallied forth to play 
only twice in the next five years and had only indifferent results. 

What established his reputation as one of the world’s leading 
players was an unbroken string of four clear firsts against the leading 
players of the age at Breslau, 1889; Manchester, 1890; Dresden, 
1892; and Leipzig, 1894. In 1893 he played a titanic match with 
Chigorin—22 games, 9-9 with 4 draws. For combativeness and a 
clash of deeply conceived ideas this match remains one of the finest 
on record. The fourth game beautifully illustrates the ebb and flow 
of ideas and initiative. 

French Defense; M. Chigorin—S. Tarrasch: 1 e4, e6; 2 Qe2, c5; 3 
g3, Nc6; 4 Nf3, Be7; 5 Bg2, d5; 6 d3, Nf6; 7 0-0, 0-0; 8 Nc3, a6; 9 
Bg5, h6? | 

This just projects a target for White’s inevitable pawn assault on 
the king-side. 

10 Bf4, b5; 11 Rfel, d4; 12 Nd1, Nd7; 13 Kh1, Re8; 14 Rg1, e5; 15 
Bd2, Nf8; 16 Nel, Ne6?! 

White’s pieces are all poised for aggression on their first two 
ranks! Black’s last cedes an attacking tempo when ... Nh7 offers 
much hope of erecting a dark square blockade against White’s 
assault. 

17 f4, Bb7?! 

Since Black needs to open vertical queen-side lines this is an in- 
terference with the initiative and ..., Bd7 was better. 

18 £5, Ng5; 19 Nf2, Rce8; 20 QhS. 

More pointed is the continued pawn storm and the bringing up of 
the piece reserves, as after 20 h4, Nh7 21 Nf3 with a view to g5. Tar- 
rasch thought that procedure led to a decisive attack. 

20 ..., Nh7; 21 Nf3, c4; 22 Bfl, cd; 23 cd, Ng5; 24 Bg5, Bg5; 25 
Ng4, Kf8! 
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He who fights and runs away play. The QN will retreat to g8. A 
main variation was 26 h4, Bf6; 27 Nfh2, Be7; 28 Nh6, gh; 29 Qhé6, 
Kg8; 30 Ng4, f6; 31 Qg6, Kh8; 32 Nh6, Rf8; 33 Nf7 with unclear 
chances. Also possible is 26 h4, Bf6; 27 Ngh2, Ne7; 28 g4. Chigorin 
prefers to connect his rooks. 

26 Be2, Bf6; 27 h4, Qd6; 28 Nfh2, Ne7; 29 Rafl, Ng8; 30 Bdl, 
Rc?7. 

All the tender points are covered, but how to break out of this 
cramp? It is definitely not easy, but Tarrasch perseveres. 

31 Bb3, Rec8; 32 Nf2, Bd8; 33 Qe2, a5; 34 Nf3, a4; 35 Bdl, Bc6; 
36 24, f6. 
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Black is haning by his garters, but this averts the worst effects of 
37 g5, hg; 38 hg, fg; 39 Ng5, Qh6; 40 Ngh3 when White’s king has 
problems he does not need. 

37 Nh3, Be8; 38 Qh2, Bf7; 39 a3, Bb3; 40 Nf2, Bdl; 41 Nd1, Ne2; 
41 Qg3, b4; 43 ab, Qaé. 

Now if 44 Nel, Rd2; 45 Qf3, Rel. 

44 Nf2, Rb2; 45 95. hg; 46 hg, Rec2; 47 Ng4, Qd6! 





Both attacks have reached gale force. White does best with 48 Qh3 
which Kotov claims wins. He gives the continuation 48 ..., a3; 49 
Qh&8, fg; 50 f6, Bf6; 51 NgS, a2; 52 Nh7, Kf7; 53 N7f6, Nf6; 54 Nh6, 
Ke6; 55 Rf6. 

Reuben Fine deals with 48 Qh3, Qc7; 49 Qh8, Qf7 50 Ral!, Rb4; 
51 gf, gf; 52 Nh4, Rbb2; 53 Ra4 with too many threats. 

The adversaries have steered into fantastic complexities. No 
routine moves are possible here. 

48 gf?, Bf6; 49 Qh3, a3!; 50 Nf6, Qf6; 51 Rg6, a2! 

There is still a draw with 52 NgS, Ke7; 53 Rf6, gf; 54 Qh7, Kd6; 55 
Nf7, Kc6; 56 Qg8, Rb1; 57 NeS, fe; 58 Qd5 or 52 Ng5, Rb1; 53 Nh7, 
Ke7; 54 Nf6, al/Q; 55 Ng8. an incredible footnote to an incredible 
game. 

52 Rf6, gf, 53 Rd1, Rb1; 54 Qf1, Rceb2; 55 Nd2, Rd1; 56 Qd1, Rd2; 
57 Qcl, Rd3; 58 Kg2, Rc3; 59 Qal, Rc2; 60 Kf3, d3; 61 Qd1, Rb2; 62 
Qa4, d2 0-1. 

A wonderful fighting game. 

Neither should we neglect the 17th match game. Tarrasch ran away 
with things in the early going but had to put on a display of powerful 
chess to score later on. 

Ruy Lopez; S. Tarrasch—M. Chigorin: 1 e4, e5; 2 Nf3, Nc6; 3 
Bb5, a6; 4 Bad, Nf6; 5 Nc3, d6; 6 d4, Nd7; 7 Ne2, f6?!; 8 c3, Nb6; 9 
Bb3, Na5; 10 Bc2, Be6. 

Now White might be tempted by 11 d5, Bf7; 12 b4, Nac4; 13 Bb3, 
c6 but it leads to nothing. Simple development suffices. 

11 0-0, Bf7; 12 Nel, 25? 

Black knights are on the opposite side of the board from the ac- 
tion. 

13 b3, Nc6; 14 Ng3, h5; 15 Be3, Ne7; 16 de, de; 17 Qf3, Nd7; 18 
Nf5, Nf5; 19 ef. 

The usual square exploitation of using e4 as a base of attack. 

19 ..., c6; 20 Qe2, Qa5; 21 b4, Qc7; 22 Bb3, Be7?!; 23 Bf7, Kf7; 24 
Qc4, Kg7; 25 h4, gh; 26 Nf3, Nf8; 27 Nh4, Re8; 28 Rad1. 

Now Tarrasch suggests 28 ..., bS to commit White’s queen early in 
the attack. Certainly 28 ..., Bd6; 29 Qd3, Rd8; 30 BcS, Be7; 31 Qg3, 
Kf7; 32 Ng6 is sickening. 

28 ..., Bd8?; 29 Bc5, Be7; 30 Rd3, Bc5; 31 Rg3, Kh7; 32 bc, Re7; 
33 Rdl!, Rg7; 34 Rg7, Kg7. 

The point is that 34 ..., Qg7; 35 Rd3, Rg8; 36 Rg3, Qh8; 37 Rh3! 

35 Rd3, Nh7; 36 Qe6, Rd8; 37 Rg3, Ng5; 38 Rg5, fg; 39 f6, Kh7; 
40 Qf5, Kh8; 41 f7!, gh; 42 Qg6, Rd1; 43 Kh2, e4; 44 g3, hg; 45 Kg2, 
Qf7; 46 Qf7 won in 50 1-0 

Tarrasch was a doctor and could not or would not spare the time 
to play matches against Emanuel Lasker or Wilhelm Steinitz. To 
Lasker he said by circumlocution, ‘‘Go find yourself a reputation.”’ 
Lasker did that in 1894 by defeating the world champion. Tarrasch 
could have had a crack at Steinitz that year but turned it down. Press 
of professional duties or fear of the man who had taught him so 
much about chess may have been decisive influences. 

Lasker became the world champion, and Tarrasch never finished 
higher than he in any tournament, although he always had his 


backers in the chess sweepstakes. 

He came forth to Lasker’s third at Hastings, 1895 and wo, 
‘This is the first time that Lasker has shown himself to be a fix, 
class chess player.’’ Tarrasch endured a pair of indifferent toy: 
naments after that while Lasker was tearing the tournament sc, 
apart. 

Tarrasch came back for victories at Vienna, 1898, a double roy; ° 
robin which imposed grueling demands on each competitor, \y, 
least of these was the need to contest a play-off match with Hay 
Pillsbury, who had tied him at tournament’s end. Tarrasch wont! 
play-off in good style. 

After that Tarrasch played infrequently but managed firsts; 
Monte Carlo, 1903 and Ostende, 1907. Both tournaments heated 
his German supporters to the idea that Tarrasch was the logigy 
challenger for world champion Lasker. Negotiations were goiy 
along fairly well in 1904, but Tarrasch made objections. The mai 
fell through. By 1907 Tarasch had also vanquished the imposing 
Frank Marshall by 8-1 with eight draws. He was still a valid co 
tender. 

Lasker, meantime, had had his ups and downs but mostly absenre 
from the chess arena. After winning Paris, 1900 he turned his atte, , 
tion to getting his Ph.D. in mathematics from Erlangen. Then he sy 
fered a disaster at Cambridge Springs, 1904 where he only finish! 
tied with Janowski for second behind Frank Marshall. Pressyp 
mounted for Lasker to defend his title; did he have it anymore? Pe.’ 
ple wanted to know. 

Around 1905 Lasker entered into negotiations with Geza Marow 
which dragged out and ultimately foundered on Lasker’s financid 
and title protection features. Marshall, the darling of the America 
chess community, came up with the money. Lasker disposed of hit 
in 1907 by 8-0. 

‘‘Play somebody serious,’’ the chess community implored. An! 
German backers put their money where their mouths were, whic 
produced the Tarrasch-Lasker match of 1908. This was the ultima: 
test, and the pivotal point of Tarrasch’s chess career. He discoverei 
to his dismay, that it was not enough to get a won game again 
Lasker; you still had to win it. Lasker might have indifferent to ba 
positions out of the opening, but he constantly found good moi’ 
thereafter. He won crushingly by 8-3, and Tarrasch nv | 
understood how. He showed how, by all rights, he should have wor 
the match from ever so many positions; but he never grasped the | 
that a match with Lasker was a physical as well as mental test — thi 
you had to have the strength to devote unremitting attention andit 
terest to each move. 
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New Theorists cont. 


After the Lasker match Tarrasch took only one first prize — at an 
unimportant tournament, Mannheim, 1922 — in the 23 tournaments 
which rounded out his career. He even lost another match to Lasker 
by 5-0 in 1916. He seems to have lost not only a match but also his 
spirit. 

P Praeceptor Germania 

You cannot judge Tarrasch alone by his tournament results or his 
games. There were also his teachings. Tarrasch was the first grand- 
master to admit himself an adulator of Steinitz, and he followed in 
the Steinitz tradition of painstakingly annotating games. He laced 
the intricate variations with generalizations and became the teacher 
of an age, the ‘‘modern’’ or ‘‘classical’’ age. Sometimes the 
generalizations were dogmatic in the extreme. He persisted in at- 
aching question marks to perfectly normal moves, for example, | 
d4, d5; 2 c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Nf6? Tarrasch firmly believed in 3... , cS and 
he did not care who knew it. His belief in the importance of piece ac- 
tivity also made him the champion of the Open Defense to the Ruy 
Lopez. Who needed all that Spanish torture? 

In 1895 he brought out his magisterial Three Hundred Chess 
Games, which became the bible to an age of aspiring masters. In the 
sunset of the ‘‘classical’’ era he published The Modern Chess Game, 
which summarized the achievements of an age. Finally, in 1931, he 
brought out the excellent teaching manual, The Game of Chess. It 
was in this book that he wrote, ‘‘Chess, like love, like music, has the 
power to make men happy.’’ 

Tarrasch’s games are replete with perfect examples of the techni- 
que involved in transforming positional advantatges to wins. He was 
an exemplar of the power piece activity, and no one has been more 
adept at exploiting an advantage in space. His play demonstrated 
m to squeeze opponents. He remarked, ‘“‘I play in the stalemating 
style.” 

After World War I a rising generation of masters (most of them in 
their 30’s by then) made a career of challenging Tarrasch’s 
generalizations. They were just as dogmatic as the iconoclasts of the 
art world who introduced Dadaism to Europe and constructivism to 
Soviet architecture. Tarrasch could still teach the hypermoderns a 
lesson or two, as he did against Richard Reti at Vienna, 1922. This is 
an apt illustration of Tarrasch’s ability to exploit a stable space ad- 
vantage. 

Caro-Kann; S. Tarrasch—R. Reti: 1 e4, c6; 2 Nc3, d5; 3 Nf3, Nf6; 
ded, cd; 5 d4, Bed; 6 h3, Bf3. 

Itis not clear whether 6 ..., BhS; 7 Bb5, Nc6; 8 g4, Bg6; 9 Ne5 can 
be borne here. Probably it is not good because of the placement of 
the Black’s knight on f6. In Grefe-Commons; Oberlin, 1975 the 
knight proved useful on e7. 

7 Qf3, e6; 8 Bd3, Nc6; 9 Be3, Be7. 
ae meets 9 ..., Qb6 with 10 0-0 and banks on 10 ..., Qb2; 11 

10 0-0,0-0; 11 a3, a6; 12 Ne2, b5; 13 Bf4, Qb6; 14 c3, Na5; 15 
Radl, Ne4; 16 Bel, Qc6. 

) White’s queen-side is ugly and paralyzed. Black should prepare to 
increase the tension there by ...aS5. The text move loses time and 
enhances White’s tactical possibilities. 

17 Ng3, a5; 18 Rfel, b4? 

Black should have prevented White’s trick by 18 ..., Ra7. 

19 ab, ab; 20 Nf5, ef. 
nee has his choice of disasters: 1) 20 ..., Bd6; 21 Ng7, Kg7; 22 

| , Kh6; 23 Qf6 or 2) 20 ..., Bd8, 21 Bc4, Qc4; 22 Ne3, Qc8; 23 4, 
— Nod with a very active game or 3) 20 ..., Rfe8, 21 Ne7, Re7; 22 
®, Nb2; 23 Bf6, gf; 24 Bh7, Kh7; 25 Qf6. 

moe be; 22 be, 26; 23 Bh6, Nb2. 

€ course of the game would not be signific p 
a ae gnificantly changed by 23 

4 Rbi, Nd3; 25 Qd3, Rfb8. 
| bs to cancel White’s mobility advantage, and he rejects 25 
ey . Reb7 where White is doing fine in the middle game and 

rend game advantage. 

% Rb8, Rb8; 27 Qg3, Rd8. 
ee meee! se RS 2 28 QeS which wins a piece by 

Hees as, snag IETS Qe7 wins a piece or mates. 
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White’s dark square dominance is etched in marble. On 28 ..., 
Rc8; 29 c4!, dc; 30 d5, Qa6; 31 d6 or 28 ..., Rd6; 29 Rb7!, Qb7; 30 
Qd6, Nd7; 31 Qe7, Qc8; 32 f4, Nf8; 33 QeS. 

29 Rc7, qe6; 30 Qe6, fe; 31 Rg7, Kh8; 32 Re7, Kg8; 33 f3! 

The key to bishop against knight endings is to restrict the activity 
of the knight. Henceforth this piece will only have freedom on the 
queen-side, an irrelevant area. The basic point is that Black’s rook 
cannot leave the back rank as in 33 ..., Ra3; 34 Rg?, Kh8; 35 Rf7 and 
33 ..., Nh5, 34 g4 gets into that varia.’on or chases things back into 
the artistic conclusion of the game. 

33 ..., Ne8; 34 Kh2!, Nd6; 35 Rg7, Kh8; 36 Rd7; Nes; 37 Kg3. 

Inexorably marching to Pretoria. 

37 ..., Ne3; 38 Kf4, Nb5; 39 Ke5, Re8; 40 Kf6 1-0. 

The threat is 41 Kf7 and 40 ..., Kg8; 41 Rg7, Kh8; 42 Rb7, Nd6; 43 
Rd7 confirms it. Tarrasch could strangle with a silken cord of com- 
bination. 

Tarrasch lived his life in Nuremberg, the epicenter of Nazism. He 
lived out his declining years in a state of puzzlement as the persecu- 
tion of the Jews mounted. From being a national treasure he 
descended to being a national disgrace because of his religion. It 
must have been doubly perplexing to him since he had thought of 
himself, his lifelong, another good German. Bring back the hyper- 
moderns. They may have been crazy, but at least they were civilized. 


OUR HEROES 


Patron membership in CalChess keeps on growing, and it grows 
from unpredictable and unexpected sources. CalChess does not have 
the most patron members, but its patrons are real players who care. 

Our patrons care about chess and what CalChess can do to make 
chess more valuable to young, old, and in-between, to strong and 
weak. With the kind of growing support our patrons are giving us we 
may eventually be able to aid short and tall as well. 

The roster of our patrons is not just a list of names. These are peo- 
ple who really love chess. 

How do you feel about the game? Maybe it would give you a 
lasting glow to put some extra bread under our banner. 


SPENDING MONEY TO MAKE MONEY 

It only costs $25 to be a CalChess Patron. You get your name in 
the magazine where everyone can see you care about chess, and you 
get the magazine mailed first-class so that you will be among the first 
to see how much you care. 

Meantime, Mike Goodall is offering a $10 reduction in entry fee at 
all his tournaments for CalChess Patrons. If you play in both his Ju- 
ly Golden Bear and his February’s People’s, this means your 
membership has only cost you, in effect, $5. This is clearly a case 
where doing good for others amounts to doing good for yourself as 
well. 

Send $25 to CalChess; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821 
and get your gold card today. You can also join at any CalChess 
tournament, but why delay? 
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Bryce Perry, Palo Alto 
Frank Garosi, Davis 
Paul McGinnis, Sacramento 
R.E. Fauber, Sacramento 
Robert Sphar, Texas 
John Marks, Aptos 
Ursula Foster, Modesto 
Ramona W. Gordon, Sacramento 
Joan C. Fauber, Sacramento 
K. Michael Goodall, Berkeley 
Matt Sankovich, Ukiah 
H.G. Thomas, San Jose 
Alfred Hansen, Hillsborough 
John A. Sumares, Mountain View 
Kurt P. Douglas, San Jose 
Lionel Silva, San Bruno 
Thomas Allen Cornelius, 
Sunnyvale 
Robert Lee Patterson, 
Rancho Cordova 
Louis Schafer, Sacramento 
Paul Friedrich, Union City 
James V. Eade, Concord 
Milo B. Terry, Jr., Daly City 
Max G. Rodel, San Francisco 
Thomas M. Rogers, Novato 
Jim Lockhart, San Jose 
Robert T. Gordon, Sacamento 
Marvin Gilbert, Sacramento 
Francisco Sierra, Santa Clara 
Alan Kobernat, Hayward 
Doug Beede, San Pablo 
Pat Mayntz, Campbell 
Robert Christiansen, Sacramento 


David H. Levin, Redwood City 
Loren Ross Mahannah, San Mateo 
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Masters Open cont. 


16 N3h4, Kh7. 

Taking a trip to Doomsville. 

17 Bb5, Nbd7; 18 Qf3, Rac8. 

On 18 ..., g5 comes still 19 Nh6, gh; 20 Bd7, Qd7; 21 Qf, 

19 Nh6, gh; 20 Bd7, Nd7; 21 Qf5!, Kg8; 22 Re3, Bg7; 23 Rg3, hi 
24 Bhé, f6. 

Hey! Isn’t Black just bagging his extra merchandise and Bertin 
away? | 

25 Qe6!, Re6; 26 Rg7, Kf8; 27 de, Be4; 28 Rd7, Ke8; 29 Rc7 p, 
30 f3, Bd3; 31 Rdl 1-0. 

And yet it is still too early to take you away from a SAtishhig 
tournament. Each round there were $30 upset prizes. David Spy 
got it in round 3, Harold Bogner in round 4, Mike Arne, Roly 
Sferra, Ervin Middleton, Paul Whitehead, and Paul Zeigler, Thy 
was a ferocious amount of check writing going on at the CalChs 

Masters Open. The most upsetting of all the upsetters was Py 
Koploy, who turned the tables on high-ranked adversaries in the iy 
two rounds. It is hard to score a big upset in an all master tournans 
but Koploy ignored a 311 point rating difference to down Jeter 
Silman in round two. Silman contrived to hang a piece. | 

Looking at the wall charts in his presence Whitehead exclaing 
“‘Koploy may take the upset prize two rounds in a row. He mush 
good. 

Silman chimed in, ‘‘He’s a genius. He really knows how tot: 
those pieces right off.’’ Silman sought solace in Vegas, where he cap 

away with a second place tie and $625 in the National Open. } 
Masters was only a tuneup for him. | 

But of all of his feats, Koploy’s game with Viktors Pupols prox 
the most striking. As Abraham Lincoln said to George McClela; 
before Antietam, ‘‘This time put in all your men.’’ Koploy compli 

Z King’s Gambit; P. Koploy—V. Pupols: 1 e4, e5; 2 £4, ef; 3 Nd) 

Hey, wait a minute. This is a Whatsers’ Open? 

3 ..., Qh4; 4 Ke2, Nc6. 

Experienced ‘‘Unkel Vik’’ doesn’t know this opening. The lite! 
prefer 4 ..., dS; 5 Nd5, Bg4; 6 Nf3, Nc6 which seems quite drawit 
Also interesting is Spassky—Furman; Tallin, 1959: 4 ..., di! 
Nd5, Bd6; 6 Nf3, Bg4; 7 d4, Nc6; 8 eS 0-0-0; 9 Bf4, Nge7; 10 chai 
now perhaps 10 ..., Bb4. 

5 Nf3, Qh5; 6 d4, g5; 7 g4!, fg. 

Black remains positionally down after 7 ..., Qg6 as 8 h4 is |) 
and even 8 Kf2 has some mystic merit. It is hateful to face an op 
nent with so many options. Pupols goes for the grab, confident inhi 
fine defensive technique. 


\ 


8 Bg2, 24; 9 Nel, gh; 10 Bf4, g3, 11 Nf3, Qg4; 12 Nd5, hs; 13 Kel 


Bg7; 14 Nc7, Kd8; 15 d5, Nge7; 16 dc, Ng6; 17 Bd6, Bho; 1 Kd 
Now wait a dad gummed minute: ‘‘Who needs an American ft 


press card? I like my king. He can safely leave home without tt. | 


18 ..., Bg7; 19 Kd3, be; 20 Na8, Nf4; 21 Bf4, Qf4; 22 Qd2, Qd2;2! 
Kd2, h4; 24 Bh3, d6; 25 Bc8, Kc8; 26 Ke2, Rh5; 27 Nh2, gh; 28 Ri, 
Be5; 29 Rh3, Bg3; 30 Rf1, Rh7; 31 Rf3, Rg7; 32 Rhi, Kb7; 33 Rhil 
Ka8; 34 Rf7, Rf7; 35 Rf7, h3; 36 Rh7, h2, 37 Kf3, Be5; 38 c3, Khe 


39 Kg2, Bf4; 40 Rf7, Be5; 41 Rf5, Bg3; 42 Rh5, Bf4; 43 Rh2, Bh24, 


Kh2, Ke7. 

So all these blood and thunder transactions have come down toll 
matter of a single pawn. 

45 Kg3, Kd7; 46 Kf4, Ke6; 47 b4, c5; 48 bc5, dc; 49 c4 1-0 

It was a tournament full of fun and excitement. It had elements! 
the unusual, if you are not accustomed to your usual master. 4 


Stearns cont. 


Bd7 Nd6 gets the other knight onto eS. If Black tries his play wht! 
his king is out of check a4 should be sufficient since the exchattt 
would give White strong QR file pressure. If Black tries 11 ... Nib 
12 Bd3, Ke7 intending ... Nf7 then 13 Ng’. 

12 a4, h6; 13 h4, Bb7; 14 a5, Nc8; 15 ab, ab; 16 Be2, Na? 

This loses immediately, but after 16 ..., Ke7 intending ... c6 White 
plays 17 Rhg1 with g4 to follow and gets pressure on both sides of the 
board. 

17 Nd6, cd; 18 Ba6, Ba6; 19 Ra6, Nc6; 20 Rb6, Na5; 21 b3, de; 2 
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HOW ANDROPOV'S RISE TO POWER AFFECTS 
nl THE 1984 WORLD CHESS 


93, Ry 
Cl geti 


67 © Alburt/Kastner 


Since the October Revolution of 1917 and the subsequent forma- 
ion of the USSR, the game of chess has occupied a dominant role in 
the cultural evolution of the masses. Recognizing the socio-psycho- 
logical impact of chess, Soviet officials use their top players as pawns 
in their vast propaganda game. Every tournament success heightens 
the advantages of the Socialist system; each defeat lessens its 
prestige. And, when a Soviet player holds the world championship 
title, it bestows intellectual supremacy upon the entire nation. 

Chess is a serious sport in Russia and, as such, is regulated by a 
political body called the Committee of Physical Culture and Sport. 
__, Among its many functions, the CPCS closely monitors the off-the- 
Claim board activities of the country’s leading grandmasters. 

Mist Any person who attempts to preserve his independence from the 

} authorities must be prepared to suffer harsh treatment from the 
Y tO lk oviet regime. When Grandmaster Viktor Korchnoi protested about 
‘hecat snfair conditions during his 1974 Candidates match with Grand- 
pel master Anatoly Karpov, the entire might of the state Machinery was 
mobilized against him. Like so many famous sportsmen, dancers, 
scientists, writers, Musicians, and artists who were not allowed to 
practice their professions without lying, pretending, and acting 
against their cohsciences, Korchnoi chose to defect. 
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| The Rise of Karpov 


Like the cosmonauts, Anatoly Evgenyevich Karpov was hand- 
picked from a huge number of talented candidates before being 
sroomed for stardom. He had to be a model of Soviet morality, an 
embodiment of the Communist ideal, and a living symbol of the 
state’s invincibility. Karpov exemplified these qualities, and even 
more, he possessed the desired family background: a Russian, a non- 
Ais bal Jew, and a descendant of the proletariat. 

a or During and after his meteoric ascent to the world championship 
ent ini throne, Karpov, was successful at establishing and maintaining a 
~*~ 900d relationship with government officials. In 1972 he gained a 
close ally in the person of Comrade Tyazhelnikov, chief of Lenin 
Youth (V.L.K.S.M.) and later chief of propaganda for the Communist 
cant Party. Under Tyazhelnikov’s protective influence, Anatoly Karpov en- 
wtf joyed unprecedented freedom from the rigid supervision of CPCS. 

Qu Anatoly was permitted to select his own tournaments to compete in 
y Ri and even dictate his own financial terms. He was assigned the finest 
3 Ril chess coaches, trainers, and seconds, and he received the very best 
3, Kit medical, physiological, and psychological care available. Ultimately, 
| Bh 4) Tyazhelmikov helped his protege achieve his 1974 Candidates victory 
ye’ Over Viktor Korchnoi, who later complained of every ‘‘dirty trick’’ 
from room-bugging to second-rate coaching. 

After Korchnoi, there stood just one more hurdle for Karpov to 
clear, and his name was Bobby Fischer. Bobby had upsurped Boris 
Spassky’s crown in 1972, and three years later, the Soviets persuaded 
the FIDE (World Chess Federation) delegates to vote nyet on 
Fischer’s demand for a ‘‘tied-match clause.’’ Irked by this rejection, 
bobby forfeited his right to a title defense in 1975 and thus paved the 
road lor anew World Champion — 24-year-old Anatoly Karpov. 
lay whet | Seemingly overnight, the shy, young grandmaster had been elevated 
sxchanet | the status of Russian folk hero. His sucess eventually attracted 
Nth | iit attention of Leonid Brezhnev, the non-chess playing, General 

Secretary of the Communist Party. Before long, Karpov gained en- 
a7? | ‘into the Soviet political hierarchy and became the central pro- 
°6 While haganda figure in the USSR. His long reign as champion seemed 


as of it assured. 

5 det! A New Kid on the Block 

at fandmaster Gary Kasparov has been hailed as ‘‘the brightest star 
/ ; ‘nee Bobby Fischer,’? and, in our opinion, he is currently the 
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CHAMPIONSHIP 


by Lev Alburt and Jeffrey Kastner 


strongest player in the world. Ihe 2U-year-old Soviet prodigy is rank- 
»d second (behind Karpov) on the latest FIDE international rating 
ist and is one of eight Candidates who, through a grueling series of 
slimination matches, is vying for a scheduled 1984 showdown with 
he World Champion. Most experts believe that Kasparov’s chess 
talent exceeds Karpov’s. Should Gary successfully pass his three 
Candidates tests, he will gain the necessary match experience to 
defeat his arch rival. 

But, there are several negative forces working against Kasparov. 
He is Armenian, he is part-Jewish (at age 12 his name was changed 
from Weinstein to Kasparov by his mother), and he is highly emo- 
tional — not very ideal traits for a Soviet World Champion. 

Until a few months ago, Karpov was not overly concerned about 
losing his title to Kasparov in 1984. He figured that his strong 
political connections (especially Tyazhelnikov) gave him an ace in the 
hole. If worse came to worse, Tyazhelnikov would order a fixed 
match by one (or any combination) of three popular Soviet methods: 

1. A high party official could demand that Kasparov take a dive. 

2. The conditions could be geared to suit Karpov, as they were dur- 
ing the 1974 Karpov-Korchnoi match, for instance. 

3. Kasparov’s physical or mental state could be altered through 
drugging, parapsychology, harassment, or the like. 

However, politics does indeed make strange bedfellows, and 
Anatoly Karpov may yet be hoisted by his own petard. 


A Changing of the Guard 


After Leonid Brezhnev’s death in November 1982, the reins of 
power transferred to former KGB chief Yuri Andropov. Under the 
new administration, Tyazhelnikov, Anatoly Karpov’s longtime sup- 
porter, fell into disfavor with party bosses and so on became a 
persona non grata. Recently, he was sent into quasi-honorable exile 
as the new ambassador to Roumania — a loss of status equivalent to 
a demotion from colonel to corporal. Tyazhelnikov has certainly 
broken off most of his former ties with the chess world, and he is 
probably too concerned about his own future to be of any further 
help to Karpov’s career. 

Azerbaidzhan, with a population of about six million, is the sixth 
largest of the Soviet Union’s 15 republics. During the Brezhnev 
regime, the First Secretary of Azerbaidzhan’s Communist Party was 
a man named Aliev. 

When Andropov assumed leadership of the Communist Party, he 
immediately elevated his old friend Aliev from candidate-member to 
full member of the ruling Politburo. Aliev was then transferred to 
Moscow where he was appointed first deputy to Prime Minister 
Nikolai Tikhonov. It is inevitable that Aliev will succeed the 77-year- 
old Tikhonov as Prime Minister, which would then make him the 
second most powerful man in the USSR. 


Prognosis of 1984 


Now, it just so happens that Gary Kasparov lives in Baku, and 
Baku is the capital of Azerbaidzhan — Comrad Aliev’s former con- 
stituency! Not surprisingly, Aliev is exploiting Kasparov’s success. 
He credits himself and his inspirational leadership abilities for pro- 
ducing the kind of environment where great minds can flourish. It is 
certain therefore, that Aliev will be looking out for the best interests 
of his hometown hero. 

Putting all of this into perspective, Karpov and Kasparov are now 
on equal political plateaus. If they do play in 1984, it ought to be a 
thrilling match and, more importantly, a legitimate battle of chess 
skills. In our opinion, this does not bode well for Anatoly Karpov’s 
future as the World Champion. 
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ASK THE PATZERS 


by I.M.A. Mucker 
International D Player 


I have a lot of trouble pronouncing the names of many famous 
players. Can you help me with some of them. Sigurjonsson, Pirc, 


Dzhindzhikhashvili, Ljubojevic, Gligoric, Geller (A Ukrainian 
emigre tells me it’s pronounced Heller). 
M.O., UT 


Most of my friends pronounce Gudmundur Sigurjonsson as 
““GUD-mund-der CIGAR-johnson, even though he is a non-smoker. 
Icelanders call him seer- Yohnsson because he is their strongest active 
player. Hero worship is like that. The Icelanders have a new rock 
group called the Rollingssons. 

Vasja Pirc, who first got into the saddle with I e4, d6; d4, Nf6, is 
usually pronounced perg in America because it is deemed a privilege 
to be able to play his opening. There is a group of semi- Yugophiles 
who call him perch because they feel they can land a lot of fish with 
his debut. His momma called him Peertz because she could never 
pronounce his first name. 

Americans pronounce the next name Gingi for obvious reasons. In 
his native Russia his name is not pronounced at all these days. 

Likewise, Lubomir Ljubojevic is pronounced Lubo. There are just 
so many l’s and j’s you can sound in a single sentence. You try say- 
ing, Lubomir Ljubojevic beat Dragoljub Velimorivic at Ljubljana. 
You’ll have drool all the way down your chin. 

The widely traveled Svetozar Gligoric answers to Gliga because it 
is a sound which transcends all cultural and linguistic barriers. (ex- 
cept in the Ukraine where it is pronounced Hliha—q. v. Geller intra) 

I asked Yefim Geller whether he pronounced his name with a g or 
an h. He said it did not matter to him and then, taking me by the 
throat and wagging a finger in my face, warned me that I had sure 
better spell it properly. 

American players are a real comfort after some of the challenges 
of foreign pronunciation. Our good players have real good, easy to 
pronounce names such as Dlugy, Kogan, Kudrin, Lein. Boy, I'll bet 
all those Russians with long sounding names are jealous — IM 
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‘I think this is the hole in your analysis. ”’ 


San Francisco Class cont. 


‘**A”’: Walter Wood, Oakland 4-0. Paul Liberhaber, San rae 
34. Bill Church, San Antonio, Texas; Daniel Litowski, San f; 
cisco; Thomas Patrias, Mountain View; Horst Remus, Los Ai 
Michael Vaughn, Dorena, Oregon 3. ie 


‘*B’’: Hans Poschmann, Fremont; Rodolfo Yambao, Hercyl 
Alan Bishop, Modesto; David Davis, Berkeley; Doug Drewe % 
Francisco; James Evans, San Francisco; Jim Hoffman, San Fo 
cisco; Norman Johnson, Oakland; Bruce Kessinger, Oakland: Ie 
Marks, Aptos 3. } 


“C": Robert Clements, Concord 3'%2; Ake Gulmes, San Frangiy: 
Nick Casares, Oakland; Sam Pearlman, Marshall; Alfred Schreui 
Los Altos; Curtis Yettick, San Jose 3. 


‘“~D/E/Unrated”’: Carlos Benitz, San Francisco 4. David Ronlyy..y 
Santa Cruz; Mike Babigian, Elk Grove; William Daven, i 
Lemoore; Fred Hartfield, Oakland; Michael Hutchinson, Oakla39 54 
Thomas Padgett, San Francisco; lan Ramsay, Concord: LoiUNE 


Sachar, San Francisco; Michael Vanremoortere, Concord 3. 4. 5 Fresn 


i|-12 Berke 


BROTHER CAN YOU SPARE A DOLLAW Nr 


The Berkeley Chess Club is shocked to announced that its anmyU/LY 
rent has been bumped from $600 a year to $1000 per year. Thispy . 4 Berke 
them in a considerable financial bind. Supporters of Berkeley the6.17 Sacra 
and, for that matter, of chess anywhere are urged to send donatitey3.94 Mont 
to the club care of Alan Glasscoe; P.O. Box 11613; Oakland, {031 CalCl 
94611. 

Any amount will be welcomed and appreciated. Larger amoie|SEPTEMB: 
will be more welcomed and appreciated. 3. §San J 

10-11 San R 
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OCTOBER 
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a SS CCC SS 
USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE 





Francis 
San Fry 
08 Al zip CODES 938-61 John Sumares 938 Clark Avenue #45 
Mountain View, CA 94040 
TCUles, | 
Cwes, | 
San Fry 
Nd: Joh 
ai Vela! Xe TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 
Praniciy G AN Se \a3 
rChreuds AH Alfred Hansen, 1035 Whitwell Rd., Hillsborough 94010 (415) 
342 ah 17 
Ronleay AY AL Andy Lazarus, ASUC/Superb; 201 Student Union; Berkeley, 
wen 39 Sunnyvale: LERA Memorial Day Class (Hurt) CAN 94720, (415) 658-4454. 
Oaklay AM_ Art Marthinsen (Ross Valley CC) 3 Locksley Ln., San Rafael 
rd; LoaUNE 94901 
4. § Fresno: San Joaquin Championship (Quarve) BH Bob Henry 3165 Pomeroy Avenue; San Jose 95121 (408) 
\-12 Berkeley: Berkeley Class Struggle (Lazarus) 274-5700 
LAR ee aceon cae DQ ae (Fresno CC) 833 E. Home Ave., eee 
its annwJULY DH DAVE HUMPAL (Merced CC) 1695 Union Ave., Merced 
This : Golden Bear Open (Géodali ack he, Sat Perea el 28 eee 
MM 4 Berkeley: Golden P j (Goodall) FS Francisco Sierra (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State CC) 663 
¢ley cit (6.17 Sacramento: Ed Edmondson Memorial (Gordon) Bucher Ave., Santa Clara 95951 (408) 241-1447 
donatit’y3.04 Monterey: Fastest Pawn in the West (Yudacufski) 
and (ip. 31 CalChess Team Championship (Poschmann) HR Herbert Rosenbaum 1561 Chestnut St.; San Carlos, Ca 94070 
. (415) 342-1137) 
+ amoun|SEPTEMBER ; * JH Jim Hurt (LERA CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale 94088 
j. §San Jose: San Jose State University Open (Sierra) MG Mike Goodall, 2420 Atherton St., -6 Berkeley 94704 (415) 
(0-11 San Rafael: Fall Special (Marthinsen) 548-9082 
4-25 Sunnyvale: 17th LERA Sunnyvale Class (Hurt) MM Mike Mustafa, 1750 - 26th Ave. Oakland 94601 
RB Roy Bobbin, 988 Farris Dr., San Jose 95111 (408) 578-8067 
OCTOBER RG Ramona & Robert Gordon, P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento 
|. )Sacramento: Oktoberfest Open (Gordon) 95816 (916) 444-3039 
| DR Dick Rowe (Chico CC) 2520 Alamo Ave., Apt B; 
(ALENDAR NOTE: Chico 95926 —-(916) 343-2696 
The Sacramento Cheap Open has been redesignated the Ed Ed- TY Ted Yudacufski (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 1308, 
nondson Memorial to honor the memory of Ed Edmondson, who Monterey 93940 (408) 372-9790 





died last year. Among his many services to chess was his great service 
0 the Sacramento Chess Club prior to becoming USCF president in 
1963. The club will hold this tourney annually in memory of his ser- 
vices to chess and will keep the entry fee as low as the original title 


B ciccaee : 
implied in memory of Edmondson’s desire to make chess popular. 
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MYRON A JOHNSON 
575 VALLE VISTA #3 


VOLE QAKLAND 
4125 Zephyr Way 
Sacramento, Ca 95821 


Changes of address: This magazine is not 
automatically forwarded - even when you notify the 
post office You must also notify us. 


Places to Play in Northern California 


West Bay 

Daly City CC — Tuesdays, 145 Westlake Drive. Car! Baron 
TD,(415) 731-9171. 

Mechanics Institute CC — Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m.-!! 
p.m.; Saturdays, 9 am. to midnight; Sundays, noon to 10 p.m. §7 
Post St. (4th floor). Max Wilkerson. 

San Fraactsco City Cotlege CC — Wednesdays, !-4 p.m., Student 
Union, City College of San Francisco. UIf Wostner, faculty advisor, 
(415) 239-3518 (days). 

Burlingame-San Mateo CC -— Thursdays 7:30-11:30 Burline=- 
Recreation Center; 850 Burlingame Avenue — (415) 342-11° 


Palo Alto CC — Mondays, 7 p.m., Lucie Stern Community 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Rd; Thusdays, 7 p.m., Mitchell Park 
Clubhouse, 3800 Middlefield Rd. Bryce Perry TD, (4!) 493-3833 

Sunnyvale: LERA CC — Thursdays 11 p.m., Lockheed Employees 
Recreation Association, Auditorium, Java and Mathilda. 


Hun TD, P. O. Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 94088 


Ross Valley CC: Wednesdays 7-10 p.m. San Rafael Community 
Center 618 B Street, San Rafael: Michael Hartnett (415) 454-5414. 


South Bay 


San Jose Chess Club — Friday nights 7-12. 101 North Bascom 
Avenue at the Blind Center, San Jose Roy Bobbin (408) 576-8067. 


San Jose City College CC — Fer information contact Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

San Jose State University CC Fridays, 46:30 pm., Games 
Area, Student Union, %h St. and Sa.i Fernando Avenue. Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 


Santa Clara CC — Mondays 7:30 p.m. 3505 Monroe; Santa Clara; 
Pat Mayntz 371 2290. 


Santa Clara County CC — 2nd Saturdays 6:30 p.m., Allstate Sav 
ings, 2500 Prunneridge Avenue, Santa Clara. Francisco Sierra TD, 
(408) 241-1447. 

Sacramento Valley 

Chico CC — Thursdays, 7 to 11 p.m. Room A-210, Chico Sr. HS, 

YO Esplanade. Dick Rowe TD, (916) 343-2696. 

Sacramento CC — Wednesdays, 7:30 pm., Clume Clubhouse, 
Alhambra and F Streets. Ramona Sue Wilson TD, (916) 922-8278. 

Woodland CC — Fndays (except 2nd Friday) 7 to 1! p.m. Heart 
Federal Savings Community Cottage, 130 Court Street. E. G. Nor- 
tham or John Alexanders TDs, (916) 662-6930 or 662-6865. 

Modesto CC — Tuesdays, 7-11 p.m., Modesto Community Ser- 
vice Center, 808 East Morris Avenue. Robert Raingruber TD, (209) 
527-0657. 


Merced CC— Friday 7-11 p.m. Scout Hut in Applegate Park 
(Near 26th and N St.s) Danid Humpal (209) 723-3920. 
Stockton CC- Mondays 6-9 p.m. Seifert Recreation Center. Joe 
Attanasio 483-3092. 


CA 94610 
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Fast Bay 

Berkeley CC — Fridays, 7:30 p.m. to 1:30; Berkeley YMCA, 
2001 Allston Way, USCF rated tourneys, Alan Glascoe (415) 
652-5324. 

Discovery Bay CC (Byron) 
Marnell at (415) 276-5754. 

Fremont Chess Club — Fridays from 7-11 p.m. Fremont Com- 
munity Church and Christian School (side entrance left) 39700 Mis. 
sion Blvd. (near Stevenson Blvd.) 

Lakeview CC meets Saturdays 2-5:30 2-5:30 Lakeview Library, 5% 
El Embarcadero, Oakland. Kenn Fong (415) 834-1576. 


Martinez CC — Mondays (excep Ist), HITT Ferry St., Eric Werne 
(415) 228-4777 


U.C. Campus CC — Thursdays 7-10 p.m. UC Berkeley Union, 


Just getting started. Contact Fd 


Andy Lazarus 642-7477 or 658-4454. 


(415) 843-066! 
Walnut Creek CC — | uesdays, 1650 North Broadway (behind the 
brary), 7:30 p.m. Saleh Mujahed 


North Bay 


NAPA CC —- Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., Napa Com. Col! Cafeteria. Bill 
Poindexter (707) 252-474]. 

Occidental CC Mondays, 8-midnight, at ihe Yelkow Lizard Deli 
(behind Pannizzera’s Mkt.). Contact Moses Moon, Box 192, Oc 
cidental, CA 95465 

Ross Valley CC (San Anselmo) 
Parks and Rev. offic: 
(415) 456-1540. 

Vallejo CC meets Fndays 7:30-11:30 Vallejo Community Center, 
225 Amador St. G.H. Rasmussen (707) 642-7270. 


Santa Rosa CC — Fridays, 7-10p.m., Barnett Hall, Rm. 142, San- 
ta Rosa JC. Al Fender (707) 433-6058. 


Cuesdays, 7 p.m., San Anseliio 
1000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Art Marthinsen 


North Coast 


Merdociao CC — Tuesdays, Sea Gull Cellar Bar, Hotel Men- 
docino, evenings. Tony Miksak, Box 402, Mendocino, CA 95460. 

Ukiak CC — Mondays 7-10:30 p.m., Senior Citizens Center, 497 
Leslie St., Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. 


Seeth Coast 


Caissa CC (San Luis Obispo, — Calif. Polytecnic State Univ. 
George Lewis, A.S.1. Box 69 — Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, CA 
93407. 


Momerey Chess Cemter — Monday through Friday, 4:30-10 p.m., 


Sat.-Sun., 2-10 p.m., 430 Alvarado St. Ted Yudacufski (48) 
372-9790 


Fresno CC — Straw Hat Pizza Parlor; 2111 N. Blackstone 
Avenue; Fresno, CA 93703 Ph: (209) 224-6770 Monday Evenings 


from 7-11. 
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“Hey! It’s Up To You Now”’ 





CHESS VOICE 


4125 Zephyr Way "Telephone: 
Sacramento, Ca 9582! (916) 484-6354 





Chess Voice is published six times a year by the Northern Califor- 
nia Chess Association. Single copies are available at $1.50 an issue 


from the editor. | 
Opinions expressed in this publication are those of bylined con- 


tributors or of the editor. They do not represent the official views of 
the Northern California Chess Association unless specifically iden- 


tified as such. 
Copyright 1982 by R. E. Fauber. All rights reserved except that 


any portion of this publication may be reprinted in any chess 
periodical of less than 5,000 circulation so long as credit 1s given to 
the author (artist, photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When you move, the post office neither forwards the magazine 
nor notifies us. Therefore, it is imperative that you notify us at 4125 
Zephyr Way; Sacramento, CA 95821. Please include old address as 


well as new. 


CALCHESS MEMBERSHIPS 


A one year subscription is $8 for all adult northern Californians 
and for subscribers out of state. This also provides the right to par- 
ticipate in CalChess required tournaments (note: out of staters and 
southern Californians may participate in such tournaments if they 
belong to their state association. Outside of northern California 
other state associations provide reciprocal privileges. ) 

Northern California juniors may subscribe at $6 and still achieve 


full tournament membership in CalChess. A junior is anyone under 
18 at the time ot subscription/membership. 


Send subscriptions to Chess Voice; 4125 Zephyr Way; Sacramento, 
CA 95821. 


HOW TO BECOME A CALCHESS AFFILIATE 


Any northern California chess club may become an affiliate for $5 
per year. This includes a subscription to Chess Voice and entitles the 
club to participate in CalChess team and individual championships. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Pre-printed flyers $25 (up to 7 x 14 inches). Full Page $40, Half 
page $20, Quarter page $10, Eighth page $5. Camera ready copy 1s 
appreciated. 


STAFF 
Editor: R. E. Fauber 
Associate Editor: Joan C. Fauber 
Photos: Richard Shorman 
Contributors: Walter Browne, Max Burkett, Larry Christiansen, 
Dennis Fritzinger, Mike Goodall, Robert Gordon, James Eade, 
Mark Buckley, John Sumares, Jim Tarjan, Alan Glasscoe 


COVER 


Pictured on the cover is Membership Secretary and Associate 
Editor Joan C. Fauber. Her work for CalChess has been pivotal to 
the organization achieving record membership in 1983. Her 
meticulous proofreading has not always shown in the magazine 
because we get in such a rush to publish that the typesetter does not 
catch all the corrections or something falls off a page as we race to 
the printer. Then there are billings and correspondence. No Joan, No 
magazine—and that’s the truth. Part of the reason membership has 
been soaring over the past year and a half is that Joan promptly 
dispatches cards and double proofs each new membership list to 
make sure everyone gets a magazine mailed to him. We at CalChess 
will miss her. 


CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHESS ASSOCIATION 





Chairman: Ramona Gordon 
Vice Chairman: Bryce Perry 

Treasurer: Robert T. Gordon 
Youth: John Marks 

Club Matches: Hans Poschmann 
Membership Secretary: Joan Fauber 

Recording Secretary: Art Marthinsen 
Immediate Past Chairman: K. Michael Goodall 


Tournaments Chairman: Andy Lazarus 


CalChess is the USCF state chapter for Northern California. 


CONTENTS 


a 


NO. CAL SCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIP, p. 4: John Mai 
tells how the youth teams fared in this April’s annual outing 
LERA, FRESNO RESULTS, p. 5: Some tournament results. | 
MCCAMBRIDGE ANNOTATES, P. 6: Detailed notes to a ga 

which proved crucial at the National Chess Congress. 

GARY KASPAROF—NEXT CHAMPION..., p. 6: Val um 
provides a different slant on the youthful genius by presenti 
games from his early years. 

STRUGGLE FOR CLASS, p. 7: Results of the big June Berkti 
tournament. 

LIQUIDATION FASCINATION, 9: Mike Fitzgerald portrays tt 
joys of chopping wood with decisive results. Maybe Abraham Lit 
coln was a good player after all — if only we had a good i 
program in 1819... 

BRIEGER’S BRAINSTORMS, p. 9: Robert Brieger poses anotit) 
difficult end game challenge — answer on p. 27, but don’t pet 

WHA’CHA OUGHTA DO, p. 10: Bob Gordon has some m0 
ideas on what ought to be done and advice on how you caf dor! 
yourself, a self improvement article. | 

SECRET CHESS LIFE OF WALTER MUDDY, p. 12: Was Walt 
Muddy a grandmaster, or did he only dream it when he was nt 
the move? You be the judge. | 

HOW MANY A MOON. . ., p. 19: The editor announces! 
resignation in order to become a Moonie, or maybe just a gooth 

THE SCRAPPY LASKER, p. 20: Was he a fighter, philosopht 
mathematician, or swindler. This article tries very hard to cot 
fuse you on Emanuel Lasker — and succeeds beyond the author 
wildest ambitions. | 

ASK THE PATZERS, p. 27: Mucker makes his final blow in a sali | 
to ratings. | 
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CalChess Circuit Standings 


Memorial Day from Jim Hurt and Andy Lazarus’ Berkeley Class 
Struggle provided the material to shake up many of the standings 
Competition remains volatile. 

There are still a lot of events to be played: 

July 16-17 is the Ed Edmondson Memorial in Sacramento. 

July 30-31 is the CalChess Team Championship. | 

September 3-5 Jim Hurt is offering a $3,000 guaranteed prize fund 
fora LERA Labor Day tournament. 

We are not sure whether Art Marthinsen’s September 10-11 Fall 
Sepcial in San Rafael is a CalChess required tournament or not, but 
he is supportive of Cal Chess—in fact he’s the new chairman. 

Anyhow we now have 607 players on the CalChess circuit, and 
here is how some of you good guys stacked up: 


Expert Pee 
Keith Vickers 313.1 David A. Davis 187.1 
Doug Sailer 275.9 Nick Casares 144 
Robert Sferra 241.8 Curtis Yettick 89.6 
Renard Anderson 241.8 Timothy Ayres 86.4 
Philip Cobert 220. 1 Erik Finkelstein 81.6 
Tom Raffill 220.1 H. Stanton Paul 81.6 
66a? ‘“*T”’ 
Steven Hanamura 194 Karl Forsberg 116.2 
Jim Stewart 185 Mark Trombley 75.4 
Alan Glasscoe 175 Oscar Guerrero 74.1 
Han Poschmann 168 Douglas Young 1.5 
Steven Matthews 154 lan Ramsay 67.4 
“RB” eye? 
Arturs Elevans 200.8 Nelson Espiritu SoD 
John Hampton 198 David J. Lawson 33 
Ken Halligan 158 Gar Comins 30.8 
Paul Friedrich 138 Frank Priestley 35.4 
Will Delaney 128 Karl Remick 22 
Dan McDaniel 128 Tjoe Liek Go aa 

Unrated 

Carlos Benitez 30.8 

Sonny Gaoay 24.2 

Steven Gaon 20.9 

Gil Gamez 19.8 


Charles E. Bradshaw 17.6 


CalChess Annual Meeting 


CalChess had a reasonably well-attended annual meeting at the 
Berkeley Class Struggle on June 11. Among the items discussed at 
length were mail-ballot elections and tournament conflicts. 

Mike Goodall urged the importance of mail-ballots since ‘‘this is a 
democratic organization.’’ Others asked ‘‘what price democracy?’’ 
They noted that mailing ballots to eligible voters would entail an ex- 
pense of $150 to $160, which amounts to 10 per cent of the operating 
budget for all other activities except Chess Voice. The suggestion 
that ballots simply be stapled to Chess Voice (cost about $25) met 
with objections that 1) anytime he wanted, the editor could stuff the 
ballot box just from the print overrun 2) out-of-state subscribers and 
magazine editors who receive copies on exchange could then vote in 
our state election. This is not a situation to be desired as it has led to 
ugly episodes in other state association elections. 

In the end the meeting voted to empower the CalChess Board to 
study the feasibility and implementation of a mail ballot election. 

Another topic which elicited heated opinion was the growing 
umber of tournament conflicts, specifically on the long weekends 
of Memorial Day, Independence Day, and Labor Day. Unanimously 
the attendees deplored the situation, particularly where it involved 
lurnaments in such close proximity as Sunnyvale and San Jose. 
They also deplored the resulting cuts in based-on prize funds which 
resulted. The feeling of the meeting was that both players and 
ofganizers were getting whiped-sawed by the conflict. 


Letters 


I have been reviewing the game Christiansen-McCambridge pub- 
lished in Vol. 15, -6. 


My letter relates to the position reached after the move 32... Qb!1 
by Black. 

The published analysis gives 33 Kg2, Kh8; 34 Qh6, Rg8; 35 Re8?!, 
Qe4! 

I should like to suggest instead 33 Kg2, Kh8; 34 Qhé6, Rg8; 35 
Bf5!!! The critical line for Black is 35 ..., Qe4, when it is possible for 
White to go wrong with 36 Be4?, de; 37 Nf7, Nf8, and the position 
appears equal. However, matters are decided quickly after 36 Re4 

Notice that Black can not play 35 ..., Nf8 because of 36 R4e5!! to 
be followed by 37 Bh7, Nh7; 38 Rf7 

Other moves for Black with some prospects are I. 35 ..., Rg6 when 
White plays 36 Re8 with mate to follow and II. 35 ..., Nf6; 36 Qf6, 
Rg7; 37 Re8. So we have left only 35 ..., Qe4; 36 Re4, Nf8 (36 ..., 
Rg6; 37 Bg6); 37 Re7! and resignation is in order after 38 Rf7! which 
is crushing. 

The move seems so easy to find that I am led to wonder why it 
wasn’t discussed. I’m sure Larry must have seen it over the board but 
chose to reject it. .... 

Charles Bradshaw 
San Jose, CA 

P.S. ...If I have to criticize your magazine directly, it would be 
‘poor’ analysis of games. —A San Jose ‘‘A’’ 

Player Bradshaw’s analysis seems convincing to me. Ma 'ybe Chris- 
tiansen needed to toss in that third kitchen sink. His comment about 
poor analysis is very encouraging. Mike Arne recently told me that he 
hesitated to contribute notes to games because he thought you ought 
to be a master. For three years I have been proving Mike wrong and 
hating it all the way to the printer. 

But then there is the dissenting commentary of IM Nick deFirmian 
who told me, “‘I like your notes. They’re amusing. ”’ 

I don’t mind going out a clown. Being a clown is an honorable 
profession. —editor. 


KKKKKKK KK KK 


Although some suggested that player complaints to USCF about 
cuts in prize funds and directing irregularities might help, Clear- 
inghouse Director John Sumares, who is most on top of the situa- 
tion, held the view that only constantly losing tournaments ultimate- 
ly eliminate tournament conflicts under U.S. law and USCF regula- 
tions. 

The elections produced this set of officers for 1983-4: 

Chairman, Art Marthinsen, San Rafael 

Vice Chairman, Bryce Perry, Palo Alto 

Treasurer, Robert Gordon, Sacramento 

Recording Secretary, Mike Goodall, Berkeley 

Tournaments, Andy Lazarus, Oakland 

Youth Chess, John Marks, Aptos 

Circuit Coordinator, Hans Poschmann, Fremont 

Membership Secretary, Ramona Gordon, Sacramento. 


DUES INCREASED 


In other action the meeting voted to increase the dues of juniors so 
as to bring our dues structure in line with policy which prevailed 
before the 1981 dues increase for regular members. At that time it 
was $6 regular and $4 junior. Beginning in September it will be $8 
regular and $6 junior. The feeling was that juniors put nothing into 
the treasury and take out in special programs. They should at least 
pay for their magazines. 


i$ 323 








Northern California 
Scholastic Team Championships 


by John Marks | 


Chess is now probably the fastest growing competitive sport in 
Northern California Schools. Fierce competition in all three school 
divisions led to exceptionally high caliber competition at the third an- 
nual Northern California Scholastic Team Championship Tourna- 
ment held in San Francisco last April. Sponsored by the Northern 
California Chess Association and funded by the Kolty Foundation, 
the annual tournament invites the eight strongest teams in each 
category — (high school - junior high school - elementary school) — 
to compete in a one-day, three round event to determine the North- 
ern California Champions. Both public and private schools are eligi- 
ble for invitation to this Wednesday event. The tournament is sanc- 
tioned by the school boards and administrations of all schools par- 
ticipating. 

A scholastic chess team consists of four boards — this number 
coincides with the number that can be conveniently carried to in- 
terschool meets by a coach with a small automobile. As is the case 
with other sports with ranked players (tennis, golf, etc.) there is 
sometimes the temptation to win a doubtful match by ‘‘stacking’’ the 
team: that is, put the strongest players on the lowest boards, where 
they will presumably meet easier competition. With four-board 
teams there is also the strong prospect of a drawn match (2-2). A rule 
was designed to remedy both of these problems by having a team 
which wins on the higher board of a 2-2 match be the winner of the 
match. Except for the unlikely situation where all four boards draw, 
this ensures that every match will have a winner. 


In 1982 Palo Alto High School won their division with the team of 


Jose Marcal, Pedro Marcal, Abdul Nabi, and David Huddlestein. It so 
happened that the two top boards were high rated experts. If they 
were to win all of their games, the other two players could have 
stayed home, and the team would have still won all of its matches. 
Trying to ensure that every player would be sure that his particular 
game was important to the team, the tournament director this year 
put in a rule that while the tie-breaker rules of last year would apply 
to the individual matches, the tournament standings would be on the 
basis of the highest total points for all three rounds. This insane 
change made it possible for a team to lose most of its matches and 
still win the tournament. It was completely contrary to the concept of 
team competition that is the paramount doctrine of the inter- 
scholastic team competitions. Furthermore, the director contradicted 
himself by stating in his letter of invitation to each team that the win- 
ner of the tournament would be the team that won all three games, 





John Marks “I dropped a piece!”’ 


and that the three teams that lost only one game would be declaredi,' 
a tie for second place. The result of all this was two sets of winner 
and the director was obliged to try to ‘‘repair his divots’’ by purchy 
ing and engraving extra sets of trophies. This horrible embarra, 
ment was alleviated by the exceptionally high caliber of all the tean' 
that received trophies — no player need apologize for the way), 
which his school received a trophy. 

The third Annual Team Tournament — nicknamed ‘‘The Kolty’, 
— will take place on April 4, 1984. The rules for winning the toury, 
ment will return to those used in 1982, emphasizing the concept 
team play. For the 1984 tournament the Northern California area. 
being divided into eight areas, with an appointed coordinator {j 
each area, who will conduct as many qualifying tournaments as a: | 
necessary in the early spring to select a champion to represent tly’ 
area at the San Francisco tournament. 

Results of the 1983 Scholastic Chess Team Championships: (Tk ( 
first number following each team is the total points; the secon 
number is the number of matches won.) (The numbers following 
players are their individual scores in the three matches.) 


HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 


First: University (9) (2) Coach: Tucker Hiat 
Matthew Ng (1-1-4) } 
William Tseng (1-1-1) 
Stefanie Lew (1-1-0) 
Dikran Karaguezian (1-1-0) 


First: Lowell (8) (3) Coach: Peter Dail 
Sean Ramsey (2-2-4) 
Sam Nakhimovsky (4-0-0) | 
Ben Bongalon (1-1-1) 
Lambert Ma (1- -1) | 
Wilson Choi ( -1- ) 


Second: Gunn (9) (2) Coach: Dr. Lawrentt 
James Jorasch (1-2-1) Hawkinson 
Dave Gampell (1-0-'2) 
Jeff Mallett (1-1-1) | 


— - 


~ 


David Shapiro (1-0-1) 


} 


cont. on p.! 


First place Hoover Jr. faces Second place Bartlett as 
coaches Richard Miller and Hans Borm watch. 
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Scholastics cont. 


Redwood (82) (2) 
Greg Pierce (0-1-0) 
Scott Greenberg ('%-1-1) 
Mike Pierce (1-1-1) 
Whitney Foster (0-1-1) 


Coach: Jack Hartnett 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 


Hoover (8) (2) 
Roy Amir (1-1-0) 
Steve Krause (1-0-0) 
Jeff Brookshire (1-0-1) 
Jason Gallegos (1-1-1) 


Sanborn (8) (1) 
Angel Gonzales (1-0-0) 
Carlos Gonzales (1-0-0) 
Raul O’Brien (1-1-1) 
Antoin Simson (1-1-1) 


Einstein (7) (3) 
David Yomagida (1-1-1) 
Scott Yomagida (1-1-1) 
Anne Merritt (1-0-0) 
Robert Wade (0-0-0) 


Bartlett (7) (2) 
Andy Brown (1-0-1) 
Mike Vaszary (1-1-1) 
Peter Kirkam (0-1-0) 
Ron Hester (1-0-0) 


Hopkins (6) (2) 
Sanjay Krishna (0-0-1) 
Stephen Moore (0-1-0) 
Tim Sullivan (0-1-1) 
Miguel Nathward (1-1-0) 


Coach: Richard Miller 


Coach Gary Jones 


Coach: Sharon Wieland 


Coach: Hans Borm 


Coach: Jeanne Lane 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DIVISION 


Loma Vista (9) (3) 
Leif Berggren (1-1-0) 


Richard McMillen (1-1-1) 


Gerry Umali (1-0-1) 
Steven Ruiz (1-0-1) 


St. Mark’s (714) (2) 
Geoff Lakritz (1-1-1) 


Jason Guldman (alt., Bd 1) 


Phillip Potter (1-1-2) 
Chad Forrester (1-1-1) 
Jeremy Schwartz (0-0-0) 


Biggs (7) (2) 
Kurt Young (1-1-1) 
Tronnie Manes (0-!-0) 
Brian Roles (1-1-0) 
Randy Degler (1-0-0) 


Lakewood (5) (2) 
Chano Flores (0-1-1) 
David Glaeser (0-0-1) 
David Shaw (0-1-0) 
Bryan Bozarth (0-0-1) 





OD 


TTT 


Coach Donald Loucks 


Coach: Ray Orwig 


Coach: Bill Bynum 


Coach: Marsha Love 






LERA Memorial Day Class 


Directed by Jim Hurt and Ted and Daria Yudacufski, the LERA 
Memorial Day Class Championships drew 107 players to Sunnyvale 
despite a competing tournament a few miles away. The big guns 
came to LERA, and the biggest gun, grandmaster Peter Biyiasas 
took clear first with 5-1. Tied for second were former U.S. Open co- 
champion Jeremy Silman and Tom Dorsch with 414. For Dorsch this 
had to rank as one of the better performances of his life. True he had 
the advantage that he did not have to be paired against himself, but 
he faced the four top-rated players and defeated Charles Powell and 
David Levin while drawing Silman and losing only to Biyiasas. 

Biyiasas’ wife, Ruth Haring, brought home some bacon for the 
family larder by taking top expert honors. 

Other results: 

**A”’: Romulo Fuentes, 512. Richard Roloff, 5. Frank Hamaker 
4, 

**B’’: John Dimick 54%. Dan McDaniel 5. McKinley Day, David 
Betanco, and Edmund Palmieri 414. 

**C’’: David Davis, Tim Ayres, and Mike Carney 4. 

**D”’: Karl Forsberg 6. 

**E’’: Nelson Espiritu 34. 

Unrated: Charles E. Bradshaw 2". 

Here are two games from the event which garnered $25 brilliancy 
prizes. 

Hedgehog Heaven; C. Powell—R. Haring: 1 Nf3, Nf6; 2 g3, b6; 3 
Bg2, Bb7; 4 0-0, e6; 5 c4, c5; 6 b3, Be7; 7 Bb2. 

This has become popular lately in preference to firing out with a 
quick d4. 

7 .., 0-0; 8 d4, cd; 9 Nbd2!?, d5? 

This is no way to go hog hedging. White exploits a pin on the QB 
to rip things apart before Black is fully mobilized. 

10 Nd4, Qd7; 11 cd, Nd5; 12 Rel, Nc6 (12 ..., Na6!?); 13 Nc6, 
Bc6; 14 Nf3, Qb7?!; 15 Nd4, Bd7; 16 Nf5!, Bg5; 17 Qd4, Bf6; 18 
Nh6é!, Kh8. 

If 19 ..., gh; 19 Qg4 and 20 Bfé. 

19 Qf6! 1-0 

The point being 19 ..., gf; 20 Bd5S. 

There is a fair possibility that Jack Wood will be the next Chess 
Voice editor. If he keeps this up he may not have to beg you for 
games, he can print his own. 

Four Knights Opening; J. Wood—T. Ayres: 1 e4, Nf6; 2 Nc3, eS; 
3 Nf3. Nc6; 4 Bc4?!, Ne4!; 5 Bf7?, Kf7; 6 Ne4, Be7. 

This is hard to endorse when Black can safely occupy the center 
with 6 ..., dS. Now White gets feisty and prepares to exploit Black’s 
exposed king. 

7 d4, ed; 8 Nd4, Nd4?! 

He really should not develop White this way. Better was snmetele 
preparing to tuck the king away where danger is not so imminent. 

9 Qd4, Re8; 10 Qd5, Kf8; 11 0-0, h6?; 12 Qf5, Kg8; 13 Qg6, Kh8; 
14 Bh6!, gh; 15 Qh6, Kg8; 16 Qg6, Kf8; 17 f4!, d5; 18 Ng5, Bg5; 19 
fg. Ke7; 20 Rf7 1-0. 


San Joaquin Championship 


Organized by Dave Quarve with Allan Fifield as chief director the 
San Joaquin Championship June 4-5 drew 37 players to the United 
Savings and Loan Association’s Community Room in Fresno. The 
S&L generously donated free use of its facilities. Quarve acquired 
publicity from three television stations, three radio stations and the 
Fresno Bee, an example other organizers might take to heart. 

Clear first was Michael Tomey, Sunnyvale with 4-0. Tied for se- 
cond were Fresno veteran Philip Smith and Stockton’s Mike Fit- 
zgerald with 3%. 

Other results: 

‘*A”’’: Thomas Ashley, Fresno, Ali Estilai, Bakersfield, Donald 
Wilson, Fresno, and James Long, Oakhurst 3. 

**B’’: Mark Oshiro, Hanford 2%. Robert Whitaker, San Fran- 
cisco, Lawrence Klein, Visalia, Owen Overton, Sunnyvale, Thomas 
Riddle, Fresno, 2. 

‘*C’’: Howard Hatchett, Fresno, 2. Dennis Wajckus, Fresno and 
George Paxton, Fresno 1. 

‘*D’’: Stanley Mello, Merced and Robert Gage, Fresno 2. 

‘*E/Unrated: John Chiero, Winton 2'/. 








McCambridge Annotates 


by IM Vince McCambridge 


McCambridge sends this pivotal game from the National Chess 
Congress, which illustrates the kind of imagination which can be in- 
voked to battle back from an inferior position—editor. 

Queen’s Gambit Declined; D. Strauss—V. McCambridge: 1 Nf3, 
d5; 2 d4, Nf6; 3 c4, e6; 4 Nc3, Be7; 5 Bf4, 0-0; 6 e3, a6!? 

A move I ‘‘discovered’’ when Hort played it against me at Dort- 
mund, 1982. White now has a bewildering array of choices, including 
7 cS, 7 Qc2, and the text. 

7 Rel. 

Petrosian—Pietzsch, Varna, 1962 continued 7 c5!?, b6 (7 ..., 
NhS5!?; 8 b4) 8 cb, cb; 9 Bd3, Bb7; 10 0-0, Nc6; 11 h3!, Nb4?!; 12 
Bb1, Rc8; 13 Nd2, Nc6; 14 Nb3, b5; 15 Bg5!, Ne4; 16 Be7, Ne7; 17 
Bd3, Bc6; 18 a3, Rb8; 19 Na2 with some advantage. 

McCambridge—Hort; Dortmund, 1982 continued 7 Qc2!?, Nbd7; 
8 cd (8 c5!, 8 a3!?), ed; 9 Bd3, c5!; 10 g4!?, c4; 11 BFS?! (11 Be2 edge 
to White), g6!; 12 Bd7, Bd7; 13 NeS (13 h3, bS gives Black the in- 
itiative), Ng4! and Black had a slight initiative with his two bishops. 

7 ..., Nbd7; 8 cd. ed: 9 Bd3, Re8!? 

Or 9 ..., c5; 10 Ne5 with an edge to White but 10 0-0, c4!; 11 Bbl, 
b5 or 10 dc, Nc5S are equal. 

10 0-0, Nf8; 11 Ne5, Ng6!? 

Interesting is 11 ..., Ne6! 12 Bg3, g6! and if 13 f4, Ng7! or 13 Bh4, 
c6! (Not 13 ..., Ng7; 14 Qf3. 

12 Bg5, c6; 13 f4. 

White has a pull in this position and Black must defend carefully. 

13 ..., Nd7!; 14 Be7, Qe7; 15 Qf3. 

I could lose it all now by 15 ..., Nge5; 16 fe, f6; 17 QhS. 

15 b4, Rh8; 16 c5, Nf8; 17 Qb6, Rh5; 18 Rg1, Nh7; 19 Nf4!?, ef; 

White builds his lead after 16 ..., 6; 17 Ng6, Ng6; 18 f5, Nf8; 19 
e4. 

17 Qh5, 26; 18 Qhé, Nf5. 

Healthier than 18 ..., Bf5; 19 Be2! 

19 Bf5, Bf5!. 

Here I considered 19 ..., gf for a long time — too long. After 20 
Rf3, 6; 21 Rg3, Kh8; 22 Nf3 White has a manifest positional advan- 
tage. 

20 ¢4, Bc8; 21 f5. 

Because 21 g5, f6! is equal. 

ZA oes AOls 

Well Calculated. Strauss expected 21 ..., gf?!; 22 gf, 6; 23 Ng4 (or 
23 Kh1!!, fe; 24 Rgl, Kh8; 25 f6, Qd7; 26 Rg7, Qh3; 27 Rg8, Kg8; 28 
Qg7 mate) is crushing since 23 ..., Qg7; 24 Qh4. 

Now on 22 Nf3, Qg7 defends. 

22 fg, Qg7 23 gh?! 

A miscalculation. White plans 23 ..., Nh7; 24 QhS5 to maintain the 
extra pawn but 24 ..., Be6! turns the tables. Better was 23 Qf4!, Ng6; 
24 Ng6, Qg6; 25 h3! (25 Khl, Bg4!; 26 Rgl, £5; 27 h3, QhS) and in- 
teresting is 25 ..., hS5 26 Qf6, Qf6; 27 Rf6, hg; 28 hg, Re6 with draw- 
ing chances. 

23 ..., Nh7; 24 Qg7, Kg7; 25 Nd3, Bg4. 

Black has at least equalized. White now makes the mistake of 
pressing his nonexistent advantage. 

26 Rf4, Bh5; 27 Kf2, Ng5!; 28 Rg1!?, Bg6; 29 Rg3, Bd3. 

Less to the point was 29 ..., Rh8; 30 h4, Bd3, 31 hg (31 e4, de; 32 
hg, £5!), £5 although still with a Black advantage. 

30 h4, Kg6; 31 hg, f5! 

Imprecise is 31 ..., fg; 32 Rfg4, Rf8; 33 Kel, Rf5; 34 Kd2 followed 
by e4. 

32 Rh4, Rh8; 33 Rgh3, Rh4; 34 Rh4, Re8! 

It is only-equal after 34 ..., Kg5; 35 Rh7. 

35 Nad!? 

But better was 35 Kf3 thinking of 36 Kf4. Then 35 ..., Kg5; 36 
Rh7, b5S; 37 b4! Now Black wins two pawns, yet, due to this 
weakness on the dark squares the win is still in doubt. 

35 ..., Bb1!; 36 a3. 

Avoiding 36 Nc3, Be4 intending Kg6—Kf6—Rg8 with the initia- 
tive. 


36 .... Kg5; 37 Rh7, Re3. cont. on p. 26 


Gary Kasparov — 
Next Champion of the 
World? | 


by Val Zemitis | 


The verdict is almost unanimous that Gary Kasparov soon will lp | 
wearing the crown of World Champion. In my view, however, there | 
are dark clouds circling over Gary’s head. The Soviet chess hierarchy 
expects him to win with such pressure on his shoulders Gary may no, | 
be as calm as many are anticipating; hence, he will not play his bey, | 
His style of play is very demanding and his nerves must be of steely 
order for him to sustain tension on the board and, for that matter. 
between the games. 

Actually the Soviets are ready for change. They have aan | 
Karpov as a world champion and also as a worthy representative of | 
the Soviet system that produces winners. Karpov’s fault is not hi } 
success or his willingness to represent Soviet chess at home ani | 
abroad, rather it is his style which does not fit the *‘Soviet School oj 
Chess.’’ The Soviets claim that Mikhail Chigorin orginated this style | 
Alexander Alekhine continued it. Even though Alekhine has noi / 
been rehabilitated by the Soviets, they accept him as a player of grea 
talent and extol his style. 

The Soviets are always looking for someone who could contin 
the ‘‘great tradition of the Soviet School of Chess.’’ Many hav 
come but all have fallen short of the expectations: Averbaki, 
Boleslavsky, Bronstein, Geller and Kotov, to mention a few. In th 
meantime the Soviets have had to accept success regardless of the 
style of play. So Botvinnik, Petrosian, Smyslov, and Tal wer 
welcome because of their successes. Yet young players could no 
readily imitate their styles which were too uniquely theirs. It was di: 
ferent with Spassky. Here was a man with the “‘right”’ style of play, | 
but, alas, his downfall was losing to explosive Robert D. James, alia 
Bobby Fischer. 

Then on the chess horizon appeared a youngster, not yet 10 yeas 
of age who held the promise of stepping into the footsteps af 
Chigorin and Alekhine (Spassky had already been forgotten). Soon 
under the tutorship of Mikhail Botvinnik, Kasparov was singled oi 
as a player of great promise, genius of new ideas, the right style! 
play! So the Soviets expect Gary to rekindle the spirit of Sovit 
youngsters to play inspiring, exciting, innovative, and breathtaking | 
chess. | 


——e ——a on a 


Question of Style 


The question Westerners ask is what distinguishes him from other 
chess talents in the Soviet Union? The answer is complex, but main} 
it lies in his excellent memory, working capacity, intuition to judge 
complicated positions correctly, and, above all, in his ability t | 
create complications, to see what other players do not see. | 

By the time Gary was 12 he showed the ability to handle suci 
greats as Polugaevsky. True, the following game was one of the | 
clock-simultaneous games played by Polugaevsky. Nevertheless, |! ' 
shows the budding champion at work. 

Sicilian Defense: G. Kasparov—L. Polugaevsky (Leningrad, 
1975): 1 e4, c5; 2 Nf3, e6; 3 d3. 

Gary avoids standard Sicilian variations, which Polugaevsk) 
knows all too well, and transposes from a Sicilian into a King’s It- | 
dian Attack. | 

3 ..., d5; 4 Nbd2, Nc6; 5 g3, Bd6; 6 Bg2, Nge7; 7 0-0, 0-0; 8Rel | 
Bc7; 9 Qe2?!, b6; 10 h4, Nb4; 11 Nfl. l 

It was not in Gary’s temperament to retreat; however, the best move 
would have been 11 Qdl! followed by a3. Now Polugaevsky obtall' | 
the initiative. 

11 ..., de!; 12 Qed. 

White avoids the meek 12 de, Ba6; 13 c4, Qd3. 

WZ secs INCE 


Polugaevsky overestimates his position. After 12 ..., Rb8!; | 
' 
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Struggle for Class in Berkeley 


The Berkeley Class Struggle, directed by Andy Lazarus and held 
June 11-12 attracted 132 players to the U.C. Student Union despite 
the fact that it was graduation weekend. It has long been rumored 
that some people would rather play chess than graduate. 

While students down the hall were turning in caps and gowns after 
completing a standard curriculum, Alan Pollard was turning in a sen- 
sational performance as he went 4-0, beating IM Nick deFirmian in 
the final round to go 4-0 and score clear first. Coming in a half point 
distance behind were GM Peter Biyiasas, Jeremy Silman, and Randy 
Schain. Other prizes: 

Expert: Michael Tomey 3'2-'2. Brad Diller 3. Allen Becker and 
Dalton Peterson 22. 

“As Solbenson Gao-Ay 4. Umit Yalcin 32. Jim Stewart and 
Norman Johnson 3. 

“‘B’’: Howard Goss and Eugene Seltzer 3'2. James Manning, Paul 
Nolan, Denny Davis and Daniel Liparini 3. 

“C”’; John Orr 4. Brad Smith 3%. David Alan Davis and Timothy 
Ayres 3. 

“1),E, Unrated’’: Dikvan Karaguezian and Steve Gaon 3%. 
Carlos Benitez and Carl Tonge 3. 

cont. from p. 6 
Ng5, Nf5! with 14 ..., Bb7 to follow, Black would have retained his 
advantage. 

13 Qa8, Nal; 14 Ne3! 

Now the knight on al is ensnared. 

feos, NID. 

Best. After 14 ..., Qd3 White can calmly continue with 15 Qa7. 

15 Nf5, ef; 16 Bg5, f6; 17 Ral, fg; 18 Ng, 26; 19 Rel. 

This is more effective than 19 Bd5, Kg7; 20 Qa7 when Black could 
proceed with 20 ..., h6 or 20 ..., Re8 and White’s pieces do not 
cooperate well. 

19 ..., h6; 20 Qc6!, Qd6. 

The only way io save the game since 20 ..., Bd6; 21 Bd5, Kg7; 22 
Ne6, Be6; 23 Re6, Rf7; 24 Re8 or 20 ..., hg; 21 Qg6, Kh8; 22 Qhé, 
Kg8; 23 BdS, Qd5; 24 Qg6, Kh8; 25 Re7 wins. 

21 Ne6, Qc6; 22 Bc6, Be6; 23 Re6, Kg7; 24 Be8, f4! 

Black is trying to create counterchances. Still, White could have 
continued 25 Rg6, Kh7; 26 Rc6, BeS; 27 Bg6, Kg7; 28 Be4 when 
White could have obtained a promising ending. 

25 24, Bd8! 2-2. 

(Adapted from Sahs, No. 11, 1976) The commentator adds: ‘‘To 
such a youngster belongs the future of chess.”’ 

In 1976 Kasparov went on to win the Soviet pupil championship 
held in Tbilisi. He was but 13 years of age. (Incidentally, the girl’s 
pupil championship was won by Maia Chiburdanidze!) 

King’s Indian Defense: Gabdramanov—Kasparov (Tbililsi 1976): 1 
Nf3, Nf6; 2 c4, g6; 3 Nc3, Bg7; 4 e4, d6; 5 d4, 0-0; 6 Be2, e5; 7 0-0, 
Nc6; 8. d5, Ne7; 9 Nel, Nd7; 10 f3, £5; 11 g4, hS5. 

In this position 11 ..., Nf6 is considered best. Other moves like 11 
wy fg; 12 fg, Rfl offer little relief, while 11 .... Kh8. . . has only 
novelty value. The text was suggested by S. Reshevsky and is con- 
sidered to be very risky; however, direct refutation via 12 gh, gh; 13 
4, as praxis has shown, does not lead to expected results. 

12 g5, h4; 13 Nd3, f4; 14 Kh1, Kf7. 

Larsen suggests 14 ..., a5 or 14 ..., b6. The text move is risky but, 
frankly, the whole variation is full of wild and unpredictable com- 
plications. 

20 Bf4, Ng8; 21 cd, cd; 22 NbS!, Bal; 23 Nd6, Kf8; 24 Ral, Ng5! 25 
Bg5, Res; 26 £4, Qd6; 27 fg, Qe5; 28 Rf1, Kg7; 29 Qf3, Qg5; 30 OF7, 
Kh8; 31 Qe7! 2-14, 

Black cannot play 31 ..., Bh3 because of 32 Qc3. 

Kasparov’s path to success has not been smooth. In 1977 he failed 
(0 qualify for the World Junior Championship in Leningrad and 
thus gave Artur Yusupov the chance to become World Junior Cham- 
bon, Nonetheless, Kasparov again demonstrated amazing skill in 
handling complicated variations. 

Sicilian Defense: G. Kasparov—L. Zaid (Leningrad, 1977); 1 e4, 
(5; 2 Nf3, d6; 3 d4, ed; 4 Nd4, Nf6; 5 Nc3, a6; 6 Bg5, e6; 7 £4, Qbé6; 8 
Qd2, Qb2; 9 Nb3, Qa3; 10 Bf6, gf; 11 Be2, Nd7; 12 0-0, h5; 13 Qd4, 
5; 14 Nb1, Qad; 15 c4, b4; 16 £5, Be7; 17 fe, fe; 18 N1d2, Qc6; 19 


a3, ba; 20 Kh1, Rb8; 21 Ra3, Qb6; 22 Qal, Ne5; 23 c5!, de; 24 Ned, 
Qc7; 25 Nbd2, Ne4; 26 Nc4, Rb4; 27 e5!, fe: 28 Qd1!, Bd7; 29 Ra6 
h4; 30 h3, Rg8; 31 Re6! 

(The converging attack on the stranded Black king is quite pleas- 
ing.— editor.) 

31 ..., Kd8; 32 Re5, Re4; 33 Qd5, Rg2; 34 Bc4, Rg3; 35 Qa8, Qc8; 
36 Qa5, Ke8; 37 Bf7, Kf8; 38 Be6, Kg7; 39 Qal!, Kh6; 40 Qcl, Bg5; 
41 Rg5, Qc6; 42 Bd5, Rh3; 43 Kg2 1-0. 

At Minsk, 1978, when Gary was not yet 15 years of age, he won his 
first major tournament and received the title of Soviet Master. The 
following is a somewhat liberal translation from Sahs. No. 8, 1978, 
of what Kasparov had to say about his first game with an interna- 
tional grandmaster: ‘‘There are tournaments and games in all chess 
players’ memories that stand out and which remain imprinted 
forever. The A. Sokolsky Memorial tournament in Minsk I shall 
remember as long as I live. Here I made the master’s norm and here, 
for the first time, I played against a grandmaster and crowned that 
encounter with success!”’ 

(notes by Kasparov) 

Queen’s Pawn Opening; G. Kasparov—A. Lutikov: 1 d4, Nf6; 2 
Nf3, d6. 

I think 2 ..., g6 more elastic. In that case the pawn on d7 retains 
the option to select d6 or d5. 

3 Nc3, Bed. 

Avoiding the Pirc (after 3 ..., g6) or the Philidor (after 3 ... NBd7; 
4 e4, e5). 

4 ed, Nbd7. 

Positionally a very risky continuation. Obviously safer would have 
been either 36 or even c6. 

5 e5, Ng8. 

Forced. If 5 ..., de; 6 de, Bf3; 7 Qf3, Ne5; 8 Qb7. 

6 h3, Bf3. 

On6..., BhS I intended to play 7 g4, Bg6; 8 h4, hoping at the right 
moment to proceed with e6. 

7 Qf3, c6; 8 Bf4. 

White hopes to force d5 and only then play e6. Equally good 
would have been 8 ed, ed; 9 d5 and if 9 ..., c5; 10 Bf4 and Black 
would have had great difficulties because of the weak pawn on d6. 

8 ..., d5. 

White has achieved the desired result. But even after the best 8 a: 
e6; 9 ed, Ndf6! White would have retained some advantage after 10 
0-0-0, Bd6; 11 BeS! 

9 e6, fe; 10 Bd3, Ngf6; 11 Qe2. 

Black cannot try to keep the pawn by playing 11 ..., Qb6 because 
of 12 0-0-0, 0-0-0; 13 Qe6, Qd4; 14 Qc6, bc; 15 Ba6 mate. 

11 ..., 26; 12 Qe6, Bg7; 13 0-0. 

Probably not the best, but I intended to push the queen-side pawns 
and for that purpose 13 0-0-0 would not have been indicated. 

13 ..., Nh5; 14 Bg5?! 

The tactical justification for this move rests with 14 i.a, DBa4s 15 
Nd5, cd; 16 Bb5, Nf6; 17 Rad1, Qb6; 18 Bd7. Later I found that 16 
..., a6 (instead of Nf6) would have given Black good chances. 

14 ..., Ndf8; 16 Qg4, Nf6; 16 Qe2, Qd6; 17 Rael. 

White intends to proceed with f4—S, therefore, rooks must occupy 
both the f1 and el squares. 

17 ..., e6. 

This prevents White’s intentions but relegates Black to passive 
defense. In 17 ..., Kf7; 18 Bh4!, Ne6; 19 Bg3 and now 19 ..., Qd7 is 
met by 20 BeS with f4—5 to follow, and 19 ..., Nd4 is weak because 
of 20 Qe3, Qb4; 21 a3. 

18 Na4, Kf7; 19 b4, b6; 20 Qd2, Rae8; 21 Bf4, Qe7. 

If 21 ..., Qd7, then 22 c4, dc; 23 Bc4 and Black cannot play bS 
because of 24 NcS. If 23 ..., Nd5, then 24 Be5 with an excellent posi- 
tion for White. 

22 b5, Qa3. 

On 22 ..., c5, I intended to open the game with 23 de, bc; 24 c4. 

23 Nc3, c5; 24 Nb1!, Qad4. 

Black has no choice. If 24 ..., Qb4, then 25 Qb4, cb; 26 Bdé6; if 24 
...-» Qa2 then simply 25 Nc3. 

25 de, be; 26 c4, N8d7; 27 Nc3, Qa5; 28 Qc?2, Qd8. 

If 28 ..., e5, then 29 Bd2!, d4; 30 Ne4, Qb6; 31 Ng5S. 

29 Bg5, Nb6; 30 a4. 

If 30 ..., Qc7; 31 cd, ed; 32 a5, Nbd7; 33 Nd5, Nd5; 34 Bcd! 

cont. on p. 8 
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LIQUIDATION 
FASCINATION 


by Michael Fitzgerald 


Every chessplayer has aesthetic preferences. I once asked George 
Koltanowski if he could find the score of an incredible sacrificial 
Goring Gambit that had appeared in his column. He agreed to look 
for it, but reluctantly. His heart wasn’t in it. 

“You find such a game beautiful,’’ he told me. ‘‘But | look at the 
positional games of Nona Gaprindashvili from her last tournament; 
to me they are beautiful.”’ 

One writer contributes articles to Chess Life on queen sacrifices. A 
queen sacrifice to him is the most beautiful aspect of chess. 
Whenever he manages to whip up an article for Chess Life entitled 
“Parting With the Lady,’’ he gets quite dizzy about it. 

Chess Voice Editor Fauber likes defensive masterpieces. He told 
me over the phone: ‘‘I like games in which one side throws every- 
thing into an attack but the other side defends righteously. ’’ 

If! asked you maybe it would be bishop and pawn endings. Maybe 
it would be pawn levers, or maybe attacks with Only pawns and ma- 
jor pieces. Maybe all or none of the above. But it would be 
something. 

My own chessic preference runs to a rather rare and esoteric form 
of denouement: the total liquidation combination. 





The position is from Radulov-Estevez, Leningrad Interzonal 1973. 
White is a pawn up; but if he wants to stay that way he has to play 
35. ef. Most players would make this exchange, preferring the pawn 
up, even though it concedes Black an active rook, 

Radulov, however, has a better idea. 

35.Nd3! Re4 36.Rd7! 

The point: White forces a positionally won king and pawn ending. 

36...Kd7 37.Nc5° Kd6 38.Ne4* fe 39.Ke3 ke5 40.c4 b4 41.23 1-0. 

Alekhine and Bogoljubow were two buddies who chopped a lot ot 
each other’s wood. Alekhine considered his game against Bogol- 
Jubow at Hastings 1922 to be one of his two very best. The always en- 
thusiastic chess critic Irving Chernev called their Hastings encounter 
“The Greatest Game of Chess Ever Played.’’ It was great for 
Chernev who made a lot of mazuma by anthologizing it; it’s great 


for the connoisseur of total liquidation because it ends up on this 
note: 





Brieger’s Brainstorms 


Robert Brieger of Houston, Texas has a yet for composing end- 
ings. He offers us this challenging one. Answer on page 27. 





White to move and win 


47...Qe2! 

‘*The finish is of quite exceptional charm.’’ (Tartakower and Du- 
Mont) ‘‘A joke.’’ (Kotov) 

48.Re2 fe 49.Kf2 ef=Q+ 50.Kf1 Kg7 51.Kf2 Kf7 52.Ke3 Ke6 
53.Ke4 d5+ 0-1. 

Bogoljubow avenged himself in kind against Alekhine in their 1929 
match. Irving Chernev may not have affixed any cheerful 
superlatives to this game (then again he might have) but as an exam- 


ple of slicing off an opponent’s counterplay this example is hard to 
beat for sheer abruptness: 
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37.Re7 +!! Qc7 38.Nc5+! Kb6 39.Qc7+ Kc7 40.Ne6+ Kd7 
41.Nd8 Kd8 42.b4 Kd7 43.Kc2 Kc6 44.Kb3 Kb5 45.Ka3 Kce4 46.b5! 
Kb5 47.Kb3 Ka5 48.a4 Ka6 49.Kb4 Kb6 50.25 + Kce6 51.Ka4 1-0. 

So the total liquidation combination is useful because it is often 
the simplest way to win; because sometimes it is the only way to win; 
because it can transform middlegame weaknesses into endgame 
strengths; and vice versa; but mostly it is used to terminate an oppo- 
nent’s counterplay and expand an advantage into a win using the 
finest means. 
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The above is Fitzgerald-McMann, Stockton 1982. That’s right, 
Stockton. As an example it is unique because it is the only instance 
patient research has uncovered of a total liquidation combination in 


cont. on p. 27 
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Tournament Director’s Notebook Page 11 


Whacha Oughta Do Is. . . 


by Robert T. Gordon 


Why not run a tournament? 

1) You have four friends you play with regularly; or 2) you’re ina 
club. Why not run a tournament? 

Take a look at situation #1 (your regulars): You and four friends 
play chess regularly. Each of you wants to have rated games. Why 
not have a tournament? That is, ‘‘Let’s run a Quad.’’ (Rather 
reminds me of the 1930’s films. Scene at the Malt Shop: “‘Let’s have 
a show.’? ‘We'll need a chorus.’’ ‘“‘John can be the Director.”’ 
Harvey the All-American frat in the v-neck sweater says, “We'll 
need scenery and costumes, and. . .’’ etc. Gus the Gloomy, slightly 
fat, non-jock, casts a pall over the group: ‘‘We don’t have a place for 
the show.’’ Whereupon, AnnaBelle, the All-American Sorority 
Sister, leans over the booth and says — saving the day — ‘“*My Dad- 
dy has a barn.’’ The result: a Busby Berkeley production that rivals 
American City Music Hall, in a ‘‘barn,’’ put on by amateurs.) 

Take a look at situation #2 (the club) You and other players at the 
club want rated games. Why not have a tournament? That is, ‘‘Let’s 
run a Quad.’’ (Rather reminds me of the 1930's films. Scene at the 
Malt Shop: — oh, I’ve done that. Just reread the paragraph above). 

However, this is not a 1930’s film. This is the reality: of the 1980s. 
The scene is not the Malt Shop, but the Dew Drop Inn. Gus the 
Gloomy is nursing his Oly. Tom the Tremulous guzzles a Bud. Larry 
Langorous sips white wine. Harvey the Magnificent savors his im- 
ported lager. And Willy and Barry, wimps both, drink the house 
draft — slowly. All bitch about the lack of rated games. Larry finally 
says, ‘‘We need to put on a tournament.’’ Tom remarks ‘‘We’d need 
a room and tables and chairs.’’ Willie says, ‘‘We need wall charts, 
score sheets, and pairing cards, not to mention pencils and sets and 


clocks, and... and. . .”’ A cloud settles over the group. Then, Gus 
the Gloomy decisively puts the final nail in the tournaments coffin, 
‘We don’t have a Director.”’ 

So much for the tournament. 

And the group returns to bitching about the lack of tournaments 


and rated games. 
* 2k * 


‘‘Wait a minute,’’ says the ever enthusiastic, Harvey. ‘What do 
we want?’”’ 

‘‘We want rated games,’’ responds Gus the Gloomy, an over. 
tattooed long-haul trucker. 

‘Right,’ responds Harvey, ‘‘and how many, are we getting?” 

‘‘None,’’ drawls Larry, sipping his Country Light and adjusting 
his Foster Grant sunglasses. 

‘“But what do we need?’’ Harvey asks, rhetorically. And then he 
answers, ‘‘We need players; that’s us. We have sets and boards and 
clocks and pencils. Why do we need wall charts and score sheets and 
pairing cards? We’re not running the U.S. Open. We just want to 
play. We don’t need all that other stutte. 

Excitement flickers around the table. A hint of a smile here, a nod 
of agreement there, a flash of the eyes. And then Gus prevails agair, 

‘We don’t have a director.”’ 

The cloud of defeat covers the table, again. Beers are ordered (ant 


one more glass of wine.) 
Harvey makes another enthusiastic try (for the sake of the rest oi 


this article, I hope he doesn’t give up). ‘“Why doesn’t one of us direct 


‘ey 
cont. on p. I! 
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Whacha cont. 


Several emotions run around the table. Larry is incredulous. Tom 
turns green with fear. Willie and Barry are shocked and Outraged in 
order. Gus gets ready to puke. ‘‘We’re not Directors.’’ ‘‘We don’t 
know enough.’”’ “‘I don’t know how to pair.’’ ‘‘None of us has a 
Director’s Card.’’ And then Gus states the final, 

‘‘Directors are SOB’s”’ 

All nod agreement. 

So much for the tournament. 

And the group goes back to bitching about the lack of tourn- 
aments and rated games. 

ok ok * 

Harvey the Heroic rises once more, ‘‘We’re not bad guys’’ (he can 
not say SOB’s). ‘‘All we want is rated games. Hey, we know enough 
to play. We ought to know enough to direct. Anyway, Gus has a 
1941 Rule Book, and that will answer any question we have.’’ 

‘‘Naw.”’ ‘“They’ve changed the rules.’’ ‘‘Anyway, a Director is an 
expert.’’ (‘‘Besides being an SOB,”’’ says Gus.) 

‘They know everything about the rules.’’ ‘‘Yeah, they have to 
pass a test.”’ 

A short silence. 

‘That guy in Sacramento sure pulled a boner in his last tourna- 
ment.’’ ‘‘Did you hear about what happened in Foster city two weeks 
ago?’’ ‘‘What about that mess in Concord.’’ ‘*Yeah.’’ 

Another short silence. 

Gus says, *“‘I could do better than any of those jerks.’’ 

~sure. © so could [.°’ 

(Fadeout to Commercial) 
* * ok 

What do you rea//y need for a tournament? 

Players, of course. 

What else? 

Nothing! 

* * * 

That’s righi. Other than players, you do not need another thing! 

I’m going to show you that there is nothing mystical about running 
a tournament. 

PAIRINGS? No problem. Play a round-robin and flip for colors. 
Or play a double round-robin and each take black once. Pairing and 
color problems are solved. Oh, if you want to do it ‘‘right,’’ take Gus’ 
1941 Rule Book and look at the pairings in the back. RULES 
DISPUTES? Hey, you are all friends, and you've all played tourna- 
ments. You know what is right, and the others in the tournament can 
act as a player’s committee and solve any problems. Besides, Gus’ 
Rule Book is still available. SCORE SHEETS, PAIRING SHEETS, 
WALL CHARTS, ETC? Forget them. Use binder paper, typing 
paper, Or whatever is available. You just want games. Get together 
and play them. If someone else wants in, let them know that this is 
casual, and let them play. 

Oops, I’m sorry, you don’t just want games. You want those 
magical games — the rated games. The games that need Directors 
and Score sheets and Wall! Charts and Pairing Sheets and the rest of 
the magic that makes them OFFICIAL. Well, what do you need? 

Players, of course. 

What else? 

Nothing! 

That’s right. Other than players, you do not need another thing! 

You have a director and don’t even know it. 

The USCF, CalChess and a gang of directors will probably be after 
my hide for revealing the secret, but all you need is yourselves. 
Nothing else. Pick one of you as the ‘‘Director,’’ play your games, 
and submit your results to the Federation (include ‘‘Official’? USCF 
hames, USCF numbers, a ‘‘name’’ for the tournament, and $.25 a 
game). Then pick another as the next ‘*Director,’’ play your games, 
and submit your results to the Federation. 

Watch what happens. 

The USCF will send a sharply worded letter saying a tournament 
‘an not be run by a non-director, and a Director cannot play in his 
Wn tournament. It will also include all the forms for directing a 
ournament, an application to become a ‘‘Club Director,’’ and rate 
the (ournament. You see, anyone can direct one tournament without 
ing licensed. The Federation will make rude remarks, but it rates 
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the tournament. Each of you, in turn, ‘‘Direct’’ a tournament, fill 
out the forms as they come in, and in a short time you will all be 
‘‘directors,’’? and can run your own group tournaments and not have 
to read the stuff that the USCF sends out about becoming a director. 
If each of you ‘‘takes off’? one tournament, in order, while the 
others play, you will not have to read the stuff about not directing a 
tournament that you play in (note: in Alaska, where there is one 
director, he can play in every tournament that happens with no prob- 
lem.) 

Ah, I almost forgot. If you are going to have an ‘‘official’’ 
‘‘rated’’ tournament, of course you will need prizes. I suggest that 
you give the winner of each quad a $10 award. That leads into where 
does the money come from? Entries, of course. So, charge each 
other an entry fee: $10.00 seems fair to me. (You will need $.25 a 
game to rate the tournament: $1.50 a Quad — take the rest of the 
profits and all go out and get smashed after the final round. I can 
think of no better way to spend your profits.) You might want to buy 
some ‘‘official supplies’? from the profits of the first Quad: score 
sheets ($5.50 for 250), Quad wall charts (after you’ve used up the 
USCF batch, save the last one for a master, and Xerox what you 
need), and a Rule book ($2.00 or so). 

There is, of course, another way to become ‘‘official’’ directors. 
Write to the Federation (start your tournament in any event), and 
ask how to become a director. They will send you a ‘‘Club Director’s 
Application’’. Xerox the thing for everyone in your group and all 
submit at once (same envelope will be great). The fact that four or 
five of you submit at the same time from the same area will drive the 
Federation bats. 

Whatever way you do it, a ‘‘tournament,’’ and what you all want 
— rated games — happens. That is the bottom line. 

See this column next month. I’m going to discuss how to turn the 
principles of this article into help for your club. See ‘‘Wha’cha ought 
ta’ do is: put on a club tournament — easy directions.”’ 
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We dream of vacations, yachts, and private jets. Walter Muddy reo 

dreams of truth—over chess board. He always wants a good game. | a 

He analyzes when on the move, and when it is his opponent’s turn he none 

thinks of general considerations. It is just as Kotov urged in Think dy se 

Like a Grandmaster. And when he thinks in a general sort of way, he | dian 

is a grandmaster. his 

The game and his thoughts while playing it, as we present it here, | he sé 

describes an interesting tension of thought and realization. Somehow 7 

our constricted board of 64 squares opens the mind to broader att; 

destinies, while it also gives a special color to realities. $  out 

We present Walter Muddy as he really is and not as how he seems. it se 

Have 

THE PIT AND THE PAWN-PUSHER In this tournament Boronstov’s 1980 rating was taking a beating a 

He had hung a rook in the first round and in the third round had leta close 

It was the last round. Walter Muddy had a 2-2 score and, since it pawn go because he had the hallucination he could force a promo. , perio 
vas a Strong tournament, a good chance to win the B prize if he tion. Still, Boronstov belonged to the payroll savings plan at work myse 

could win his final game. and had probably already donated as much material as he was likel) oe 

“Tt have to play that fish? Vladimir Borontsov asked rhetorically. tO give away involuntarily in a tournament. New ¢ 

‘‘l came here because I wanted to play masters. I get nothing trom About 180 pounds of five foot five inch woman cleared the door- man’ 
beating Muddy. He’s just strange; I never know what he’s up to.” way and advanced on Muddy. As she progressed across the hall, pro- “Tt 

Boronstov, a stocky blonde son of a Russian emigre, was flicking tective dads clutched their teen-aged prodigy sons close to their the D 
his finger disdainfully at Muddy’s pairing card in its little pocket next bosoms to make way for her awesome approach. the ge 

io his. The slight accent was something he affected for chess. As ‘‘Walter, where are the car keys? You can’t leave me strandeda | of th 
\larshall the Marshal on TV station KRUM, his diction was flawless whole weekend. I’m going out. Give, Walter,’’ she held him firmly | my gi 
American: ‘‘Howdy li’l podnuh! What we all a gone show to make by the tie. Mu 
all those baws and guls out thar in pupple sage TV lan’ happy ‘Of course, Eloise. When will you be back? We have to get home | imme 
body?" after the last round. There’s that report on flies in the dispatchingof- , hich 
\rt Corse abruptly broke into Boronstov’s elegy of outrage, ‘‘Are fice that I have to prepare him, 
vou really worried, Vlad? Muddy’s been a B player since he was 18. ‘‘After you've lost!. .. Bt the life of me, Walter, | don’t under “CO 
When he was 12, he was a prodigy because he had a C rating; but stand why you want to get your brains beaten out every weekend this Uuprel 
he’s been a bumbler B for 20 years.’’ Corse was full of his new found way when we could have a couple quiet days at home watching TV. tom Ii 
importance as an A player. Just the week before he had walked of! Why don’t you love Alan Alda as much as | do? Or Tom Selleck? | grain, 
with an A prize because four consecutive opponents insisted on play- could even tolerate ‘Charlie’s Angels’ reruns. I?ll never understand | dues. 

ing move for move games which Corse had memorized from the In- you. Goodbye.’”’ She grabbed the keys from his trembling hand and \ Granc 

formant. Corse was beginning to fancy himself quite a savant and mowed down a group around the crosstables on her way oul. “Al 

theoretician. As a practical addition to his chess strength, he had also ee eh te. he: dee hace “om 

stopped bathing. | I see why you don’t win more games, W alter, prosperehy a) fs 

Boronstov burst into a high-energy state of Slavic despair: ‘‘l ing Sam Bernhard remarked. “ Your ere would Bets oe - Bl? ec 

always worry when I meet B players. I have to beat them, but I have cheating on her, and I sure wouldn't.” If unctuous, a. “XC 

Black. Why don’t the fish go away and leave the tournaments to the also happily divorced. He slipped away after giving the terrifying. lilt cla 
strong players?” monition, ‘‘Good luck, Wally. : | nly | st 

“Look at it this way, Vlad,”’ Corse pursued, ‘‘the way you’ve been Muddy drifted toward his board. ‘‘Excuse me! Oh, I’m a “Wy, 

playing in this tournament you’ll be playing among the fish regular- ead | just didn’t see you, and I didn’t want to lose any aa a, iy | eauty 

l\. | always told you that was what would happen to someone who clock.”” Muddy bent down to pick up the sprawled ball 0! fabeon | Wloll 

was just a natural player.’” who was fuming quietly ina foreign language. They had colic - ie 
Walter Muddy came into the hall, Slightly stooped and with glasses their way lo the board. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Boronstov, isn’t this i : Th 
which were always sliding down his nose because of his inevitable cidence? | réally. . . Let me help you clean your coat... Oh, “CI 
habit of sweating at the tiniest exertion, he looked like a man in a mL ae oo he board tee 
perpetual time trouble. Driveling idiot, | Boronstov snarled. He sat down at the er i 
He glanced about hurriedly, trying to remember where they posted and began ie his east European clock. *‘It's your move. Probat 
the next round’s pairings. He noticed the dandruff caked on his pees time piece vehemently. Some 
vlasses. ‘‘Better clean them,’’ he thought and blinked molishly as he a fe: 3, 1 Wout. 
removed them to dust them with his handkerchief. ‘‘Oh, board 28, W. Muddy—V. Boronstov; Sicilian Defense: | e4 c5 2. NIM 1. B: 
Boronstov. . . hmmmm. Used to piay at the club with me. Always d4 cxd4 4. Nxa4 BGS. INCB a GiBee: “Cli 
vot a pawn on him. He kept beating me. Oh those Russians! Even se- Click. cont one “Ye 


cond generation.”’ 
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Muddy cont. é 
The press of a clock’s button, which released him from having to 


make an immediate decision, transported Walter Muddy into a bet- 


ter land. | Li , 
“see that you don’t care for the most fashionable lines, Muddy. 


Well, [have a little surprise for you from that Rumanian tournament 
| just played in,” Bernard Zuckerman snarled. 

“Quite all right Bernard. I’m ready for what you have. Book 
means nothing to me, but we must stop chatting. The others, you 
Know. Play on, dear boy,’’ Walter Muddy said unmoved, rather like 
;Mount Rushmore figure. 

It was the last round of the U.S. Open. Muddy had just placed 
inst in 42 previous Swiss System tournaments, and a win now would 
suarantee him an invitauion to the U.S. Championship, if the 
lederation had the money to hold it that year. 

Muddy felt anything but arrogant; only a nagging pride convinced 
him that a mere theoretician would not cheat him of his chance at 
iecognition. 

Zuckerman was clearly shaken by the serene confidence of his Op- 
ponent. He moved. An admirer passed at this moment and saw Mud- 
dy scribble a note to himself on his score sheet: ‘‘Tolstoi— Prince Da- 
dian of Mingrelia, 1892. Quite an amazing coincidence.’* He made 
his move. “You didn’t mistake me for the Prince | hope, Bernard?” 
| he said as he released the piece. 

/uckerman’s voice showed a quavering warble, ‘‘Oh, yes, I see. If 
|atlack you, I get mated in 26; and if I try to play thematically, you 
secure the outside passed pawn ina knight ending. It’s forced. | unn\ 
ii should be unknown to theory.’’ He stopped his clock. ‘‘That’s all. 

{Have you seen the latest issue of Shakhmatny Byioletyen?”’ 

“Never trouble with it, Bernard; Lasker didn’t either. I’m getting 
close to the age when he was a tiger in the 1920’s, and that’s his 
period I most admire. Not as young as I used to be. . . got to pace 
myself. . . can’t be worn out by mere theory, you know”’ 

“Drop by someday, and I'll try to teach you something about my 
new concept of ‘positive dynamism’.** Muddy tried to shake Zucker- 

« man’s hand in a sympathetic way. 

“It was a nice gamble trying to break out of the paths of truth for 
the Dadian trap, but it’s quite against the fundamental principles of 
ihe game. Ought to study them sometime. I keep a manuscript copy 
of them under my pillow to sleep on every night. Done wonders for 
| my game.”* 
| Muddy rose lazily from the table and strolled casually about the 

immense room. He had hardly gotten a few steps from the dais on 

which the top boards were playing before Gerry Dullea was upon 
him, 

“Oh, Mr. Muddy, you are what the USCF needs to bring chess 
wupremacy back to these shores in addition to enjoying a better bot- 
(om line. These purple mountained majesties, these amber fields of 
grain, these low rated players all need your inspiration to pay their 

| dues. Would you consider a career as an International Master or 

(randmaster?’’ 

“Ah, Gerry, nil nisi bonum mentere morituri. Sub rosa. Honi soit 
li mal y’pense etcetera, i.t.d. und so weiter.”’ Muddy was still 

| tittossed in what would have evolved had Zuckerman played 23 
| |? covering the approaches to the vital a7 square. 

“Your diction, Mr. Muddy, your pronunciation. No one speaks 
lie classical tongues as you,’’ Dullea broke in in mixed w onder and 
wnsternation. ‘‘America looks to you.”’ 
| “Well, you understand that | play chess only for the truth and the 
) Oduty, but if you think my example might encourage voung people 
| \\lollow the same path — the beauty, not the points — I shall make 
| MM sterifice. . . for chess!”’ 
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[m0 Thank you, Mr. Muddy, you are to chess as. . .”’ 
Benck.”” 
e board | 86, 
ve.” He f I this or is this not the Dragon Variation? Anyway so what? 
| tobably develop. What was | thinking about a moment ago? 
‘ething important. Pretty soon I’ll know what the game is 
1f3 d6 }, bout.” 
7, B33, Bg7 8. 0-0 0-0 9. Nb3. 
‘ . 
'Click.?? 
np. 13 Yes, ladies and gentlemen, Walter Muddy has decentralized his 


knight against Artur Yusupov! What a battle 1s shaping up. Old, by 
chess standards, Walter Muddy is going against Yusupov, the young 
but experienced, always difficult Yusupov. 

‘“Yusupov can blow you off the board if he gets the chance, but 
does he have the concatenation of concentrated cortex to stop this 
middle-aged American who doesn’t seem to care about vears, or 
results, or anything but the game before him? 

“This ladies and gentlemen, is a classic confrontation — a lone 
American pitting himself against the finest players of the Soviet 
Union and all their seconds and theoretical publications. 

‘We're bringing it to you live from Moscow where the 442nd 
Chigorin semi and other-annual tournament has grasped the atten- 
tion of all the chess world. Take it away, Roone!”’ 

‘*Thank you, Howard. ABC Sports is proud to present this crucial 
encounter between Walter Muddy and Artur Yusupov. We have pre- 
empted Monday Night Football, a Barbra Streisand special, the 11 
o’clock news, and the sign-off prayer so that we can bring you every 
minute of this nerve-wracking contest live. 

‘“We hope you enjoyed the pre-game special on which we have 
been working for over a year, ‘A Man Called Muddy’. 

‘“We’re still in the opening. Let’s see how our commentators assess 
the situation. We have Andy Soltis, the author of monographs 1. B4 
and 1. B3 to comment on developments on the queen-side. Pal 
Benko, the inventor of Benko’s Opening, 1. g3, will comment on 
king-side developments, and Arthur Bisguier, a staunch proponent 
of 1 e4 eS will keep track of tension in the center. Boris Spassky has 
been induced to give a Russian’s eye view of the unfolding drama. 
Back to you, Howard.’’ 

‘“Thank you, Roone. Roone by the way is doing the commentary 
on crowd reaction. Boris, how do things look from your side of the 
board?’’ 

‘*Well, Howard, from here it looks very satisfactory for Yusupov, 
who has great objectivity as is fitting a Soviet man. But then Muddy 
is a puzzle. He is neither a tactical nor a positional player; | would 
have to call him integrated. Is not my English a fantastic melange? | 
would call it sporting, no? Yes?’’ 

‘‘Its exegencies are every bit equivalent to my ability to memorize 
the numbers of every active football player in America. Boris, you 
are a melange and a half.’’ 

‘“Everything is sound on the queen-side, although I’m a little 
disappointed that Muddy isn’t using his QNP,’’ Soltis broke in. 

‘*The king-side is unclear,’’ Benko chimed. 

‘‘And I can report that the center is tense indeed,’’ Bisguier added. 

The camera shifted to Howard standing by the demonstration 
board in the monitor booth: ‘‘Just yesterday I was having coffee 
with Bent Larsen who criticized Muddy for insufficient utilization of 
the rook pawns, but we shall see if this affects anything in the cormo- 
phytic coruscations of chess convolutions. 

‘‘| think Yusupov is going to move. . . it’s a long move. The au- 
dience is gasping.’’ 

Benko broke in, “‘From my side of the board it appears that Mud- 
dy will either have to part with his decentralized knight or submit to a 
crushing attack in which his king would either be mated by the ladder 
theme or succumb to Plachutta line interference. A beautiful concept 
by Yusupov.”’ 

Then it was back to Howard, ‘‘They’ve been taking a long time 
over the last few moves.’’ Howard was becoming visably frazzled as 
the clocks ticked inexorably toward the time control. ‘‘Each side has 
a few minutes left. Muddy, seemingly unruffled, but his king in the 
middle of the board, a piece down. . . What do you think. Boris?”’ 

‘Very difficult. They’re starting to move rapidly, exchanging 


everything. That extra knight. . . Wait, a zwischenzug, chop, chop 
on the queen-side (this English! so more expressive than our own tak 
i tak!) Yusupov’s lone knight out of play, the kings at a face-off on 
the b-file.”’ 


“Yes, yes! This is Benko coming to you from the king-side where 
it is how to say?. . . Yusupov resign, can’t meet breakthrough with 
three pawns on fifth against three on second. Must be queen.”’ 

Even though several other games were still in progress the audience 


at the Estrada Theater burst into such applause as American au- 
diences reserve for rock stars, applause that must have rattled the 
windows of the Kremlin up river. 

cont. on p. 14 
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“1 say the hell with figurine notation. ”’ 


Muddy cont. 

Howard was beside himself, ‘‘He’s done it; he’s done it! For the 
first time ever an American has won a Soviet tournament. 

‘Mr. Muddy, Mr. Muddy, a word, please! Muddy was modest!) 
trying to leave the hall, gesticulating for silence so as not to disturb 
the other players. ‘‘Mr. Muddy, how did you do it? Weren’t you 
worried when you parted with that piece? 

“Well, yes, the calculations were a little complex. I had to be sure 
that there was no mating net as the relative square strengths under- 
went transformation in the middle game, but it was clear according 
to the tenets of positive dynamism that his absolute force gain would 
be neutralized by the relative strength gain | would achieve from 
square imbalance. In a sense you’d have to call my knight decen- 
tralization a speculative maneuver, but the real danger was of subse- 
quent slips of the hand only. He’s a game fighter, played clear 
through the main line, never tried any pointless trickery.” 

‘‘l understand that the Walter Muddy Fan Club is mobilizing 
100,000 to greet you at Kennedy when you return triumphantly to the 
United States. What are your plans after that?’’ 

“Oh, I’m sorry to disappoint them, but I’m committed to giving a 
S00 board simultaneous tomorrow evening in Montreal — for the 
Cancer Fund, you know.’’ Muddy looked embarrassed at the 
reminder of the demands on a world famous personage. Could you 
ever do what was truly and eternally right? Perhaps over the board. 

‘“Won’t that be incredibly taxing after this grueling tournament?” 

“Well, yes, I expect it to take the better part of the evening, bul 
then I’m going to take the bus to my cottage in the Adirondacks and 
have a week’s rest.’’ 

‘‘What about the world championship? Will you try to challenge 
Anatoly Karpov?’’ 

“Oh, that. Of course Mr. Dullea has approached me about the 
desirability of showing the flag — and all that. I think that Karpov 1S 
an adequate champion. And younger players might get good ex- 
perience playing a match with him. But, if the public insists, | sup- 
pose I might consider it.’’ 

MONICK. 

Sag 0 I) 


‘I guess I ought to attack that pawn. 10. e5 just seems to lose, 
pawn.”’ . 

10. a4, b4 11. NdS Ncé6. 

‘Well, that was close. | wonder why he didn’t take the pawn? | 
can protect it now.”’ 

12 {3 Nxd5 13. exdS NaS 14. Nd4 Qc7 15. Qd2 Bb7 16 Qxb4 Bxds 
17 Qd2. 

II 
FISCHER CUT BAIT 


In the last installment we saw Walter Muddy force a slightly In- 
terior position on himself while winning 60 consecutive tournaments 
and becoming the hottest sports figure in the history of the world — 
and all this by the early middle game. This chapter asks the question 
whether a simple chess genius can contain the intimidating fire 0! 4 
phenomenal chess legend? This was the situation at the board a 
Muddy’s finger groped for the button on his clock — Translator. 
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‘And can you tell me your opinion of Bobby Fischer s ayn 
center play, sir?’’ The announcer had thrust a microphone In W 
Muddy’s face. Muddy stood there blinking in the sun, trying to 1ocus 

cont. on p. 1 
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Muddy cont. 

on the statue across the way in Lafayette Park. The President was a 
few steps above him, still waving at him and tossing jelly beans after 
him, perhaps in a futile bid to capture the TV camera crew’s atten-- 
tion. All four crews had homed in on Walter Muddy when he emerged 
from the White House after the special four hour chess lesson he had 
siven the President. 

~ “1 consider it a gift to my country,’’ he had told newsmen after he 
received a request to improve the President’s game. ‘‘A president 
who knows something of chess is better equipped to analyze the fluid 
combinations that are power politics in this tense, self-seeking world. 
| shall not only teach him ‘positive dynamism’ but also give him 
some insights into my use of matrix theory in conjunction with the 
topology of stick-like, tree-like, and snake-like continua. This should 
put him several steps ahead of other governments as, of course, it 
represents a significant advance over von Neumann and 
Morgenstern’s more primitive game conceptions.’’ 

Muddy had tried his best despite irrelevant queries such as: ‘‘What 
do you think of dS in the Lopez?’’ and ‘‘Should I risk the Benoni 
against Nancy?’’ Now he tried to focus again on the clamoring of the 
TV commentators grouped around him. 

‘Oh, Fischer! I respect him a great deal. I am sure our games will 
prove quite instructive, and it was very kind of him to come out of 
retirement to tune me up for the world championship contest.” 

‘About the match, Mr. Muddy. Do you find yourself put off by 
Fischer’s incessant demands?”’ 

“Oh, I want to set the record straight. Fischer is making no 
demands on me, only the organizer, CBS. He flatly rejects either the 
astrodome or the Kennedy Center because they are only conducive to 
good crowds, not good chess. I quite concur and would not want to 
play him unless he was at his best. 

“The $5,000,000 purse was a drawback at first, but I have ob- 
viated that difficulty by agreeing that he shall have all of it, win, lose. 
or draw. The money is only a trifle. 

“Initially J] opposed a match for the first to win 10 games. I think 
that will make the contest unnecessarily short and that the first 24 
games would be a more sporting contest and provide the public with 
more good chess, but I have acceded out of respect for the nervous 
strain | know competition imposes on the former Champion.’’ 

“Yes, about the site, though. . .?”’ 

“The President has just agreed to let us use the commanding 
general’s office at SAC headquarters in Omaha. Before the match a 
team of CIA agents will bug the room so as to transmit every sight 
and sound without being detected. The match articles provide that, if 
anybody can find any of these photographic and listening devices, 
the match will be moved to Alcatraz and played without benefit of 
any electronic equipment. The government would then also under- 
take to refurbish and dedicate the island as a permanent, endowed 
national chess center.’’ 

The commentator broke in again, ‘‘I understand that CBS will set 
up a control center where the radar banks normally feed to the 
master computer. Won’t that jeopardize national security.’’ 

‘Not at all. No one would care attack the United States during an 
important match. World opinion would never stand for it. You 
know what passions a little soccer game arouses. Imagine worldwide 
wrath at having a chess match interrupted.’’ 

| undoostand that CBS is putting up all the money fawh this. Isn’t 


that a lot of money fawh chess?” 
“Well, Barbara, when I pointed out that they could have 40 com- 


mercials in a five hour span, double what they have for football, they 
Were not only delighted to sponsor the match but also have decided 
(0 stop televising football on Sundays and cover chess tournaments 
instead. Every January from now on the two best American players 
vill meet to contest a game at the Super Board.”’ 

peaick.’* v 

I7. ..., Ne4 18. Bxc4 Bxc4 19. Rfel Rac8 20. Khl. 

“I can’t be too careful. He might get a check. I’ve certainly 
misplayed this one. He has all those center pawns. I’d offer him a 
draw, but | know he’d just sneer at me.”’ 

20 ..., e6 21. b3 Bd5 22. c4 Ba8 23. Racl Rfd8 24. b4. 

Benck,”” 

Even though everything was happening 300 feet underground at 


SAC headquarters, it felt as though the whole world was watching 
and listening — as indeed they were via satelite. The Soviets preemp- 
ted all their regular programming and ordered every dues paying 
member of their chess federation to attend on every move ‘‘in hopes 
of closing the dialectis gap.’’ They also cancelled disarmament talks 
for the duration of the match and instructed their negotiators to 
watch for signs of Muddy’s matrix theory in hopes it would sharpen 
them up for the resumption of bargaining. 

In the first game Walter Muddy had been embarrassed by his 
Shoes, which squeaked as he approached the table where Fischer had 
been intently staring at the initial position for half an hour before the 
scheduled start of the encounter. 

Muddy played that game barefoot and drew it routinely. The next 
two draws had been played in an ordinary pair of Keds, but Muddy 
won the fourth match easily in a pair of custom-made deck shoes an 
admirer had ordered flown to him from Atlanta. 

‘This is Walter Cronkite. There doesn’t seem to be much happen- 
ing here, but some of our observers have picked up little signs that 
may show us which way the mat.h is going. To tell us more we have 
Emilio Pucci stationed at the CIA camera monitors. Come in. 
Emilio.’’ Cronkite flexed his ev. yrows while waiting for the red light 
lO go Out. 

‘Thank you, Walter. I have naturally followed this match with 
great interest because Robert Fischer is known to be such a natty 
dresser —- of course not all the colors I would like. . . What I have 
noticed is this. He has loosened his tie. Maybe the pressure is getting 
to him. I cannot understand Muddy at all, baby blue Luftwaffe 
sweater and just ordinary pants with no belt. But the deck shoes! 
They are something again.”’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Pucci. Hold it. We may be getting a treat. As 
you know, Walter Muddy has been moving very rapidly on his turn 
while Fischer has been agonizing five and even ten minutes on each 
move. Muddy has quite an edge on the clock. Yes, you can see, he’s 
leaving the room. We asked him earlier if he could take some time to 
say a few words while the match is in progress. One of my aides has 
just told me that he’s walking down the hall toward CBS Central. In 
a few minutes we may be able to give you Walter Muddy live. 

‘With us today is a man who once qualified to play for the world 
championship and is now a respected psychiatrist, Dr. Ruben 
Fine. Happy to have you on the broadcast with us, doctor.”’ 

Thank you, Mr. Cronkite, and may I say about Walter Muddy and 
the Oedipus crisis that. . .’’ 

‘*I’m sorry, doctor, but here is. . 
Muddy.”’’ 

‘‘My pleasure, Walter. We’re both Walters, quite amusing.’’ 

‘“You seem to be very relaxed and in good spirits for a person locked 
in combat with a chess immortal.’’ 

‘Well, I guess I just love chess, Walter.’’ 

‘Tell me, Mr. Muddy, why is it you’re wearing that miner’s hat 
with the six foot flourescent light attached?’’ 

‘‘Consideration for my opponent. You see, if the lights fail, the 
special boron batteries strapped to my back would supply a power 
source, and I could lean over the board and illuminate it to the 
candle-power specified in the match articles. That way Mr. Fischer’s 
concentration need not be interrupted from outside failures.’’ 

‘*But still, the very weight.”’ 

‘*Part of my physical conditioning program.’’ 

‘‘Just to change the subject, perhaps you know Dr. Fine?’’ 

‘‘I do not, but it’s a pleasure, doctor. I have great admiration for 
your 37th move against Levenfish at Leningrad, 1937.” 

Fine beetled his eyebrows as though he were playing Alekhine at 
AVRO all over again, ‘‘I’d like to ask you, Mr. Muddy, about your 
mother and the role she played in your chess development.”’ 

‘Oh, Mother. I taught her the game, you know. It’s been a com- 
tort to her now that she’s retired. Can’t get her to'stop playing gam- 
bits, though — even the Wing Gambit. Do you think she’s rebelling 
against me? 

‘“That would take more information — and your father?’’ 

‘‘In fine health, thank you. I’ve always admired his physical condi- 
tion.”’ 

‘*Do you think you could call it envy?’’ 


. It’s so nice of you to come Mr. 


cont. on p. 16 
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Muddy cont. 


“‘Oh, perhaps but I still think it’s childish of him at his age to 
shoot the rapids daily on the river I bought him last year. I may try it 
myself after this match, just for fun. I like to understand other peo 
ple; don’t you, doctor?”’ 

Cronkite broke in abruptly, ‘tl have many other questions to ask 
you, Mr. Muddy, but I should inform you that your opponent has 
moved and your clock is ticking.”’ 

‘*T still have time if the questions are not too long. There are no 
problems at the board at this moment, although in 20 moves I shall 
have to focus on the involutions of matrix flowing from the bS-d6 
parallelogram. Please feel free.”’ 

‘‘Well, everyone has heard about your theories of 
dynamism’ and matrix calculation, but I’m afraid our audience 
doesn’t truly understand what you mean by all this. Could you ex- 
plain? 

‘Certainly, the easiest is ‘positive dynamism’. As everyone knows 
there is such a thing in chess as ‘negative dynamism’ as exemplified in 
the games of Nimzovich. Nimzovich constantly worried about what 
his opponent could do to him and strove to limit the other player's 
actiVIty. 

‘*Now one could also ignore the other player’s threats, but we call 
that wild attacking play. ‘Positive dynamism’ is the prudent player's 
response to potential aggression. It is a crude approach, rather like 
judo. The attempt is to anticipate the opponent’s attack and to use 
his own initiative as a pivot to overthrow him. His attack impales 
itself on our logic and foresight.’’ 

‘‘In chess, however, there are so many other, less crude situations 
to be encountered. What if the opponent doesn’t attack you? Are 
you to attack and subject yourself to the same ‘positive dynamism’? 

‘‘Definitely not, and here is where matrix theory is so important. 
There are constantly shifting square relationships in a game from 
which the powers of the pieces ebb and swell in wave-like and quan- 
tum particular ways. This space-energy continuum constitutes a 
marvelous symphony in which human emotion, raw material power, 
and mathematical necessity come into synergism. 

‘‘This is chess as a real art, to comprehend the interrelationships 
and to govern the raw impulse, the brute force by logic and necessity. 
In chess art, you see, I am really a slave rather than a master. M) 
strength is my humility. By the aid of square matrices governed by 
piece power as a floating k factor I can create something beyond and 
more powerful than the mere will to win. I create necessity, and my 
chess success, such as it is, is only an expression of necessity mother- 
ing invention. 

‘‘| hope I have made myself perfectly clear. It would be discour- 
tcous to keep my opponent waiting longer.”’ 

‘‘That was Walter Muddy, and this is Walter Cronkite. We'll be 
back after these messages.”’ 


‘posiuve 


A film showed the opening of the first branch of the Bank of 


America shaped like a bishop, and a voice said words of praise for 
‘Bank of America, which takes grandmaster care of pawns in the 
game.”’ 

There tollowed a tableau in a tournament room with the echoing 
thunder of shoes advancing along a resonant floor surface. A carrot- 
haired elf stepped to camera center: ‘‘Hi, my name is Julio. And 
that’s what they call these new shoes, Julios.”’ 

A chorus, high-pitched and rising along the scale, sang, ‘**Me and 
my JUL-iohs!”’ 

‘Your opponent will know you’re coming to get him when he 
hears my shoes. It’ll add 100 points to your Elo rating,’’ Julio chimed 
in. ‘So go down today and buy yourself a pair of Julios, the shoe 
that goes Ka-PLAN.’’ An echo chamber took up Ka-PLAN, ka 
PLAN, Ka-PLAN. 

Iinally, while chess hung in the balance, TV screens across the na- 
tion showed a mother working at her kitchen sink. She turned and 
delicately thrust a lock of hair back from her forehead. ‘In these 
days of junk foods I worry that my children aren’t getting the right 
nutrition. But now. . .’’ the camera zoomed to her hand holding a 
bottle of pills. ‘‘There’s Master Muddy’s Vita-pills. Look at them.” 
She shook a few into her palm. ‘‘They’re shaped like little chess 
pieces, and do the kids love them. No need to worry about vitamin 
deficiency with Master Muddy on your shelf.”’ 


A ten year-old with a baseball cap and reading Levenfish and 
Smyslov’s Rook Endings at the breakfast table looked up smilingly 
“Hey, Mom, do I get the two bishops today?’ , 

= nck. 

of 2. "Rar 20. DD eS 26. NDS AXDS 27. CX0> Wade. 

“Why don’t I have something dynamic to do. I guess I can ijl 
push. They’re passed pawns. He’s going to take over the center noy 
Oh, dear.’’ 

2. as 

SCUCK: 

Beating back Fischer’s king-side attack, Muddy reached a situation 
where it was a simple race between his queen-side and Fischer’s king. 
side pawns. The outside pawns proved decisive for Muddy. 

‘‘! allowed him too many chances, perhaps,’” Walter Mudd 
observed as he picked his way down the journalist jammed corridor. 
‘*But one has to take a few chances against Fischer, who has an jp- 
stinctive awareness of matrix theory. Fortunately, | could keep j 
fluid so that his childhood preference for the King-side attack cloud. 
ed his vision. I feel a little ashamed — playing tricks.”’ 

Perhaps in penance, Walter Muddy lost the next game, but he then 
rolled up seven straight victories. Fischer complained bitterly abou 
the light before the 14th game, but he had to acquiesce when it wa 
proved that by suspending Muddy from a harness attached to the 
ceiling that his flourescent head lamp met the specifications exactly, 
[wo tall national masters relayed his moves, one to the board and 
the other on a piece of paper handed to Fischer so that there would 
be no question of their helping Muddy’s play. 

Despite an attack of vertigo in the late middle game, Muddy won. 
The viewing audience in the United States climbed from a steady 160 
million for most of the match to 185 million for the climactic game, 
even though it was broadcast at 2 a.m. Eastern Standard Time 
because Fischer had overslept. 


mat PCOS Teer 
PIECES? MINE 


KEEP LOSING. 





As Walter Muddy emerged from SAC headquarters into It 
spreading light of dawn, a party of Hare Krishna devotees were hav 
ing a riot with some Scientologists, but they broke off into wild join! 
cheers upon sighting their mutual hero. ‘‘Hare Hubbard. Hare Hub- 
bard,’’ the crowd bellowed. 

Raquel Welch, Loni Anderson, Meryl Streep, Jacqueline Onnass!s 
and Phyllis Diller fought their way through the surging mob 0 
smother him with kisses. Billy Martin (with George Steinbrenne! 
guarding his back), Tony Dorsett, John McEnroe, and Kareem Ab- 
dul Jabbar formed a special escort to take him to the car wailing 10 
return him to the hotel. 

“Mr. Muddy, Mr. Muddy. . . Henry Kissinger for NBC,” atc 
cited man was elbowing his way through the throng. ‘‘Mr. Muddy: 
Muddy paused as the man panted to catch his breath. “The 
Republican and Democratic parties went to amalgamate to give youa 
joint nomination for President of the United States. What is you! 


reaction?’’ 
cont. on p. 17 
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Muddy Cont. 


‘It has been a very tiring match,and there are still a few points | 
want to analyze more closely before turning my attention to more 
routine matters. 

“While I must recognize that I have made important achievements 
in chess, | must also recognize that these do not automatically 
transfer to other fields of endeavor. Chess is too serious a game to be 
left to the politicians, and politics is too difficult to be left exclusivel 
to chess players. 

‘‘!am honored by the offer, but at least tentatively I must refuse. | 
think | have done more for democratic politics in this country by 
raising the median rating of the 100 million American tournament 
players from about 1500 to 1925 over the past few years. This is an 
electorate which can intelligently judge for itself and does not need a 
grandmaster to tell it what political move is most in order.”’ 

Walter Muddy instinctively knew that the real testing time for his 
character would not be found in the political arena but in facing the 
challenge of playing Anatoly Karpov for the world chess champion- 
ship in Russia. Here would be the true clash of two worlds for all the 
universe to see. 

Il 


TO RUSSIA FOR LOVE 


In the past two installments we have seen trucking dispatcher 
Walter Muddy win 72 consecutive tournaments while vanquishing a 
chess legend in a grueling match. Meantime, he had come out of the 
opening a little worse, and, by dint of desperation, had managed to 
generate a little counterplay. 

Millions around the globe idolized him despite his preternatural 
modesty. This concluding installment asks the‘question can a simple 
grandmaster find love and happiness in a competitive world? 

The situation at the board stood this way: __ Translator. 





CK” 

28. ..., dS 29. Bb6 Qe8 30. Qb4. 

“Well, maybe I have some chances after all.’’ 

eekxel 31. Rxcl. 

PCHCK, 

“Well, Muddy mused, ‘‘the heat is really on me now. But no, 
lovarishch, | will not endorse Stolishnaya Vodka for your interna- 
ional marketing campaign. Nothing ideological, you understand: 
bul lonly drink a little wine with meals. Can’t be dishonest, can 12”’ 
He walked abstractly to the window and back, his hands clasped 
behind him. 

“Meester Mutty, the Soviet people love you. They reach out their 
hands to you. Think of how you could help them to a better life by 
medving our lack of foreign exchange.”’ 

“My dear Mr. Andropov. it is kind of you to take this trouble over 
iit, but | must decline. Besides, you know that Intourist has scheduled 
‘special tour for me through the Hermitage prior to the first game 
iwainst Anatoly Karpov. I won’t want to keep my guide waiting,”’ 
Walter Muddy rose. He shook his head, which Andropov took to be 
i indication of personal dissatisfaction. Actually Muddy was 
‘grossed in how the Russians could retain their penchant for lace 
‘ilains through revolution and war. 

Democratically, Muddy exited the Kremlin through the tourist 
ele, although it took him half an hour signing autographs before he 
Ould reach the street. He was about to board a bus by the bridge 
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when a vintage Zil, so polished that it unpleasantly reflected the 
bright summer sun, drove up and a dark-complexioned girl with 
deep-set eyes — like flashing forest pools — leaped out of the back 
seal. 

“Mr. Muddy? Yes, so happy to meet you. My name is Galina, 
Galina Khmelnitskaya.’’ 

‘My pleasure entirely. Khmelnitskaya? No relation to Bogdan of 
17th century fame?’’ 

I see you know Russian and Ukranian history, Mr. Muddy. It was 
hard growing up in Dnpropetrovsk. Would you believe that there 
are still Ukranians who resent our union with Russia and our par- 
ticipation in the great union of Soviet Republics? Being a Khmelnit- 
sky is not easy during your school days. But I am proud to tell you 
that we have always been peasants who love our Russian soil, as far 
as my family can remember. 

‘‘Please, we must go now. We have arranged a special flight for 
vou to Leningrad,’’ Galina smiled, and her radiance eclipsed the 
harsh glisten of the Zil as the sun kissed her white teeth, so perfectly 
set to compliment her olive complexion. 

The car sped off through the suburbs of masonry high-rise apart- 
ment buildings, all set along Lenin Prospect like stones waiting to be 
piled onto some vast socialist pyramid. Soon they were in the country 
purring through the great birch and evergreen forest which cuddle 
against this section of Moscow. 

‘“We must be going to Vnukovo. I don’t remember scenery like 
this on the way to Sheremetovo,’’ Walter Muddy pressed his eyes 
against the glass the better to admire the porfundity of a Russian 
forest. 

‘*I told you it was a special flight.’’ 

Abruptly Muddy reclined back into the plush seat, his hands dying 
with a fall at his side. ‘‘Not an Ilyushin 62, I hope. They make me 
dreadtully nervous. Under-powered, you know.”’ He turned his head 
and once more found himself staring into those eyes, those two 
sparkling constellations. 

“It’s a Tupolev; the pilot is a hero of the Soviet Union. We take no 
chances with a famous, creative person like you. We want to make 
you feel safe and at home in our... strana... our homeland. | hope 
you don’t think my English is bad.’’ Galina bowed her head and 
clasped her hands in her lap. 

Lively, modest, vivacious but reserved. Walter Muddy felt drawn 
to this heavenly exercise in the beauty of paradox. He could not stop 
himself from taking her hands in this. ‘‘Please, don’t apologize. 
Apologise for nothing; I know that these moments will be the hap- 
piest I have ever spent in Russia. . . the Soviet Union. . .or outside.”’ 

Galina looked back at him with eyes glistening more than usual. 
“You have a demanding profession. It must be hard to compete out 
there in the capitalist world. Everyone wants your blood. Beating 
Walter Muddy is instant fame for anyone, and they keep coming at 
you. Iam here to help you — to see the beauty, the treasures of the 
Soviet people who love you. And I hope you can forget for a few 
moments that terrible tension . . . Oh, I’m sorry, you are not what | 
expected. Oh! but we’re almost there. We’ll take the private entrance 
and drive you right to your plane.”’ 

‘*What did you expect, Galina?’’ 

“Oh come on now. Let’s hurry!’’ She grabbed his hand and drew 
him at a semi-trot toward the plane. ‘‘. I guess I expected a 
machine, kind of a bear. We Russians love bears. You would have 
walked slowly and had blue eyes. I’m glad yours are brown. . 
on now; we’ll have dinner on board.’’ 

Walter Muddy had a wonderful if too short flight to Leningrad. 
Hie talked about his earlier life as a trucking dispatcher and how he 
had first come to see chess elementarily as a study in transportation. 
He hinted at his application of matrix and topological theory to bring 
order out of what had once been an exercise in empirical practice; 
but she looked him full in the face, and he broke off, laughing in a 
kind of boyish embarrassment. 

They had just finished a bottle of Tsinandali with their chicken 
Kiev. It was a little more wine than Walter Muddy usually drank, but 
he had to retlect that it was so much more palatable than anything 
like Stolishnaya. He tentatively put his hand over hers on the arm-rest. 
She did not seem to mind. She had her eyes closed and a seraphic 
smile gently played about her lips. 


. Come 


cont. on p. 18 








Muddy cont. 


“Walter, forgive me. I’m tired of talking. So many words — 
ohhh!** He gave her hand a squeeze. She moved her face to the win- 
dow, but he knew instinctively that she was still smiling. 

Phe visit to the Hermitage enthralled Muddy. He seemed to enjoy 
the paintings, but he was most intent on questioning his guide. 
‘There are many Renoirs, many other French Impressionists that | 
understand your government considers decadent. Why don’t you sell 
them? Why condemn what you hoard?’’ 


‘“It is not easy to explain, Walter, but please try to understand. We 
regard these as a high expression of bourgeois culture. They get to its 
inner reality, and the sophisticated Soviet Man instinctively ap- 
preciates that they express an underlying decadence, clothed in at- 
tractive colors. They are but the exploitation of human beings as ob- 
jects for personal interpretation. No human being in the Soviet 
Union is subjectively judged but only as a citizen.”’ 

‘‘But your own art is so muscular and, well, dull. You have lost 
something by not judging too. Then there is Sinyavsky’s famous 
essay on Socialist Realism in which he urges that a true realism would 
embody the dreams and aspirations of a people and clothe the 
ethereal fantasy of a heart’s desire in the color, the sounds, the words 
of a world as yet unborn but still the highest expression of Com- 
munism. He doesn’t think it easy. . 

‘‘Please, Walter, do not think of Sinyavsky. Try to understand 
that we are still perfecting our socialism, have not yet come to Com- 
munism, and expect our artists to support the efforts of the people 
rather than to distract them. When we have built those efforts, our 
artists may immortalize them in paint and stone and words. To cater 
to mere dreams is to distract the people from their efforts. Walter!”’ 
She gripped him around the shoulders, and her look was as piercing 
as he had ever seen. A tear stood in the corner of her left eye. ‘‘It is 
not the people’s need to dream. We have constantly to do.”’ 

‘‘Whatever that means to yourself?’’ 

She laid her head upon his chest as an accompanying guard tried to 
study a chandelier suspended from the ceiling. ‘‘Whatever that 
means.’’ She hugged him quickly, then laughed. ‘‘I thought we were 
here for paintings. You say you are not ideological.’’ 

He felt sad. No Cezanne could have made him that sad or sen- 
timental. They walked out onto that great square where two revolu- 
tions had begun and stared toward the afternoon sun and the heroic 
chariot over the main gate. ‘‘Can you spare me the time for dinner 
tonight, Galina?’’ 

‘<I’ love to, Walter, but I have to do my washing and clean up my 
flat. I spend the whole day with you. I have to spend some time to 
care for myself. . . But, I know! You will come to dinner at my place. 
| make the real Ukranian stroganoff, not the fake stuff they serve 
you in tourist restaurants. | can cook and wash, and you can work on 
your chess. I have a set.’’ 

Galina entranced Muddy. He would have sipped shchi while 
treading water in the Neva if he could be with her. Night after night 
he spent in her sparsly furnished flat. The match with Karpov had 
begun, but it was not going the way that chess fans had become used 
to seeing Walter Muddy play. Draw succeeded draw. In the fourth 
game Muddy had even been slightly inferior on the Black side of a 
Vienna Game and had to fight to save the half point. 

That evening he and Galina were seated side by side on the little 
two-seater couch. ‘‘I’m sorry about today, Walter,’’ she put her arm 
around his shoulder to comfort him. He turned to her on impulse 
and kissed her. 

By the evening after the eighth game Muddy had developed a 
tenderness for Galina that he had never felt for anyone else. Even his 
mother seemed to dim in memory. The night before he had had a 
nightmare in which two dour rooks were slowly pressing Galina to 
death on the seventh rank. Now he was bent over the board on 
Galina’s multi-purpose dining table as she cooked for him. More 
stroganoff. Eight games, eight draws. Everything was becoming 
repetitive, except Galina. He tried to turn his thoughts back to chess. 
He wanted desperately to find an opening innovation which he could 
spring on Karpov and then christen it the Galina variation in tribute 
to her freshness and beauty. He moved the pieces for a while and 
then sat thinking, trying desperately to see deeply and far ahead. 


She caressed his hair with her left hand and then left it fora fie 
moment pressed against his cheek as her right hand placed his r, 
board-side. Silently he ate and thought, while she watched his ‘ 

dart back and forth. It was not his movement but he who had her 

rapt attention. _ 

“SClick?” 

31....d4 32. QcS Bd5 33. Qc8 Re7. 

“Well, I guess things are going fairly well. I could try 34, Bag bu 
after Reé I'll have to do a lot of analysis. I hate having hangin 
pieces. .* 

34. Qe8 Re8 35. Nd2 Bh6 36. RcS. 

‘“Really lucky. I didn’t see that marauding bishop.”’ 

36... Dxd2 S7e RxGS ft: 

‘*He’s coming at me now.”’ 

38. Rd8. 

Click?” 

As he finished his dinner and tried without much success to by. 
row his attention back into the position, Galina murmured 
‘Walter, you know what I want, but will it hurt your chess?” _ 

They both rose, as though in a hypnotic trance, and advance 
toward each other around the table. She took both his hands in her 
and stared silently into his face. Her brown eyes glowed as though oy 
an intertie with all the power dams on the Tsimlanskaya Sea, Yer 
Muddy discerned an underlying air of uncertainty and even shameip 
her demeanor. 

‘Galina, is it right?’’ he asked. 

In a choking voice she said, ‘*Walter, no talk.’’ 

As they kissed again, it had a special texture. Muddy wished for; 
sudden summer thunderstorm, because she was its lightning. Hi 
busy mind was a freeway of ideas at rush hour; everything was inter: 
wined and nothing was moving. And then it struck him. Like a vir. 
tim of electric shock he jerked back from her while still holding on, 
**He can’t do that! If he plays 16. ...bS, I uncover Be4, and he hast 
meet the fork threat. Then I have time to double unchallenged on the 
d-file!”’ 

Her hands abrupty pressed up against his chest, and she began to 
sob. Her chest and stomach pressed against him as her body beganto 
heave. She was like a lonely ship off a foreign coast being tossed 
about by some gigantic ocean wave. Her tears began to spill helples- 
ly upon his neck and made his chest itch as they trickled down his 
body. 

lor Muddy it was a moment of profound shame. He felt like: 
backward pawn on an open file. ‘‘Galina, | don’t know what came 
Over me; it just hit me; and I think my analysis is correct. Try to 
forgive me.”’ 

‘‘No no no.’’ She tried to say something more but couldn't. 

‘*! think the only decent thing for me is to go.’”’ 

l3cfore he could reach the door she had flung herself on him, direc! 
as the tiger from a tree. He wrestled half-heartedly with her and saw 
her eyes, more wide and deep than ever before. He was in thrall 
again. 

‘It’s not you. It is not you. Me! Me me me me me! It is I who have 
done this thing,’’ she wailed. 

**Galina?”’ 

‘‘T am a spy Walter Muddy. They have sent me to spy on you. 
Your words — all on tape. Your analysis on my chess board — all on 
film. . . that little cherub in the curtain rod — a camera. | have done 
this to you. They said, ‘Get Walter Muddy.’ And now | have go! 
you. I can’t do it anymore. I know now. . . I love you, Walter Mué- 
dy!”’ 

Looking at an indeteriminate spot on the ceiling she shrilled, “! 
won’t work agains him. I don’t care what you do to me!”’ 

‘‘Galina, it doesn’t have to be this way. I love you too.”’ 

*“What’s the use? There’s nothing you can do except go out and 
beat Karpov.’’ 

‘Yes, there is a way. Before they can hurt you, they’Il have to deal 
with Walter Muddy. You have a phone? 

She pointed to the instrument on the table near the stove. “Allo 
ya khachoo Yuri Andropov, Moskva Da, konyeshno, Andropo’, 
bistro! Nevazhno. Zvonitye Andropoy. Valter Muddy zdes.”’ 

Sek. 

38 ... Rd8 39. Bd8 d3. 

cont. on p. 19 
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How Many a Moon 
Has Come and Gone 


It was a damp February day in 1980 when I transferred the pitifully 
scant Chess Voice equipment from Oakland to Sacramento. Spatter- 
ing raindrops on the windshield lashed my excitement at taking over 
something I was not sure I could do. We had just moved into our 
new house less than a week before, so I got to add boxes to our 
boxes. The roof was leaking. No mind, got to wax down those pages 
and get the maggie to the printer. Then, Chess Voice published, we 
had to zip down to Lone Pine to catch the tournament color. 

Joan and I have been running ever since. Even those two times 
when deadlines lapsed unmet I have been running in place. What has 
not been accomplishment has been worry, and Chess Voice has 
dominated my life these past three and more years. 

After three years of editing you are supposed to be permitted a few 
parting remarks. After three years of editing my style I think all my 
possible parting remarks have already been published. It will be nice 
to get back into chess again. Mike Goodall and Andy Lazarus have 
all these attractive, nearby tournaments. They always occur about 
the time I have noticed how seriously I have fallen seriously behind 
my publication deadline. For three years I have had theoretical 
material lavished upon me. It will be nice to study it like a player 
rather than scanning it as a journalist. 

Nothing can be more frustrating than to be in the middle of a game 
and notice that the position is one from a game you played over two 
weeks before, but you can neither remember the continuation or why 
it went that way. Your mind flashes forward to the cheapo on the 
33rd move. That was delicious, but how can you get to it? 


Parting Remarks Anyway 


| have been pleased to contribute what I could over the past three 
years to a game which has been an important part of my life. I have 
been in chess for 33 years. It was nice to spend three of those years 
trying to put someting into a pastime instead of simply trying to take 
something out. Playing chess taught me a lot about myself. It 
also taught me a lot about the vagaries of the wide range of people 
anyone will meet along life’s way. 

“Normal’’ people inspire my distrust. They never want to play by 
the rules. They just want to win at whatever they are doing. Chess 
players are not normal people. They try to play by the rules, but they 
also want to win. The result is that chess players get so frustrated that 
they seem weird Chess players are weird. It’s a compliment. 

There should be room in the chess world for a few masters and 
grandmasters who subsist on their ability to entertain and instruct us. 
There should also be room for the rest of us to try to play a good 
game and go home to a family. (Part of the charm of a tournament is 
(0 get away from the family, but we’ll keep that our secret.) 

One place or another I have been writing about chess for the past 
5 years, and there is not very much to be said about it (‘‘Not to read 
you,”’ someone chimes in). There is much more to be said about love 
and work and truth and justice. Being an editor of a chess magazine 
helped me realize that better than anyone because the many people 
who worked to help me taught me so much about those vital aspects 
ofall our lives. 

Ifyou don’t think ratings count for anything, you should try to get 


' ©Opy for a publication. I am particularly grateful to GMs Larry 
| Christiansen and Walter Browne for their unfailing cooperation and 
_ pomptness in supplying copy on request. They have both been a joy 
_ \0Work with. The saying has it that grandmasters don’t work for 


Peanuts. Christiansen and Browne frequently worked for nothing at 
all, and they did good work. 
Inrecent months IM Vince McCambridge has come to the fore as 


, *€ of our most productive writers. He volunteers good games with 


00d notes. He makes editing a breeze once you adapt to his script 


' form for oar. 2? 


‘One of my fondest memories is of Nick deFirmian, who got a 
linely article to me on the 1980 Malta Olympiad. At the time he was 
plagued by chronic bronchitis, but he came through anyway. I shall 
ways believe that was the best article on Americans at an Olympiad 
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ever written anywhere, anytime. And he said he didn’t like to 
write. . . 

It would be nice if sometime Christiansen, Browne, McCambridge 
and deFirmian could be co-equal world chess champions. I certainly 
wish them the best. 

Mike Goodall has faithfully delivered tournament reports and 
color as well as volunteering articles of interest. His support and 
restraint in some of my rockier times have also merited my heartfelt 
appreciation. 

No less stylish is Sacramento master Mark Buckley, who created a 
column of international games presented in a zingy manner. On re- 
quest he delivers. In fact he comes by the house for materials and to 
drop off his finished product. Man, that’s service—and he always 
has a smile. 

None of this would mean anything to you were it not for our cover 
girl, Joan C. Fauber. No Joan, no magazine. She works like a beaver 
and I have even been able to yell at her. (‘‘Mush! Mush!) (She gets to 
yell back sometimes, too.) It is a thrill to be by the side of someone of 
her quality and to get all the credit for her work in the bargain too. 


Muddy cont. 


‘Things certainly seem to be hurrying to a conclusion, but maybe 
my pawns are better than his pawns. There certainly is a lot to think 
about.”’ 

40. a6 Be3 41. BaS e4 42. fe fe 43. g3 Bb6 44. Kg2! 

TCheks’ 

The wait seemed interminable, and the grim set of Muddy’s jaw 
had made his muscles begin to ache before he heard a response on the 
other end. 

‘‘Andropov? Yes, this is Muddy. I’ve made a decision. I will do 
your Stolishnaya commercial. But there is one over-riding condition. 
Ask your security men about Galina Khmelnitskaya. Yes, 1 know 
her. She’s right here. Someone is going to be very mad at her for a 
few days. You have to guarantee me that she will suffer in no way. In 
writing. Yes, in writing! You know where to reach me.”’ 

The next afternoon Anatoly Karpov arrived early at the board. He 
gave a start when he saw Muddy enter the room. Muddy had a day’s 
growth of beard on his face, and his eyes showed that he had not 
slept. Karpov looked into those eyes, and he saw death Staring back 
at him. 

Six quick games — an ending beginning on move nine in which 
Muddy’s knights danced ferociously over and around the two 
bishops, a double rook sacrifice, three routine under 30 move wins 
and a game in which Karpov mysteriously played 16 ... bS and suc- 
cummed to the pressure on the d-file. It was all over. At the end Kar- 
pov did not even have the strength to raise his arm for Muddy’s 
sporting handshake. He sat there and stared down at the wooden 
men who perversely marched to a different drum than his. 

The crowd went wild: ‘‘Moody, Moody, Moody,”’ they chanted. 
Some tried to lift him on their shoulders in an enthusiastic gesture of 
Soviet sportsmanship. He fought them off. He had seen a face. He 
pushed. He shoved. He bowled over a group in soccer togs with a 
Spartak logo on their shirts. He stopped her while she was exiting the 
main door. 

She turned. ‘‘I had to come see you win,”’ she said. Her mouth was 
wrinkled and tears stood in her grimacing eyes. ‘‘I’m so glad. Now 
you have everything.’”’ 

She bolted just as the crowd engulfed him again. 

Ck” 

44, ...€3°45..Kfl. 

‘“It must be the way. 44. Bxb6 allows him to queen.’’ 

45. ... €2 46. Kg2 BxaS 47. Resigns. 

No one — even secure in his knowledge of ‘‘positive dynamism” 
— could sum up his weekend tournament better than Walter Muddy. 
These are his words: 

‘‘T really enjoyed the tournament and my wife brought me home in 
time to finish the report on flies in the office. My boss said it was 
very ‘objective.’ I always thought we had enough. I got to play some 
exciting games at the tournament. 

‘*Yesterday, when I went back to work, I noticed a new secretary 
at the office next door. I even thought she smiled at me as I passed. | 
wonder if she plays chess. Chess is a great game.”’ 








Our Chess Heritage 
The Scrappy Lasker | 


by R.E. Fauber 


‘“In life we are all duffers,’’ Emanuel Lasker wrote. He knew 
something about life, about us, and even himself. His greatness was 
that he was willing to say it but never to admit it about himself. 

In his championship years Lasker received strong criticism because 
he demanded big purses for championship matches. He regularly 
responded ‘‘Do you think I want to die in poverty like Steinitz?”’ 
Nonetheless, Lasker died in poverty. Edward Lasker relates a 
touching story of Emanuel Lasker in New York. To put food on the 
table he resorted to bridge lessons. To increase the number of his 
students he approached bridge immortal Ely Culbertson for a cer- 
tificate of competence. ‘‘Oh no, Dr. Lasker, it is you who should be 
giving me such a certificate.”’ 

‘‘Please, Mr. Culbertson, you are a big name. It would mean so 
much,’’ Lasker implored. 

Lasker placed himself in secure financial condition three different 
times. He lost his savings all three times. He once tried to raise 
chickens, but he forgot that you have to have roosters as well as 
hens. ‘‘In life we are all duffers.”’ 

Those six words are the first key to understanding Lasker’s 
supremacy in chess. The other key statement is in his Manual of 
Chess: ‘“‘On the chessboard lies and hypocrisy do not survive long. 
The creative combination lays bare the presumption of a lie; the 
merciless fact, culminating in a checkmate contradicts the 
hypocrite.”’ 

What Lasker said and what his life portrayed was that we come 
closest to controlling our own destinies over the chess board. We can 
never be completely in control, but all the tricks can be foreseen 
when they are tricks at chess. Life is fate and ruled by the conse- 
quences of accidental presidents and not so accidental cataclysms. 

Lasker was a severely practical man with a full-blooded Bohemian 
temperament. He claimed that he never carried a watch because he re- 
fused to be tyrannized by time. It is also possible that being without a 
watch was a great way not to be blamed for missing an appointment. 
Lasker was also shrewd. He became a chess professional because he 
was a Jew in mathematics. That was all right in Imperial Germany; 
you could be a Jewish student. You could not expect to get a position 
as a professor of mathematics, however. 

So Lasker took time out to establish himself as the world’s leading 
chess player, the champ. He postponed but never abandoned his goal 
of getting a Ph.D. in Mathematics. He achieved that when he was 34 
years of age at the University of Erlangen. His doctoral dissertation 
proved to be a fundamental work in the development of 20th century 
algebra. It did not prove the cornerstone to a Career. He lived his life 
in an inferior position—as a Jew in Germany and as an outsider in 
England, the United States and the Soviet Union. Is it any wonder, 
then, that Lasker did not get particularly flustered when he fell 
behind at the chess board. His chess mirrored his life, unrelenting 
struggle. 


In the Beginning 


Born in the Brandenburger hamlet of Berlinchen, as a teen Lasker 
moved to Berlin to complete his education. There he had the protec- 
tion of his brother Berthold, eight years his senior. Berthold had also 
taught him chess and some say, as of Sherlock Holmes’ brother 
Mycroft, that he had the talent to be a better player than Emanuel. 

Force of circumstance drew Lasker to chess as a professional. In 
his student days he and brother Berthold had to share a single pair of 
pants. To earn money for food and another pair of pants Emanuel 
began to play chess for stakes in various Berlin cafes. He won his 
master’s title in a somewhat controversial hauptturnier at Breslau, 
1889. This earned him an invitation to a small international at 
Amsterdam that year. 

At Amsterdam he finished only second, but he concocted a 
brilliancy which earned him a measure of fame and more invitations. 
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At the dawn of his chess career Lasker produced this chess confec. | 
tion. | 

Bird’s Opening; E. Lasker—J. Bauer; 1 £4, d5; 2 e3. Nf6; 3 b3, 06; 
4 Bb2, Be7; 5 Bd3, b6 6; Nc3, Bb7; 7 Nf3, Nbd7; 8 0-0, 0-0 9 Ne 
c5. _" 

Black could do some damage here by 9 ..., Nc5. 

10 Ng3, Qc7; 11 Ne5, Ne5?! 

Perhaps better ..., g6 to stymie the g3 knight, but Black persists jn 
drifting up the lazy river. 

12 Be5, Qc6; 13 Qe2, a6; 14 Nh5, NhS 


| 
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The chance to lay-off your Bauer bets in Detroit is passed. 

15 Bh7, Kh7; 16 Qh5, Kg8; 17 Bg7!, Kg’. 

Black’s paralysis is clear from the variation 17 ..., f6; 18 Rf3, Qeg: 

19 Qh6, Kf7; 20 Rg3, e5; 21 fe with attack and plenty of material. 
18 Qg4, Kh7; 19 Rf3, e5; 20 Rh3, Qh6; 21 Rh6, Kh6; 22 Qd7._ 
This is the real point of the sacrifices. 

22 ..., Bf6; 23 Qb7, Kg7; 24 Rf1, Rab8; 25 Qd7, Rfd8; 26 Qe, 
Kf8; 27 fe, Bg7; 28 e6, Rb7; 29 Qg6, f6; 30 Rf6, Bf6; 31 Qf6, Ke8; 32 
Qh8, Ke7; 33 Qg7 1-0. 

Lasker only finished second at Graz, 1890. It was quite a | 
credible showing for a young, unseasoned master, but comparedto 
Lasker’s later record second was a setback. Lasker played in 22 tour | 
naments and finished first in 12. He had a setback in St. Petersburg, 
1909 and only finished equal first with Akiba Rubinstein. Up until | 
Zurich, 1934, he finished no lower than third—ever. Over aspanof | 
45 years third place was disgrace. He only finished third or equal se- 
cond to third twice in that span. | 

His lifetime tournament average was 59 per cent wins and 10 per | 
cent losses. If we exclude the games he played when he was wellinto | 
his 60s, Lasker scored 65 per cent wins and suffered only eight per | 
cent losses. More than a third of his tournament losses occurred 
from 1934 to 1936. 

In match play from 1890-1921 Lasker rolled up 55 per cent wins t0 
12 percent losses in 194 games, but match play was never Lasker's 
forte. | 


Periods of Play 


For convenience let us divide Lasker’s chess career into four 
periods: 1) Lasker the hustler — 1889-94 2) Lasker the super-cham- 
pion — 1894-1900 3) Lasker the hesitant champion — 1900-1921 4) 
Lasker the survivor—1923-36. | 

Emanuel Lasker was never so active a player as in the years before 
he won the world championship. He had to make a name for himsel! | 
and play any and all comers while waiting for a break. Besides Graz, 
1890 he also played matches against Bird, Miniati, Mieses, and 
Englisch that year. He won all the matches and lost but two gamé 
out of 30 while conceding 11 draws. Still Bird was a famous punching 
bag, Mieses not yet a famous figure, and the others far from 
household words. 

cont. on p. 2! 
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Lasker in 1893 


Lasker migrated to England where he took two tournaments in 
1892. The same year he faced Joseph ‘‘Black Death’’ Blackburne 
and won by 6-0 with four draws. Blackburne was almost a decade 
behind his prime. He could still combine with the best of them, but 
whisky had taken its toll. He lacked the stamina to top a tournament 
or wear down a match opponent. 

Again Lasker migrated, this time on a foray to the New World. 
America was starving for strong masters, and welcomed him eagerly. 
He found supporters and built his North American reputation by 
vanquishing Golmayo, Vasquez, Ettlinger, and finally Jackson 
Showalter, then at the top of his game. He also won New York, 
1893, by 13-0. Then he did a strange thing. He challenged Wilhelm 
Steinitz to a match for the world championship. 

Steinitz had been having his problems meantime. His magazine 
had gone broke in 1891, and he could not live forever on his 
winnings against Mikhail Chigorin in 1892. Steinitz tried to stir up 
some action for a match with Siegbert Tarrasch, but negotiations 
broke down. Lasker was in America; Lasker would play. Backers 
were willing to put up money for each of them. A match it would be. 

A match it would be indeed, as Lasker jumped out to an early 
lead—as had Zukertort in 1886 and Chigorin in 1892. Steinitz tried to 
dig in, but the digging was harder against Lasker who was playng in 
the style purely of the theories of Steinitz. By the time the match had 
shifted venue to Montreal it was 8-3 Lasker with the victor the first to 
l0 games. Steinitz gave it his all and wrested two victories from the 
young man, but Lasker gave back as well as he got, and it was 10-5 
Lasker. He had risen from obscure poverty to world chess champion 
in less than six years. He had gotten his break. 

No one can say what would have happened had Tarrasch decided 
lointerrupt his medical practice to come to America to face Steinitz. 


He would have had to have been the favorite. Had Tarrasch have 


beaten Steinitz, Lasker might never have gotten an opportunity to 
play for the crown. He would have had to get invitations to better 
lournaments; he would have had to have won them; he would have 
had to have waited until Tarrasch or his su ccessor agreed to a match. 

There is luck in chess, and in this case it rewarded chess lovers with 
unique personality for their treasure house of memories. And 


Lasker was the greatest player of all time. He felt the game; he 
_ lought the game; and he calculated multi-branched analysis trees as 
_ Well as anyone. 


Making a Name 


Having wrested the title from Steinitz Lasker faced a chess world 
Which belittled his feat. After all, couldn’t anyone have beaten old 
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Steinitz? Opinion being as capricious as It 1s, the tact that no one had 
ever beaten Steinitz in a match before counted for little. To be a true 
champion Lasker had also to prove himself in tournaments. His first 
test was the magnificent tournament at Hastings in August, 1895. He 
finished third behind Harry Pillsbury and Mikhail Chigorin (who 
had come so close to knocking off Steinitz in 1892). When Tarrasch 
wrote that ‘‘this is the first time Lasker has shown himself to be a 
first class player,’’ it was a not too subtle way of saying that Lasker 
had also demonstrated that he was hardly an indisputable world 
champion. Lasker remained determined to show that he was. 

The quadrangular tournament of St. Petersburg, 1895-6 featured 
the top three finishers at Hastings plus the former world champion, 
Steinitz. Lasker took the 18 game affair by a handy two points above 
Steinitz. He also played the most strikingly brilliant game of his 
career. 

Queen’s Gambit Declined; H. Pillsbury—E. Lasker: 1 d4, d5; 2 
c4, e6; 3 Nc3, Nf6; 4 Nf3, c5; 5 Bg5, cd; 6 Qd4, Nc6; 7 Qh4. 

After the game Pillsbury kicked himself for this move and began a 
microscopic examination of 7 Bf6, an improvement he had to wait 
eight years to spring on Lasker, although they met many times in be- 
tween. 

7 ..., Be7; 8 0-0-0, Qa5; 9 e3, Bd7; 10 Kb1, h6; 11 cd. ed; 12 Nd4, 
0-0; 13 Bf6, Bf6; 14 Qh5, Nd4. 

Pillsbury would have fared better with 14 Qf4, but that would 
dash his hopes of initiative. On 15 Nd5, Bf5; 16 Bd3, Bd3; 17 Rd3, 
Nc6 squelches attacking chances. 

15 ed, Be6; 16 f4, Rac8; 17 f5. 

Now on 17 ..., Bd7; 18 Qf3, Bc6; 19 h4 White launches a king-side 
pawn storm in form. Safer was 17 Qf3, BfS. 

17 ..., Re3; 18 fe. 

The pretty variation is 18 bc, Qc3; 19 fe, Qb4; 20 Kal, Rc8; 21 ef, 
Kf8; 22 Qf5, Bd4; 23 Rd4, Qc3; 24 Kb1, Qcl. On 22 Qf3, Bd4; 23 
Rd4, Qd4; 24 Kb1, Rc3 wins. 


Yfyy Yj 
mem x 
lisse 





18 ..., Ra3! 

One of the loveliest moves in chess. Most variations follow the 
game plan except for 19 ba, Qb6; 20 Kal, Bd4; 21 Rd4, Qd4,; 22 
Kbl, fe with ..., Rf2 impending. A more scary calculation had to 
consider 19 e7, Re8; 20 ba, Qb6; 21 Kc2, Rc8; 22 Kd2, Bd4; 23 e8 
(only), Re8; 24 Bd3, Qa5; 25 Kel, Rc8; 26 Bc2, Rc2! mating. Both 
players saw this line through during the game! 

19 ef, Rf7; 20 ba, Qb6; 21 Bb5, Qb5; 22 Kal, Rc7; 23 Rd2. 

The miracle of the combination is that White cannot bring his 
queen back to the defense by Qe2. This had to be foreseen seven 
moves ahead. 

23 ..., Re4; 24 Rhd1, Rc3; 25 Qfs. 

We have to wonder if 24 ..., QcS was not the most incisive. Both 
players had entered crushing time pressure by now. On 25 Qez2, Rcl; 
26 Rcl, Bd4; 27 Rd4, Qe2 promises a long but advantageous ending 
for black. 

25 ..., Qc4; 26 Kb2, Ra3! 

Offering a second rook on a3. 

27 Qe6, Kh7; 28 Ka3 but 0-1. 

The mate in five is 28 ..., Qc3; 29 Ka4, b5; 30 Kb5, Qc4; 31 KaS5 
Bd8; 32 Qb6, ba. This is a marvelous conclusion to a magic game. 

Lasker then dropped the hammer on a strong field at Nuremberg, 
1896 where he finished ahead of rapidly rising Geza Maroczy by a 
point. Pillsbury and Tarrasch tied for 3rd-4th. 


cont. on p. 22 








Staunton Gambit; E. Lasker—H. Pillsbury: 1 d4, f5; 2 e4!? 








Lasker cont. Laske 
Steinitz had challenged him again at St. Petersburg, and the tour- Lasker did not always play colorless openings. Once he also yey. La 
nament’s financial angels put up the money for both sides. In tured the Allgaier Gambit. Too often commentators base their yiey educ 
December, 1896 the two rivals sat down at the board again, and in of a departed great on a limited selection of famous games, Yo, he ¥ 
January, 1897 Lasker had vanquished Steinitz by a smashing 10-2 should never judge any player on the basis of his openings anyway; ide 
with five draws. 2 ..., fe; 3 Nc3, Nf6; 4 Bg5, c6; 5 £3, ef; 6 Nf3, e6; 7 Bd3, Be?: § | ches 
The Odd Fellow a 0-0; 9 Bf6, Rf6; 10 Qh5, 26; 11 Ng6, Qe8; 12 Ne7, Qe: 4 ioe 
Success never set well on Emanuel Lasker’s shoulders. It may have Harry is having an off day. White has equalized material, has a big oo 
been anger that he had been forced into chess by economic adversity edge in development, and may expect a positional edge in the | Pai 
when he should have been making his way in mathematics and backward KP. Still, Pillsbury had great resistance abilities of his worl 
philosophy. It may have been that he confused eminence with license own. First he must deny White’s knight e4. nriso 
to have things his own way. He could have given movie stars and 13 ..., d5; 14 Rdel, Nd7; 15 Re3, Rf7; 16 Rg3, Kh8. Th 
rock idols lessons in how to misbehave. No point in ceding a pawn by 16 ..., Kf8; 17 Bh7 or more by 16.,, terri 
He loved cigars. In the privacy of his study he smoked good ones, Rg7; 17 Qh’7. et 
but he produced really foul cigars to smoke when playing chess. He 17 Bg6. Rg7; 18 Rf1, Nf6; 19 Qh4, Ng8; 20 Qe7, Re7; 21 Bd}. to ple 
had a story on that matter, which he liked to tell. Before the second Bd7. He w 
Steinitz match an admirer gave him a box of cigars with the admoni- he m 
tion ‘‘. . . smoke them during the match; they will bring you luck.”’ York. 
The cigars were quite awful. Afterwards he met his fan again: the fi 
‘‘Wasn’t I quite right? My cigars did bring you luck didn’t they?”’ > a In | 
‘I gave them to my opponent. He smoked them and that was very Yj Yyy Laske 
lucky for me,’’ Lasker responded. Cg yypyy fll | 
; ; gee bs : G Yj the la: 
There is a certain gratuitous cruelty to the incident, and Lasker’s jg §.§ _Gy emoti 
at the board cigars never earned praise even from pipe smokers. He y UY YY best 
insisted that everyone be on time for appointments. If a guest were Paulit 
late for dinner, he would find Lasker eating when he arrived. Lasker i Yj | y perilo 
kept appointments as the mood served him, and his friends made a Ye Ws WOU Sicil 
point of planning nothing else if they planned to meet Lasker on a Rt a ms Kg Ly Nf3, § 
particular day. , Uy fiZ 
In restaurants Lasker would reprove total strangers at adjoining é a _ i 
tables for their dining manners. Once in Budapest he became Now comes a very beautiful maneuver. White need not fear22.., | which 
revolted at a diner who was shoveling food down his throat with a e5 because this lets his rook into f7 with decisive results. make 
knife. ‘‘Sir, aren’t you afraid of cutting your mouth?”’ he asked. 22 Nb1!, Rae8; 23 Nd2, e5; 24 de, Re5; 25 Nf3, Re3; 26 Ng5, Rg}; 9 95 
‘Oh no, sir, these table-knives are frightfully blunt,”’ the stranger 27 hg, h6; 28 Nf7, Kg7; 29 Nd6, Re7; 30 Nb7, Nf6; 31 Ne5. Nar 
responded. Clreck and mate to the Lasker. The knight has had quite a workout. White’s idea is to exploitth | dance 
Cultured people found Lasker a charming conversationalist on a queen-side pawns. The presence of king-side pawns will keep Black's ever p 
variety of topics. In his prime he liked to take walks with Ernst king away for a while. Immediately 31 ..., Bc8 allows the QB to Sou 
Cassirer and debate philosophy. He also walked with Albert Einstein ‘‘dominate’’ the knight but does not alter the course of the game {hat is 
and debated the theory of relativity. Even as a man of culture Lasker 31 ..., Bg4; 32 Rf4, Bc8; 33 Ra4, Ng4; 34 Baé, Bf5; 35 Rf4, Ne}; | e 
was a fighter. He felt he should be right up there alongside the big 36 c3, Kg6; 37 Rf2, Bed; 38 b3, Bg2; 39 Bd3, Kg5. Fur 
names and not admitted to their circles on the strength of being Claims of equality do not seem justified for the move 39 ..+y Bey | These 
world chess champion. 40 Ne4, de; 41 Be2!? You name a Black pawn, and it is a pawn | analyz 
In the spring of 1895 Lasker treated a number of English chess en- island. 16 C 
thusiasts to a series of lectures, which he later published under the 40 Rf8, Ke4; 41 Rg8, Kf3; 42 Rg6, Ng4; 43 BES, h5; 45 Regs, Rel; | The 
title Common Sense in Chess. A host of biographers and commen- 45 Kb2, Rh1; 46 Bg6, Kg3; 47 BhS. 19 BcS 
tators have ever since accepted the notion that Lasker was quite con- Normally we believe that endings with pawns on both sides of the 1h 
tent with common sense moves. It seems more likely that Lasker board offer more winning chances to he who stands superior. Lasker This 
titled these modest but well thought out lectures Common Sense has deliberately played to eliminate the pawns on one wing. In the | 21 Bed 
because he thought it would make the book sell better. Lasker was a process he has also lured Black’s king away from the action. It's, | Bd4: 2 
fighter with a keen capacity for analysis. All his life he played nonetheless, quiet a subtle concept and one founded on more than ' 48. 
colorless openings. In his early championship years there were few just brute analysis. | Whit 
other openings to play. There was not much opening theory, and 47 ..., Bf3; 48 Bg4, Bg4; 49 Rg6, Rh2; 50 Ka3, Rc2; 41 Nd3! —_threate 
what there was of it was not well thought out. In the 20th century Lasker had a nice tactical touch in the ending: 51 Rc6, Rc3; 5} 20 Be 
opening theory became much sharper, and Lasker increasingly found Ne4, de, and the KP draws. After 51 Nd3, Rc3; 52 Ne5, Kf4; 53.Ne4 | Key, B; 
himself in difficult situations from which he had to fight his way out. Rg3; 54 NeS5 finsishes the ball. 
Fighting was what he did best. He could command a good position 51..., Kh4; 52 Ne5, Bf5; 53 Re6; Kg3; 54 Rc5, Rd2; 55 Nc6, Kf4;56 
and not ask more of it than it had. This is most evident in his early Nb4, d4; 57 cd, Rd4; 58 Ra5, Rd7; 59 Nc6, Be4; 60 Na7 and 1-0 in 
championship years. He could hold a bad position. This became 85. | 
most dramatic in his middle years. The conclusion was technically difficult but not that inspiring. 
Lasker spent 1897-99 giving lectures on various subjects and chess T d 
lessons from a base in England. When the English planned another ee 
great tournament in London, he accepted. In a 15 man double round Lasker wanted two things from chess. One was money, and the 
robin he finished first by 4% points over rapidly rising David other was out. He spent the years 1900-21 pursuing both goals. He 
Janowski, Geza Maroczy, and the consistent Pillsbury. He then com- managed to bring in some money. He published a book 0 
peted at Paris, 1900 and scored, if anything, an even more convinc- philosophy called Struggle in 1907. It was more like today’s selfim | 
ing victory scoring 14% points in a 16 round tournament a full two —_ provement books, somewhat pretentious and somewhat trashy: | 
points ahead of Pillsbury with Maroczy another half point back. Lasker persevered, which was what the book was all about. Subse 
This became the occasion for one of his more profound games, quently he published The Philosophy of the Unwillable and the On 2¢ 
against arch-rival Pillsbury who had already created a masterpiece of modestly titled The Understanding of the Universe in 1913 and 19!’ | SBh 
brilliance against Lasker and would create yet another. They played respectively,. They suffered the neglect they so richly deserved. | Now 
great chess together. cont. on p. 1! ts . 
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Lasker cont. 

Lasker Nad a Curse. He was a talented and charming man of great 
education, but the truth was that he was only a chess player. Perhaps 
he was the greatest of all time but just a player. What Lasker 
understood better than any other great was that this was not enough. 
Chess alone does not grant importance to your life. Interest, stimula- 
ion, mental exercise, but chess does not allow a man importance ex- 
cept in the way of giving some unknownpeople some moments of 

leasure by creating a beautiful game. Lasker was like an actor who 
would rather have been Shakespeare. His talent was there for all the 
world to see, but it was only a chess talent. He could never escape the 
prison of chess. He had three failed books on philosophy. 

Throughout we find that Lasker’s life was a tale of tragedy only in- 
terrupted by chess triumphs which his competitors found incredible. 

Lasker took a four year break from competitive chess but relented 
to play at Cambridge Springs, 1904. There were commercial reasons. 
He was in the process of launching Lasker’s Chess Magazine, which 
he managed to publish through 1908. This he published in New 
York, and it was simple courtesy for the world champion to play in 
the first notable American tournament since New York, 1889. 

In the event Frank J. Marshall, the American, ran away with it. 
Lasker managed to tie for second with Janowski by beating him in 
the last round. The result was ‘‘uneven’’ for Lasker. He had become 
emotional, and like any emotional person, he also played some of his 
best chess—dispatching William Ewart Napier. ‘‘The Perils of 
Pauline’ movies a decade or so later could not compare to this 
perilous game. 

Sicilian Defense; E. Lasker—W.E. Napier 1 e4, c5; 2 Nc6, Nc6; 3 
Nf3, g6; 4 d4, cd; 5 Nd4, Bg7; 6 Be3, d6; 7 h3, Nf6; 8 24, 0-0-. 

Lasker needs the whole point and indicates a certain lack of 
respect for his youthful opponent. Let us pass over the opening, on 
which there is much debate and get on to the complications which 
make this one of the most thrilling games in chess literature. 

995, Ne8; 10 h4, Nc7; 11 f4, e5; 12 Nde2, d5. 

Napier worked this out to a great long distance; the knights will 
dance fantastic figures. Later he said that this was the finest game he 
ever played, and Napier took some important scalps in his time. 

Sour-faced commentators have generally preferred 12 ..., Bg4, but 
that is after the fact of battle. 

13 ed, Nd4; 14 Nd4, Nd5; 15 Nf5!, Nc3! 

Fur is already flying and soon everything will be up in the air. 
These are the kind of positions which really test your ability to 
analyze accurately. 

16 Qd8, Rd8; 17 Ne7, Kh8! 

The key to white’s defense/attack is that 17 ..., Kf8; 18 Nc8, Nd5: 
19 BcS rescues the venturesome cavalier. 

18 h5! 

This is some world champion. The threat is 19 hg, fg; 20 Ng6, Kg8; 
11 Bc4, Nd5; 22 BdS5, Rd5; 23 Ne7. The plausible 18 bc, ef; 19 Bd4, 
Bd4; 20 cd, Re8 wins for Black. 

I8..., Re8; 19 BcS, gh. 

White always has a little resource: 19 .. 
hreatens Bf7. 

a Bed, ef (..., Be6!?); 21 Bf7, Ne4!; 22 Be8, Bb2; 23 Rb1, Bc3; 24 

l, Bg. 


+» ef; 20 tig, fe: 21 BoA 
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-» Nd2; 25 Kf2, but now White has a lot of sugar hanging. 





On 24 .. 


Now White is more active and the hanging piece ballet is over. 
B..,, aS; 29 Rb3, Bg7; 30 Rh3, Ng3; 31 Kf3, Ra6; 32 Kf4, Ne2: 33 
MN, Nc3; 34 a3, Nad; 35 Be3 1-0. 


Black has no adequate response to the threat of 36 g6. 

Pressures mounted on Lasker to defend his title in a match. The 
Hungarian, Geza Maroczy made headway that year but apparently 
backed out for lack of financial backing after some hard bargaining 
with Lasker, who made it unmistakably clear that he was very much 
in chess only for the money. 

In 1907 some American backers managed to meet Lasker’s finan- 
cial stipulations, and they had as their hero Frank James Marshall, a 
rather superficial attacking player, just Lasker’s meat. In just 15 
games Lasker disposed of him 8-0 with 7 draws. 

This still left the pressure on Lasker to play some formidable op- 
ponent for the title. Lasker had meantime been editing a chess 
magazine and it is fair to speculate that this was eating into his sav- 
ings. Lasker’s Chess Magazine ceased publication after 1908. He 
spent the years 1907-1910 repairing his fortunes with lucrative mat- 
ches for the world title. Tarrasch was finally amenable to a match, 
and he had German financial backing. If one reads the match ar- 
ticles, it appears that Lasker specified an appearance fee of 7,500 
Deutsch marks in return for ceding the organizers the right to deter- 
mine in what city the match would be held. The winner of the match 
was to get only 4,000 Deutsch marks. Again Lasker dominated con- 
vincingly and won by 8-3. 


Psychological Chess? 


It was about this time that Lasker’s play became legendary for his 
daring escapes from difficulty. Before this he was known for being 
“very correct.”’ He beat Tarrasch frequently from quite wretched 
positions; they were not quite as wretched as Tarrasch supposed. 
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In this position Lasker, as Black, has managed to get one of his 
rooks surrounded on all four sides. Instead of playing 25 bc Tarrasch 
went for the kill, which was not there: 25 Nb5, cb; 26 Rd6, Rd6; 27 
e5, Rf4!; 28 gf, Qg6; 29 Kh1, Qb1; 30 Kg2, Rd2 and won soon. 

Lasker suffered a setback—for Lasker—when he could only tie for 
first at St. Petersburg, 1909. He lost two games, one of them a 
memorable first encounter with co-equal finisher Akiba Rubinstein. 

The logical thing would have been to play a title match with this 
young Rubinstein or with Maroczy, both real comers at the time. The 
profitable thing, however, was to get up a match with David 
Janowski, for whom Lasker had the utmost contempt. Janowski had 
a patron, the painter Pierre Nardus. 

The way to that title match was a ‘‘snooker’’ match in which he 
and Janowski played four violent games of which Janowski won 
two. It would be unfair to say that Lasker threw those games, but he 
was not above letting his attention wander sometimes. This drawn 
match convinced Nardus that Janowski had a serious chance against 
Lasker, and the money was forthcoming for a real title match. It is a 
tribute to Janowski’s strength that he was able to win a game. Lasker 
won seven , and that was sufficient to pocket the big prize in this con- 
test. 

This period from 1904 to 1910 found Lasker eagerly seeking title 
contestants. Money was the main consideration, but Lasker was 
acutely aware that his world champion’s title was his only real asset. 
He had guarded that scrupulously before. There was a 10 year lapse 
between his rematch with Steinitz and his next title defense. Now 
matches came thick and furious. 

In 1910 he essayed a title defense against Karl Schlechter, a really 
dangerous match opponent. Schlechter did not have that driving 
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Lasker cont. 

fury, that ‘passion which whips the blood’’ which Lasker so valued; 
but he did have a solid grounding and was practically unbeatable. 
His backers, however, found themselves short of funds for organiz- 
ing expenses after they had met Lasker’s financial demands. The 
match had to be limited to 10 games. In such a short match against 
anyone but Janowski, Lasker felt that fortune must play a strong 
part. He stipulated that to dethrone the champion the challenger 
must win by a two game margin. Lasker was not the philosophical 
gentleman of legend. He was a fighter, and chess was his kind of 
fight. Schlechter justified his reputation as the ‘‘drawing master’’ by 
splitting the point in the first four games. Then in the fifth game he 
fell into difficulties but miraculously won when Lasker failed to put 
him away. Four more draws, and Schlechter faced the necessity of 
winning the 10th game. The two titans created a game of magical 
complexity. Schlechter stood better but could not put Lasker away. 
He worried the position but came up only with useless drawing lines. 
It remained sharp, and Lasker scored the point. 

A watch had been placed in a glass case, to be awarded to the vic- 
tor in the match. Characteristically, Lasker walked away from the 
game and the awards ceremony and lifted the watch from the case. 
Lasker believed in struggle, but he also believed in money. He be- 
lieved in money sufficiently to contest another world championship 
match with Janowski which he won easily by 8-0 with three draws 
that same year. 

His pockets sufficiently stuffed, Lasker went back to establishing 
himself in philosophy or anything but chess. The next chess ache he 
got in his pocket drew him to St. Petersburg, 1914. There he faced the 
challenge of another young genius, Jose Capablanca. He must have 
been getting increasingly annoyed by all the geniuses who were play- 
ing chess instead of devoting themselves to the serious pursuits to 
which he ardently aspired. 

The story has often enough been told that one sometimes believes 
St. Petersburg, 1914 is the only interesting chess tournament in the 
history of the game. Lasker trailed Capablanca by one and a half 
points as they went into the final five phase of the tournament. After 
a slow start Lasker had had to play some imaginative chess just to 
qualify. Here is another fascinating game to illustrate Lasker’s 
psychological style. 

Queen’s Gambit Declined; D. Janowski—E. Lasker: 1 d4, d5; 2 
Nf3, c5; 3 c4, e6; 4.e3, Nc6; 5 Bd3, Nf6; 6 0-0, Bd6; 7 b3, 0-0; 8 Bb2, 
b6; 9 Nbd2, Bb7; 10 Ne5, Qe7; 11 a3, Rad8! 

Of what did Lasker’s ‘‘psychological style’’ consist? He badly 
needs the full point, but White has set up a near symmetrical position 
in which he has an extra tempo. Theoretically the best square for the 
QR is c8, while d8 remains available for his KR. This would have 
prevented Janowski from getting aggressive, and the game would 
have yawned its way to a draw. Janowski was very pugnacious. This 
move prompts him to think of attack; almost anything would pro- 
voke him to attack which was why he was Lasker’s customer. Instead 
of Lasker striving for double-edged positions he lets Janowski lead 
the way himself. 

12 Qc2?!, de; 13 Ndc4, cd; 14 ed, Rc8; 15 Qe2. 

White’s 12th gave back the tempo, and the central transactions 
have now created an unbalanced situation. Nonetheless, Janowski 
will now be able to launch a kingside attack, which is just what 
Lasker wants to provoke. He knows enough about chess tactics to 
estimate that it will not work. 

15 ..., Bb8; 16 £4, Nd5; 17 Rael. 

This provokes Black to make a weakening move which is quite 
strong. 17 f5 makes more sense, but Janowski cannot believe anyone 
will voluntarily incur a backward KP. Lasker made weak pawns and 
weak squares all the time, when the time was right. 

17 ..., £5!; 18 Qd2, Ne5; 19 Ne5?!, a6; 20 Bel, Bd6. 

Opportunity knocks since now 21 b4, Nb4, 22 ab, Bb4 gets nice 
material while White’s knight still paws the air. It was this type of lit- 
tle combination that Lasker specialized in. 

21 Ned, bS5. 

The idea of 22 Nd6, Qd6 does not inspire confidence. 

22 Na5, Ba8; 23 b4. 

Making a concession but baiting the trap 23 ..., Nb4; 24 ab, Bb4; 
25 Re6! when White’s bishops may hope to see light. 


23 ..., Nb6; 24 Nb3, Bd5; 25 NceS, Nc4; 26 Qc3, Rf6!; 27 Bel, a5; 
28 Rf2, ab; 29 ab, Ra8; 30 Ba2, Qf7; 31 Bc4, Bc4; 32 Bb2, Rg6; 3; 
Ral, Ral; 34 Bal, Qc7! 

Now Lasker has resolved things to his advantage and proceed; 
with a beautiful operation featuring the same kind of awkward look. 
ing but effective rook seen in his contest with Tarrasch. 

35 Qe3, Rg4!; 36 g3. 





36 ..., go! 

Now things have become truly worrisome since 37 fg, Bg3. Stil 
Janowski has some arrows in his quiver which he must have relied 
upon to pierce the dread Lasker’s plan. 

37 d5, Bd5; 38 Qd4, gf!; 39 Qh8, Kf7; 40 Qh7, Ke8; 41 Qh8, Bis; 
42 Be5, Qf7; 43 Rf4, Rf4; 44 Bf4, Qg7! 

The ending is obviously hopeless once the queens come off; Lasker 
frequently combined just to win, not to crush. His ending prowess 
was another source of his strength. 

45 Qh5, Kd8; 46 Bg5, Kc7; 47 Bf4, Bd6; 48 Bd6, Kd6; 49 Qhd, 
Qal; 50 Kf2, Qb2; 51 Kel, Qcl; 52 Ke2, Bc4 0-1. 

Was this multi-faceted triumph a victory for psychology or ability? 


Mathematical Psychology 


So many like to write about Lasker’s genius for psychology, for 
steering his opponents into positions in which they may be objective 
ly superior but personally uncomfortable. Richard Reti started the 
trend in the 20s, but it has been continued by Fred Reinfeld, by 
Lasker’s biographer, J. Hannak, and even by Viktor Korchnoi and 
Mikhail Tal, two grandmasters who ought to know better. 

That Reti’s example has been more copied than criticized is a 
disgrace. He quotes from a Lasker interview of 1924 to establish how 
deeply Lasker studied his opponents’s stylistic quirks: ‘‘A game of 
chess after all is a fight in which-all possible factors can be made use 
of and in which a knowledge of the opponent’s good and bad 
qualities is of the greatest importance. Thus Reti’s games, for In- 
stance, show that he plays better with White than with Black; Maroc- 
zy’s that he is very cautious in defense and that he attacks only when 
driven by necessity; Janowski’s that he may stand to win six times 
but finds it regrettable that the game should end and that finally he 
manages to lose.’’ | 

Well, wait a minute. What has Lasker discovered about Reti! 
Most players play better as White; they are more comfortable having 
that half move edge. He is not implying that you can take more 
chances playing White against Reti because a typical Lasker game 
does not involve taking chances until a stage of the game has arrived 
in which the colors are irrelevant to the chances taken. He appears (0 
be advocating that one get a game of maneuver rather than initiative 
against Maroczy—that is psychological. What Lasker says about 
Janowski is not a psychological analysis but an expression of utter 
contempt. 

In order to exploit a psychological insight to the maximum you 
would have to have a powerful command of opening theory. Then 
you could start shaping a game which the opponent found uncom- 
fortable from the very beginning. It was not usually until after move 
10 that Lasker really got warmed up to playing. By then a better- 
versed opponent could have steered things into situations (0 his 
liking. They did frequently, and Lasker still won. Not a master 0 
psychology—he had rather primitive understanding of other people's 
emotions in his social life—Lasker was a master of resource. He ha 
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Lasker cont. * 
4 deep faith that any position even remotely laid out upon sound 
lines had a resilience, a capacity for resistance to all threats. 

Even‘ more than Lionel Kieseritsky, Lasker lost more beautiful 
games. His adversaries had to see even farther than Lasker, and that 
was a long way. Possibly as many of his losses as half are great 
games. Lasker had mind, skill and resource. You had to be at your 
very best to beat him. 

In an age Of Informants and rapidly circulated tournament 
bulletins Lasker’s accomplishments seem the more awesome. Jose 
Capablanca once winked at a friend during a master tournament and 
gestered to the hall of players worrying their games. ‘‘They 
think; | know,’’ he said. Lasker was the opposite. He was never sure, 
but he was always willing to think about how his Opponent’s last 
move had altered the balance of position—and to analyze in long 
steps. 

The Curse of Capablanca 


Since Capablanca’s first phenomenal success at San Sebastian, 
1911, the Cuban had begun trying to get a match with Lasker. The 
young man was supremely confident, and Lasker was consistently 
afraid. Put another way, Lasker did not need the money, having 
pocketed a bundle in the years 1909-10. Why should he risk his prin- 
cipal asset? 

Then came the guns of August 1914, which left Germany tattered 
and tempestuous by 1919. Capablanca continued to pursue th world 
litle, and he had wealthy Cuban backers. Lasker tried to avoid a 
match. He seemed to feel that he would be whipped. A fore taste of 
defeat is a saddening thing, so Lasker tried to resign the title in 
Capablanca’s favor in 1920. Capablanca would not hear of it: he 
wanted Lasker’s scalp, not his titkk—which would be tainted by the 
crcumstances of obtaining it. Finally, in 1921 the two agreed to a 
match with a total purse of $20,000 split 11-9 in favor of the victor. 
This kind of money could not be turned down. 

Lasker came to Havana; he played. He scored 10 draws. 
Capablanca scored four wins. At this point Lasker abruptly resigned 
thematch and added some words about the awful Cuban climate. He 
had at least the decency to add that he felt the Cuban would have 
beaten him anyway. 

Lasker returned to Germany hoping that his part of the purse 
would provide him and his wife Martha, whom he had courted for 
almost a decade prior to their marriage in 191 1, with financial se- 
rity. The Treaty of Versailles, however, had provided that Ger- 


| many was responsible for reparations to the victorious allies. The 


wonomy was already a shambles, and the Weimar government 
resorted to the tactic of promoting wild inflation, so as to reduce the 
wurden Of reparations. Converted into Deutsch marks, $10,000 
quickly vanished when 1,000,000 marks only purchased what 100 
lad sufficed for less than a year before. In retaliation the French ar- 
ly Occupied the Rhineland, and Lasker had to return to tour- 
lamentland in 1923, 


Kiftyish Phoenix 


In 1923 Lasker was heading toward 55 years of age, and a whole 
KW generation of rivals had achieved maturity. What chance did he 
le at Maerisch-Ostrau, 1923? Among the new stars he had to face 
ite Reti, opening wizard Ernst Gruenfeld, the young Dutch star 
Max Euwe, the cynical iconoclast Savielly Tartakover, Efim Bogol- 
llbov—who had suddenly become world class studying chess in a 
viman prison camp during World War I, and that master of aggres- 
tn Rudolf Spielmann. In addition there were Lasker’s old rivals 
lirasch and Rubinstein present. Lasker came first by a full point 
itt Reti and by two over Gruenfeld. 

Inthe spring of 1924 Lasker betook himself to New York for a 
Wwerful double round robin which included Reti. Bogolyubov, Tar- 
4over and also his nemesis Capablanca and the fiery comet Alex- 
der Alekhine. 

He Was first again, a point and a half ahead of Capablanca and a 
"opping four ahead of Alekhine. At New York, 1924 Lasker 
ed a game which more beautifully than any other illustrates his 
ality to maneuver behind his own lines. 





Emanuel and Berthold 

English Opening; S. Tartakover —E. Lasker: 1 c4, e5; 2 a3, Nf6; 
3 e3, Be7; 4 Qc2, 0-0; 5 Nc3, d6; 6 Nf3, Re8; 7 Be2, Bf8; 8 0-0, Nc6; 9 
d4, Bg4; 10 d5, Ne7; 11 h3, Bd7; 12 Nh2, Qc8; 13 e4, Ng6; 14 f4. 

Alekhine in the tournament book questions this move and suggests 
14 b4, but that is hindsight. White can take the initiative any place he 
wants. 

In the October, 1961 number of Chess Review Daniel Fidlow did 
an imaginative piece about this encounter. He suggested that Lasker 
thought almost any position defendable and that an opponent might 
take as many as six free moves, providing only that he stay within his 
own fourth rank and that Captures and recaptures be permit- 
ted—those captures not counting toward the free moves. If fanciful, 
the article calls attention to the fact that, captures excepted, White 
continues to move forward while Lasker shuffles behind his lines in a 
seemingly innocuous manner. 

14 ..., ef; 15 Bf4, Nf4; 16 Rf4, Be7; 17 Rafl, Rf8; 18 Qd3, Be8; 19 
Qg3, Qd8; 20 Nd1, Nd7. 

In the book of the tournament Alekhine puts in a good word for 
21 Nf3, although White still suffers from awkward rooks and at- 
tackable pawns. Tartakover’s attempt to attack creates more 
dramatic situations. 

21 Ne3, Bg5. 

He plans to meet 22 Rf5 with Bh4 and NeS. 

22 Rgd4, f6; 23 Qf2, h5; 24 Rg3, hd! 

White has active play after 24 ..., Bh4; 25 Rg7, Kg7; 26 Qh4. 

25 Rg4, BhS; 26 Nf5, Bg4; 27 Ned, Qe8; 28 Bf3, Ne5; 29 Ne5, Qe5; 
30 Nh4, Bh4; 31 Qh4, f5! 

You cannot use the advantage of the exchange unless you can open 
files for the rooks. 

32 ef, Rf5; 33 Rel, Qb2; 34 Bed, Qd4; 35 Kh2, Raf8; 36 Qe7, Qf4; 
37 Kh1, Re5; 38 Re5, de; 39 Qc7, e4; 40 Qe7, Qf6; 41 Qb7, Qal; 42 
Kh2, Qe5; 43 Kg1, Rb8; 44 Qd7, Rb1; 45 Kf2, e3; 46 Ke2, Rb2; 47 
Kel, Qc3; 48 Kf1, Qcl 0-1. 

Lasker next competed at Moscow, 1925 where he had to take se- 
cond place to an unstoppable Efim Bogolyubov, but Lasker at least 
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had the satisfaction of finishing ahead of Capablanca. Capablanca 
got the compensation of a role in the movie, *‘Chess Fever.”’ 

The year 1925 was a peak year in Lasker’s creative activity. He had 
labored for seven years with brother Berthold to produce a verse 
drama, ‘‘From Mankind History.”’ It featured the same theme which 
had haunted him all his life, the need to struggle and the urge to at- 
tain the unattainable. Predictably it bombed at the box office, and it 
was a bore as a form of ‘‘message’’ theater. In chess Lasker was 
struggle triumphant. In print or on the stage he was actually quite 
prosaic —- even in verse drama. 

The play had two side-effects of more note. While he was playing 
Mexico’s Carlos Torre he received a telegram at the board announc- 
ing that it would be produced. He promptly blundered, but it did not 
affect the tournament’s results. 

That same year and for a time before he had been laboring on 
Lasker’s Manual of Chess, which was to prove his enduring chess 
testament. What was turgid poetry on stage became a light-hearted 
lyricism about the game of chess coupled with some of the most pro- 
found instruction ever offered a player. If you have a modicum of 
talent, it will only take you 20 years to comprehend what Lasker put 
within the covers of a single book. 

Boris Spassky once commented, ‘‘Alekhine tried to prove 
everything by variations.’’ Lasker was the opposite. The variations 
were only cadenzas which fit into a sonata form of chess teaching. 
His poetic vision introduced flights of fancy into chess thinking, but 
it also spoke more than a casual reader could appreciate: ‘‘What is 
immobile must suffer violence. The light-winged bird will easily 
escape the huge dragon, but the firmly rooted big tree must remain 
where it is and may have to give up its leaves, fruit, perhaps even its 
life.”’ 

That is fanciful and unforgettable, but it may take you a while to 
tell which of your big trees are in danger of dragons and which firmly 
rooted. Then, also, you must have an eye to your light-winged birds. 
Are they just flying around without a new, secure perch? 

Lasker put chess in a way which makes the reader participate in 
more than a game. His fantasies upon the goddess Caissa (a mere 
Dryad according to 18th century poet Alexander Pope) provide 
agreeable stimulation to thought. What the Manual taught was that 
you should play each game as though your life depended upon it. 
That was tragically true for Emanuel Lasker, who tried so hard to 
establish himself in mathematics, philosophy, theater, and even 
poultry. 

A man of considerable talent, Lasker could only display it on the 
circumscribed squares of a chess board. The rest was alien territory 
to a man who wanted not only to live but also to win. Constantly he 
suffered the pangs of economic insecurity, but the cruelest of those 
blows was the triumph of Adolf Hitler. The Nazis confiscated his 
town home, his farm, and his bank account and sent Emanuel 
Lasker off a wandering minstrel of chess again. 

At the age of 65 Lasker made it to Switzerland and played in a 
powerful tournament at Zurich in 1934. He told his friend Edward 
Lasker that he only expected to finish fifth. He did. Lasker may have 
been an impossible dreamer emotionally, but he was a stark realist at 
chess. 

Then he received an invitation to Moscow, 1935 and finished but a 
half point behind co-winners Mikhail Botvinnik and Salo Flohr, two 
of the brightest new stars in the chess firmament, proven players 30 
years younger than he. Lasker then accepted an invitation to settle in 
Russia and pursue mathematics as well as provide chess instruction. 
At Moscow 1936 he finished well down to Capablanca—the first time 
in his life he had not placed higher than the Cuban in a tournament. 

It was on to Nottingham, 1936—a tournament which featured 
three former world champions, the reigning world champion, and a 
future world champion. He finished with a plus score but in the mid- 
dle of a tournament, not bad but not up to Lasker’s standards. 

Then he retired. He visited the United States with wife Martha 
who had relatives there. She took ill, and there they stayed in 
America in straitened circumstances until Lasker’s death in 1941. 

The legacy of Emanuel Lasker’s grandeur in chess diminishes the 
game’s importance. He was more than a player. He was a man. More 
than getting meaning from chess, he put it into it. For all the other 
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Emanuel and Martha Lasker, Moscow, 1935, | SEPTE 
great players since Philidor chess was a boon, a way for themselvesiy | 3- 5 
show themselves. For Lasker chess was a prison in which he hadio {0-1 
do hard time repeatedly throughout his life. He had to feed the fani. | 
ly. | | CTO 
We are less to realize, we in chess, that our brightest intellectsar, 1- ; 
still not enough to be shining in other fields of intellectual endeavor, | {5-16} 
We are just who we are. Emanuel Lasker was the greatest and tle | \§_ 
saddest to be only a prisoner of chess. 23 E 


McCambridge cont. | \OVE 


INL. 
This would not have worked earlier because the QB woul | 278 
hanging on d3. Now 38 Rg7, Kf¢4 is tremendous, so first the knight | 


steps back into the fray. DECE. 
38 Nc3, Bed! 1S 
Since 38 ..., £4; 39 Nb1, Rb3 also favors Black, but 38 ..., Bcd: # 

Rg7 Kf6; 40 Rb7 is unclear. liquid 


39 Rg7, Kf6; 40 Ke3!? ihich t 
Buying the main branch as 40 Rb7, f4; 41 Rb6, Rh3; 42 Rc6, KiSis} wn 
crushing. | Now 
40 ..., Kg7; 41 Na4, Kf6; 42 Kf4. lad les: 
And not 42 NcS, b6; 43 Nd7; Kg5; 44 Nb6, f4; 45 Kf2, Be2, whith juin of 
is easy for Black. wk ar 
42 ..., Ke7; 43 KeS5. nthe 
Otherwise 43 Nc5, b6; 44 Na6, Kd6 wins. Iwi 
43 ..., Kd7; 44 Nc5, Kce7; 45 b4! ¥...! 
A good trap which asks for 45 ..., b6; 46 Na6, Kb7; 47 b5; Bd3 and |ing K 
48 a4 draws. ‘The 

45 Kb6; 46 Kf4. 

White has achieved his optimum blockading position and must 
now wait. Black has two plans — to play ..., b6 or advance the king, 
abandoning the QNP. The first plan turns out to be unworkable. 

46 ..., Bc2. 

On 46 ..., Ka7; 47 Ne6!, Bc2; 48 Nc5, b6; 49 Ne6, Kb/; and Whit 
is not losing. 

47 Ke5, Be4; 48 Kf4, Bb1; 44 Ke5, Bc2; 50 a4? Alms 

After 50 Kf4! Black must try the second plan with a good possibil - 
ty of success: 50 ..., Kb5!; 51 Nb7, Ke4 (..., Ka4; 52 Noo, Kad; Seienc 
Na6, Bd3; 54 Nb8, Bb5; 55 Kf5, Kb4; 56 Nd7 equal): 52 NaS (52 Kes, bents 
Ba4!; 53 NcS, Bb5; 54 a4, Ba4 is very good), Kd4; 53 Nc6, Ke3; Mh ¢ 
KeS (or 54 Ke3, d4; 55 Nd4 f4 leads to a book win), Bed!; 53 a4 (Shit 
Nd4, £4; 56 Ne2, Kb3), d4 to Black’s appreciable advantage. WIE 


50 ..., Bad! il 
Played with five seconds on the clock. vavthi 
51 Nad, Kb5; 52 Nc5, Kb4; 53 Nb7, a5; 54 NdB8, Kb5 0-1. le the 
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USCF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURNAMENT CLEARINGHOUSE 


ZIP CODES 938-6] John A. Sumares 


| 741 Pomeroy Ave. Tel. (4 5 
| See A ee el. (408) 296-5392 





| GA hs | ! it y/:\ | , TOURNAMENT ORGANIZERS 
AH_ Alfred Hansen, 1035 Whitwell Rd., Hillsborough 94010 (415) 


| SAQ LST 


AL Andy Lazarus, ASUC/Superb; 201 Student Union; Berkeley, 
fee ; os (A 94720; (415) 658-4454. 
13-24 Monterey: Fastest Pawn in the est (Yudacufski) AM_ Art Marthinsen (Ross Valley CC) 3 Locksley Ln., San Rafael 
30-31 CalChess Team Championship (Poschmann) 9490] 
BH Bob Henry 3165 Pomeroy Avenue; San Jose 95121 (408) 
mselvesy | 3- 5Sunnyvale: LERA Labor Day (Hurt) 
‘he hadio: {0-11 San Rafael: Fall Special (Marthinsen) DQ Dave Quarve (Fresno CC) 833 E. Home Ave., Fresno 93712 
d the fami- (209) 485-8708 
DH DAVE HUMPAL (Merced CC) 1695 Union Ave., Merced 
| CTOBER 95340 (209) 723-3920 
ce : Salil lee vice Sent Y ee FS Francisco Sierra (San Jose City Coll/San Jose State CC) 663 
endeavor | §-16Monterey: Bumbier ce plus Open ection (Yudacufsk1) Bacher Ave... Santa, Clara 185951408) 24160447 
st andthe | '§ Berkeley: Non-rated Beginners (Lazarus) 
| ).2} Berkeley: How to Spend Your Reagan Tax Cut (Lazarus) HR Herbert Rosenbaum 1561 Chestnut St.; San Carlos, Ca 94070 
(415) 342-1137) 
| \OVEMBER os ; JH Jim Hurt (LERA CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale 94088 
_ |I-13 Monterey: Pacific Coast Intercollegiate (Yudacufski) MG Mike Goodall, 2420 Atherton St., -6 Berkeley 94704 (415) 
3. would | 27 Sunnyvale: 17th LERA Thanksgiving Class (Hurt) 548-9082 
t the knight MM Mike Mustafa, 1750 26th Ave. Oakland 94601 
DECEMBER RB Roy Bobbin, 988 Farris Dr., San Jose 95111 (408) 578-8067 
(11 San Rafael: 4th Annual Christmas Tournament (Marthinsen) RG Ramona & Robert Gordon, P.O. Box 160354, Sacramento 
veey Bedi 95816 (916) 444-3039 
liquidation cont. DR_ Dick Rowe (Chico CC) Tn cnn Ave., Apt B; 
, ex, , ' 343- 
hich the simplifier trades down into a won pawn d Chico 95926 (916) - 
Re6, KfSis} wn ending. Peers 200 TY Ted Yudacufski (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 1308, 
| Monterey 93940 (408) 372-9790 


_ Now the punch line: it happened by accident. It was a mistake. I 
‘ udless than ten seconds on my clock. The d-pawn was falling. Cer- 
Be2, whith jain of losing, I decided to trade minor pieces and try to hold the 


wk and pawn ending; but in the panicky time scramble I grabbed Kasparov cont. 


th ; 
ee —— I have shown only a glimpse of how Gary aes Lee sl aipened 
. . . ed n 

...Nd7 37. ! to the spotlight. The spotlight has been spectacu ar e has wo 

b5; Bd3 ang Kod . ei ee oe aS Pee: oe : oo Kf5 many impressive games against the world’s leading grandmasters. 
‘The fey plaver i: BianoK rae aceon a : ee The only question remaining to be answered is will he reach the pin- 
: ubeiui tre ee ee nacle of the chess world and become the new king of the 64 squares? 


yn and mus] 
ace the king, 


yworkabl ASK THE PATZERS 


by I.M.A. Mucker 


7; and Whit international D Player ° ° ° 
Brieger’s Brainstorm (Solution) 

yod possibil: "h : og player who was married for seven years. On our fifth Like many composers, Robert Brieger of Houston, Texas gets in- 

ie, Kadi F a) peer her chess so we could have more shared ex- spiration from practical play. This ending was inspired by the tor- 

Nias (52K8 .. ene lox ed the game, and we frequently traveled totourn- _ tuous 100 move game Torre-Portisch from Toluca, 1982. 

Neb, Kets : Just yesterday she told me she was leaving me for a 2100 Brieger rejects 1 Nc3. Nc6!; 2 Nd5, Kd7!; 3 Nf4, Na5!! which only 

4 = Santa Monica. I don’t have time to improve my rating, draws. 

ey “lfeel angry at both of them. Instead the winning maneuver is 1 Nf4!, Nc6 (or ..., Nf5; 2 Nd5, 


intage. M, ID Nd6; 3 Kc6 which mates); 2 Ng6! Na7 (Or 2 ..., Kd7; 3 NeS, NeS; 4 
Vell, she could have left you for a C player. Ratings aren’t Kb7 wins); 3 Ne7, Kd7; 4 Kb7 winning. 

<a ‘thing, but they mean something. If you are in a vengeful mood, 

| "the opportunity at the next tournament to introduce her to a 


ie 


"player who eats crackers in bed. — IM 


| 
| 
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VOICE DAVIS 


4125 Zephyr Way 
Sacramento, Ca 95821 


Changes of address: This magazine 1s mol 
automatically forwarded - even when you notify the 
post office You must also notify us. 


Places to Play in Northern California 


West Bay 

Daly City CC — Tuesdays, 145 Westlake Drive. Carl Banon 
TD,(415) 731-9171. 

Mechanics Institute CC — Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m.-!! 
p.m.; Saturdays, 9am. to midnight, Sundays, noon to 10 p.m. $87 
Post St. (4th floor). Max Wilkerson 

San Francisco City College CC — Wednesdays, !-4 p.m., Student 
Linion, City College of San Francisco. UIf Wostner, faculty advisor, 
(415) 239-3518 (days). 

Burlingame-San Mateo CC — Thursdays 7:30-11:40 Burling 
Recreation Center: 850 Burlingame Avenue — (415) 342-11" 


Palo Alto CC — Mondays, 7 p.m., Lucie Stern Community 
Center, 1305 Middlefield Rd; Thusdays, 7 p.m., Mitchell Park 
Clubhouse, 3800 Middlefield Rd. Bryce Perry TD, (415) 493-3833 

Sunnyvale: LERA CC — Thursdays 1! p.m., Lockheed Employees 
Recreation Association, Auditorium, Java and Mathilda. 


Hurt TD, P. O. Box 60451, Sunnyvale, CA 94088 


Ross Valley CC: Wednesdays 7-10 pm. San Rafael Community 
Center 618 B Street, San Rafael: Michael Hartnett (415) 454-5414. 
Soets Bay 


San Jose Chess Club — Friday nights 7-12 101 North Bascom 
Avenue at the Blind Center, San Jose Roy Bobbin (408) 576-8067. 


San Jose City College CC — For information contact Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 

San Jose State University CC Fridays, 46:30 pm., Games 
Area, Student Union, &h St. and Sa.i Fernando Avenue. Francisco 
Sierra TD, (408) 241-1447. 


Santa Clara CC — Mondays 7:30 p.m. 3505 Monroe; Santa Clara; 
Pat Mayntz 371 2290. 


Santa Clara County CC — 2nd Saturdays 6:30 p.m., Allstate Sav 
ings, 2500 Prunneridge Avenue, Santa Clara. Francisco Sierra TD, 
(408) 241-1447. 

Sacramento Valley 

Chico CC — Thursdays, 7 to 11 p.m. Room A-210, 

Y)1| Esplanade. Dick Rowe TD, (916) 343-2696. 

Sacramento CC — Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m., Clune Clubhouse, 
Alhambra and F Streets. Ramona Sue Wilson TD, (916) 922-8278. 

Woodland CC — Fridays (except 2nd Fnday) 7 to 1! p.m. Heart 
Federal Savings Community Cottage, 130 Court Street. E. G. Nor- 
tham or John Alexanders TDs, (916) 662-6930 or 662-6865. 

Modesto CC — Tuesdays. 7-11 p.m., Modesto Community Ser- 
vice Center, 808 East Morris Avenue. Robert Raingruber TD, (209) 


527-0657. 


Merced CC— Friday 7-11 p.m. Scout Hut in Applegate Park 
(Near 26th and N St.s) Danid Humpal (209) 723-3920. 


Chico Sr. HS, 


Stockton CC- Mondays 6-9 p.m. Seifert Recreation Center. Joe 


Attanasio 478-3092. 


Fresno CC — Straw 


CA 95416 


07/84 P 


Robert Millikan 


bid ys 
Berkeley CC — Fridays, 7:30 p.m. 
2001 Allston Way, USCFE tourneys, 
652-5324. 
Discovery Bay CC (Byron) 
Marnell at (415) 276-5754 
Fremont Chess Club — Fridays from 7-11 p.m. Fremont Com- 
munity Church and Christian School (side entrance left) 39700 Mis- 
sion Blvd. (near Stevenson Blvd.) 
Lakeview CC meets Saturdays 2-5:30 2-5:¥) Lakeview Library, 550 
Fl Embarcadero, Oakland. Kenn Fong (415) 834-1576 
Martinez (¢ Mondays (excem Ist), PEL) Ferry Se., Eric Wernes 
(415) 228-4777 
U.C. Campus CC — Thursdays 7-10 p.m. U¢ 
\ndy Lazarus 642-7477 or 658-4454. 
(415) 843-066! 
Walnut Creek CC i uesdays, 1650 North Broadway (behind the 
library), 7:30 p.m. Saleh Mujahed 


z SS 
to. 1430; Berkeley YMCA, 
rated Alan Glascoe (415) 


Just getting started. Contact Fd 


Berkeley Union, 


North Bay 


NAPA CC —- Thursdays, 7-11 p.m., Napa Com. Coll. Cafeteria. Bill 
Poindexter (707) 252-4741. 

Occidental C( Mondays, 8-midnight, at ihe Yellow Lizard Deli 
(behind Pannizzera’s Mkt.). Contact Moses Moon, Box 192, Oc 
cidental, CA 95465 

Ross Valley CC (San Anselmo) 
Parks and Rev 
(415) 456-1540. 

Vallejo CC meets Fndays 7:30-11:30 Vallejo Community Center, 
225 Amador St. G.H. Rasmussen (707) 642-7270. 


Santa Rosa CC — Fridays, 7-10 p.m., Barnett Hall, Rm. 142, San- 
ta Rosa JC. Al Fender (707) 433-6058. 


Cuesdays, 7 p.m., San Anselt-io 
}O000 Sir Francis Orake Blvd. Ant Marthinsen 


offic: 


North Coast 


Merdociano CC -— Tuesdays, Sea Gull Cellar Bar, Hotel Men- 
docino, evenings. Tony Miksak, Box 402, Mendocino, CA 95460. 

Ukiak CC — Mondays 7-10:30 p.m., Senior Citizens Center, 49) 
Leslie St., Matt Sankovich (707) 462-8632. 


Soeth Coast 


Caissa CC (San Luis Obispo, — Calif. Polytecnic State Univ. 
George Lewis, A.S.1. Box 69 — Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, CA 
93407. 


Moeerey Chess Center — Monday through Friday, 4:30-10 p.m., 
a 2-10 p.m., 430 Alvarado St. Ted Yudacufski (408) 


Hat Pizza Parlor; 2111 N. Blackstone 


Avenue; Fresno, CA 93703 Ph: (209) 224-6770 Monday Evenings 


from 7-11. 
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CalChess 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA | 
CHESS ASSOCIATION @ 


CHESS VOICE 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the 
Northern California Chess Association. Single copies are 
available at $1.50 an issue froin the editor. 

Opinions expressed in this publication are those of 





the bylined contributors or of the editor of Chess Voice. Chairman: Art Marthinsen 
They do not represent the official views of the Northern Vice-Chairman: Bryce Perry 
California Chess Association unless specifically identified Recording SecrRiary: Michael Goodall 
as such. Bae 
ds Treasurer: Robert Gordon 
Copyright 1983 by Ramona W. Gordon. All rights Immediate Past Chairman: Ramona Gordon 
reserved, except that any portion of this publication may Worth John iMarks 
be reprinted in any chess periodical of less than 5,000 Clits tine Ss Hans Poschinann 
circulation so long as credit is given to the author (artist, Téurnarnents Give aan: Andy Lazarus : 
photographer) and to Chess Voice. CalChess Circuit: Hans Poschmann 
M ; 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS embership Secretary: Ramona Gordon 
When you move, the Post Office neither forwards the K 
magazine nor notifies us. Therefore, it is imperative that CalChess is the USCF State Chapter for Northern Califo; 
you notify us at Post Office Box 160354, Sacramento, : | B 
California 95816. Please include old address as well as : 
new address. 
CALCHESS SUBSCRIPTIONS L 
A one year subscription is $8 for all adult Northern A 
Californians and for subscribers out of state. This also S 
provides the right to participate in CalChess required n 
tournaments (note: out of staters and Southern Californians e by ‘ Ss | H 
may participate in such tournaments if they belong to their | S 
state association. Outside of Northern California, other . 
state associations provide reciprocal privileges.) A 
_ Northern California juniors may subscribe for $6 and J 
still achieve full tournament membership in CalChess. A CalChess Circuit Final Standings N 
junior is anyone under 18 at the time of subscription/ | K 
membership. Letters W 
Send all memberships to: CalChess, Post Office Box The Greatest Show on Earth 
[op 259; sacrament Gea 77240. CalChess Board Meeting Agenda , 
HOW TO BECOME A CALCHESS AFFILIATE Minutes of the 7/31 Board Meeting | A 
Any Northern California chess club may become an Tournament Director's Notebook Page 12 0 
affiliate for $5 per year. This includes a subscription to " oR Club T ‘ D 
Chess Voice and entitles the club to participate in eo KNUN A u OUrNa Men 
CalChess team and individual championships. Our Chess Heritage - Pillsbury 
ADVERTISING RATES Tournament Results 
Pe flyers: $25 (up to 8% X 14 ee Full Stamer Memorial s 
Page: $40; Half Page: $20; Quarter Page: 910; Eighth ek ! 
Page: $5. Camera Ready copy. Combinations Made and Missed 
The Other Side of the U.S. Open 
STAFF Board Meetings, etc. 
Editor: Ramona W. Gordon a . . : 
Biteauhariea tie Liquidation Fascination 
Editor's side: Robert T. Gordon Sidewinder Chess 
Photos: Lillian O'Brien 
Free but not Easy 


Contributors: R.E. Fauber, Michael Fitzgerald, K. 
Michael Goodall, Robert Gordon, Jerome Hanken, Harold 
Winston, Val Zemitis, and a lot of other people who didn't 
have their contributions in when this page was printed... 


COVER 


The greatest show on earth? The only game in town? 
It depends on whether you were in the playing hall at 7:30 
p.m. or 2:30 a.m. The Huntington-Sheraton's Dallas grass 
will revive, but Pasadena will always remember the 1933 
U.S. Open; it was a killer. Photo by Lillian O'Brien. 
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CalChess Circuit Standings 










The CalChess Circuit has wound up for 
the 1982-83 season. The next issue will Carry 
the details of the awards ceremony, but here 
is a list of the top players in each section: 








MASTERS: 





































Jeremy Silman 520.8 
James MacFarland 427.8 
Peter Biyiasis 421.6 
David Levin 365.8 
Keith Vickers 344.1 
EXPERTS: 
Robert Sferra 365.8 
Zoran Lazetich Zi 
Tom Raffill 263.5 
Mingson Chen 242.1 
Dalton Peterson 226.5 
CLASS A: 
Alan Glasscoe 250.0 
Steven Hanamura 234.0 
David Davis 230.1 
Hans Poschmann 228.0 
Steven Matthews 214.0 
CLASS B: 
Arturs Elevans 276.5 
John Hampton 250.0 
Nick Casares 199.2 
Ken Halligan 194.0 
Will Delaney 176.0 
oioS 
Robert Solovay 107.2 
Mark Trombley 104.2 
Ake Gullmes 7 06 
Oscar Guerrero 87.1 
Douglas Young 84,3 
CLASe Ds 
Ian Ramsay Fo ok 
H. G. Thomas 36.2 
Raymond Orwig 41.6 
Richard Newey Shae 
Greg Wills ae 
CLASS E: 
Gar Comins 55.0 
David Lawson 33.0 
Karl Remick 24.2 
Charles Bradshaw 17.6 






Clifton King 







The first tournament of the 1983-84 cir- 
Cult is the Oktoberfest Open in Sacramento, 
October 1-2; followed by the "How to spend 
your Reagan Tax Cut" in Berkeley, October 
22-23, and the LERA Thanksgiving Class in 
Sunnyvale, November 25-27. 
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LETTERS 


IMPORTANT CORRECTIONS 


The erstwhile editor is very embarrassed to announce 
that the erstwhile typesetter made an astonishing blunder 
in the June-July Chess Voice. She placed a correction in 
the "McCambridge Annotates" game on top of a perfectly 
correct line, thereby making both Strauss-McCambridge 
Day 6) and Gabdramanov-Kasparov (page 7) quite unplay- 
able. 

After 15. Qf3 and the note which follows (Page 6, 
left column), the game continues 15... Ndf8; 16. Reel, 
Nh4. In the Gabdramanov-Kasparov game (Page 7, left 
column), the missing moves are L5. b4, Rh8; 16. c5, Nf&; 
17. Qb3, Rh5; 18. Rel, Nh7; 19. N£4!?, ef. 

This should make both games playable, and we are 
sorry that you had to wait two months to play them, but we 
have fired our typesetter. 

R.E. Fauber 
Sacramento, California 


Please note our change of address! 
correspondence for Chess Voice 
or about memberships should be sent to: 


Post Office Box 160354 
Sacramento, CA 95816 











The 1983 U.S. Open 
The Greatest Show on Earth | 


By R.E. Fauber 


"It was the best of tournaments; it was the worst of 
tournaments," Charles Dickens, a disgruntled unrated, 
grumbled. 

If you believe big numbers mean big success, the 841 
entrants who paid to play make this a whopping, record 
breaking U.S. Open--fully 63 entrants above the previous 
pace-setter, Chicago, 1973. Then there are those who 
think a U.S. Open should be strong--as it is not when held 
in mid-America. This Open sported a mere nine grand- 
masters (counting Dimitri Gurevich, who must wait for 
October to get his official title) and 14 International 
Masters. Some 16 players had ratings of 2500 or more. 
There were 32 over 2400, 102 over 2200 and better than 
266 rated Expert or above. The break point for the first 
round was 1866. A majority of players were 1800 and 
above. You could lose one round and still play up the next, 
the competition was so fierce. It seems safe to say that 
this was the strongest U.S. Open ever--both at the top and 
in the middle. 

Success, however, also breeds failure. There is 
nothing like being at the very top of your game to depress 
you. You can't go any farther. Something like this 
happened at the Huntington-Sheraton in Pasadena. There 
were too many players. For World Open players from New 
York a few days of madness may seem safer than Central 
Park, but for two weeks having the mad, the thoughtless, 
and the simply disoriented players bumping into each other 
in the corridors and on the grounds of the sprawling hotel 
created a scene which the National Safety Council would 
deplore. For my next tournament I want to select a based- 
on prize tournament which guarantees prizes only if the 
tournament is under 300. 





A dramatic testament to the power of chess Player’ 
thundering feet was the close clipped Dallas grass yi 
decorated the courtyard between the three main rooms ay 
the book sales concessions. Gardeners and homeowners ;, 
believe that Dallas grass is immortal. The chess player 
killed it. Brown patches began to appear across the gr 
and in selected areas the first week. When the rains cy, 
the second week, there were mud patches where play. 
liked to congregate for a talk between moves, J, 
Huntington-Sheraton's Dallas grass will revive, but it y 
always remember the 1983 U.S. Open; it was a killer, 

There was also the age-old conundrum of the irresiy’ 
ible force meeting the immovable object. Players moyiy 
away from their game, either for a breath of air : 
catch the action on the top boards, move dreamily in hy 
motion. Part of them is still focused on el. Those comiy 
away from air, kibitzing, or light Conversation mq 
rapidly because their clocks may be running. Th 
certainly are. The result is repeated collisions in doy. 
ways. These also happened in the courtyard, but there y 
a little room to dodge there. My fondest memory of ty: 
Pasadena Open was opening the door to the Wentwo! 
Room, where the main action was unfolding, to get back), 
my position, where there was no action at all. A brain 
dude had a full head of steam and took the open door a 
invitation to plow ahead. Close on his heels were fy; 
whippet-like chess players equally anxious to be aan 
to the inner sanctum of grandmaster chess at this tour! 
ment. My position at the board was not so good that Itt 
like standing aside, so I used my high school footti 
training and smashed brawny up against the door first i 
elbow and then shoulder. Those following his leads 
ardently piled up on his back like a freight train: 
derailment. (I saved the position after that.) 

Players consumed water in such quantities that tl 
coolers in the four rooms where the tournament took plat 
could not cool it fast enough. They exhausted the hotel 
supply of plastic cups, and the final rounds saw peopl) 


drinking from cone-shaped paper cups. Then they event 
out of those. 

The tournament directors--Ben Nethercot, chit! 
assisted by Art Drucker, Phil Chase, Andy Lazarus, Ira le 
Riddle, and Mike Falkenstein--labored manfully to soli) 
the myriad problems posed by the mass of bodies and tk 
inexperience of the hotel staff in coping with che 
players. 
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Winners There Were 

The strength of the tourney was such that comp 
tion had heated up for all 23 titled players by round fo 
One interesting sidelight is that an IM and a GM each to 
half-point byes in the first round. Both Nick deFirmian ay 
Larry Christiansen needed a rest after concluding th! 
labors in the U.S. Championship which ended on July ‘| 
DeFirmian ‘said he needed that extra day's peace 
beside, "What difference does it make?" Christiansen st! 
he was not about to interrupt his vacation in Yosemite 
chess. He displayed an even more confident attitude. "! 
beat them anyway," he said after round two. 

After round seven it looked as though Christians! 
would have a lot of beating to do. He had already yield 
another draw and showed a point deficit to all-conqueriti 
Fedorowicz, who in the seventh downed GM Seiravel 
Meantime, Korchnoi had drawn with fellow ex-countrym 
Igor Ivanov to stay half a point off the pace. 


} 
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Round eight tightened the race as the players went 
into the far turn. Ivanov dumped Fedorowicz, who 
retaliated by dumping his groupie girl friend. This left Igor 
and Viktor half a point ahead of the pack at 7%. By round 
10, thundering down the home stretch, the pack began to 
fade under the heat of competition. DeFirmian 
experienced a rocky spell and even lost to a lower rated. 
Christiansen continued to eat up ground and shared the 
lead with Korchnoi at 9. Half a point behind them were 
Canadian Champion Ivanov, former U.S. Open Champion 
Fedorowicz, and David Sprenkle. Sprenkle! Yes, the 
illinois master had climbed out of the ruck and was in a 
position to claw his way to the top, but the competition 
was too hot, and he was scorched for two losses in the 
closing rounds. 

Both Christiansen and Korchnoi faced formidable 
opposition. Larry had white against Viktor the Terrible in 
Round 11. He went for the win without a twinge of fear, 
but they drew a lengthy game. Fedorowicz and Ivanov also 
drew to leave the standings knotted as Seirawan, Gurevich, 
Gutman, Benjamin, Bisguier, and a sprinting Jay Whitehead 
all won to pull within a half point. 

Christiansen faced Benjamin while Korchnoi had to 
meet his protege, Seirawan. Playing Black, Christiansen 
fearlessly thrust his men into the fray and succeeded in 
doubling R and Q on the KR file against the New Yorker's 
helpless K. Seirawan as Black played a strange opening-- 
even by his standards. It featured ...Bg4 before pressur- 
ing the d4 pawn with N or P. Korchnoi rolled him up 
without much ado. 

Meantime Gurevich was crushing his foe, and 
Whitehead notched his second win in a row to finish at 10 
for the honor of the Bay Area. Others emerged from the 
pack to fill up the remaining prize slots at 9%. 


U.S. Open Winners 


1 - 2 Larry Christiansen 10 % 
1 - 2 Viktor Korchnoi 10 % 
3 - 4 Dimitri Gurevich 10 

3- 4 Jay Whitehead 10 

5 - 13 Khosrov Choobak 9% 
5-13 Nick deFirmian 9% 
5 - 13 John Fedorowicz 9% 
5-13 Lev Gutman 9% 
5 - 13 Vincent McCambridge 9b 
+> - 13 Eugene Meyer 9% 
> - 13 John Meyer 9%, 
5-13 David Strauss 9% 
+> - 13 Perry Youngworth 9% 


Competitive Quirks 
The saga of David Strauss deserves telling. Having 
suffered two consecutive losses before the break for the 
USCF Delegates' meeting, he withdrew on Friday night. By 
Saturday his sporting instincts had begun to reassert them- 


selves, and he resumed play on Sunday. He posted four 
consecutive wins, drew in the |Llth, and won in the 12th to 
finish in the prize list. So the USCF meetings do serve a 
useful purpose; they give the players time to reflect. 

Another sensation was Belle, the computer daughter 
of Ma Bell of AT&T fame. Belle blasted weaker players 
off the Board and went 4%-3% against master competition. 
Her 8% score would have tied her for top Expert, but she 
Plays for the cybernetics, not the points. 

A little noticed sensation was D player Yaroslav 
Dasek, who considerably boosted his 1300+ rating by 
scoring 7-5. 


GAMES TIME 

In keeping with our Dickensian theme we first 
present A Tale of Two Rubinsteins. IM Tim Taylor decided 
to install the Four Knights Game in his opening repertoire 
and was promptly awarded a win in the first round. Come 
Round three, he got to trot it out again: 

Four Knights; T. Taylor--R. Ketcham: Il. e4 e5 2. 
Nf3 Nc6 3. Nc3 Nf6 4. Bb5 Nd4 5. Ba4 Bc5 6. Ne5 Qe7. 

This had already occured before in Round one, but it 
takes the fun out of Black's position. 

7. Nd3 Ne4 8. 0-0 Nc3 9.dc Ne6 10. Nc5 Qc5 11. 
Bd3 Qf5 12. Qd3. 

Black will stand worse after the Q trade, because his 
development will cost him time to unsnarl. White also has 
two B's. 

12....Qg4 13. £40-0 14. Rf3d6 15. Rel a6 16. b4 
Cc). 

On 16....-b5 17. Rg3 Qhd 18. Rh3 Qgé 19. £5. 

17. f5b5 18. fe Be6 19. Rg3 Qh4 20. bc ba 21. Bd4 

g6 22. cd Rfd8. 





Now, before Black's pieces achieve a modicum of 
coherence, White starts the demolition derby. 

23. Re6! fe 24. Rgé6! 

Such generosity can only lead to mate as after 24. 
..-+hg 25. Qg6 Kf8 26. Bg7. 

24....-Kf7 25. Rg7 Ke8 26. Re7 1-0 











The Greatest Show on Earth 


That was a nice way to cash in on an opening 
inaccuracy. In Round 10 Andrew Beaver, a humble 2006 
player, was slated to be the next victim, but a funny thing 
happened on the way to the slaughter: 

Four Knights; T. Taylor--A. Beaver: 1. e4e5 2. Nf3 
Nf6 3. Nc3 Nc6 4. Bb5 Nd4 5. Ba4 Bc5 6. Ne5 0-0! 

Had Beaver been following the Tim Taylor saga in the 
U.S. Open Bulletins? (Which were very attractivly 
produced by a team headed by Jim Marfia of Michigan) He 
could have had a chance to prepare in the book room, if he 
was very Skilled at pairings. 

7. Nd3 Bb6 8 Nf4 Re& 9.d3c6 10. Nh5 d5. 

On the 8th move Taylor opted for the most unclear 
lines instead of 8. e5. Here he neglects the joy of castling 
in a bid to overwhelm Black. True, ll. Nf6 Qf6 12. 0-0 
Qh4 is not palatable, but the game continuation is worse. 

ll. Bg5? Ne4. 





One line runs 12. Bd& Nc3 
14. Bh4 Nb2 15. Bb3 a5) ab 


13. Kfl 
15. Bb3 Nb3 
Black escapes with an extra piece. 


Ndi 14. Bbé6 (or 
16. cb Nb2 and 


12. de Qg5 13. Ng3 de 14. 0-0 e3 15. fe Re3 16. 
Nce4 Ne2 17. Khi Ng3 18. Ng3 Rg3 19. Bb3 Be6 20. 
Be6 fe 21. Qd7 Qg6 22. Qb7 Rd& 23. Radi Rdl 24. Rdl 
Qe8 25. Rd7 Rg6 26. Qc6 Rf6 27. g4 QOf8 28. Rd3 Rfl 29. 
Kg2 Rgl 30. Kh3 Qfl 31. Kh4 Qf6 32. g5 Qg5 0-1 

Is that any way to treat an IM? Well, both of my fans 
would be disappointed if I did not observe here, "Leave it 
to Beaver." 


2100's. 


Mr. Beaver took a piece of top Expert at 8%, 
which should put him comfortably among the ranks of the 


Another giant-killer was San Jose master Gaby; 
Sanchez. True, GM's Andy Soltis and Sammy Resheyshy 
held him to draws, but then Peter Biyiasas' number cam 
up. 

: A. N. Opening: P. Biyiasas--G. Sanchez: 1. Nf3 ny 
2. g3 b6 3. Bg2 Bb7 4. d3 g6 5. 0-0 Bg7 6. e4 0-0 7, Ng} 
c5 8. Bd2 d5. 


It is well-known that Biyiasas is better prepared in , ‘" 


the opening as Black, and this game shows his philosophy 


el j 


that just about anything will do as White. Still, this game | 


continuation falls a bit below metaphysics. 


9. e5 Ne8 10. Rel Nc7 Ll. Ne2 d4& 12. Qcl Nd7 }3, . 


Bhé. 
White will now pay the penalty for allowing Black to 
open his QB's diagonal. 11. d4 appears to be a must. 
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13... Bf! 

Black shoots a hole in White's light squares. Catas- 
trophe ensues after 14. Bf3 Ned 15. Ba&8 Qa8--although 1), 
Bg2 is better than what follows. 

14. Bg7 Bg2 15. Bf8 Bb7 16. Bhé Ned 17. Kfl W@W 
18. Ngl Qg2 19. Ke2 Nf3. 7 

This game has become a sewing lesson in which White 
is all stitched up. The continuation to disaster is 20. Nf} 
Bf3 21. Kd2 Qf2. 

20. Qf4 Nce6 21. Qg4 Nh2 22. Gh4 Bf3 23. Nf3 QP 
24. Kd2 Qf2 25. Kdl Gel 26. Kel Nf3 27. Kf2 Nh4 28. gh 
£6 29. Rel Kf7 30. Re5 fe 0-1. 

There's no fooling that Sanchez. 

Before turning to some of the games between the 
higher rateds it is time for an important announcement 
Chess Voice is now able to pay all its contributors. CV Is 
able to pay in games. Printing this not disgraceful game's 
my payment. 

King's Indian; R. Fauber--C. vanBuskirk: 1. d4 Nf6 2. 
c4c5 3.d5g6 4. Nc3 Bg7 5.e4d6 6. Be2 0-0 7. Nf e), 

Most people recommend 8. Bg) here. 

8. 0-0 Ne&?! 9. a3 Qe7?! 

This move yields a useful tempo, and on move 8, 
...Nh5, which aims to weaken £3 was preferable. Black 
also omits a later . . .a6, which appears to weaken bé but! 
more important to keep White's N out of b>. Thesé 
omissions give White a comfortable game, and he sets his 
chess vehicle on cruise. 

10. b4 b6 Ll. Nd2 £5 12. £3 Bh6 13. Nb3 Bcl | 
Qcl £4 15. Qd2 g5 16. bc be 17. Rfbl Kh8 18. Ra2 Nfé 
19. Rab2 Na6 
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White's Q-side advantage is now clear, and Black's K- 
side attack is basically Platonic--an ideal type without 
tea oO. NaS g# 21. Nc6 Qg7 22. Nb5 gf 23. Bf3 Bg4? 

Black could still frustrate Q-side penetration by 23. 
‘Neg. This weakening of the b7 square proves fatal. 
24. Qe2 BE3 25. Qf3 Ne& 26. Nba7 

The idea here is 26. ...Ra7 27. Na7 Qa/7 28. Rb/ 
Qa8 29. Rd7 Qc8 30. Qg4. If 29. ...Nf6 30. Rd6 looks 
sis . «+ Rf7 27. Nb5 Rd7 28. Nc3 Nf6 29. Rb6 Nc7 
30. Rb& Rb& 31. Rb& Nce&8 32. Nb> Rb7 33. Rad Qd7 34. 
a4 Kg7 35. a Nc7 36. Rd& 1-0. | 

Ivanov employed sharper means against John Meyer. 

King's Indian Defense; I. Ivanov--J. Meyers: 1.d4 Nf6 


2,Nf3.g6 3- c4 Bg7 4. g3 0-0 5. Bg2 dé 6. 0-0 Ncé 7. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a _ p s 


—— 
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Nc3e5 8. d5 Ne7 9. c5! = 
An oldie but a goodie. The point is 9. 
NeS Nfd5 Ll. Nd5 Bed 12. Bg5 f6 13. Nfé. 


9. ..-Ne8 10. cd Nd6 Ll e& h6 12. Nd2 £5 13. b3 
fe?! 

White has acted to inhibit ...c6, but this is no 
better. The indicated plan was a K-side attack by 13. 
eae 

14. Nce4 Nef5 


essdc 10. 


15. Ba3 Rf7 16. Rcl Kh7 17. Rel 
Nb). 
Black's plan to anchor a N on d¢4 is clear, but, as they 
say in the Bronx, so what? White has a fine development 
and growing pressure on e5. 
18. Bb2 Nbd4 19. Nc5 Rb& 20. Nd3 Rd7 21. Ne5 Rd5 
22. Bd5 Qd5 23. Rc7 Neé. 





Black has little to show for his efforts, but he hopes 
lor 24. R£7 Ng5. White notices a cute mate threat and a 
discovered check. 

24. Rg7 Neg7 25. Ne4 1-0 

On 25. ...Qe6 26. Qd8 nails down the coffin. 

Northern Californians got in their innings. Here John 
Watson rebuffs a contender. 

Call me Modern Defense; W. Shipman--J. Watson: 
Ld Nf6 2. g3 g6 3. Bg2 Bg7 4. e4 dé 5. Nc3 0-0 6. 
Nge2 Nbd7 7. 0-0 e5 8. h3 Re 9. Be3 a6. 

In this kind of opening, the mistake usually comes 
Wo moves before you noticed it. A direct 10. £4 seems 
more in order here. 

10. a4?! ed 11. Bd4 Rb& 12. Ba7 Ra& 13. Bd4 Rb8 
ll. f4c5 15. Bf2b5 16. abab 17. Qd6 b4 18. Na4 Ne4 
UW, Qd3 Nf2 20. R£2 Qa5 21. Bc6 Qc7 22. QF3 Reb 23. 
Mb) Rd6 24. Kh2 Nf6 25. c4# be 26. Nec3 Nd5 27. Nd5 
X7 28. Rdl Bd4 29. Rd4 cd 30. Nc5 Qh3 31. Kgl Rd5! 


| 4. Qd5 Qe3 33. Qg2 Qe3 34. Qe4? Qcl 0-1 
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On his way up from perdition to the prize list, Vince 
McCambridge found himself in a situation where it was 
either sacrifice or be squashed. 

Caro-Kann Defense; J. Hamblin--V. McCambridge: 
l. e4 c6 2.d4d5 3. edcd 4. c4 Nf6 5. Nc3 Nc6 6. Nf3 
ed 7. Bd3 Be7 8. c5 b6 9. b4 0-0. 

White might now play to maintain his space edge by 
10. Rbl, but he gets ambitious and makes Vince turn 
Vicious. 

10. Qa4 Bd7 11 b5 Nd4!? 

The intention appears to be 12. Nd4 Bc5 13. Be3 Qc7 
with two P's and initative for a piece. White makes it 
more interesting--for Black. 

12. Qd4 be 13. Qe5 d4 14. Ne4 Bb5 15. Bb5 Qa5 16. 
Bd2 Qb5 17. Nd4. 

White gets clever when he might have been better 
served by 17. h4 and Rh3. White seems to hope for 17. 
sea Qbz tS. Bes. 

17. ...Qb7 18. Nc5 Qg2 19. Ke2 Ng4 20. Qc7 Qf2 
21. Kd3 Rfd8 22. Bc3 Bc5 23. Qc5 Rac8 0-1. 


At press time neither Chess Voice nor Players Chess 
News had received the bulletins for rounds 11 and 12 of the 
U.S. Open. Larry Christiansen kindly provided a score for 
his 12th round victory over Joel Benjamin along with some 
running commentary by telephone. We will indicate them 
"C" to preserve his innocence from some of our own 
observations. Unfortunately, Korchnoi-Seirawan could not 
be dredged up. 

Queen's Indian Declined; J. Benjamin--L. Christian- 
sen: 1. d4 Nf6 2. c4e6 3. Nf3 d5. 

Grandmaster jockeying is taking place. Christiansen 
is steering for a variation well-known to West Coast 
players because of McCambridge-Hort and  Strauss- 
McCambridge (Chess Voice, June-July, 1983, p. 6, 
corrections in letter "Errata", this issue, p. 31) and 
Christiansen-Csom; Lucerne, 1982. Christiansen is also an 











adept at Queen's Indian formations, but appears to favor 
the White side these days. 

4. Nc3 Be7 5. Bg5 0-0 6. e3 Nbd7 7. Rcl a6 8. c5 
c6 9. Bd3 b6 10. cb c5 Il. 0-0 Bb7 12. Qe2 Re& 13. 
Rfdi?! 

The first of a number of second-rate moves. 
Christiansen suggests 13. Bbl so as to meet ...c4 with an 
immediate b3 (at least I think that's the idea behind his 
move order. At this point Csom played 13. ...cd at 
Lucerne and perhaps knowledge of that game lulled 
Benjamin into a false sense of security, but he might have 
asked why Christiansen wanted to play against himself. 
Grandmaster chess is trickier than nuclear politics, but at 
least it is less lethal (don't tell the loser that). 


Continued... 











{3. «C4! 14. Bbl Qb6 15. Qc27! ("C": Brfé!? ) g6 
16. Rd2 Rac8 17. Bf4 Ne4 18. Ne4 de 19. Ne5 Ne5 20. de 
Bd5 21. Qdl Rc5 22. Bc2 Rec8& 23. Rbl. 
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Black is already winning. He has the two bishops and 
White does not. When White has a look at this position he 
says, "I have the two whats?!" ("C"; the crush is 23. 
ave oho) 

23. ..-Rb5?! 24. b3!.c3 25. Rd4 a5. 

Clearly Black is winning on the Queenside with 
impending stuff such as ...Ba3--b2 impending. White has 
to try to tickle the Black king's ribs but comes up with 
short ribs instead. Black's forward KP dances on air 
because of the tactical shots available as in 26. Be4? Be4 


27. Re4 c2. Similar themes will recur on succeeding 
moves. 


26. Qg4 Qc6 27. h4 Rb4 28. h5 Rd4 29. ed a4 30. 
hg?! hg 31. Kh2? 

"C"'; Wrong, wrong, wrong on both previous moves 
White fares better with 30. ba Qc4 31. Qdl with counter- 
play. Now Black takes over activity on the kingside. 

31. ...ab 32. ab Kg7! "C" 33. Bg5 Rh& 34. Kgl 
Qc7. 

Another interesting situation where the KP dances in 
safety because 35. Be7 Qe7 36. Be4 Rh4. and 35 Bf6 only 
allows Black to open attacking lines. 

35. Ral Qd8. 

"Cl"; Now it was compulsory to play 36. Be7 Qe7 37. 
Rel but Black remains on top. 

36. Be3?? Rh4 37. Qe2 Qh8 0-1 

It's a flashdance where Black can really get it on for 
the White king. 
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CalChess Board Meeting 


Gecloper In, 1963 
2200: pom, 
Student Union 
U.C. Campus, Berkeley 


ROUTINE ITEMS: | | 
Minutes of the Meeting of 


July 30, 1983 Good; 

Current Financia! Report R.T. Gord; 
REPORTS: 

Circuit windup Poschma hae 

All others deferred | PA 


ACTION ITEMS: Bi 
1983 - 1984 Budget R.T. Gordy RSULA 
Selection of NorthCal Voting Members for 1984 RAMON, 

ADJOURNMENT 


: K. MICH 
Post Meeting: MATT S/ 


Informal discussion of U.S. Open, etc. 
Approximate meeting length -- ours. ALFRED 


JOHN A. 

/ KURT P. 

LIONEL - 

| ROBERT 

LOUIS S¢ 

PAUL FF 

JAMES V 

MILO B. 

HELP WANTED hoa 
| THOMAS 

: JIMLOC 

The elves of 23rd Street (sorry, Fauber) ha ROBERT 
committed themselves to produce three issues of Ci) MARVIN 

Voice. While CalChess hasn't yet reached the leveli) FRANCIS 

some other state associations (one has gone through seit} ALAN K¢ 

editors in two years, another has its editor as an elect DOUG BF 
office with people actually competing for the posit PAY MA‘ 
would be delighted to talk with anyone interested in takii! ROBERT 

charge of one of the best (if not the best) chess magazitt) DAVID H 

in the country. We warn you, its (sorry, B.T.) hard wor LOREN F 

low pay, but the conditions are up to you. You'll as) RICHARI 

inherit the CalChess light table and typewriter (and tt) RAYMON 

"Chess Goes to War" picture file). RODOLF ' 

If you don't want the whole magazine, we canst! VAL ZEM 
use volunteers to write, proofread, and do layout, artwoh STEVEN | 
photography, headlines (yes, we do it all ourselves) a ROBERT 

(groan) mailing. {RAUL G' 

Please contact the editor at (916) 443-7387 dj ae 
~ :00. 

444-3039 after 6 Tins 
BARRY L 
| ICHARE 
KICHAEL 


MORE HELP | 


CalChess has had a computerized membership Ik 
virtually since its birth. The Board has decided to putt 
membership services up for bid to the members, both 
stay within budget (about $400 per year for about lj 
names) and to keep it in the family. If you would like®) 
bid, please attend the October 15 meeting or contact 
editor. 
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PATRONS 


of 
CalChess 


t 


Good: 
, Gord 


_ BRYCE PERRY, Palo Alto 
7 PAUL McGINNIS, Sacramento 
| a.£, FAUBER, Sacramento 
_ JOHN MARKS, Aptos 
- Gordy URSULA FOSTER, Modesto 
a RAMONA W. GORDON, Sacramento 
K, MICHAEL GOODALL, Berkeley 
| MATT SANKOVICH, Ukiah 
H.G. THOMAS, San Jose 
| ALFRED HANSEN, Hillsborough 
JOHN A. SUMARES, Santa Clara 
' KURT P. DOUGLAS, San Jose 
LIONEL SILVA, San Bruno 
ROBERT LEE PATTERSON, Rancho Cordova 
LOUIS SCHAFER, Sacramento 
PAUL FREDRICH, Union City 
| JAMES V. EADE, Concord 
MILOB. TERRY, JR., Daly City 
| MAX G. RODEL, San Francisco 
THOMAS M. ROGERS, Novato 
: IMLOCKHART, San Jose 
t) ta| ROBERT T. GORDON, Sacramento 
yf Che) MARVIN GILBERT, Sacramento 
level} FRANCISCO SIERRA, Santa Clara 
zh seit) ALANKOBERNAT, Hayward 
elect} DOUG BREEDE, San Pablo 
rion), #) PAY MAYNTZ, Campbell 
in a ROBERT CHRISTIANSEN, Sacramento 
agaziit) DAVID H. LEVIN, Redwood City 
rd wot! LOREN ROSS MAHANNAH, San Mateo 
u'll a) RICHARD B. TALMADGE, Santa Cruz 
(and tt} RAYMOND J. ORWIG, Richmond 
RODOLFO R. YAMBAO, Hercules 
can st, VAL ZEMITIS, Davis 
artwor) STEVEN P. MATTHEWS, Sacramento 
ves) at) ROBERT M. SOLOVAY, Oakland 
| RAUL G'ACHA, Albany 
87 da} ARTURS ELEVANS, Sacramento 
FRANK GAROSI, Davis 
IHOMAS ALLEN CORNELIUS, Sunnyvale 
'DARRY L. HEPSLEY, Fairfield 
i ARD L. O'BRIEN, San Francisco 


chm 


{ 





NICHAEL L. RICHARDSON, M.D., Orangevale 


| 
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CALCHESS BOARD OF DIRECTOR'S MEETING 

July 30, 1983; Mechanic's Institute Chess Club 

Attending: Gar Comins, Mike Goodall, Bob Gordon, 
Ramona Gordon, Andy Lazarus, Art Marthinsen, Bryce 
Perry, Francisco Sierra 

2:47 p.m. Call to Order by Chairman Art Marthinsen 

--Minutes of previous meeting approved. 

--Treasurer's Report by Bob Gordon: 

June 30, 1982: Carryover approximately $200.00 
June 30, 1983: Carryover approximately $900.00 
Report accepted unanimously 

--Chess Voice Report by Richard Fauber: 

Read by all present; Report accepted unanimously 

--Circuit Report by Hans Poschmann: 

Scanned by all present; Bob Gordon noted that Circuit is 
working well. 

(Hans was busy directing the CalChess Team Champion- 
ship this weekend) 

--Scholastic Report: 

Deferred because chairmen were not present. 
Bryce Perry stated he would resume running the Scholas- 
tic Tournament in the spring if Jim Hurt helps. 

--Chairman's Report by outgoing Chairman R.W. Gordon: 
Letter from Lewis re: Monterey InterCollegiate read by 
all present. 

Letter from Boyd re: proposed tournament in Rhonert 
Park read by all present. 
MOTION: That Art Marthinsen explore proposal. 
Approved. 

--Chairman's Report (continued): 
Noted that Dave Humpal had lost his T.D. Certification. 
Noted that Phil Degen was under investigation. 

ACTION ITEMS: 
Chess Voice discussion: 
Ramona and Bob Gordon offered to produce the next 3 
issues. This offer will buy time (6 months) in which to 
find a new editor. 
All present urged to provide material; 2 tournament 
reports pledged by Goodall, | article pledged by Sierra, | 
article pledged by Lazarus. 

MOTION: That CalChess declines to accept Richard 
Fauber's resignation as editor. 

Passed unanimously. 

MOTION: That CalChess accept the Gordons! offer pend- 

ing finding a more permanent editor. 

Passed unanimously. 

Delegates Motions for the U.S. Open Business meeting-- 
discussion: 

Revenue Sharing: like idea with serious reservations. 
Kaisha Chess Clock: support restrictions. 

Computers in tournaments. 

Arranging TLS's by region. 

Continue membership drive: opposed. 

Clearinghouse to "approve" tournaments for TLA ads: 
like idea with serious reservations. 

Sudden Death Rules: opposed to all such rules. 

MOTION: R. Gordon, second by B. Gordon: That Minutes 
and Agenda for CalChess Meetings be published in the 
magazine rather than mailed. 

Passed: 6 in favor, 1 opposed, | abstention. 

Bob Gordon suggested we change membership services 

from Applied Analysis to something else for the October- 

November issue of Chess Voice. We could either put it up 

for bidding, or use the Gordon's equipment. 

MOTION: That CalChess fund the 
Intercollegiate for $150.00. 

Passed unanimously. 

MOTION: That current bills be paid pending adoption of 
new budget. 

Passed unanimously. 

Adjourned: 4:50 p.m. 
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by Robert T. Gordon 


Easy Directions 


In the last Tournament Director's Notebook (Page 
11), I said that I would give you easy directions for running 
a Club Tournament. Just what do you need? Not much. 
The club will provide the players. You provide the 
supplies. 

Envelopes for sealed moves (someone in your club 
will be a postal player and have a rubber stamp of a chess 
board that you can use to stamp the position on the 
envelope, you just write the rest). Binder paper for score 
sheets and pairing sheets, and wall charts. That's it! 

Sure isn't hard to get a tournament organized, is it? 

Well, there are a couple of things you should be 
aware of before you get started. It's good to publicize the 
event, decide on entry fees and prizes. Knowing when the 
rounds are to start is not a bad idea. Deciding what kind of 
tournament is also not bad--will it be a quad, a swiss or a 
round-robin? Time controls, how to handle adjourned 
games, and unplayed games, when is registration, and will 
the tournament be restricted in any way, and. . . 

Hmmm. I think that maybe I'd better go into a little 
more detail. It is easy. 

The biggest problem I have found as a tournament 
director is that you must deal with chess players. Now, 
don't get me wrong. Chess players are among the most 
pleasant, friendly, and decent groups with whom I have had 
contact. However, they are chess players. They will put 
up with poor lighting, noise, bad tables, high entry fees and 
low prizes, the next player's "aroma" after a full day of 
play, and poor food. However, they are not sure they can 
put up with the director, any director. The best that the 
director can do to overcome this attitude is to be organ- 
ized. 

Let's take your first club tournament: 


DO NOT attempt to put together a tournament the 
night that it is to start. Otherwise, the second week 
fourteen players who were watching the playoffs on T.V. 
(there always seems to be some kind of playoff on T.V.) on 
the night you started will climb all over you because they 
"didn't know". Post notices two weeks ahead of time. 


DO NOT attempt to run a round-robin with six or 
eight players. An eight player RR takes seven weeks 
(that's almost two months) not counting adjournments or 
makeup games for the players who "just can't make it" one 
night. Some players will become bored. Some will have 
other commitments, or will forget, you name it. A large 
RR just drags on... andon... and on. 


DO NOT attempt to run a swiss. You don't need to 
contend with pairing problems when you're just starting. 

What's left for your first tournament is a nice, 
simple, quiet quad. The games will last three weeks, you 
have one week for make-ups and adjournments, and the 
whole thing is over in a month. With a week off, another 
quad can be started on either the fifth or sixth week, and 
suddenly the club is having the rated games the players are 
always Clamouring for. 
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Okay. You've decided on a quad. Get some king ; i : 
notice out two weeks ahead of the first round. You'l| have club. : 2 
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DO NOT allow anyone to register after the time (onto! 
you've decided to close registration. You can always take | Wat kind 
the late arrivals and make them into a new section, but the and who W 


people that arrived on time must be given the courtesy gland team 
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DO NOT fail to have a definite starting time for you fro 
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Set these things in advance. 
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THAT'S IT! | ; 
That is all there is to running a club tournament, | on 
Club quads almost run themselves if you Close registration ie. 
you 0, eV 


on time, have set times to start and end the rounds, an 
you have a Rule Book (it is a good idea if you read the 
thing ahead of time). If you did the things that I suggested 
in the last article, your first directing job was easy. Th) 


club tournament will be virtually the same. Right? | 
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WRONG! 


Once you move to the other side of the Director’ 
table, the first thing that you will discover is that you 
friendly chessplaying associates at the club will decide, en, 
masse, one or both of two things. First, you are an S0}) 
because you won't do it their way, or, second, you have an | 
IQ rating of dull normal because you won't do it their way, 
However, do not have the fear that they will be talking 
about you behind your back, or off in a corner, or out in the 
hall, or at the local deli. They will be telling you straight 
to your face. Often. With variations. With pleasure; na), 
with delight. 

Some things you will discover: | 

You will be told of rules you never even kneW 
existed. Of course, no one has heard of the rules being | 
quoted except the player explaining them to you. They 
don't exist. | 

If you are foolish enough to try a swiss, you will be 
told of pairing rules you never knew existed. Of course, no | 
one has heard of the rules being quoted except the player 
explaining them to you. They don't exist. . 

You will discover that polite, mild mannered Bill 
Johnson constantly complains to the director about Ar 
Twillby's habit of cracking his knuckles. Scott and Tim 
who always stop for a couple of quick, amiable games with 
the two retired gentlemen by the door, now want the oe 
retired gentlemen by the door ejected from the tournament ' 
because one smokes a Cigar and the other mutters when he 
is on the move. Doug, who is always the last to leave the 
club, now wants to adjourn half way to first time control 
and Thad who is never at the club after 8:30 protes® 
adjourning prior to the end of the third time control. 
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About halfway through the first round you will 
ecome convinced that the entire club has been out in the 
rallway smoking those funny cigarettes. What happened? 

Not much. 

It's called a tournament. 
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It's not hard to survive this transformation within the 


<iNd 9} club. There is one simple rule that a director needs: if you 
I have te going to be a success as a director you have to be an 
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meaning an advantage tor him) will harrass you at every 
tournament to make a change. (Several years ago, a 
director in Sacramento was convinced by a player in a 
weekend tournament that there was a better way to do the 
Pairings in the last round. This was after the pairings were 
posted. The director changed them. For the next four 
years, that player, and several others, spent the first 
fifteen minutes of the last round arguing with whomever 
was directing in an attempt to change the pairings, no 
matter which director or what pairing.) Set your rules and 
stick to them. 


RULE TWO: 
Refer to Rule One. 


RULE THREE: 
When in doubt about Rule Two, refer to Rule One. 


x x % % +s 


Club Tournaments are usually quite a breeze, if you 
keep them simple. Adjourned games are most often played 
off at someone's home between rounds. The players are 
relaxed and friendly. Disputes are rare. 

Most of the players really are your friends. You will 
be on the "wrong" side of the Director's table, until you 
convince them that you are running the tournament. If you 
stick to the the guidelines in the last article and the ideas 
in this article, directing is a lot more fun than trying to 
save a lost position. 
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Americanism in Chess | et 


Pillsbury | 


copyright R.E. Fauber 


As the blood-red sun of the 20th century began to 
peep its harsh rays above the horizon, the United States of 
America was making itself felt as a power around the 
world politically, economically, and culturally. Theodore 
Roosevelt proclaimed the Spanish-American conflict "a 
bully war." It was a shame Rossini was not around to write 
an opera about it. Recent research in the Spanish archives 
indicates that the Spanish may deliberately have provoked 
the fight over Cuba because they knew the army would 
lose. Had the government yielded to diplomatic pressure 
and liberated Cuba, the army would have felt its honor 
betrayed and ousted the government instead of fighting 
Americans. As it was, the Spanish armed forces were 
whipped all over the world and honor was served. 

In London Henry James' novels were finding an aud- 
lence. The puckishly atonal Charles Ives was producing 
musical compositions while building a fortune in the insur- 
ance business. John Phillip Sousa's rousing marches set 
feet in motion around the globe. 

With broad shouldered ebullience and boundless con- 
fidence the United States proclaimed itself the new kid on 
the block and the big one too. America even imade its 
might felt in international chess circles. 

Harry Nelson Pillsbury was the first American since 
Morphy to make himself an international force. Born in 
Somerville, Massachusetts, on December 5, 1872, Pillsbury 
did not learn the moves until he was 16. Still, he made 
rapid progress in the Boston chess circles where Charles 
Burille and John Brory were forces. In 1893 he conducted 
the chess automaton "Ajeeb". In 1894 he won the New 
York tournament, and this gained him the backing to send 
him to England for the great Hasting tournament in 1895. 

Hastings gathered the greats as few other tourna- 
ments have. Lasker was there to show the world that his 
winning the world championship was no fluke. Steinitz was 
there to demonstrate he was still a force. There were 
world championship claimants Chigorin, Gunsberg, and 
Tarrasch. And there were rising stars whose names would 
glimmer over the next two decades: David Janowski, Carl 
Schlecher, Richard Teichmann, and Jacques Mieses. 

In this galaxy of greatness it was easy to overlook the 
dapperly dressed American with the penchant for cigars. 
One of the organizers did notice that Pillsbury had been 
installed in one of the not best hotels and suggested more 
lively lodgings. Pillsbury declined, "I want to be quiet. | 
intend to win this tournament." 

In the first round, Chigorin seemed to demonstrate 
that Pillsbury was only blowing smoke rings by dispatching 
him in a trappy King's Gambit Declined. Although he also 
lost to Schlechter and Lasker, Pillsbury began rolling in the 
middle stages with nine straight victories. In the final 
round he played a supburb ending against Gunsberg to notch 
first at 16% ahead of Chigorin's 16. 
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Queen's Gambit Declined; H. Pillsbury--S. Tarrasch; 
l.d4d5 2. ch e6 3. Nc3 Nf6 4.Bg5 Be7 5. Nf3 Nbd7 ¢. 
Rcl 0-0 7.e3b6 8. cd ed 9. Bd3 Bb7 10. 0-0c5 1]. Rel? 

This is really not to the point, and Il. Ne5 directly 
deserved preference. Pillsbury was one of the leaders jy 
transforming the Queen's Gambit into an attacking opening 
for White by producing a Stonewall! formation where | 
White's QB is already outside the pawn wall. 

Il. ...c4 12. Bbl a6 13. Ne5 b5 14. £4 Re& 45 
Qf3 Nf8 16. Ne2 Ne4 17. Be7 Re7 18. Be4 de 19, Qe3 f6 
20. Ng4 Kh&8 21. £5 Qd7 22. Rfl Rd8. | 

Black has sought safety in exchanges while White ha 
spent two attacking tempi with his KR. Black Ought to 
prepare for the general Q-side advance by 23. ., .Rci, 
Instead he returns the compliment by wasting a few tempi 
himself. This is not flawless chess but a real Struggle in 
which the beauty will only gradually einerge from a | 
smudged canvas. 

23. R£4 Qd6 24. Qh4 Rde8. 

Now White ought to clear the way for a pawn storm 
to open targets for attack. 25. Nf2 Bd5 26. g4 hé6 27, Q3 
b4 28. h4 is the most efficient continuation. 

25. Nc3? Bd5 26. Nf2 Qc6 27. Rfl b4 28. Ne2 Qal 
29 Ng4! 

Matters have gotten a little more exciting than White 
wants. He has to interpolate the threat of 30. Nf6 gf 31, | 
Qf6 Rg7 32. Rg4 Qd7 33. Nf4, 

29. ...Nd7 30. R4f2! 
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Another hair-breadth resource to avert 30. ...Qa2 
31, Nf4 Bf7 32. Ng6 Bg6 33. fg h6 34. Nh6 gh 35. Qhé 
Kg8 36. Rf5. A side-branch is 33. ...Nf8 34. Nf6 gf 35. 
af6é Kg8 36. Rf7. Threats are flying all over the board. 

30. .. Kg8 31. Nel c3. 

Danger creeps in on little pawn's feet. Black is 
getting a big edge on the Q-side, and this situation has 
aptly been compared to a Western movie thriller in which 
help arrives just in the nick of time. 

32. b3 Qc6 33. h3 a5 34. Nh2 a4 35. g4 ab 36. ab 
Ras?! 

Most coinmentators prefer the prophylactic 36. 
h6--Nf8--h7 to preserve a Black advantage. Now the guys 
in the white hats win. 

37. g5 Ra3 38. Ng4 Bb3. 

A thrilling possibility is 38. ...Rb3 39. Nb3 Bb3 40. 
Re2Kh8 41. gf gf 42. Ned! Ned 43. de c2 44. e6. 

39. Rg2! Kh8 40. gf gf 41. Nb3 Rb3 42. Nh6 Rg7 43. 
Re7 Kg7 44. Qg3! Khé. 





Since 44, 


.. Kf3 45. Qg8 Ke7 46. Qb3 is unhealthy. 
Now White springs a glorious quiet move. While Black's 
pieces were rustling pawns over in the gulch, White got set 
to mate back at the ranch. 

45. KhLl! Qd5 46. Rgl Qf5 47. Qh4 Qhd5 48. QF4 Qgs 
49, Rg5 fg 50. Qd6 Kh5 51. Qd7 c2 52. Qh7 mate. 


| The final round saw Pillsbury in first by only half a 
point at 15%. Chigorin followed at 15 and Lasker had 14%. 
A win by any of them might garner at least a piece of first. 
In the event all three won--Lasker quickly, Chigorin slowly, 
and Pillsbury beautifully. 

Queen's Gambit Declined; H. Pillsbury--I. Gunsberg: 
l.d4d5 2.c4c6 3.e3 g6 4. Nc3 Bg7 5. Nf3 Nf6 6. Bd3 
0-0 7. Ne5 dc 8. Bc4 Nd5 9. £4 Be6 10. Qb3 bd Il. Bdd 
Bdd 12. Nd5 Qd5 13. Qd5cd 14. Nd3. 

The knight must save itself, for the blocked position 
bodes ill for the bishops. Pillsbury's mode of establishing 
the middle game leaves little chance of loss and the possi- 
Dility of using C) as an advanced outpost. 

14. ...Nd7 15. Bd2 Rfc8 16. Ke2 e6. 
| Black has a problem in that 16. ...Rc2 17. Rfcl 
Rac8 18. Rc2 Rc2 19. Nc5 seems to cost the exchange. 

17. Rhcl Bf8 18. Rc&8 Rc& 19. Rcl Rel 20. Bcl Bd6 
tl. Bd2 Kf£8 22. Bb4 Ke7 23. Bc5 a6? 


4l 


Here Lasker insists that 23. .. ea» "would have 
reduced White's chance to win to zero." 

24. b4 £6 25. g4 Bc5? 

Again Lasker fumes (with his cigars, what else?) that 
250- «at sINCI Zoe ue Bes ts level, 

26. bc Nb8. 

Lasker is chewing on his cigar: 
26s) imix, Scamlick ! 


"What's wrong with 





27. £5! g5 28. Nb4 a5 29. c6é Kd6é 30. fe Nc6 31. 
Nc6 Kc6 32. e4! 

Ginsberg must have missed this little fillip. The 
united passed pawns paralyze Black's king and transform 
his pawns into a form of buffet lunch: 32. ...Kd6 33. ed 
Ke7 34. Ke3 Kd6 35. Ke4 Ke7 36. Kf5 b4 37. d6 wins. 

32. ...de 33. d5 Kd6 34. Ke3 b4 35. Ke4 a4 36. 
Kd4. 

One tempo tells the tale again. 

36. ..-h5 37. gha3 38. Kc4 £5 30. h6 £4 40. h7 | - 
0 

Pillsbury remained among the strongest in a five year 
period when Lasker was determined to prove that he was 
the strongest of the strong. He only came third at St. 
Petersburg 1895-1896 (a tournament where three out of the 
four combatants resided in the United States), but he beat 
Lasker in their individual games by 3%-2%. Steinitz, his 
long time idol, squashed him 4-1 to provide Lasker the 
tournament victory. In the summer of 1896, he caine third 
behind Lasker and Geza Maroczy with 12-6 at Nure:nberg. 
Again he dealt Lasker a fierce blow in their individual 


French Defense; H. Pillsbury--E. Lasker: 1. e4 e6 2. 
d4d5 3. Nc3 Nf6 4. e5 Nfd7 5. £4 c5 6. dc Nc6 7. a3 
Nc). 

Opening theorists now support 7. ...Bc5 and (I) 8. 
b4 Bd7 or (II) 8. Qg4 g6 9. Nf3 a5 or (III) 8. Qg4 0-0 9. 
Nf3 Nd4& 10 Bd3 £5 when Black has time to build an 
initiative on the queenside while White's kingside play is 
slow to develop. 

8. b4 Nd7 9. Bd3 a5 10. b5 Ncb& IL1. Nf3 Ncd 12. 
Be3 Nbd7 13. 0-0 g6 14. Ne2 Be7 15. Qel Nb6 16. Nfd4 
Bd7 17. Qf2 Nba4 18. Rbli h5. 

Blacks position is miserably cramped, but its total 
destruction requires a high flight of creative imagination. 

19. b6! Nd3 20. cd Ba3? 

[t is very hard to think of anything constructive for 
slack here since 20. ...Nb6 leaves White the happy choice 
between the prosaic 21. Ne6 and 21. f)5. 


Continued... 
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21. £5! gf 22. Nf4 h4 

There is very little help available for Black's king. If 
22. ...K£8 23. Nd5 ed 24. Nf5 BE5 25. Qf5 Qe7 26. Bg5. 

23. Ral Be7 24. Ra4 Ba4 25. Nfe6 fe 26..Ne6 Bd7. 

The pretty win is 26. ...Qc8 26. Qf5 Qc6 28. Bgd 
Qbé 29. d4! Qb4 30. Qf7 Kd7 31. Be7 Qe7 32. Nc5 Kd8 
33. Nb7 Kd7 34, Nc5 Kd8 35. Qd5 Kc7 36. Qb7. 

26. ...Bd7 27. Nd& Rd& 28. Bc5 Rc& 29. Be7 Ke7 
30. Qe3 Rc6 31. Qg5 Kf8 32. Rcl Rel 33. Qcl and | - 0 in 
a, 

Pillsbury elicited the grudging admiration of the 
Czech, Richard Reti, who did not adinire what he per- 
ceived to be Pillsoury's underlying philosophy and that of 
"Americanism"---the consuming desire to conquer by con- 
fidence in raw power. In 1922 Reti looked back on 
Pillsbury and contrasted him with the "typical" European 
grandmaster: ". .. such is the strength and weakness of 
the European thinker and plodder, that he always strives 
after the impossible. An American is steady and turns 
what is possible to account.... To the European mind has 
undoubtedly belonged the past; possibly the Americans 
belong to the present and the future." 

"Pillsbury in his play was a true American. His 
games free from all plodding depth of thought and simple 
in their scheme, show astonishingly big line in their under- 
takings and have a refreshing effect upon the onlooker 
through the energy in their execution." 

Was there really an American style in chess? Did we 
really spring from New World soil broad-shouldered and full 
of indomitable confidence? A quarter century later 
Reuben Fine would play like Pillsbury--big games with 
sharp variations, but Reti did not understand the individu- 
ality, the cultural plurality of Americans. Isaac Kashdan 
played his own game as did Arthur Bisguier, Larry Evans, 
and Robert Byrne. The latter three lacked the talent to 
make an indelible imprint on chess, while Robert J. Fischer 
was Content with setting difficult problems for his oppo- 
nent. There is too much size and diversity to the United 
States and Canada to allow for an "Ainerican" style. We 
span a continent which has offered us room for individual- 
ity. Yet in politics and econornics we still yearn for the 
Dig, Clean lines which Pillsoury showed us. 


Pillsbury's career kept him in the Spotlight until 1999. 
Walter Shipman, the New York attorney and IM, did exten- 
Sive research to indicate that Pillsbury contracted Syphilis 
at St. Petersburg 1895-1896, and this began to Sap his 
strength after 1900--ultimately causing his death in 1906. 

At Vienna, 1898, he was still able to stay with the 
best, playing 40 games and ending tied with Tarrasch at the 
top. The organizers decreed a play-off match, which 
Pillsbury lost, but he still had this crusher in him. 

Ruy Lopez; H. Pillsbury--S. Tarrasch: 1. e4 e5 7. 
Nf3 Nc6 3. Bb5 a6 4. Ba4 Nf6 5. 0-0 Ne4 6. d& b5 7: 
Bb3 d5 8. a4 b4. 

Schlechter had already shown that 8. ...Nd4 was the 
way to travel. 

9. a5 Nd4 10. Nd4 ed Il. Qd4 c6 12. Nd2 Ng5 13, 
Bat Bd7 14. Rel Ne6 15. Nf£3 Be7 16. Qg4 0-0 17. Nes 
Qc7 18. Bf4. 

Here ECO (Vol. C. 1982, p. 378 n. 38) gives a charm- 
ing Korchnoi note which says "18. Nf4+?" Well, if you can't 
figure it out, Vik, we should not presume. I like White. No 
question marks. 

18. ...Bd6 19. Bg3 £5 20. Qdl! Nc5 21. Nd7 Qd7. 
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22. Qd5 cd 23. Bd7 Bg3 24. Bc6 Bd6é 25. Bd5 Kh8 
26. Ba& Ra& 27. Radi Bf8 28. Rd4 g6 29. Redl Nb7 30. 
Rd7 Rb& 31. Rildd 

Had Black taken by 30. ...Na5, 31. Rc7 would have 
stranded the little beggar. Life is not a Bolshoi Ballet for 
the owner of the minor pieces. 

31. ..-Kg8 32. Kfl Nc5 33. Ra7 Rc8& 34. g3 Bg7 35. 
b3 BE8 36. h4 Rc6 37. Rd& Rf6 38. Rb& £4 39. Rb6 RF5 
40. g4 Rdd. 

It appears that Black has a nice little blockade going, 
but Pillsbury stops it. 

41. Kg2 Rd4. 

No better is 41. ...Rd2 42. Rb& Rc2 43. Ra&., 

42. Rb& Rd7 43. Rd7 Nd7 44. Rb7 Nc5 45. Rb4 Bd6é 
46. Rb6 Be7 47. b4 Na4 48. Ra6 Bb4 49. Ra& Kf7 50. a6 | 
-0 

Pillsoury was foremost a player. He garnished, per- 
haps surpassed his tournament winnings, by giving blindfold 
exhibitions. In some he would play blindfold against all 
comers while contesting a hand of whist simultaneously. 
His best results came at 16 boards, but he climbed to 22 
ganes In Moscow in 1902. Neither did Pillsbury stint to be 
the raconteur. George Koltanowski may well envy the ease 
with which he entertained his audience between rnoves. 
Later, when Alexander Alekhine worked the world blindfold 
simultaneous to a record 32 at Pasadena, the old-tiiners 
said that Pillsbury was a more impressive performer at 16. 
He recited word lists backwards and forwards and would 
repeat ther the next day. He was a phenomenon as much 
as he was a chess artist. Players on both sides of the 
Atlantic admired his demonstrations and loved his games. 

Pillsbury's blindfold magic shines in this encounter 
with a talented but not quite first class player. 

Allgaier Gambit; H. Pillsbury--C.S. Howell (1900): 1. 
e+ed 2. Nc3 Nc6 3. £4 ef?! 4. Nf3 g5 5.h4 g4 6. Ngd 
h6 7. Nf7 Kf7 8. d4d5 9. Bf4 Bg7. 

An inaccuracy since the king wants that square. Bet- 
ter is ...Nf6 followed by Kg7 Be7. 

10. Be3 Bf6 IL1. g3 de. 


Now he feels safe, but soon he'll feel sorry for 
opening a good diagonal for the White KB. 

12. Bc4 Kg7 13. 0-0 Bd4. 

Greed kills. 13. ...Nge7 to support the maneuver 
.. Bf5--Qd7 seems the most stubborn. On 13....Nd4 14. 
Rf6 Nf3 15. R£3 Qdi 16. Rdl ef 17. Bd4 wraps things up. 

14. Rf7 Kg6 15. h5! Kh5 16. Rg7! 

The king is in the bag as 16. ...Be3 17. Kg2 Qdl 18. 
Bf7 mates. 

16. ...Ne5 17. Bd4 Ng6 18. Kg2 Rh7 19. Qhl Nh4 
20. Qh4 Qh4 21. Bf7 1-0 


Bridesmaid Revisited 


Pillsbury continued to score well but never quite 
achieved the clear top rung. It is a great loss in the history 
of chess that he never contested a championship match 
with Lasker. Whenever they met, they played uncormpro- 
Mising chess. In tournaments, however, Lasker remained 
supreine. Pillsbury had to settle for a tie 2nd-4th at 
London, 1899 and a 2nd at Paris, 1900--each time behind 
Lasker. He did tie for first with Schlechter at Munich, 
1900. Hanover, 1902, found him 2nd again, and Lasker was 
hot his excuse. 

re married a very respectable young lady in 1901 and 
tried to surround her in circuinstances of ease, which led to 
ad inore furious blindfold schedule. His disease, however, 
began acting up again. At Canbridge Springs, 1994, he 
plummeted to eighth place. By 1906 he was in a sanitarium 
Where he atteinpted suicide on a pair of occasions and died 
In June. The sunny personality, the vigorous cness were 
Cloaked in death too soon. 
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Pillsbury had one last triumph. At Cambridge Springs 
he avenged his brilliant loss to Lasker at St. Petersburg 
1895-6. For eight years he had been using W.E. Napier to 
test his improvement in play. Finally he got his chance to 
face Lasker again in that previously ill-fated variation. 

Queen's Gambit Declined; H. Pillsbury--E. Lasker: 
l.d4d5 2.c4he6 3. Nc3 Nf6 4 Nf3c5 5. Bg5cd 6. Qd4 
Ncé. 

Here the books consider 6. 
may still get equality. 

7. Bf6! gf 

This was Pillsoury's improvement. If 7. ...Nd4 8. 
Bd8 Nc2 9. Kd2 and White has all the fun. 

8. Qh4 dc 9. Rdl Bd7 10. e3 Ne5? 

As the game progressed, Pillsbury enjoyed an occa- 
sional chuckle with his confrere Napier. After 9. ...Bd7 
he confided, "de's found soinething you never played 
against me." On the lO0th Euwe considered that 10... .Be7 
gave equality because the two bishops compensated for the 
raddled pawn structure. The bishops may have the future, 
but I would still prefer White's play against the pawns. 

Ll. Ned fe 12. Qc4 Qb6 13. Be2 Qb2. 

Responding to news of Pillsbury's death in 1906 
Lasker described him as "lovable". Maybe Lasker played 
this nove to show how much he loved him. Certainly 13. 
- + -Bc6 and a following ...Qb4 tempt an ending in which 
the bishops get their future. 

14. 0-O Rc8 15. Qd3 Rc7 16. Ne4 Be7 17. Nd6 Kf8. 

The cute point was 17. ...Bd6 18. O06 Oc3s [9; 
Bb5! 

18. Nc4 Qb5 19. £4 ef? 


What has happened to Lasker's defensive technique? 
19. ...e4 was propitiatory but necessary. Thing now get 
nasty since 20. Qd4 Rg8 21. Qf4. 

20. Qd4 £6 21. Qf4 Qc5 22. Ne5 Be& 23. Ng4 £5 24. 
Qh6 Kf7 25. Bc4! 

Involving a small cheapo 25. ...Qc4 26. Ne5. 

25. «- -RC6 26. RF5 Qf 27. REI Ofl 28. K£P Bd7 
29. Qh5 Kg8 30. Ne5 1-0. 

Before bidding fairwell to Pillsbury, let us take one 
more look at how he could transform sunny combination 
into clean win. 

Queen's Gambit; H. Pillsbury--I. Gunsberg (Monte 
Carlo, 1902): 1. d4d5 2.c4dc 3. Nf3c5 4.e3cd 5. 
Bc4 e6 6. ed Nf6 7. 0-0 Be7 8. Qe2 Nbd7 9. Nc3 Nb6 10. 
Bb3 Nbd5 11. Bg5 0-0 12. Ne5 Nc3 13. bc Nd5 14. Bd2. 

Black has presented White with a dominating center, 
and his QB needs air. 

14. ...Bf6 15. £426 16. Rf3 Bg7 17. Rafl £6. 

This is not a happy continuation but consider 17. 
»» D6 18, £5. 

18. Nd3 bé 19. £5 gf 20. Rh3 Rf7 21. Qhd BEB. 


. « -Be7 siinpler, but Black 


Continued on p. 50 











Tournament Results 


GOLDEN BEAR OPEN 
Berkeley, July 2-4, 1983 


OPEN: Ist/2d: Victor Baja, Alan Pollard; 3d/5th: David 
Levin, Jeremy Silman, David Strauss. 

EXPERT: Ist/2d: Robert Ash, Alan Kobernat, Sean 
Ramsey. 

A's: Ist/2d: Solbans Gao-ay, Mark Watson; 3d: Karen 
Street. 


B's: Ist: Wade Oldson; 2d: Arturs Elevans; 3d: Ken Halligan. 
C's: Ist: Greg Wills; 2d: George Schumer; 3d: Nick Casares. 
D/e/Ur: Ist: Victor Venus; 2d/3d: Steve Gaon, Mark 
Shephenson. 


KKK KKKKKKKKKK KK 


18TH ANNUAL SANTA CLARA COUNTY OPEN 
San Jose, July 2-4, 1983 


MASTERS: Ist/2d: Peter Biyiasas, Elliot Winslow; 3d/4th: 
Nick DeFirmian, Harry Radke; 5th: Craig Madsen; 6th/9th: 
Gabriel Sanchez, Rickard Koepcke, Thomas Dorsch, Renard 
Anderson. 

EXPERTS: Ist: Ruth Haring; 2d/6th: Alan Wada, Steven 
Jacobi, Albert Chao, Kevin Binkley, David Levy. 

A's: Ist/2d: Mike Janniro, James Jorasch; 3d/4th: Charles 
Wolff, Michael Elliot; 5th/9th: Neil Regan, David Landers, 
Michael Pace, Daniel Brown, Gary Driscoll. 

B's: lst: John Dimick; 2d/4th: Ivan Nikolic, Kevin McLeod, 
Ken Seehof; 5th/7th: Curtis Yettick, Teri Lagier, Jeff 
Mallett. 

C's: Ist/3d: Terry McKiernan, Todd Rawlings, Brian Kiehm; 
4th/6th: Michael Vasquez, Joseph Purvis, Leland Chilton. 
Dis: Ist: Alex Vancura; 2d/3d: Ziv Yotam, Michael 
Feierberg; 4th: Andrew George. 

UNRATED: Ist: Roman Dizon; 2d: Ralph Padilla; 3d Olaf 
Vancura; 4th/5th: Mark Ruolo, John Lam. 


KKK KKK KKK KKKKKK 


CALCHESS TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 
Sunnyvale, July 30-31, 1983. 


PREMIER DIVISION: 

TEAM PRIZES: LERA CC, 4 match points, 14 game points; 
HAYWARD CC, 3 match points, 10.5 game _ points; 
BERKELEY CC, 2 match points, 7 game points. 

BOARD PRIZES: Best Board 1: David Levin, LERA; Board 
2: Gabriel Sanchez, LERA; Board 3, Kenny Fong; Board 4, 
David Abramson. 

RESERVE DIVISION: 

TEAM PRIZES: BULLETIN CC, 2 match points, 7.5 game 
points; FREMONT CC, 1 match point, 6 game points; 
RAMBLING ROGUES, 0 match point, 3 game points. 
BOARD PRIZES: Best Board 1: Stuart Thorsby, Fremont 
CC; Board 2: Alan Kobernat, Bulletin CC; Board 3: David 
Davis, Rambling Rogues; Board 4: Tom Patrias, Bulletin 
CC and Nick Casares, Rambling Rogues. 


1983 LERA LABOR DAY CLASS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sunnyvale, September 3-5, 1983 


OPEN: Ist/3d: Richard Lobo, Jeremy Silman, James 
MacFarland. 
EXPERT: Ist: Kenny Fong; 2d/5th: Robert Sferra, Steve 


Levine, William Briggs, Michael Ogush. 

A's: lst: Mike Janniro; 2d Carlos Benitez; 3d/5th: Dave 
Cater, Paul Liebhaber, Raymond Kratohvil. 

B's: Ist: Colin Hurt; 2d Rodolfo Yambao; 3d/5th: Manolito 
Datuin, Stewart Spada, Craig Flores. 

Cis: lst: Thomas Cornelius; 2d/5th: Antone Estaban, 
Leonard Mitchell, Mark Trobmley, Kenneth Yao. 
D-UNRATED: lst: Perry Bautista; 2d/4th: Pedro N. Viray, 
Danilo S. Patricio, Andrew D. George. 

BRILLIANCY PRIZES: 

MASTER: Jeremy Silman; EXPERT: Kenny Fong; A: Dan 
McDaniel; B: Daniel Brown; C: Tom Cornelius; D/Ur: Roy 
Gray. =a 
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SAN JOSE STATE UNIVERSITY ANNUAL 
San Jose, September 3-5, 1983 


MASTERS: Ist/2d: Alan Pollard, Craig Mar; 3d/4th: David 
Blohm, Loal Davis; 5th: Elliot Winslow; 6th/8th: Renard 
Anderson, Jose Escoto, John Bidwell. 

EXPERT: Eleuterio Alsasua, Mike Splane, Gjon Feinstein; 
4th: Fredric Dutter; 5th/6th: Donald Urquhart, Jerry Walls. 
A's: Ist/3d: Thomas Stevens, Gary Eubanks, Michael Pace; 
4th: Paul Metz; 5th: Daniel Finucane; 6th/7th: Rick 
Shepard, Peter Swinarski. 


B's: Ist/3d: Curtis Yettick, Gregory Armstrong, Walter 
Lesquillier; 4th/6th: James O'Gallagher, Steve Cady, Kevin 
McLeod. 

C's: Roy Amir; 2d/7th: Ting Want, Terry McKiernan, Peter 
Rondiak, Eric Dick, Joseph Purvis, Brian Kiehm. 
DUNRATED: lst: John Lam; 2d Gary Tom; 3d/5th: 
Theodore Lam, Todd Morimoto, Olaf Vancura; 6th/8th: 
Alex Vancura, David Shieh, Jay Richwood; 9th/11th: Mark 
Roulo, Morris Kleinschmidt, Robert Huguenor. 
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Stamer Memorial 


py K. Michael Goodall 


A star-studded field once again graced the annual 
arthur B. Stamer Memorial Chess Tournament at the 
vechanics' Institute Chess Club June 17-19, 1983. Inter- 
rational Master Nick deFirmian and FIDE Master Jeremy 
siiman shared first place honors with 4% points each. They 
finished ahead of International Grandmaster Peter Biyiasis, 
the CalChess State Champion, FIDE Master Elliott Winslow 
and six other masters and experts who posted 4-1 scores. 
A total of 71 players participated in this old fashioned 
"open" where everyone plays in one section. 

The tournament honors Arthur Stamer, the beloved 
chess room director at the Mechanics' Institute Chess Club 
from the late 40's till his death in the early 60's. Arthur 
was one of the strongest players in San Francisco from the 
turn of the century until well into the 30's. He won the 
Championship of the Mechanic's Institute in 1905 (the 1905 
equivelent of the "Bagby") and continued to represent the 
West's only big city chess club for many years. He made a 
career at the San Francisco Post Office, and by the time 
he retired he had risen to the position of Assistant Super- 
intendant of Mails. His good sense and good humor made 
the MICC a pleasant place to play chess in the 50's, when 
the club was still the center of Northern California chess. 
At that time the USCF had about 3,000 tnembers and 
weekend Swisses were rare. Suits and ties were still de 
rigeur at the club, and such giants as Bill Addison, Charles 
Bagby, Carroll Capps, Henry Gross and Guthrie McClain 
held sway. Arthur died with a solid gold reputation of a 
friendly though tough cornpetitor and perfect gentleman. 
No one better personified the dignity and strength of 
Northern California chess since St. Amant arrived with tne 
Gold Rush. 

There are several pictures of Starmer on the walls of 
the club, along with those of other chess greats. The club 
is part of the Mechanics' Institute Library, a private merm- 
bership library which occupies the second and third floors 
of the building. Anyone is welcome to visit the club once 
or twice, though membership is required for continued use. 
Of the 6,000 or so library members, about 300 use the club, 
which is open every day. Those planning to visit the club 
should do so in the early afternoon, since a guard prevents 
non-members from entering after business hours. Potential 
members should call the club director, Wax Wilkerson (415- 
421-2258), who will be happy to provide details on a return 
call, 


STAMER MEMORIAL PRIZEWINNERS 


Nick deFirmian Oakland 1s > a 2 535000 
Jeremy Silman San Francisco 4% Mice 350.00 
Victor Baja San Francisco 4 3 - 6 58. 33 
Peter Biyiasas Morgan Hill 4 3 - 6 58. 33 
Aaron Sterns El Cerrito “+ 3 - 6 58. 33 
Elliott Winslow Oakland 4 3 - 6 58. 33 
Anthony Higuera San Francisco 4 Expert 58 . 33 
Scott Laird San Rafael 4 Expert 58. 33 
Dan Van Riper San Francisco 4 Expert aor 
Jerry Walls Berkeley 4 Expert 58 . 33 
Mark Paetz Berkeley 32 . Best A, 125580 
Will Delany Richmond 3 Best B- 100.00 
John Brand San Rafael 3 Best C 37.50 
Rudolph Pahl San Francisco 3 Best C 37 «D0 


Combinations Made and Missed 


By Val Zemitis 


J. Hampton 





T. Ashley 


Black's last move was 26. ... Ng4. Ashley now executes a 
neat winning combination: 27. Rf7: Qf7: 28. Rfl Qe7 29 
Qg7:+! with mate to follow. 


J. Manning 





M. Buckley 


Position after 36. ab4. 

In the heat of the battle J. Manning overlooks mate in 
three! 

36. ... Rdl+ 37. Kh2 Be5d+ 38. g3 Rf2: mate. In the game 
Black played 36. ... Rel+ and eventually lost. 








The Other Side 


Meetings, etc. 


by HAROLD J. WINSTON 
Policy Board Member- 
at-Large, Illinois 


ELECTIONS: Policy Board: Jerry Hankin, So. CA, 
159, Ramona Gordon, No. CA 95, Denis Berry, NJ, 382. 
New Region XI RVP is Ben Nethercot, So. CA. 

TOURNAMENT LIFE: The membership meeting 
voted 19-3 and the Delegates voted overwhelmingly to 
return to the traditional TLA policy: events may receive 2 
full announcements (instead of one full and one abbre- 
viated) and will be listed starting with the L5th of the 
month the magazine is received (implementation will take 
a few months). 

TOURNAMENT FEES PAYMENT: All fees, rating 
fees and Tournament Life fees, will be paid at the same 
time when the rating report is submitted, to make it easier 
for both organizers and the office. 

CHESS EIFE GUIDELINES: The Delegates 
recommended more games, analysis, and coverage of 
American tournaments and less fiction, artwork, and 
photos. 

LISTS: The Delegates voted 23-21 to restore the 
annual rating list to the January issue of Chess Life. Top 
50 lists will appear in each rating supplement and 3 times 
per year in Chess Life. 

BUDGET & US CHAMPIONSHIP: A balanced budget 
was adopted based on recommendations of Treasurer 
Lieberman and the Finance Workshop. The Delegates 
committed $25,000 to be budgeted each year for an annual 
U.S. Championship. An attempt to eliminate most seeding 
into the Championship failed. 

FIDE: The Delegates thanked FIDE President 
Campomanes for his efforts to hold the Korchnoi-Kasparov 
match. The Policy Board named Don Schultz as our new 
FIDE Delegate and nominated Arnold Denker as our new 
Zonal President. The Policy Board also voted to send 
President Tim Redman to the FIDE Congress at Manila. 

US OPEN: The 1984 US Open will be held in Fort 
Worth, TX August 4-12 in a 9 day format. The 1985 US 
Open will be in Florida, either at Jacksonville or Holly- 
wood; the Policy Board will decide at its autumn meeting. 

SCHOLASTIC CHESS: A Sudden Death first time 
control of at least 30 minutes per player may now be used 
in scholastic events limited to 12th grade students and 
under. A motion for cash prizes at the National Scholastic 
championships was defeated. A special Chess Life sub- 
scription rate will be available for school libraries at $10 
per year. 














of the U.S. Open 


CLASSES vs. CATEGORIES: Delegates reinstate - 
Class A to E and Expert as official USCF tits, 
Organizers may still use either classes or Categories j, ; 
Tournament Life. If feasible the letter designation {,, | 
peak rating on USCF labels will be changed to 2 digits, a, | 
21 for a peak rating in 2100's. | 

CLUB DEVELOPMENT: A draft booklet to aid cy 
organizers was circulated by the Club Developmen; 
Committee. USCF hopes to have such a booklet regularly | 
available by January. 

AWARDS: USCF Distinguished Service Awards wer 
given to Arnold Denker, FL, Bill Goichberg, NY, and Va). 
Vandenburg, MI. Isaac Kashdan was named Honorary. 
Chairman of the 1983 US Open. John Rykowski receive; 
the Koltanowski Silver Medal. Eric Schiller and Hal Bogne, 
received Special Service Awards. Edgar McCormick go; 
the top US Open participation award for playing in 31 {jj | 
Opens! The Most Active Committee Award was shared by 
Scholastic Chess and Club Development. i 
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by JEROME HANKEN 
Policy Board Member- 
at-Large, Southern 
California 


| 


| 


Some of you might have noticed that the office ha 
been referring to USCF as "U.S. CHESS". This evoked the 
not inconsiderable wrath of super-delegate Bob Erkes fron 
Maryland. Bob trouped to the microphone with a motion to 
return to the traditional "USCF" (We are officially the) 
United States of America Chess Federation.--ed.). Unfor- 
tunately for Bob, lining up behind him to speak at th 
micorphone were 280 lb. Jerry Hanken, 370 lb. Woody 
Harris, and 330 lb. Ira Lee Riddle. Bob himself weighs in at 
about 350 these days, and while he was sincerely arguing his 
case, the delegates began to titter. In fact, when Ira cam 
to the back of the line to form what I later referred toa 
"The Dance of the Hippos", raucous laughter broke out 
throughout the hall. Poor Bob thought they were laughing at 
his rather serious arguments and left the mike in disgust 
The delegates voted overwhelmingly to allow the office t 
use the promotional name "U.S. CHESS" so people outside 0! 
the USCF would know just who we are. Actually, that was 
about the best moment in the whole delegates' meeting. 

The first Policy Board meeting in Pasadena, whic 
occured on August 10, 1983, prior to the Delegates! Mett- 
ings devoted a good deal of time to discussion of election 
proceedures and specifically to an attempt to find a formu 
for dealing with the fact that the someone must know the 
identity of non-voting Life Voting Members because of re) 
Erkes motion that they be dropped from the rolls if they 
don't vote for three years. (Motion 247 which says 7 
Secretary will make an appropriate notification as to wm 
did not vote. The Secretary will so notify the voters of 
preceedures at the time that the ballots are sent out. ") Its 
not very clear to me and probably not to the rest of th 
Board. This will require future discussion. The next hol 
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da half was taken up by a discussion of the can of worms 
nee by the first nine-round U.S. Open in history, which 
fi take place in Fort Worth next year. The Board had ina 
ve year rather petulantly told Harold Winston that if he 
wuld figure out a way to make a schedule for this format to 
so. Harold tried but it was remarkable that almost no 
5 could agree on the format. Finally the Board decided 
hat the Delegates Meetings would be over the last week- 
end, because otherwise the workshops which prepare 
motions for the delegates' meeting would make little or no 


senses 
Ted Bullockus then gave a pitch for support of the 


Blind Olympiad which was put off until the next Policy 
Board meeting. 

My first meeting as a member of the Policy Board 
came on August 15, 1983. There was a very definite sense 
of "deja vu’ as I sat down next to Bob Karch and Myron 
Liberman. The only unfamiliar face, and of course it was a 


_ yery familiar unfamiliar face, was that of the serious Harold 


Winston opposite me at the table. The delegates had gotten 
through their agenda with time to spare. I was hopeful that 
the Policy Board would do the same; in the end they did so, 
partly due to well-prepared and intelligent scholastic 
notions by Chairman Harry Sabine and USCF Director Al 
lawrence. The Federation authorized a $10 Chess Life 
_ subscription rate to school libraries, and a correction of the 
iptions proceedure for national tournaments, which partic- 
larly applied to scholastic tournaments, which passed. A 
motion to reserve the concept of regional scholastic tourn- 
aments Was approved by the Board. The USCF will now mail 
wit a biannual scholastic news letter to school coaches and 
ty sponsors Known to be interested in scholastic champion- 
hips) Two volumes of "Pawn and Queen and In Between", 
that fine little booklet invented by Executive Director 
Dullea will be ready for experimental use in selected schools 
itis fall. The scholastic committee will be working on 
io to prepare for scholastic tournaments. Another 
iw innovation is that there will be separate sections for 
| te primary championship in the national elementary school 
championship with a separate title awarded for both team 
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After completion of the scholastic motions, the Board 
acted on a report from Don Schultz, the present member of 
the FIDE Executive Board. The Board appointed Don 
Schultz to the post of FIDE Delegate for the Manilla 
meeting which will take place in October. With the 
understanding that Kolty intends to resign as FIDE Zonal 
Vice-President, the Policy Board supported the candicacy of 
Arnold Denker as the new Zonal President. Also the Board 
recommended the selection of Eric Schiller and George 
"Bill" Church as counselors to the FIDE delegation in 
Manila. President Redman was named to the FIDE delega- 
tion for Manila and to the FIDE Rules Commission. It is 
clear that the Board intends for his expenses to be paid. 
This was the only FIDE motion that did not pass unanimous- 
ly, as of course Redman abstained. Harold Winston also 
abstained. I probably should have. The next day we dealt 
with promotional memberships which were continued, we 
awarded the National Elementary to Syracuse, the National 
Junior High to Southern Arizona, and the National High 
School Individual to Mr. Tierney. The Scholastic Committee 
recommended that no team awards be given of any kind at 
this event. 

The Board then took up the question of the commit- 
ment made by the Western Chess Group for the match which 
did not take place. The Board decided to honor its full 
commitment of $7,500 and one-quarter of the profits of the 
U.S. Open to this group, toward the considerable expenses 
incurred with the match not taking place (estimates were 
between $35,000 and $45,000). The Board also very 
generously agreed to allow the expenses which were guaran- 
teed by the Western Chess Group for Grandmaster Korchnoi 
playing in the U.S. Open, up to $1,500, to be paid out of the 
U.S. Open budget. It seems to me that the logic of this was 
quite sound. Many people came to Pasadena to play the U.S. 
Open and also to see a match between two great players. 
Inducing Korchnoi to play in the U.S. Open allowed them to 
see at least one of these great players in action. As most of 
you know, he didn't disappoint anyone, playing brilliantly and 
tying for first with Christiansen. (He would have won on 
tie-break were it not for the present system of co- 
champions when there are two tied.) 


Continued on p. 350 
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LIQUIDATION FASCINATION 


by Michael Fitzgerald 


Sometimes total liquidation is the quickest way to 
win; sometimes it's the only way to win. The following 
position is Lombardy-Fischer USA Championship 1960-1961; 


4 
Grever 
4 


"Uy 
YU 





Fischer, in his annotations, admits that Black's win- 
ning chances from the diagrammed position are 
problematic. Problematic is how chessplayers describe 
winning chances in positions they can't win from. 
Lombardy, however makes things less problematic: 

30. Rel? Rc3+! 

"Swapping everything lead to a won king and pawn 
ending." 

31. bc Re5+ 32. Kd2 Rel 33. Kel Kd5 

The ending is won because Fischer can generate an 
outside passed a-pawn. 

34, Kd2 Kc4 35. h5 b6 36. Kc2 g5 37. h6 £4 38. g4 
ad 39. ba ba 40. Kb2 a4 41. Ka3 Kc3 42. Ka4 Kd4 42. 
Kb4 Ke3 0-1 

The strategy of the minority attack is to create a 
bakward or isolated pawn and attack it. Below, in 
Sofrevski-Ajanski, Plovdiv 1973, Black is attacking White's 
queen's side with 27... .a7-a5. 
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This example is made humorous by the Conditio,) 
under which Black is Carrying out his attack, namely af 
rather unusual amount of stress on the back rank, Ip truti 
Sofrevski is in control. He is just waiting for his oppones 
to achieve his stratigic objective since Black's 3 
objective wins for White--after total liquidation, 

28. Rbl ab 29. Rb4! Rb4 30. Qf8+! QF8 31, RE 
Kf8 32. ab Ke7 33. Kg2 Kd6 34. Kf3 £6 35. e4 Ke} 1 
ed5 Kd5 37. Kf4 g6 38. g4 h6 39. h4 Kc6 40. Keh Kb5 4) 
Kd4 Kb4 42.h5 g5 43. Ke4 1-0 
| if the previous example illustrated how tota| liquid 
tion can transform a middle game weakness into an end! 
game strength then the next example shows how it td 
transform a middlegame strength into an endgame weal 
ness. The game is Thomas-Spielmann, Carlsbad 1923, 


Strategy 





Spielmann has just played 37... .e3. Of course hei 
a piece down for this pawn. But the White King is exposed: 


not a peachy state for your king to be in against Spielmam, | 


The key is the Black e-pawn. Supported by the heavy 
pieces it's a nettlesome adventurer. But Thomas sees that 
in a king and pawn endgame it's and overextended weak- 
ness. | 

38. Bf7+! Rf7 39. Qf7 Qf7 40. Rf7 Kf7 41. Kg2 Kf 
42. Ki3 Kg5 43. b3 Kf5 44. Ke3 Ke5 45. c4& be 46. bead 
47.a4h6 48.h4 hd 49. Kd3 Kd6 50. Kd4 Kc6 5i.c5 |- 
0, 

But on rare occasions total liquidation is used to 
generate counterplay. This occurs when a_ defender 
perceives that his chances in the king and pawn ending are 


better than his chances in the middlegame. Again, this is 


rare. But it happens. 


Continued... 


BOK RO IKK KKK 


Didn't get your magazine? 
Have a question about membership? 
CHESS VOICE has a new address! 


Post Office Box 160354 
Sacramento, California 95816 


(Send things to Fauber at your own risk.) 
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Liquidation, con't. 
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Kadar-Imecs, Hungary 1973; not an easy game for 
Imecs. In fact, he stands as well now as he ever did. But 
this is still slightly inferior. Capturing White's c5 pawn 
looks iffy because after exchanges the Black queen's side 
pawns will be easy prey to the White king. 

But Imecs has seen that he will have adequate 
counterplay against White's weaknesses after: 


29. ...Bc5! 30. Ne6 Be3+ 31. fe Qdl+ 32. Qdi Rdl+ 
33Kdl fe 34. Kc2 Kf7! 35 Kb3 Kf6 36. Ka4 Ke5 37. Kad 
Ket 38. Kb6 Ke3 39. Kb7 Kd3 40. Kc6e5 41. b4 e4 42. 
b5e3 43. b6 e2 44. b7 el=Q 45. b8=Q Qc3+ 46. Kd7 
Od4+ 47. Qd6 Qd6+ 48. Kd6 Ke3 49. Ke6 Kf2 50. h4 Kg2 
51h % - % 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER, - UP TO. 253 OFF 


Subscribe to "Europe Echecs" and other 
foreign chess journals. For further 
details contact: 


AMBER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
436 Citadel Drive 
Davis, California 95616 


Sidewinder Chesss 


by David Spero 


Elliot Winslow - David Spero, CalChess Masters Open, 
1983. Birmingham Defense: 1. e4 a6 2.d4b)5 3. Nf3 e6 4. 
a4 Bb7 5. Nbd2 b4 6. Bd3 Nf6 7. 0-0 c5 8. dxc5. (White 
reveals his strategy--a quick slaughter and retire to the 
skittles room to study the King's Indian.) 8. ...bxc5 9. e5 
Nd5 10. Ne4 Be7 11. N3 g5? (Too sharp! 11. Bg5 is 
stronger--the sharpest would be .. .f6 12. £6 gf6 13. Nb4 
0-0.) Lll.... Nc6! 12. Qn5?! (12. £4 must be sounder.) 12. 
---Ne5 13. Nh7 g6! 14. Qh6. (14. Qe5 Rh7 15. Nd6é Bdé 
16. Qd6 Qc7 leaves Black a little better.) 14... .Rg8 15. 
Bg5 d6 16. Qh4&? (Why does he call off the attack? Still, 
Black is better anyway. I might add that having one of 
your worst games published is kind of annoying; as I 
discovered when A. Sterns wrote up the joke I lost to him 
in this tournament. So I apologize to Senior Master 
Winslow. Still, the game has points of interest.) 16. 
-- Bgd 17. Qgd Qgd 18. N7g5 Ke7 19. £4 Nd3 20. cd3 
Rgd8! (White threatened 21. Nf7!) 21. Racl f6 22. Nh3 
Rac8 23. g3 Rcl 24. Rcl Rc& 25. Rc&8 Bc8& 26. Nf2 Bd7! 
27. b3. (Now c3 is open to my Knight 2nd King, and b3 is a 
target for the Bishop. The win is trickier after 27. a5.) 27. 
-- £5 28. Nd2e5. (The knights are the peace marchers and 
the Black pawns the Riot Squad.) 29. fe5 de5 30. Nc4 Ke6 
31. Kfl Nc3! (The Knight bids a fond farewell to its 
ancestral home.) 32. Kel Bc6 33. Ndl Ndl 34. Kdl £4! 
35. Ke2 Bd5 36. Nd2 Kf5 37. Kf2 g5 38. Nc4 Bc6 39. 


Nd6+ Ke6 40. Nc4 Kd5 41. Ke2. 
last few moves’ were 
especially White's.) 41. 


(The sealed move. The 
influenced by time _ pressure, 
---Kd4 42. Kd2 Bd5. (Black's 
ideal position. 42. h4 would not have helped. Now Black 
threatens 43, ...e4! 44. d3 Bc4 and wins.) 43. gf4 ef4 44. 
ad g4 45. Ke2 Kc3 46. Resigns. I'm rather proud of the 
technique I showed in this game. 








Goodall Wins CJA Prize 





CalChesser Mike Goodall has Carried on the fine 
Chess Voice tradition by winning the 1983 Chess 
Journalists of America award for human interest story. As 
Part of CV's continuing "Tournament Director's Notebook" 
feature, his "Tournament Director's Fees" column 
(une/July 1982) was judged the best human interest article 
published in a chess magazine during this past year. 


ey wy a wy 


Hanken, con't. 


The Board then heard a very promising bid from Mike 
Goodall! of Northern California for a U.S. Championship and 
Zonal tournament to be held in Berkeley next year. Included 
with this bid of $9,000 in cash by an anonymous Berkeley 
donor. The Board will act on this at the next meeting but it 
appears that, if there are no other equivalent bids, it will be 
favorably acted upon. 

The 1985 U.S. Open will be in Florida, it will be 12 
rounds, and the prize fund will be $20,000. That much is 
Clear. What is not clear is if it will be in Jacksonville in the 
north, Ed Butler's bid, or Hollywood in the south, Arnold 
Denker's bid. After first rate presentations from both 
parties, the Board put off a final decision untill the fall in 
Chicago. 

Actually one of the highlights of the entire two weeks 
was the awards banquet on Saturday, August 13. The Mayor 
of Pasadena was the guest of honor and a special award was 
given to Grandmaster Isaac Kashdan who recently suffered a 
severe stroke and is valiently struggling to recover (and 
doing very well). He was presented with a beautiful plaque 
naming him Honorary Chairman of the 1983 U.S. Open. 
There were tears in his eyes when he accepted this award. 


Pillsbury, con't. 


White now launches a stunning sacrif 


ice which Shoots 


Black out of his shoes, but Black is no rummy chess player, | 
He fights hard and forces White to take it to the ending, 


26. Qf5 Qd7 27. Nd5 Bd5. 


22. Rf5! ef 23. Nf4 Bb7 24. Rg3 B 


Black fares no better with 27. ...Qf 
28. Qd5 Qd5 29. Bd5d Rf8 30. Bh6 B 


g7 25. Rh3 Bis 


> 28. Ne7, 
g7 31. Bg7 Kgl 


32. Rg3 Kh8 33. B£7 R£7 34. Kf2 Rc7 35. Ke2 Rc4 36. Ki} 
b5 37. Re3 Rat 38.d5! Ra2 39.d6 Ra6 40. Reb Ke7 Ii, 
d7 Re6 42. d6é/Q 1-0. 
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H. N. PILLSBURY 





OCT( 
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8-5 
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DECI 
10- 





D la Ver, 


ding, 


Rh3 Bhs; 1-2 Sacramento: Oktoberfest Open (Gordon) ROWE, Dick, (Chico CC) 2520 Alamo Avenue, #B, Chico 
‘8.9 Oakland:3rd Oakland Championship (Mustafa) 95926, (916) 343-2696 
a [5-16 Monterey: Bumbler Bee + Open SIERRA, Francisco & Amada, (San Jose City College 
37 Kgl | Section (Yudacufski) CC/San Jose State CC) 663 Bucher Avenue, Santa 
36. Kd 15 Berkeley: Non-rated Beginners (Lazarus) Clara 95051, (408) 241-1447 
Ke7 41, 15 Berkeley: CalChess Board Meeting STEVENS, Dick (Carson City CC) P.O. Box 1712, Carson 
22-23 Berkeley: How to spend your Reagan City, NV 89701, (702) 883- 6597 
Tax Cut (Lazarus) YOUNG, Doug, (Sacramento CC) 3788 Malibu, Sacramento 
29 Fresno: Fresno Fall Quad (Quarve) 95826 
NOVEMBER YUDACUFSKI, Ted, (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 
11-13 Monterey: Pacific Intercollegiate (Yudacufski) 1308, Monterey 93940, (408) 372-9790 
25-27 Sunnyvale: 17th Annual LERA 
Thanksgiving Class (Hurt) If you are a Director or Organizer and you are not on the 
DECEMBER above list, contact Chess Voice. 
10-11 San Rafael: 4th Annual Xmas | 
E t Marthi aM . 
| ournamen (Marthinsen) pr a R \ 
| ws CO Ld Y 


| 


ccf Northern California Clearinghouse 


J 


[ip Codes: 938-61 


| JOHN A. SUMARES 
74| Pomeroy Ave. 
Santa Clara CA 95051 
(408) 296-5392 


‘ALENDAR 


OCTOBER 


Free but not Easy 


Organinizers 


BOBBIN, Roy, 988 Farris Drive, San Jose 95111, (408)578- 
8067 

GODDALL, K. Michael, 2420 Atherton Street, #6, Berkeley 
94704, (415) 548-9082 

GORDON, Ramona W. & Robert T., 
Sacramento, 95816 (916) 444-3039 

HANSEN, Alfred, 1035 Whitwell Road, Hillsborough 94010, 
(415) 342-1137 

HURT, Jim, (LERA CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale 94088 

LAZARUS, Andy, (ASUC/Superb) 210 Student Union, 
Berkeley 94720, (415) 658-4454 

MARTHINSEN, Art, (Ross Valley CC) 3 Locksley Lane, San 
Rafael 94901 

MAYNTZ, Pat, 151 So. Leigh Avenue, Campbell 95009, 
(408) 371-2290 

MUSTAFA, Mike, 22 Deering Court, Oakland 94601, (415) 
436-3883 

QUARVE, Dave, (Fresno CC) 833 East Home Avenue, 
Fresno 93712, (209) 485-8708 


P.O. Box 160354, 


VA 
— 


A number of organizers waive entry fees for aera N 
women. That does not necessarily mean that they'll be 4 cd 
easy opponents. Here's a nice example from the Nee \ 
Sacramento Championship, May 14, 1983. OA 


Arturs Elevans (1740) - Christine Mitchell (1324): 1. d4 | 
d5 2.c4e6 3. Nc3 Nf6 4. Bg5 Be7 5. Nf3.c5 6. e3 Nc6 | 
7. d&xc5 BxcS 8. c4xd5 c6xd5 9. Bxf6 Qxf6 10. Qxdd 
Bd4 1l. Rcl 0-0 12. Be2 Be6 13. Qb5 Ra8-b8 14. 0-0 
Bxc3 15. Rxc3 Bxa3 16. Rdl a6 17. Qb6 Be6 18. Nd4 
Ne7 19. Nxe6 de6 20. Bc4 Qxf2+ 21. Khl Nc6 22. 
Bxe6+ Kh8 23. Rcl Ne5 24. Rgl Nd3 25. Rc7 Qf6 26. 
Rc4 Nf2++ 
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Places to Play in Northern California 


East Bay 


BERKELEY CHESS CLUB, Friday, 7:30 p.m. to 1:00 a.m., Berkeley YMCA, 


Allston & Milvia, Berléatey. Contact: Alan Glasscoe, (415) 652-5324 | 

SUPERB U.C. BERKELEY CAMPUS CHESS fie, Wednesday (School days ) 
only), 7:00 p.m. to 10:00, Student Union, Bancroft at Telegraph, Berkeley. | 
Contact: Andy Lazarus, (415) 642-751 | 

BULLETIN CHESS CLUB, Tuesday, 8:00 p.m., 9901 Broadway, #21, Oakland, 
Contact: Max Burkett, (415) 658-9826 

FREMONT CHESS CLI JB, Friday, 7:00 p.m., Fremont Community Church and 
Christian School (s side entrance left), 39700 Mission Blvd.(near Stevenson 
Blvd.), Fremont. Contact: Hans Poschmann. 

HAYWARD CHESS CLUB | Monday, 3:00 to 9:00 p.m., Hayward Public Library, | 
835 C St., Hayward. Contact : Mike Sweeney, Gh 9) 357-8503. 


North Bay 
ROHNERT PARK CHESS CLUB, Monday, 7:00 p.m., Lady Bug Park, Liman 
Way, Rohnert Park. Contact: Walter W. Randle, (415) 795-2220 
SONOMA STATE Ne ¥ "CHESS. CLUB, Thursday, 7:00: p.m. to 9sam 
Student Union, North Meeting Room, Rohnert Park. Contact: Clement E. 
Falbo, (707) 584-8324 


West Bay | 

MECHANICS INSTITUTE . ae Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m. - | 

11:00 p.m.; Satur rdays, 7 7:00 a.m. -Midnight; Sundays, noon to 10:00 p.m. 57 
Post Street, 4th Floor, San F a Contact: Max Wilkerson. 


Sacramento Valley 


SACRAMENTO CHESS CLUB, Wednesday, 7:00 - 11:00 p.m., Clunie Club- | 
house, Alhambra and F Streets, Sacramento. Contact: Doug Young, (916) 
361-/092 

Nevada 


CARSON CITY CHESS CLUB, Thursday, 7:00 p.m., Fritsch School, 504 Bath 
Street, Carson City, Nevada. Contact: Dick Stevens, (702) 883-6597 


To have your club listed contact Chess Voice. 
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CHESS VOICE 


Chess Voice is published six times a year by the 
Northern California Chess Association. Single copies are 
available at $1.50 an issue from the editor. 

Opinions expressed in this publication are those of 
the bylined contributors or of the editor of Chess Voice. 
They do not represent the official views of the Northern 
California Chess Association unless specifically identified 
as such. 

Copyright 1983 by Ramona W. Gordon. All rights 
reserved, except that any portion of this publication may 
be reprinted in any chess periodical of less than 5,000 
circulation so long as credit is given to the author (artist, 
photographer) and to Chess Voice. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When you move, the Post Office neither forwards the 
magazine nor notifies us. Therefore, it is imperative that 
you notify us at Post Office Box 160354, Sacramento, 
California 95816. Please include old address as well as 
new address. 


CALCHESS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


A one year subscription is $8 for all adult Northern 
Californians and for subscribers out of state. This also 
provides the right to participate in CalChess required 
tournaments (note: out of staters and Southern Californians 
may participate in such tournaments if they belong to their 
state association. Outside of Northern California, other 
state associations provide reciprocal privileges.) 

Northern California juniors may subscribe for $6 and 
still achieve full tournament membership in CalChess. A 
junior is anyone under 18 at the time of subscription/ 
membership. 

Send all memberships to: CalChess, Post Office Box 
160354, Sacramento CA 953816. 


HOW TO BECOME A CALCHESS AFFILIATE 


Any Northern California chess club may become an 
affiliate for $5 per year. This includes a subscription to 
Chess Voice and entitles the club to participate in 
CalChess team and individual championships. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Flyers: $25, 55, 75; see details p. 57. Full Page: $40; 
Half Page: $20; Quarter Page: $10; Eighth Page: $5. 
Camera Ready copy. 


STAFF 


Editor: Ramona W. Gordon 
Chief thorn in the 
Editor's side: Robert T. Gordon 
Games Editor: Val Zemitis 


Contributors: Walter Browne, R.E. Fauber, Alan 
Glasscoe, Jim Hurt, Vincent McCambridge, Aaron Stearns, 
etc. 


COVER 


George Koltanowski has turned eighty. And it 
obviously hasn't slowed him down one bit. See pages 5), 
ate 
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ASSOCIATION 


Art Marthinsen 
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K. Michael Goodall 
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Ramona Gordon 
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CalChess Circuit Standings 


The CalChess Circuit for 1983-1984 js 
off to its usual good start. The traditional 
first tournament was once more Sacrarnento's 
Oktoberfest. The following standings are as of 
"How to Spend your Regan Tax Cut": 


MASTERS: 


Roy C. Irvin 80.6 
James MacFarland 80.6 
Elliot Winslow 80.6 
Peter Biyiasis 49.6 
Alan Pollard 49.6 
EXPERTS: 
Vladimir Shkolnikov 54,8 
Dalton Peterson 42.4 
Richard Flacco 37 2 
James Gibbs Sik 
K. Michael Goodall Sham 
Ken King 37.2 
Robert Sferra a7 2 
Zoran Lazetich Diet 
CLASS A: 
Steven Matthews Vee 
Tony Ladd 60.0 
Brian Hepsley 50.0 
CLASS B: 
Nick Casares 44.0 
Arturs Elevans 36.0 
John Hampton 34.0 
CLASS C: 
Richard O'Brien 22.4 
George Schumer 22.4 
James Busch 20.8 
Mihwa Cha 20.8 
Robert McBeth 20.8 
CLASS Ds 
Keith Yettick 15.6 
lan Ramsay 13.0 
Raymond Orwig 10.4 
Howard Bledsoe 10.4 
Brent Leonard 10.4 
Erez Manela 10.4 
John Weninger 10.4 
CLASS E: 
Gar Comins 18.7 
Karl Remick 8.8 
Stephen Stewart 6.6 
UNRATED: 
Gaudencio Dionisio 20.9 
John Frey 16.5 
Eduardo Sotolongo 16.5 
Zoney Tinker 16.5 


The LERA Thanksgiving Class in Sunny- 
valey November 25-27, and the End-of-Year in 
Sacramento, December 10-11 are the next 
Circuit Tournaments. 

The 1982-1983 Circuit awards will be 
given out at the LERA Thanksgiving Tourna- 
ment. The awards ceremony will be between 
founds 3 and 4, November 26. Plan to attend. 


Ul 


Ut 


LETTERS 


Dear Sir, 

I'm a Chess-stamps collectionador and search for my 
collection several Chess postmarks, world-wide. 

Perhaps in your Club is somebody who has interesting to 
exchange with me, because I have difficult to found 
collectionador who collect this tema. 

[ also collect US, Canada and Mexico stamps and post- 
marks of several years. 

Best thanks anticipation for your trouble. 


Alfred Neumann 
Caixa Postal 2096 
0105 Sao Paulo, - Brasil 





During a Paris tournament once, Baratz asked me if I 
would pose while he sculptured my head. Feeling greatly 
flattered, I consented. When I left, he promised to send the 
result on to Antwerp for me. Next year I met him and asked 
what had happened to it. "Oh, I sold it to a friend of mine," 
he answered. "Oh, how nice," I replied, mollified at once; 
"who was it wanted a bust of me?" "They didn't want a bust 
of you," he replied, "they wanted one of Alekhine." 

George Koltanowski, Chess, 1935 








THE AD CHESS LIFE REFUSED TO RUN 





Igor, Shah Battle 
in Chicken Point 


Finale 


LOS ANGELES — A full year of 
“chicken” point chasing has come down 
to this — one final weekend of chess, 
Dec. 17-19, at LA’s fabulous Sheraton 
La Reina Hotel, site of the Fifth Annual 
$11,000 Jay Chemical GP. 

Burly ex-Soviet Igor Ivanov the run- 
away 1982 Church’s Grand Prix winner, 
is in grave danger of being deposed by 
the “Shah,” IM Kamran Shirazi. Early 
October standings still show the tight- 
est race ever: 

1983 Grand Prix Leaders 


1. IM Kamran Shirazi 131.51 
2. IM Igor Ivanov 121.61 
3. IM Vineent McCambridge 76.61 
4. IM Boris Kogan 68.50 


With only 9.9 separating them, these 
“giants of the Swiss” will be duking it 
out for $1200 and the “big bird,” the 18 
first-place points that should decide 
this year’s $4,000 winner. 

From the spectator’s point of view, 
the Chicken Throne could not have two 
more distinctive and fascinating claim- 
ants. Choosing sides is practically a 
psychological litmus test. 

Members of Igor’s camp are pen- 
sive and patient, in search of security 
and eternal truth. Watching the Cana- 
dian champ grind out yet another win 
with all the speed of a runaway glacier 
is so soothing, such a comfort in a 
changing world. Yes, the NY Yankee 
dynasty is no more, and they broke up 
Ma Bell, but there’s still a sure thing 
with Igor around. 

Meanwhile, the Shah’s followers 
march to a different beat. They’re the 
nail biters, the chain-smokers, the ones 
that jump at every sound. How else 
could they bear to root for the unpre- 
dictable Shirazi? Every opening is an 
adventure, the middlegame is a melee, 
and the endgame is the frequent set- 
ting of the Shirazi Swindle. The Shah 
makes a strange autocrat, giving every- 
one from patzer to grandmaster a 
chance to win... anda chance to lose in 
the most spectacular fashion. 


The Inside Stories 


Morphy, Fischer cited 

Surgeon General declares World Chess 
Championship hazardous to Ameri- 
can’s sanity 








Forced mate with two knights dis- 
covered!! 

Basman plays 1 e4! 

No kidding! 

Honest tourney played in Bulgaria. 
Player gripes, “I couldn’t buy a point!” 


Ax murderer declines death row 
reprieve, claims “‘threat more 
powerful than execution.”’ 


Chess on prime time? 
Network prez looks for ratings boost. 


5th CALIFORNIA WINTER HOLIDAY 


GRAND 





Igor Ivanov “Chicken Champ” 





$11,000 JAY CHEMICAL: 
PRIX ANNOUNCE 


Kamran “Shah” Shirazi 


Open Features Big Cash Prizes 
Plus Trip to 1984 NY Open!!! 


The top six prizes include $1200 1st 
and 600 2nd, and are accompanied by a 
total of 50 Grand Prix points. 

The best under 2400 prize is prob- 
ably the most generous ever offered: a 
flight to New York, $300 cash, and 
entry to this spring’s $100,000 NY 
Open. The flight is courtesy of Republic 
Airlines. Due to the nature of this prize, 
it will be decided on tiebreaks if there 
is not a clear winner (cash included). 
Median, followed by Solkoff, will be 
used. 

Experts will battle for 4 prizes with 
$1000 going to the top under 2200. 
Unrated players will vie for $300 and 
$200 rewards. 


Adventure and Glory Offered! 

Mr. Jay is repeating last year’s 
special offer: players of all descrip- 
tions may enter the powerful open 
section for only $30 if they renounce all 
but trophy prizes. Several dozen 
players seized this bargain and met the 
best for less last year! 


Gigantic Class Prizes 

Of course, just because you're out of 
the Grand Prix race for this year (due 
to a few unlucky breaks), that doesn’t 
mean you have to sit on the sidelines 
and watch Ivanov and Shirazi hog the 
limelight. You can go for the gold and 
the glory in a number of rich class 
sections. 


The A section features $1900 in 
prizes, the best 1800-1999 player taking 
home a cool $1000. 

The B group offers 1600-1799 play- 
ers a total of $1600, with the winner 
walking off with $800. 

C players (1400-1599) will duel for 
$1300, including $700 for first prize. 

Classes D and E can compete for 
$1000, with a top prize of $500. 


Worker's Special % Point Bye 

If you're planning to work on Monday, 
just ask for a bye in round five, and 
show up for the last round in the 
evening. Also, let us know in advance if 
you ll need an extra half hour. Don’t 
pass up this offer — no one has ever 
had a perfect score in this tournament! 


Republic Airlines Special Offer 

Republic Airlines is the official air- 
lines of the Jay Chemical Grand Prix. 
In addition to the trip to NY, Republic 
is offering 30% off their coach and 
business coach to participants flying 
into LA for the tourney as well as for 
any adjacent vacation time. They will 
also match competitors’ rates if they 
are lower. Call 800-328-1111 weekdays 
8-8 Central time for information or 
reservations, and specify fare code JCO- 
222. Book your flight soon, as Decem- 
ber is a busy month, and take the free 
shuttle to the nearby Sheraton La Reina 
from LAX when you land. 
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Study Proves: 


Chessplayers Ma 
Better | 


An anecdotal study at Cloaca § 
University has yielded conclusive, 
dence that chessplayers do indeed 
the best lovers. 

Lola T., 19, raved about her«t 
playing roomie, “He just knowsall 
variations! and when he makes 
moves in 2% hours! Wow! I'mallbi 
out!” 

While Pia Z., 21 gushed, “Io 
when he plays the French with me, 
the Italian game is the most. ljusty 
there were some kind of Greek Systi 
she pouted. ) 

But nobody’s perfect. Gertruds 
18, said “Oh, you mean chessplaj 
Yucch! I thought you said chestplay 
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Twelve-Way Tie; 
Romania — 
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The first annual Peace and Fr: 
ship International went off withd 
hitch in Bucharest last week as al 
entrants went undefeated and tied Che 
first 54-54%. 

“We wanted to run a nice, comtd A ( 
tournament,” said the organizer V 
Ttenrub, “and ensure that no #8 
ended in brutal, capitalist oa 
succeeded beyond all wildest dre 
There weren’t even any fighting dra 

Ttenrub cited player selectiol 
the key to success. “We had tow — 
out all those violent, anti-socialist, will re 
dencies. Also, those who might blu 
and tempt their opponents to we'll 
win.” 

The event had a tense momet llyer 
the penultimate round when one df insert 
players hung his queen. But, inthel 
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pa SPIRIT 


The University of California, Berkeley chess team 
would like to go to the Pan-American Intercollegiate team 
championships Dec. 26-30 in Worcester, Massachusetts. In 
the past two years the team has tied for best United States 
team and would like another crack at dethroning the Pan- 
Am champion Toronto University, which has narrowly won 
the championship on each occasion. _ 

The team is pretty much intact with Jon Frankle, Paul 
Cooke, and Russ Wada returning, and David Amkraut as the 
new, and rapidly improving, man on the team roster. 

What is not intact is money. It costs $400 round-trip 
er player. Traditional sources are all short of funds. 
Donors are earnestly solicited to meet at least the $1,600 
travel expenses. All donations are tax deductible, and the 
money will be returned if the team does not go. 

Checks should be made payable to the ASUC, Berkeley 
Chess Team and sent to Jon Frankle; 253 Corey Hall, U.C. 
Berkeley, CA 94720. 

Let's get behind our championship team from the Bay 
Area. The cable cars may be shut down, but we can still 
make our unique imprint on American culture through chess. 
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Advertising Policy 


You'll never again have to drive to 


wildest drt ““Cramento to make sure your tournament flyers get 
y fightingdra "Serted in Chess Voice. Starting next issue, the Editors are 
yer selectiol offering three options on flyer insertions: 


We had to # 


1. Pre-printed: please provide 900 or so; the charge 


nti-socialist Wl remain at $25.00. 


ho might blu 


2. Camera-ready copy: send us your master, and 


onents to tt We'll print (our choice of colors), and insert for just $55.00. 


3. Draft copy: for only $75.00, we will prepare your 


ense momél ilyer (including typeset, headlines & artwork), print, and 
| when one! insert, 
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THE FOLLOWING IS A FACSIMILE 
OF ONE OF THE MANY HONORS 
RECEIVED BY KOLTY ON HIS 
EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY . . . 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR . 
san Francisco Proclamation 

WHEREAS: GEORGE KOLTANOWSKI is an outstanding 
example of leadership at its finest and who, having reached 
today the age of true venerability, 80, has lost none of his 
devastating ability to vanquish all foes at chess; and 


WHEREAS: GEORGE KOLTANOWSKI is renowned as an 
international Chess Master, author, chess columnist, teacher 
and raconteur nonpareil; and 


WHEREAS: GEORGE KOLTANOWSKI has enlightened 
and informed chessplayers throughout the Bay Area and the 
U.S. through his widely syndicated daily chess column, which 
has been published in the SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
since 1947; and 

WHEREAS: GEORGE KOLTANOWSKI's = amazing 
achievements including holding the world's record for 
playing blindfold chess, having played 34 opponents simul- 
taneously without a loss in Scotland in 1937 and having 
played 56 opponents at one time without a loss in San 
Francisco in 1960; and 


WHEREAS: In GEORGE KOLTANOWSKI's long and 
distinguished career he has been president of the United 
States Chess Federation, holder of the prestigious Gold 
Medal from the World Chess Federation and--most 
recently--crowned as the "Dean of American Chess" by the 
U.S. Chess Federation; now 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT 1, Dianne 
Feinstein, Mayor of the City and County of San Francisco, 
do hereby proclaim September 18, 1983 as GEORGE 
KOLTANOWSKI DAY IN SAN FRANCISCO, do thank him 
for his superb services, and do wish him a very Happy 
Birthday. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Seal of 
the City and County of San Francisco 
to be affixed this fourteenth day 

of September, nineteen hundred and 
eighty—three. 


DIANNE FEINSTEIN 
Mayor 





——— — I 
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Son of 


functions as necessary. Social director/party coordinator. 


Debbie Stevens (Purchasing Agent): supervisor of the 
major crew - training, scheduling, followups, work checking, 
question answering. 


Linda Legenos (Assistant Purchasing Agent): general 
purchasing (print, office supplies, membership forms), pur- 


chase orders, financial filing. 





186 ROUTE 9W 
NEW WINDSOR, NEW YORK 12550 


And the Chess Life Staff: als 
| ont 
Wha cha Oughta Do is Frank Elley (Editor): Manages to get out a magazine _ gle 
every month. P pO. 
a : an 

by Ramona W. Gordon Arthur Bisguier (Technical Adviser): goes Over all the | 
chess in CL, before and after typesetting. Postal adjudica- , US 

When was the last time you interrupted a TD in the ence! eae and relations. Other advising, pre 
middle of pairings, or his lunch, or posting results, with a acations are often full of simuls against 90-300 kids. chi 
gripe unrelated to the tournament itself? The main com- Bonnie Cordaro (Production Coordinator): Frank's ml 
plaints seem to be: administrative assistant, t t j Ca 

(1) I haven't gotten my Chess Life since | joined/ etc. Hip AYPESertery Pree ae wh 
renewed/moved. ; i voy 

(2) I haven't gotten my Chess Voice since I joined/ Bruce Helm (Art Director): works with Frank to me 
renewed/moved. determine appearance of CL and executes Original and non- 

(3) [haven't gotten a membership card from USCF/ routine layouts. | Photography and illustrations as required, abs 
CalChess. Other "arty" projects as required. a 

(4) My rating/circuit standing 1s wrong. Jo Anne Fatherly (Editorial Assi h 

| : sistant): typesette, | '" 

(5) I think CL/CV ought to change Its format. _ proofreader, librarian. ypesetter, ( fi, 

(6) 1 think so-and-so is a lousy director/organizer. be | Pre 
He/she never pairs properly/pays out advertised prizes. _ Irmgard_Russek (Advertising Manager): Tournament | Me 

Life, display ads, and classifieds. : ee 

no MOT DOTHER THE DineGaer OO! CUCU OO at . 
WITH THESE PROBLEMS. _ Of course, every large organization has cracks which 

; = things fall through. Witness the fact that the USCF, | Alt 

It is brighter and more efficient (and certainly gets through clerical error, rated the CalChess '83 Masters Open | ene 
the pairings posted sooner) to handle these types of prob- twice, so had to turn around and un-rate it once. If you fee! vot 
lems yourself. Dismiss the idea that you talk to the TD and you've been totally ignored, try again, and then notify your the 
the TD talks to God. You can and should do it directly. USCF representative. The USCF Regional Vice Presidents 

for CalChess are Mike Goodall, (415) 548-9082, and Ramona 
Pears Gordon, (916) 444-3039. They talk to God if She won't listen tio 
Q to you. And will want to know why She isn't listening. (See tha 
. . Aaron Stearns' "Oops", this issue.) 

USCF: The USCF is the United States of America Some remarks about the structure of the USCF are in P 
Chess Federation, not the U.S. Tournament Directors! Fed- order. The staff (see above) handles the day-to-day business ° : 
eration, or even the U.S. Tournament Players' Federation. of the Federation. The Policy Board has immediate control bal 
It doesn't take much time or money to write or call the over the direction and ideology of the USCF. The Policy | 4 
USCF if you have a problem, a complaint, a protest, or even Board consists of seven or eight members (depending on the rs 
an opinion. If you don't feel you can do this, why are you year). The members of the Policy Board meet four times a Be 
eens: ee — a panes : o Pi, year and hold two meetings at that year's U.S. Open. The ia 

elps, of course, to have a specilic person to Cea PB makes the "policy" of the USCF | 

with. The masthead of Chess Life lists the names of the meetings. : ? eS 
persons in charge of various departments in New Windsor. Conmaies 

And if some of the titles confuse you, here are some a a 

translations, courtesy of Executive Director Dullea: pa 

ectigkioahates. Ee Chess Goes to War ne 

Al Lawrence (Associate Director): in charge of sales - “i 
memberships as well as books and equipment. Personnel. = * —* 24 
Scholastic coordinator. Additionally, he assists and advises a pot 
on nearly everything, large and small. . 

r 

Randy Hough (Technical Director): overseeing postal past 
chess, press releases, ratings, tournament direction, and to s 
national tournaments. tune 

Judy Misner (Membership Services Manager): best 
knows and manages computer stuff, both hardware and - 
software. Oversees and advises re our largest "department", | Ch 
the computer/clerical crew. Special emphasis on "etc." , F. 

Joan DuBois (Assistant Postal Chess Director): over- chec 
seeing of postal chess routine and complaints, plus clerical circ 
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The Policy Board members, and their addresses, are 
also listed on the CL masthead. If you'd like to telephone 
one of them to discuss something, give me a call, and I'll be 
glad to give you the phone numbers. These are the premier 
politicians of the USCF. You may not have a vote in the 
annual elections, but you certainly know people who do. 

The Delegates are the state representatives to the 
USCF annual meetings. Each state determines its own 
procedure for electing/appointing delegates. CalChess 
chooses its delegates at the October meeting each year (see 
minutes of the Board meeting, this issue). This year 
CalChess has 4 delegates, plus our two RVP's, and Kolty, 
who is a Delegate-at-Large. So we have, theoretically, 8 
votes out of roughly 100 nationwide at the 1984 annua! 
meeting in Fort Worth. 

The Alternate Delegates would, in order, replace the 
absent delegates (not the Delegate-at-Large or the RVP's) 
at the annual meeting. The alternates also have a vote in 
the USCF elections of officers. 1984 is a USCF Genera] 
Election year; we will be electing a new President, Vice 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, and one Policy Board 
Member-at-Large. The amount of mail that the voting 
members will receive should keep the postal rates down for 
at least another year. 

The Alternate Voting Members would replace the 
Alternate Delegates in case of a resignation, lapse in 
membership, or whatever. They will most likely not have a 
vote, but will undoubtedly receive campaign mailings from 
the more ambitious candidates. 


CAL/CHESS: The Northern California Chess Associa- 
tion was born several years back, when somebody decided 
that California as a whole was a little too big (chess 
population means USCF votes, remember) and a little too 
spread out for the orderly conduct of business. At that 
time, California was split into two sections; we formed 
CalChess, and Southern California formed the SCCF. The 
main problem is that the boundaries were never quite 
worked out. Either we have Fresno and they have Delano, 
or it's the other way around. They apparently tried to split 
us by zip codes, which run alphabetically by city name, 
rather than geographically, in the central valley. 

CalChess is an "unincorporated association" which is 
managed by its officers (see inside front cover) and its 
Board of Directors. The officers are elected at the annual 
meeting each year (usually held in April or May, and always 
at a major tournament), and the Board is comprised of 
anyone who shows up at a Board meeting. Yes, you have a 
vote if you attend. The two basically non-elective offices 
are the USCF Clearinghouse (appointed by the USCF, but 
Nominated by CalChess) and the Chess Voice Editor. The 
past and present Editors, and the Board, would dearly love 
to see the editorship become an elected office, but unfor- 
tunately, the essential element is having somebody who 
wants to run for the position. Some states do it that way; 
we haven't been able to yet. 

If you haven't received your membership card or your 


' Chess Voice, let the membership chairman know; if you have 


a great idea for the magazine, send it to the Editor. If your 


) check hasn't cleared the bank, yell at the Treasurer; if your 


Circuit rating's messed up, harass the circuit coordinator. 
What'cha oughta do is take care of it yourself. 


IN SHORT, DO NOT BOTHER THE TD. 


Join CCLA 


The Correspondence Chess League of America is the 
oldest and largest correspondence chess organization in the 
United States. Since 1909, CCLA has been providing the 
best in correspondence chess competition. A non-profit 
organization, CCLA exists solely for the benefit of its 
membership. CCLA members can compete in ten different 
events, and may also engage in international play through 
CCLA's affiliation with ICCF. 

Another benefit of membership in CCLA is a free 
subscription to The Chess Correspondent, CCLA's award 
winning magazine, which features more correspondence 
chess games and news every month than any other 
American chess magazine - not to mention theoretical 
articles and columnists writing on the opening, middle- 
game, and endgame. 

Membership dues for one year are $14.00. The Subscrip- 
tion rate for The Chess Correspondent for those not joining 
CCLA is $11.00. To join, send your check or money order 
along with your most recent USCF postal or over-the-board 
rating to: 


CCLA 
P.O. BOX 363, Dept. D 
Decatur, IL 62525 


Games from the 


Berkeley Championship 


from Alan Glasscoe 


Cooke - Hobbs, Berkeley Club Championship (1983), 
Ponziani: 1.e4e5 2. Nf3Nc6 3.c3d5 4. Qa4 Nf6 5. Ne5 
Bd6 6. Nc6 bce 7. d4 Ne4 8. Qc6 Bd7 9. Qd5 0-0 10. Bd3 
Nf6 11. Qg5 Re8+ 12. Be3 Qb8 13. b3c5 14. Qh4 cd 15. 
cd Qb4 16. Kfl Bb5 17. Bb5 Qb5+ 18. Kgl Qd3 19. g3 Red 
20. Qg5 Rb& 21. Qf5 Re3 22. Qd3 Rd3 23. Kg2 Rd4 24. 
Nc3 Bb4 25. Ne2 Re4 26. Nf4 Rd8 27. Racl g5 28. Nh3 hé 
29. Rc2 Red4 30. Rc6 R&8d6 31. Rc7 Rab 32. a4 Bd6 33. 
Rb7 Rd2 34. Rel Bc5 35. b4 Rb6 36. Ra7 Rb4 37. Ra&+ 
Kg7 38. Ra5 Bb6 39. Ra6 Rbb2 40. Rf] g4 0-1 


Paetz - Hobbs, Berkeley Club Championship (1983), King's 
Indian: 1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 g6 3. g3 Bg7 4. Bg2 0-0 5. Nf3 d6 
6. 0-0 a6 7. Nc3 Nc6 8. Qc2 Rb8 9. a3 Bg4 10. Rdl Qc8 11. 
b4 Nh> 12. Bb2 Re& 13. Nd5e5 14. de de 15. b5 Nd4 16. 
Nd4 ed 17. £3 Bf5 18. Qd2 c5 19. be bc 20. Nb4&c5 21. 
Nd5 Rb2 22. Qb2 d3 23. Nc3 de 24. Rel Bd4+ 25. Khl Re3 
26. Racl Qc7 27. Re2 Ng3 28. hg Qg3 29. Re3 Be3 30. 
Rdl Qh4+ 31. Bh3 Qh3+ 32. Qh2 Qf3+ 33. Qg2 Qh5+ 34. 
Qh2 Be4+ 35. Ne4 Qdl+ 36. Kg2 Qc2+ 0-1 


Spargo - Paetz, Berkeley Club Championship (1983), French: 
lee4e6 2.d4d5 3.e5c5 4. c3 Nc6 5. Nf3 Qb6 6. Bd3 
Bd7 7.0-0 cd 8.cd Nd4 9. Nd4 Qd4 10. Nc3 Qe5 IL. Rel 
Qd4 12. Re6 Be7 13. Be3 Qh4 14. 3 Qh3 15. Red Nf 16. 
£3 Bc6 17. B£5 Qh5 18. Bd7+ Bd7 19. Rh5 Nh5 20. Nd5 Bd8 


21. Bcd Nf6 22. Qe2+ Be6 23. Nf6 BG 24. Qb5+ Bd7 25. 
Rel+ Kd8 26. Rdl 1-0 








Our Chess Heritage 


Americanism in Chess 


FRANK J. MARSHALL 
and the Mating Game 


copyright R.E. Fauber 


The love of attack and the joy of risk had their 
apotheosis in the play of Frank James Marshall. Mikhail Tal 
might have clucked at the chances Marshall took, for the 
Latvian eagle frequently pounces on the opportunity for 
complex sacrificial combination but has soared on clouds of 
theory prior to that. Marshall likened himself to boxer Jack 
Dempsey who came out throwing punches and never let up 
until the final bell. 

"] have been much the same way," Marshall wrote. "I 
have always liked a wide open game and tried to knock out 
my opponent with a checkmate as quickly as possible....I 
always had great difficulty with defensive players. Some- 
times they made me ‘look bad' too--but I still prefer my own 
style of chess!" 

Born August 10, 1877, in New York, Marshall moved 
with his family to Montreal in 1885. There he learned chess 
from his father and for the next six months gradually 
improved his play until they were on equal terms. "As I look 
back to those early days, I realize that the hours I spent 
alone with my father over the chess board developed strong 
bonds of companionship and affection between us," Marshall 
observed. This was typical Marshall who developed friend- 
ships through chess with older players, younger players, 
richer players, and poorer players. He was the great 
democrat of chess; you know the moves? You're my 
brother. 

When he was 19, Marshall's family returned to New 
York where he frequented both the Manhattan and Brooklyn 
Chess Clubs. He later claimed that since he had been ten, "I 
don't believe a day has gone by that I have not played at 
least one game of chess... ." 

Marshall's play improved rapidly when he faced master 
competition from William Napier and C. S. Howell. In 1899, 
he won the championship of the Brooklyn Chess Club, which 
earned him expenses to enter the great London, 1899 
tournament. Arriving in London fresh for the fray, he was 
informed that the major tournament was over-booked; but 
he could play in the minor tournament. He swallowed his 
pride and entered. To his great delight Marshall discovered 
that two widely recognized masters, Jacques Mieses and 
Georg Marco had also been bumped into the minor tourn- 
ament. Here was still a chance to make an international 
reputation, which Marshall did by coming Clear first. 

This victory earned him a berth in the powerful 
tournament at Paris, 1900. The big boys were there. All- 
conquering Lasker took first by two points with powerful 
Pillsbury in second. Marshall beat both of them in their 
individual games but had to be content with a tie for 4rd- 
4th. 
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Marshall's results did not sparkle the next four year ate 
although he finished second to Mikhail Chigorin at th 
Vienna Gambit tournament of 1903. During this period t Nalt 





also perpetrated his most notable "swindle". He liked { Qhé 
refer to his victories that way, and the first published boo "4 
of games he dubbed Marshall's Chess Swindles. It has 
grandeur that makes a Ponzi scheme seem like pitchin 
pennies in comparison. 
Queen's Gambit Declined; F. Marshall--H. Atkir 
(U.S.A vs. U.K.: Cable Match, 1903): 1. d4 d5 2.c4c6” 
Nc3 Nf6 4 cdcd 5. Bf4 Nc6 6. e3 e6 7. Bd3 be/ 3N 
0-0 9. Ne5. 
More prudent here was 9. h3, but Frank J. Hype 
aggressive wants to stir up an attack. 
9. ...Nxe5 10. de Nd7 11. Qc2 g6 12. h4 Ned! 13.1 
Nd3 14. Qd3 g5 15. Bg3 £5 16. ef Bf6 17. Rdl Qb6 } 
Rd2 Bd7 19. 0-0 Rac8 20. Rcl Bb5 21. Qc2 Rc4 22. 
Qc6 23. R2c2 Rc8& 24. Qa3 Baé. 
| about 
— sylva 
takin 
_ Mars! 
23. b3! stars. 


Obviously, he cannot wait around for ...b5--b4. Tl Nure: 
point is 25. ..Rc3 26. Rc3 Bc3 27. Rc3! Qc3_ 28. Qe? Fi Chige 
the bold at heart--and Marshall was bold--27. Qe7 off€ Duss¢ 
winning chances as in 27. ...Qe& 28. Qe8 Re8 29. Re} WM Pragy 
White's ending is better. Atkins, nine-time British cham age 9 
ion, cannot believe that he is not winning and falls into 
maelstrom of threats. game 

25. «RCS 26. Nd5! Rc2 27. Rc2 Qc2 28. Nf6+ Kil. py, is 





Black has the exchange. He must be winning; there 


are no obvious threats. 

29. Qdé! . 

Just gorgeous. On 29. ...Qc7 30. Ne4 with threats 
such as 31. Qd4 or 29....Rc7 30. Ng4 Re7 31. Ne5 Kf3 32. 
Qd8 Re& 33. Qf6 also 29. ...Qf5 30. Bed. Another possibility 
was 29. «-RC6 30. Qd7 Kf6 31. Bed Kf5 (31. ...Ke5 32. Qd4 
Ki} 33. g4) 32. £3! Perhaps best is 29. ...Qc6. 

29. ...Kf6 30. Bed Kf5 31. £3 1-0 

A magical comeback from an ugly position. 

Marshall really loved gambit play and produced this 
miniature tornado at Vienna, 1903. 

King's Gambit; F. Marshall--G. Maroczy: 1. e4#e)5 2. 
fhef 3. Nf3 g5 4. Bc4 g4 5. Nc3?! gf 6. Qf3.d5 7. Nd5 c6? 





four year" Black gained the edge with 7. ...Nc6 8 0-0 Bd6é 9. d4 
rn at Nd+ 10. Qh5 Be6 11. Bf£4 B£4 12. Nf4 Bcd 13. Qe5 Kf 14, 
feted, Qh8 Bél 15. Ril Qf in Charousek--Marco, 1897. News 
a traveled slowly in those days before the Yugoslavs. 

tA 8. Nf4 Qf6 9.c3Bhé 10. d4 Ne7 11. 0-0 0-0. 

ke pitchin 

-H. Athi 

2. c4 cb. 

be7 8.N 

J, Hype 

NS! 13.1 

11 Qb6 } 

c4 22.a 





Time for a trick. 

12. Nd5 Nd5. 

If 12. ...Qd6 13. Nf6 closes the account. 

13. Qf6 Nf6 14. Bh6 Nbd7 15. Bf8 Kf8 16.e5 1-0. 
Who wants to play after 16. ...Nd5 17. Bd5 cd 18. e6? 


Glory Years 

Marshall's period of biggest achievement spanned 

about a decade. It began in Cambridge Springs, Penn- 

ylvania, a resort town in an era when a vacation meant 

faking the waters rather than water-skiing and surfing. 

Marshall took first undefeated above Lasker and a galaxy of 

stars. He followed with victories at Schevingen, 1905 and 

5--b4, Tl Nuremberg, 1906, ahead of Oldrich Duras, Carl Schlecter, 

3. Qe7. F Chigorin and Tarrasch. In 1908 Marshall also took first at 

Qe7 ofl€ Dusseldorf after some indifferent results at Vienna and 

), Rc3 WM Prague. This was his last major tournament victory--at the 
tish cham age of 31, 

falls into Still, at Vienna, 1908 Marshall played this charming 

sine in which he seems to lose a lot of time back-tracking 


Nf6+ Kf? py 5. getting more aggressive all the time. 
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Two Knights Defense; G. Salve--F. Marshall: 1. e4 e5 
2. Nf3 Nc6 3. Bc4 Nf6 4. Ng5d5 5. ed Na5 6. d3h6 7. 
Nf3e4 8. Qe2 Nc4 9.dc Bc5 10. Nfd2. 

These days people are fonder of 10. h3 0-0 11. Nh2 cé. 

10. ...0-0 11. Nb3 Bg4 12. Qfl Bb4 13. c3 Be7! 

Because 13. ...Bd6 does not allow Black to break up 
the White pawn center. 

14.h3 Bh5 15. g4 Bg6é 16. Be3 Nd7! 

They're all running away from the fight. 

17. Nid2 Ne5 18. 0-0-0 b5! 19. cb Nd3 20. Kbl Qd5 
21. Kal. 

Marshall gives 21. c4 Qd8 threatening both ...Bf£6 and 
---a6 Continuing the assault. On 21. Nd4 a6 22. c4 Qb7 23. 
N2b3 ab 24. cb Qa7 25. a3 Bb2. 


21. ...Qb5 22. £4 a5. 

He keeps coming as 23. {5 a4 24. fg ab tears open the 
guts of White's position. 

23. Rbl £5 24. Nd4 Qa4. 

The most interesting variation here is 25. Nf5 Rf5! 
26. gf Nb4! 27. cb ab 28. a3 Bf6 29. Ka2 Qa3 mate next. 

25. b3 Qd7 26. gf BE5 27. Qg2c5 28. Nf5 Qf5 29. 
Qe4 Bf6 30. Qc4 Kh8 31. Ne4 Rae&. 

The artillery comes to the center sector at the gallop: 
32. Qd3 Qe4 or 32. Nd6 Qe6 33. Qd3 Qe3 and Black gets a 
favorable ending. 

32. Nf6 Rf6 33. Bcl Rfe6 34. Ba3 Re2 35. Rhdl Nel! 

This finishes crisply since 36. Rd&8 Nc2 37. Kb2 Na3 
38. Qe2 Qb!l 39. Ka3 Rd8 decides. 

36. Bc5 Nc2 37. Kb2 Nb4 0-1. 


Matching Miseries 

The same effulgent period found Marshall less than 
bristling in match play. Leo Nardus, a wealthy friend of 
both combatants (and incorrectly identified as Pierre Nardus 
in the June/July issue's Lasker number), put up the money 
for a match between Marshall and David Janowski, which 
Marshall managed to win. Then Marshall faced Tarrasch and 
lost by 8-1 with eight draws. In 1907, it was Lasker's turn to 
trounce him at 8-1 with seven draws. Janowski took 
vengeance in 1908 and then it was time to face the young 
Cuban genius Jose Capablanca. Collecting all his resources 
Marshall managed to lose only by 8-1 with all of 14 draws. 

Marshall finished ahead of Capablanca at Havana, 
1913 and managed to make the final five finishers at St. 
Petersburg, 1914--and fifth he was. This was the tourn- 
ament at which Tsar Nikolas II declared the five finalists 
"grandmasters" of chess--a title which stuck, although 
Nikolas was no tsar of chess and soon not even tsar of all 
the Russias. 

Marshall seems to have been a person who peaked very 
early. After World War I his best result was a fourth at New 
York, 1924--creditable but not great. Yet Marshall gave a 
lot to American chess. Nattily attired in foulard with a 
strong cigar in hand he appealed to wealthy chess players 
who thought him quite genial and quite a character besides. 


Plying the Patrons 

This led to a comfortable life for him. With outside 
financing he founded "Marshall's Chess Divan" at Keene's 
Chophouse in 1915. There he contested many games with 
Hudson Maxim, the inventor of a lethal version of the 
machine-gun. We must presume that they played rapid-fire 
chess. 

In 1922 his financial angels incorporated the Marshall 
Chess Club, which still meets on its original premises just a 
few blocks north of New York's Greenwich Village district. 
Not only did his backers provide him with a club but also 
with a permanent residence. No other American chess 
player has managed such an endowment. 


Continued... 








From the Marshall Club Frank advised a generation of 
powerful young American masters. Reuben Fine recalled, "I 
first visited the Marshall Chess Club in the spring of 1929 to 
play in a high school team match. Towards the end of the 
evening a dignified gentleman with an old-fashioned lava- 
liere tie came in and followed the games with keen interest. 
Afterwards he joined in the post mortems and showed us 
moves that we had never dreamed of. I was amazed to 
discover that the friendly kibitzer was the great Marshall. 

"Frank was like that--simple, democratic, full of 
encouragement and good cheer, glad to analyze any position 
that looked promising and more that did not." 

Marshall loved the good life: good food, strong cigars, 
and lots of liquor. Nonetheless, he never let a chess patron 
off the hook. It was he who discovered Tom Emery, a truly 
weak player whose bequest became the basis for the 
American Chess Foundation's activities. For decades 
Marshall and his colleagues nurtured Emery's sense of 
amateur greatness. Marshall analyzed with him and played 
with him or offered advice when he was playing masters. 
From 1944 until his death others such as I. A. Horowitz and 
Arthur Bisguier nursed this chess parton along. Somehow 
they managed over 30 years to prevent him from discovering 
that he did not play good chess. Frank J. Marshall taught 
may American masters the money game as well as the 
combinative game. 

Marshall was also inspirational as captain of the U.S. 
teams which captured four consecutive Olympiads at 
Prague, 1931; Folkestone, 1933; Warsaw, 1935; and 
Stockholm, 1937. 

He died in 1944 a little after a Life magazine story 
described as a "preoccupied old gentleman who looks like a 
Shakespearean actor, smokes strong Cigars incessantly and 
takes a chess board to bed with him so he can record any 
plays he may think up." 

More than Karpov, more than 
Marshall could say, "Chess is my Life." 

At New York, 1924 Marshall showed Efim Bogolyubov 
how you can give till it hurts your opponents. It was a major 
scandal of the time, as Americans protested that Richard 
Reti won first brilliancy prize and Marshall only second. 
How could one put a quiet interference move above 
Marshall's slam-bang orgy? There are many reasons, but it's 
still jolly fun. 


Korchnoi, Frank 


Queen's Gambit Declined; F. Marshall--E. Bogolyubpy. 
1. d4 Nf6 2. Nf3e6 3. Bg5 dd 4. e3 Nbd7 5. c4 c6 6, 
ed. 

Marshall does not want Black to have all the tactica| 
fun of the Cambridge Springs Variation, still much feared 29 
years later. 

7. Nc3 Qa5?! 8 Bd3 Ne4 9. Qc2 Ng>d 10. Ng5 hé 1). 
Nf3 Be7 12. 0-0 0-0 13. a3 Qd8 14. Rael a5. 

This is a misinformed move in that White has patently 
declared his intention of mounting a king-side attack, 

15. Qe2 Nf6. 


Throughout the past four moves Marshall has heatedly | 


called for ...Bd6. Now he gets a typically Pillsbury assault, 

16. Ned Bd6 17. £4 c5 18. Bbl Bd7 19. Qc2 Bcé 20, 
dc! 

Nicely timed in view of the looming mate threat on 
h7. 

20. ...Bc5 21. Khl Re& 22. e4. 

Swimming forward against a weak current is 22. ..de 
23. Nc6 bc 24. Ne4 Ne4 25. Re4 Re4 26. Qe4 g6 27, £5js 
awful. 

22. ..-Bd4 23. Nc6 bc 24. ed Ng4 25. Qh7 Kf8 26, 93 
Qb6 27. Bf. 

This is a cut-off move to keep the Black king from 
escaping to the queen-side. 

27. ...Nf2 28. Rf2 Bf2 29. Qh’ Ke7 30. Qg7 Kd8 31, 
Qf6 Re7 32. e6 Bd4. 

Black is in bad shape because of the simple 32. ...fe 
33. Re6 and 32. ...Bel 33. ef. 

33. ef Bf6 34. £8/Q Kc7 35. Re7 Be7 36. Qa’ Kdé 37, 
Qh8 Qd8 38. Qed 1-0. 

Marshall had a knack for chess but not the genius that 
singled out the great champions. 





Marshali-Reti, Moscow iInternational,1925 
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McCambridge Annotates 


by IM Vincent McCambridge 
GRUENFELD INDIAN DEFENSE, McCambridge - Smejkal 


1.d4 Nf6 2.c4 g6 3. Nc3d5 4. Nf3 Bg7 5. Bg5 Ne4 6. 
cxdd Nxg5 7. Nxg5 e6 

Interesting is 7. ...c6!?; cf McCambridge-Henley. 

8. Nf£3 exdd 9. e3 

Deserving of consideration is 9. b4 0-0 10. e3 Beé 11. 
Rcl Nd7 12. Bd3 c6 13. 0-0 Qe7 14. Qb3 Rfc8 15. Na4 b6 as 
in Browne-Timman, Buenos Aires 1980. 

9. ...0-0 10. Be2 

10. b4! appears to be preferable, for example 10. ...cé 
(10. ...Nc6? Ll. bd Ne7 12. Bd3 Bf5?! 13. Bxf5 Nxf5 14. 0-0 
Qd6 15. Qb3 Ne7 16. Rfcl Kh8 17. Rc2z+; Petrosian-Krogius, 
USSRch 1959; 10. ...Re8 11. Be2 Be6é 12. 0-0 Nd7 13. Na4 
Qe7 14. Qb3 Rad8 15. Racl Nb6 16. Nc5+4.) 11. Be2 Beé (Not 
ll. ...Bg4 12. 0-O Bxf3 13. Bxf3 a6 14. a4 Qd6 15. Qb3 Nd7 
16. bd! axbd 17. axb5 Rfc8 18. g3+ Dzindzihashvili- 
Boleslavski, USSR 1967) 12. 0-0 Nd7 and now instead of 
ECO's 13. a4 £5 14. Qd2 g5 15. b5 Qf6! (Improving on 15. 
24 16. Nel c5 17. Nd3! cxd4 Rc& 19. Racl Rc4 20. N£4! of 
Ree-UhImann, Amsterdam 1970) or 13. Rel b5!, I suggest 
13, Nel with the idea 13. ...£5 14. Nd3 g5 15. £417. Also, on 
13, .Qe7 14. Qb3 BES (14. ...Nb6!?) 15. b5! is strong. 

10. ...c6 11. Rcl Qe7! 12. 0-0 Nd7 

Also good is 12. ...Be6é 13. Na4 Nd7 14. Nel Rae8& 15. 
Nd3 Bf5 16. Bf£3 Nb6é 17. Nac5 Nc4 18. b3 Nd6 19. Rel h5 
20. g3? h4! with Black's advantage, Simagin-Korchnoi, USSR 
1960. I had no idea that we were following well-treaded 
paths! 

13. Nel Nb6 14. Nd3 Nc4 

Deviating from the game Vaitonis-Keres, Stockholm 
1937 which continued 14. ...Re&8 15. Nc5 Nc4! 16. Bxc4? (16. 
b3!) ...dxc4 17. Ne2 b6 18. Na4 c5lF 

15. Nf£4 :41 Nd6! :50 

This is the ideal square for the Knight. Black's plan is to 
now develop his QB, exchange it for a Knight, and then 
launch a Kingside attack with ...f£5. During the game, I (in 
my ignorance) feared the obfuscatory 15. ...Nxe3 16. fxe3 
Qxe3+ 17. Khl Qxd4, but Smejkal had no reason to risk this. 

16. Rel?! 

But the answer to 16. b4 is 16. ...b5! Black already holds 
the advantage. 

16. ...Bf£5 17. Qa4?! 

Random maneuvering; 17. Bd3 is perhaps better. 

17. ...Bh6 18. B£l a6 19. Qb4 Rae& 20. Nd3? 

Better is 20. Na4; I feared 20. ...Ne4 21. Qxe7 Rxe7, but 
White's position is tenable after 22. Nd3 Nd2 23. Be2 Nc4 
24. Re2. 

20. ...Bxd3! 

Played instantly. White's Queenside play is nonexistent 
while Black is practically ready to mate. 

21. Bxd3 £5 22. g3 Qf6 23. Na4 Rf7 24. Bxa6!? 

Played out of desperation; Black's Kingside attack would 
otherwise win in inexorable fashion. Mutual time pressure 
was on my side. Black's Kingside play is so strong that he 
should consider sacrificing the a-pawn with 24. ...g5!? 

24. ...£4!17 

Only not 24. ...bxa6? 25. Rxc6 with excellent compensa- 
tion for the piece. 

25. exf4 Rxel+ 26. Rxel 

26. Qxel Qxd4! 

26. ...bxa6 27. Nc5 Nf5 28. Re5 

28. Re&8+ Bf8 29. Ne6 Qxe6é! 

28. ...Bf£8 29. Qc3 a5?? 

Up to here, Black has defended well and he could now 
begin to think about converting his material advantage, 
Starting with 29. ...Bxc5! But the clock induces a "refine- 
ment" which lets White back into the game. 

30. Ne6! Bd6 31. Qxc6 Bxe5 


There is nothing better, as 31. ...Nxd4 32. Qxd6 Nf3+ 33. 
Kg2 Nxed 34. Qe8+ wins easily. 

32. dxe5 Qe7 33. Qa8+ 

White has a choice of attractive continuations. Perhaps 
33. Qxd5 is best, when 33. ...h6 34, Nd& Kg7 is similar to the 
game continuation. 

33. ...Rf8 34. Nxf8 Qxf8 35. Qxd5+ Qf7 36. Qxad 

I am still not sure whether or not 36. Qxf7+ (36. e6!? 
Qe7 37. Qd7 Kf&) is a win. The presence of the Black a- 
pawn is very annoying for White. With Queens on, however, 
Black's counterplay is very strong. 

36. ...Qc4! 37. Qd8+ Kg7 38. Qf6+ Kh6 

Not 38. ...Kg8 39. e6 with a win, since White can now 
afford to exchange Queens. 

39. Qg5+ Kg7 40. Qf6+ Kh6é 41. h3 Qb4 42. Qg5+ Kg7 43. 
Qf6+ Kh6 44. e6 

A last-ditch attempt to win. White was in heavy time 
pressure. 

44, ...Qel+ 45. Kg2 Qe4+ 46. Kgl Qel+ 47. Kg2 Qe4+ 48. 
Kh2 Qe2?? 

White is unexpectedly rewarded with success. On 48. 
---Qc2! White is denied use of the c5 square for his Queen 
and a draw is the inevitable result. After the incorrect text 
move, White forces a winning ending. 

49. Qf8+ Ng7 50. Qc5! Nxe6 

D0. ...Qxe6? 51. Qg5# 

51. Qe3 Qxe3 52. fxe3 Nc5 

The rest is a formality. 

53. b4 Na4 54. Kg2 Kg7 55. Kf3 Kf6 56. e4 Nc3 57. a3 
Nb5 58. a4 Nd4+ 59. Ke3! 

The fastest. 

D9. «.-Nc2+ 60. Kd3 Nxb4+ 61. Kc4 Nc6 62. Kc5. 1 -0. 
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Lera Brilliancies 


By Jim Hurt 


(The results of the LERA LABOR DAY OPEN were given 
the the last issue of CV, but this story was too good to pass 
up. -- Ed.) 


Roy Gray, winner of the D/Unr brilliancy prize, showed 
real dedication when he took a taxi from Monterey to LERA 
Monday morning so he wouldn't miss his 5th round game! He 
is from Fort Ord. 

He was getting a ride each day from a player who lives 
in Salinas. The player was late Monday morning, so Roy 
went to a nearby phone to call him. Apparently the ride 
came by while Roy was phoning, and not seeing Roy, decided 
that Roy had obtained another ride, so he left. Roy didn't 
get an answer on the phone, so he decided to take a taxi as a 
last resort. It cost him $95 for the taxi ride from Monterey 
to LERA, but he did play his 5th round game. Unfor- 
tunately, he lost. 


MASTER BRILLIANCY PRIZE 


K. Fong, J. Silman, Sicilian Defense: 

1. e& c5 2. c3 dd 3. ed Qd5 4. d4 e6 5. Nf3 Nf6 6. Bd3 
Nc6 7. 0-0 cd 8. cd Be7 9. Nc3 Qd6 10. Bg5 0-0 11. Rcl Rd 
12. Ne2 Nd5 13. Bbl h6 14. Be7 Nde7 15. Qc2 £5 16. a3 Bd7 
17. b4 Nd5d 18. Qb2 Rac8 19. Rfdl Be& 20. Ng3 Kh8 21. h3 
Nf4 22. Ba2 Ne7 23. Ne5 Neg6 24. Rc8 Rc8 25. Bb3 Kh7 26. 
Nc4 Qc6 27. Ne3 Qc3 28. Qa2 Bd7 29. d5 e5 30. Ngf5 Ng2 
31. Kg2 Bf£5 32. N£5 Nf£4+ 33. Kgl Qf3 34. Nh4 Qh3 35. Bc2+ 
Kh8 36. Be4 Qg4 37. Resigns. 


EXPERT BRILLIANCY PRIZE 


A. DeLacruz, K. Fong, Queen's Indian Defense: 

1. d4 e6 2. BE4 Nf6 3. e3 Nf6 3. Nd2 Bb7 5. Ngf3 Be7 6. 
Bd3 d5 7. Ne5 0-0 8. g4 Nfd7 9. h4 Ned 10. Bed Nd7 11. Bg3 
c5 12. £4 Nf6 13. Qf3 c4 14. Bc4 dc 15. Qb7 Ng4 16. Qf3 £5 
17. c3 b5 18. a3 Rc& 19. h5 Qa5d 20. Ke2 Qb6 21. Nfl a5 22. 
Nh2 Nf6 23. Bel b4 24. ab ab 25. Rgl bc 26. Bc3 Bb4 27. 
Qg2 Rc7 28. Rgbl Rb7 29. h6 g6 30. Bb4 Qb4 31. Qc6 Qb3 
32. Qe6+ Rbf7 33. Nfl Qc2 34. Nd2 Qd3+ 35. Kel Re 36. 
Qc4 Qe3+ 37. Kdl Ng4 38. Ra7 Qel+ 39. Kc2 Ne3+ 40. Kc3 
Qd2 41. Resigns. 


CLASS "A" BRILLIANCY PRIZE 


D. McDaniel, G. Smith, Dutch Defense: 

1. d4 £5 2. Nf3 Nf6 3. e3 e6 4. c4 Bb4+ 5. Bd2 Bd2 6. 
Nbd2 0-0 7. Bd3 d6é 8. Qc2 Nc6 9. a3 Nh5 10. 0-0-0 Bd7 ILI. 
Rdgl Nf6 12. h3 Qe8 13. g4 Ne7 14. Nh4 Bc6 15. £3 g5 16. gf 
Qh5 17. Ng2 e5 18. de de 19. e4 Rad 20. £4 Rd4 21. fe Ne4 
22. Be4 Qe2 23. Nf4 Rd2 24. Rg5+ Kh8 25. Qc3 Rfd8 26. Ne2 
Resigns. 


CLASS "B" BRILLIANCY PRIZE 


S. Spada, D. Brown, Two Knight's Defense: 

l. e4 e5 2. Nf3 Nc6 3. Bc4 Nf6 4. Ng5 d5 5. ed Nad 6. 
Bb5+ c6 7. dc bc 8. Ba4 h6 9. Nf3 e4 10. Ned Qd4 Ll. Nf7 
Kf7 12. c3 Qe5 13. 0-0 Bd6é 14. g3 Bg4 15. d4 ed 16. £3 Bh3 
17. Rel Qf£5 18. b4 Rhe8 19. Nd2 Rel+ 20. Qel Re& 21. Qf2 
Re2 22. Qa7+ Kg8 23. Qa8 Kh7 24. Bc6 Bc5+ 25. Resigns. 


CLASS "C" BRILLIANCY PRIZE 


M. Trombley, T. Cornelius, Petroff's Defense 

1. e4 e5 2. N£3 Nf6 3. Nc3 d5 4. ed e4 5. Ng5 Bf5 6. Bc4 
Bc5 7. d6 Bf2+ 8. Kfl Qd6 9. Nce4 Ne4 10. Ne4 Be4 Ll. Kf2 
Qd4+ 12. Kel 0-0 13. Qe2 Bg2 14. Bf7+ Rf7 15. Qg2 Ncé 16. 
Rfl Re&+ 17. Kdl Rfl+ 18. Qfl Qg4+ 19. Resigns. 


CLASS D/E/Ur BRILLIANCY PRIZE 


R. Gray, P. Viray, Ruy Lopez 

1. e4 e5 2. Nf£3 Nc6 3. Bb5 Nf6 4. Nc3 a6 5. Bat Bhi, 
0-0 0-0 7. d4 ed 8. Nd4 Ne5 9. Bg5 Bc3 10. be 5 1]. 4! 
Neg# 12. e5 cd 13. Qd4 h6 14. ef hg 15. fg5 gf 16. Qgh igi7, 
R£5 £6 18. Bb3+ Kg7 19. Qd4 Kg6 20. h4 dé 21. Rd5 Qe7 7 
Rd6 gh 23. Rfl BES 24. R£5 Qd6 25. Qg4 Resigns. | 


HONORABLE MENTION 


S. Prellwitz, S. Spada, King's Indian Defense 

1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 g6 3. Nc3 Bg7 4. e4 d6 5. Be2 0-0 6, np 
Re 7. 0-0 e5 8. de de 9. Qd8 Rd8 10. h3 Be6 11. Bg5 he | 
Bh4 c5 13. Ned Rd2 14. Radl Ne4 15. Rd2 Nd2 16. Radl Bes 
17. Rd2 Nc6 18. Ndl Nd4 19. b3 £5 20. Bg3 £4 21. Bh2 Ra 
22. Khl £3 23. Bd3 Bh2 24. Kh2 Ne2 25. g3 Ncl 26. Nb2 Bis 
27. Rdl Nd3 28. Nd3 Rd3 29. Rd3 Bd3 30. g4 Bbl 31. a3 Ba 
32. b4 Bc4 33. bc Kf7 34. Kg3 Bd5 35. Kf£4 Kf6 36. h4 B54 
37. hg hg+ 38. Ke3 Ke5 39. a4 a5 40. Kd3 Kf4 41. Kab Bes 
42. Kd3 Ba4 43. Kd2 Kg4 44. Ke3 Bc6 45. Resigns. 
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THE BEST FROM AROUND THE WORLD 


by Val Zemitis 


White: Jean Auque 
Black: Oliver Thill 
FROM'S GAMBIT 


1. £4 e5 2. fe5 dé 3. ed6 Bdé: 4. Nf3 g5 5. g3 g4 6. Nh4 h5 
7. Bg2? Be7 8. Nf5 Bf5: 9. Bb7 Nd7 10. Ba8: Qa8: 
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11. 0-0 
If 11. Rfl, then h4! 12. R£5 hg3 13. Qg4: gh2, etc. 
11. ...n4! 12. Qel 
12. R£5: hg3 
12. ...£hg3 13. Qg3: Bd6é and White resigned. 
(From "EUROPE ECHECS") 


White: Wedberg 
Black: Bernard 
SICILIAN 


l.e4 cd 2. Nf3 dé 3. d4 cd4 4. Nd4: Nf6 5. Nc3 a6 6. Bg5 e6 
1, £4 Be7 8. Qf3 h6é 9. Bh4 Qc7 10. 0-0-0- Nbd7 11. Be2 Rb8 
12. Qg3 0-0 13. Rhfl Nb6 14. Kbl Bd7 15. Qel Na4 16. Na4: 
Bat: 17. Bd3 Bc6 18. g4!? Ng4: 19. Rgl Nf6 20. e5! ded 21. 
fed Nd5 22. Qg3 g5 23. Bg5! Bg5: 
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24. Qg5:+! 

Black resigned. 
Kg8 27. Rgl mates. 
(From "TIDSKRIFT FOR SCHACK") 


On 24, ...hg5 25. Rg5:+ Kh&8 26. Rh5+ 


White: H. Goldberg 
Black: S. Galleid 
CLOSED SICILIAN 


1. Nc3!? Nf6 2. e4 dé 3. g3 cd 4. Bg2 Nc6 5. Nge2 gé6 6. 
d3 Bg7 7. Bg5 hé 8. Bd2 0-0 9. Qcl Kh7 10. £4 Rb& 11. 0-0 
e6 12. h3 Nd4 13. g4 b5 14, Ng3 Nd7 15. Ndl b4 16. c3 bc3 
17. bc3 Nc6 18. Ne3 Ba6 19. Qc2 Nb6 20. Rf2 Nb4 21. cb4 
Bal: 22. £5 Be5 23. R£3 cb4 24. Bb4: Rc8 25. Qd2 Qc7 26. 


Ne2 Nd7 27. g5 Nc5 28. Bc5: dc5 29. Ng4 hd 30. Nf6+ Bfé: 
31. gf6 ef5? 
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32. R£5: Rg8 

32. ...gf5 33. Qg5 Rg8& 34. Qh5:++. 

33. Qg5 Bd3: 34. Nf4 Bbl 35. Qh5:+! ghd 36. Rh5:++ 
(From "THE SOUTH AFRICAN CHESSPLA YER") 


White: Weir 
Black: Johnstone 
CARO-CANN 


1. e4 c6 2. d4 d5 3. Nc3 de4 4. Ne4: B£5 5. Nc5!? Qb6 
Sei stcG Sv suc OCS+ Be nas OCT. 
6. g4! Bg6 k7. h4! hd 8. Rh3! 
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face dat eh 


8. ...hg4 9. Qg4: Nf6 10. Qc8+ Qd8 11. Qb7: Ndb7 12. Na6 
Rc8 13. Bg2 Bc2: 14. Bf4 e5 15. de5 Nd5 16. Bg5 Be7 17. 
Rel Ba4 18. Bd5: Qa5+ 19. Bd2 Qd5: 20. Qc8+ Bd& 21. Nc7+ 
and Black resigned. 

(From "NEW ZEALAND CHESS") 








New York, Old York 


By Aaron Stearns 


I was bumped from this year's U.S. Junior Invitational 
after being told I would be playing. As compensation, | 
received an expense paid trip to the Summer International! in 
New York. (For elucidation, see "Oops!, this issue.) 

During my stay, I never went to see the Statue of 
Liberty, the Museum of Modern Art or the skyscrapers 
downtown. However, I did meet many new people, and was 
exposed to a different culture as well. This is what 
traveling is mostly about, isn't it? 

I could not hope to encapsulate my entire trip in this 
article. The following group of experiences deal mostly 
with my chess adventures. I hope you enjoy reading through 
them. 


An Endgame Combination 
I am now playing Dimitri London in the first round. I 
have been winning since move 13 when Dimitri blundered. 
He has been playing quickly since then, and I have recently 
fallen into the trap of keeping pace with him. 





I could defend the e-pawn, but what would happen if I 
tried to queen the h-pawn immediately? 40. Kd2 Rxe)d 41. 
Bf6 Rf5 42. Bd3 Rxf6, oh... so first 42. h7+ Kxh7, then 43. 
Bd3 Kg6 44. Bxf5+ Kxf5 45. Bd8, winning. Hmm... I'll play 
it. 

40. Kd2!! Rxed 41. Bf6! R£5 42. h7+! Kxh7 43. Bd3 
Kg6 44. Bxfi5+ Kxf6 

I didn't see that. No bother. 

45. Bh3 Ke7 46. Ke3 Kd6 47. Kd4 e5+ 48. Kd3 c5 

Hey! He might be drawing. 

49.b5 c4+ 50. Ke3 Kc5 51. Bd7 d4+ 

He is drawing this. "Nice" combo I played. 

52. cxd4 exd4+ 53. Ke4 d3 54. Ke3 Kb4 

Damn! 

55. Kd2 Kb3 56. B£{5 Kb2 57. Ke3 

I offer him a draw. He accepts. 

I start putting away my pieces. Slam! Slam! Real 
nice, Aaron. Wonderful combo... Just defend the pawn 
. .. Just slow down and think. Slam! Slam! 

A man in his mid-twenties approaches me. He looks 
like an L.A. beach bum, but he talks with a Long Island 
accent. "What happened?" 

'") drew." Slam! 

"You were winning that." 

I answer back, curtly, "Did you tell me that because 
you thought I| didn't know it?" 

I exit. I record my result and hand in my scoresheet. I 
walk into the skittles room and fall into someone else's 
game.... 
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Joe, the person I'm staying with, walks UD to 
“There will be someone else staying with me for part ail 
tournament. He's sitting right over there." fn 


"You mean the brown-haired man with the tan?" Bg) 

"Yeah." Be7 

"Tall? Good looking?" Rac 

"Yeah." Nc3 

"The one that looks kinda like an L.A. beach bum? > 24 

"Yeah." Rxe 

Great. Be: 

Rxh 

New York Theater Kel 

What to do today? When in Rome, roam. When; 46. 

New York, go to the theatre. Kb 

[ browse through the entertainment section. Not th; Kd6 

~no...maybe...no... there! That is it! 1 59.1 

I look through my clothes. What would be appropri Rx: 

attire for the theatre? I fish out my brown slacks ft Ql. 
them on. And a shirt? My brown pinstripe. Oh i 
course, I must wear my brown tweed jacket. I add my bod 
leather belt and my brown leather shoes. What about 
brown knit tie? Nah, too hot for a tie. I look in the ind 

Brown. Nice. 7 Eugé 

. Joe wants to go along. He liked it so much his fice FUBé 

time, he wants to see it again. gam 


It's getting late so we leave. I strut down the stairs 
onto the street and into the subway with that "I'm going to. back 
New York Theatre" look. We grab an F to midtown andey; impr 


at Times Square. We begin walking.... chai 
Suddenly I see a marquee in the distance. "Return 
the Jedi" it reads. Ah, almost there. com: 


We buy our tickets and enter the theatre. mn 


me, "Why did you want to see this movie?" 
"The special! effects and the funny animals." oa 
He answers back, surprised, "That's it?! Not the fight ys 
between good and evil? Not the hopefulness of the force’ 
This picture is a religious experience!" only 
"Return of the Jedi" a religious experience? I shrug. 
"You have no soul!" 


Joe ask 


I shrug. 
We find good seats. The lights dim. The curtain j 
drawn. The projector is started. My anticipation rises '* 


... What's this? It's not Return of the Jedi. Perhaps it's, "0m 
short no, a commercial. Really? The Will Roger 80!N 
Foundation is asking for donations. the f 

The reel is through. The lights come back on. Th 
curtain is closed. An usher passes around a donation can, | like 
turn to Joe and say, "You're right. This is a religiou abou 
experience." The | 
and < 

Round 3 

I am walking up the stairs to the Chess Centey Lann 
Yesterday was really bad. I played in a haze and los Wee 

horribly to an expert. Today will be different! I have 
desire! Mich 
I close the door a bit harder than normal. With one: ofthe 
half out of two, I will play down--and I'm due for white /0ks 
This will be easy. up in 
I saunter to the back and examine the pairings. | look hi 

at the white side, starting at the bottom and working mj 





way up. Perhaps I have black. I scan the blacks. There! guy?’ 
play Shipman. IM Walter Shipman? I have black against IM 
Walter Shipman! Thanks, guys. 
expel 
IM." 
two f 
turns 


UP to me 


eel tf 1.d4e6 2. Nf3 Nf6 3. g3b5 4. Bg2 Bb7 5.0-0c5 6. 


Bei cxd4 7. Nxd4 Bxg2 8. Kxg2 Qb6 9. Bxf6 gxf6 10. e4 
Be7 Ll. Nc3 b4 12. Nce2 Na6 13. £3 h5 14. Qd3 Rc8 15. 
Racl Nc5 16. Qb5 Qxb5 17. Nxb5 a6 18. Nbd4 Na4 19. b3 
Nc3 20. Nxc3 Rxc3 21. Ne2 Re3 22. Kf2 Bc5 23. Kel Ke7 
24. Kd2 Rb& 25. Nf4 Rc3 26. Nd3 d5 27. Rcel dxe4 28. 
rxe# Rc& 29. Rcl Rd& 30. Rh4 Rd5d 31. Rel Bd6 32. Ree4 
fh 33. Rc4 £4 34. gxf4 Rxc4 35. bxc4 Rd4 36. c5 Bc5 37. 
Rxhd Bd6 38. £5 exf5 39. Rxf} Rh4 40. Ra5 Rxh2+ 41. 
Kcl Rh6 42. £4 Bc7 43. Rcd Kd7 44. R£5 Ke6 45. Rc5 Kd7 
46. Ne5+ Bxed 47. Rxe5 Rb6 48. Kb2 Rf6 49. £5 Rb6 50. 
Kb3 Kd6 51. Rad Ke7 52. Ka4 Kd6 53. Kb3 Ke7 54. Rc5 
Kd6 55. Kc4 Ke7 56. Rd5 Kf6 57. Kb3 Ke7 58. Ka4 Kf6 
59. Rcd Kg> 60. Kad Rf6 61. Kxb4 Rxf5 62. c4 Rxc5 63. 
sp Kxcd £5 64. Kb6 £4 65. c5 £3 66. c6 f2 67. c7 £1Q 68. c8Q 
Propriat E 
ks in My ii 
Oh, and ¢ 
1 my brow 
t about m 
the mirrot 


an?" 


bum?" ’ 


When j 


1. Not the 


Zuked 

I am tipping back and forth in my chair as I watch 
Eugene Meyer, Leonid Bass and Danny Kopec go over 
Eugene's loss to Ivanov. Over the past couple of days this 
game has sparked much interest. 

I tip back. Leonid suggests a try. Eugene answers 
back with analysis from yesterday. Danny suggests an 
improvement on the third move. They investigate. I set my 
chair flat. 

Out of the corner of my eye, I see Bernard Zuckerman 
coming this way. Another fly drawn into the web of 
complications. I tip back. 

Bernard pulls up a chair and sits down right down next 
tome. I start tipping forward. BAM! Bernard's fist finds 
my chest. 

He says, gruffly, "Watch where you put that chair. I 
only have one right foot." 

I look down. I used to have only one chest. 


ch his firs 


the stairs 
Oing to. 
WN and ex} 


"Return a 


Joe ask 


t the fight 
the force’ 


I shrug. 


Zilber 
curtain i It is three a.m. After a late night snack at an uptown 
tion rises (@Staurant/bar, the group is breaking up. Most are going 
rhaps it's home, but two, Eugene Meyer and Vince McCambridge, are 
ill Roger §0ing to the Game Room. I've been wanting to check out 
the place. I make it three. | 
, oon. The We enter. I'm surprised. I was expecting something 
rion can, like Bill Goichberg's Chess Center--functional, and that's 
2 religiow about it. However, this place is NICE. The front is a bar. 
The back is a well lit playing area with solid wood tables... 
and action. 

A couple of strong chess regulars, attractive Dianna 
ss Center, Lanni and wiry James Rizzitano, are in front playing pinball. 
» and los We exchange greetings. | 
t! I have I drift into the back. Tireless Jay Bonin is playing 

Michael Rhode. A few fish are in the far corner playing an 
With one: offhand game. In the middle of the room is an old man that 
for white looks like a pirate sitting alone at a table with a board set 

uy in front of him, eating an apple with a knife and talking 
1gs. | look to himself. Strange. 


orking mj I walk back to the front and collar Vince. "Who is that 
There! guy?" 
against IM Vince smiles. "Oh, that's Zilber. He's an IM." 
I laugh. 
"I'm serious. You should play him. It would be a good 
experience." 


I slide over to the juke box to visit with Dianna. 

Dianna looks at me and smiles. "Hi, Aaron." 

"Hi." I turn and look at Zilber. "Vince says he's an 
IM." 

"I can get you a match with him if you like. Five-to- 
wo for threes?" 

"I'd like to play but I have no money on me." 

"I'd back you but I will be backing Zilber." 
lurns to Eugene. "Perhaps you could back Aaron." 


Dianna 
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Eugene says, "I'm not sure... I'd... I'd rather not." 

I look at Zilber. He looks as if he's past his prime-- 
way past it. I can't pass up this chance. "Maybe I can owe 
the money if I lose." 

"When can you get it?" Dianna asks. 

"Tomorrow. I have it at the place I'm staying at." 

NC) KK " 

"How about five games at five-to-two for twos?" 

"Fine. Let's go talk to Zilber." 

I follow Dianna to the table and sit myself across from 
Zilber. He's still talking to himself. 

Dianna says to Zilber in a raised voice. "I have an 
opponent for you." She holds up five fingers then two 
fingers. "He wants five-to-two." She holds up five fingers. 
"Five games." She holds up two bills. "Two dollars a game." 
She holds one bill close to her and pushes one close to him. 
"One for you and one for me. We split. O.K.?" 


I chuckle to myself. Easy. 

Zilber says to Dianna, "(Mumble) (grumble) Five-to- 
three (mumble)." 

"What?" Dianna waves her hand at me. 
2200 player." 

I almost bust in with "2300", but money before pride. 

"(Mumble) five-to-three (grunt)." 

I break in, "How about five-to-two-and-a-half?" 

Zilber agrees. 

We set up the pieces. I take black. The first game 
begins. Zilber plays a system I have difficulties against. He 
gets an easy attack. Damn! He even talks when he plays. I 
plug my ears. It does not help. I fold quickly, hanging 
everything. 

Game two. I have white. He plays a variation of the 
Sicilian that I have found hard to meet. Can he read my 
mind? He develops a strong initiative. He wins a pawn. | 
must trade material to survive the attack. I trick him into 
trading off a bit more to get into a drawn ending a pawn 
down. I move in circles and try to clock him. He calls my 
flag. What?? 

Game three. The same opening as the first game, and 
the same disaster. 

Game four. I play the same opening as game two, but 
I whip out an improvement. He whips my improvement. 

This is ridiculous. I've been slaughtered three games, 
and the other I lost on time. This sort of thing has cropped 
up before. When I play for money, I get jittery. Will I ever 
learn? The next game I will concentrate. 

The final game. He plays the same system again. This 
time I vary my defence. Soon, I start attacking him. I 
expand in the center and on both flanks. He moves into my 
kingside and forces me to exchange into a double-rook 
endgame. My expanded pawns are now weak but I have his 
king trapped. I invade with my rooks and threaten unpre- 
ventable mate. However, he has a perpetual check. Damn! 
[ look at the clock. He has only a few seconds left. 
Happily, I blitz off a few moves and call his flag. 

I fall back in my chair. I look across at Zilber, who is 
still mumbling to himself. Four-to-one? Against him? 
Stunned, I walk away. 


"He's a lowly 


Money 

It's Monday right before the last round. | step into Bill 
Goichberg's office. "Do you remember when I asked you if I 
could borrow some money because I was low and you told me 
to try and borrow from someone else?" 

Bill sheepishly says, "Yes." 

"Well, I couldn't find anybody else. 
twenty." 

Bill grimaces. 

". «Or ten." 


I need around 
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PATRONS 
of 
CalChess 


BRYCE PERRY, Palo Alto 

FRANK GAROSI, Davis 

PAUL McGINNIS, Sacramento 

R.E. FAUBER, Sacramento 

JOHN MARKS, Aptos 

URSULA FOSTER, Modesto 

RAMONA W. GORDON, Sacramento 
JOAN C. FAUBER, Sacramento 

K. MICHAEL GOODALL, Berkeley 
MATT SANKOVICH, Ukiah 

H.G. THOMAS, San Jose 

ALFRED HANSEN, Hillsborough 
JOHN A. SUMARES, Santa Clara 
KURT P. DOUGLAS, San Jose 

LIONEL SILVA, San Bruno 

THOMAS ALLEN CORNELIUS, Sunnyvale 
ROBERT LEE PATTERSON, Rancho Cordova 
LOUIS SCHAFER, Sacramento 

PAUL FRIEDRICH, Union City 

JAMES V. EADE, Concord 

MILO B. TERRY, JR., Daly City 

MAX G. RODEL, San Francisco 
THOMAS M. ROGERS, Novato 

JIM LOCKHART, San Jose 

ROBERT T. GORDON, Sacramento 
MARVIN GILBERT, Sacramento 
FRANCISCO SIERRA, Santa Clara 
ALAN KOBERNAT, Hayward 

DOUG BEEDE, San Pablo 

PAT MAYNTZ, Campbell 

ROBERT CHRISTIANSEN, Sacramento 
DAVID H. LEVIN, Redwood City 
LOREN ROSS MAHANNAH, San Mateo 
RICHARD B. TALMADGE, Santa Cruz 
RAYMOND J. ORWIG, Richmond 
RODOLFO R. YAMBAO, Hercules 
VAL ZEMITIS, Davis 

STEVEN P. MATTHEWS, Sacramento 
ROBERT M. SOLOVAY, Oakland 
RAUL G'ACHA, Albany 

ARTURS ELEVANS, Sacramento 
BARRY L. HEPSLEY, Fairfield 
RICHARD L. O'BRIEN, San Francisco 
MICHAEL RICHARDSON, M.D., Orangevale 
DOUGLAS S. YOUNG, Sacramento 


CALCHESS BOARD OF DIRECTOR'S MEETING 

October 15, 1983; Berkeley Student Union 

Attending: Gar Comins, Mike Goodall, Jim Hurt, Andy 
Lazarus, Art Marthinsen, Bryce Perry, Hans Poschmann 
Francisco Sierra, Karen Street. ; 

3:05 p.m. Call to order by Chairman Art Marthinsen 

--Minutes of previous meeting approved. 


MOTION: Treasurer is authorized to pa i] 
CalChess and Chess Voice bills. Passed. Pay ai Current 


--CalChess Circuit Awards Ceremony: 
Scheduled between Rounds 3 & 4 at LERA Thanksgiving 
Tournament. 
MOTION: John Sumares and/or Jim Hurt will be 
reimbursed up to $50 for expenses for ceremony. Passed, 
--Circuit Report by Hans Poschmann: 
Hans noted that the Circuit had approx. 700 participants, 
Art will contact Ramona and ask her to send invitations 
to the prizewinners. 
Chess Voice: Ramona requests all material for next Chess 
Voice be given to her by Sat. Oct. 22. Next issue should be 
out by Nov. l. 
Delegate Selection: 


Delegates 
2. Hans Poschmann 


4. Andy Lazarus 


1. Richard Fauber 
3. Robert Gordon 
5. Bryce Perry 
Voting Members 

7. Art Marthinsen 

9. Francisco Sierra 
ll. Ted Yudacufski 
13. Max Wilkerson 

14. Alan Glasscoe 

16. Alfred Hansen 


6. Jim Hurt 

8. Tom Dorsch 

10. V. McCambridge 

12. Joan Fauber 

14, Alan Glasscoe 

15. John Sumares 

17. Pat Mayntz 
Alternate Voting Members 

18. Amada Sierra 19. Richard Rowe 

20. Mike Mustafa 21. Peter Biyiasas 

22. Roy Bobbin 23. Myron Johnson 

24. John Marks 25. Dave Quarve 

26. Robert Raingruber 27. Carolyn Withgitt 


Ex Officio Delegates 
George Koltanowsky - Life Delegate 


Mike Goodall - Regional Vice President 
Ramona Gordon - Regional Vice President 


Adjourned: 5:00 p.m. 


CalChess Board Meeting 
December 3, 1983 


ROUTINE ITEMS: 


Minutes of the Meeting of October 15, 1983 Goodall 


Current Financial Report R.T. Gordon 
REPORTS: 
CalChess Circuit Poschmann 
Chess Voice/Memberships R.W. Gordon 
ACTION ITEMS: 
1983 - 1984 Budget R.T. Gordon 
Clearinghouse Mar thinsen 
Chess Voice Editor R.W. Gordon 
Computer Service R.W. Gordon 
Other 
ADJOURNMENT 
Meeting site: 
Ramona and Bob Gordon's 
1009 - 23d Street 
Sacramento 
68 Approximate meeting length - 2 1/2 hours. 
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Pop, 


By Aaron Stearns 


On Tuesday, May 10, I received a letter from the 
USCF stating that I was the third alternate for the 1983 
U.S. Junior Invitational, played in New York and held June 
[5 to 23. Since the U.S. Junior is such a prestigious 
tournament I did not expect to be able to play. I set the 
letter aside. 

Two weeks later I received a second letter from the 
USCF. I had been expecting a letter confirming the fact 
that 1 would not play. Halfheartedly, I opened the letter and 
read, "This is just a short letter to confirm that you will be 
playing in the U.S. Junior. Sandeep Joshi had declined and 
two players that were listed had incorrect birthdays in the 
computer." I was stunned. 

Immediately, I showed the letter to my mom. She was 
sohappy. Next, I went to Berkeley and showed the letter to 
my father. He was quite proud. Over the next week, I told 
the news to everyone I knew. They all seemed even more 
happy than I. 

On Tuesday, May 31, I received the follow-up letter. | 
mis-interpreted it to say that I was to contact Joe Lux, the 
TD and the man who would handle the per diem money, for 
money in advance to cover plane tickets. When I finally got 
in contact with him, Monday, June 6, he told me of my 
mistake. 

I dialed the USCF immediately and tried to contact 
Executive Director Gerard Dullea or Assistant Director 
Randall Hough. Neither was in, so I left a message for them 
to call me back. 

Half an hour later, I received a call from Randall 
Hough. He sheepishly told me I would not be playing. The 
previous Thursday, Vadim Gienfan complained that he had 
not been listed. Apparently his birthdate was incorrectly 
entered into the computer. The USCF gave him his rightful 
place. Mr. Hough assured me that they had tried their best 
to bribe him, and he offered me $500 in chess-related 
expenses for being bumped. 

I sat in silence--shocked. I thought, "The USCF made 
the mistake. Why should Vadim, or I, pay for it? He 
deserved his spot because, if no mistakes were made, he 
would have qualified. I deserve to play because I was given 
an invitation--a signed contract. The USCF should spare the 
expense to expand the tournament to eleven players." 

I needed advice so I called Alan Benson. I wanted to 
force the USCF into including me. Alan sympathised, but he 
thought Mike Goodall would be the one to talk to. On cue, 
Mike came upstairs to visit Alan. Alan put him on the phone 
and, after hearing the story, Mike said he would call New 
York and raise hell. 

A little while later, Mike called me and told me he did 
the best he could. He said there was a ten percent chance 
ld play in the U.S. Junior, but if I didn't play I'd get better 
compensation. Perhaps the Summer International, an eleven 
found swiss system futurity taking place in New York 
letween June 8 and 18. 

Four days later, on Friday, with the U.S. Junior 
leginning on Tuesday of the next week, I had still not 
feceived a call. I called Randall Hough. He said he was 
lanning on calling me the beginning of the next week when 
le would have everything set with the Summer Inter- 
National. Well, that's just great. I guess I would have been 
able to deduce that I was not playing but a phone call would 
have been nice. 
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Was the USCF supposed to call me the beginning of 
the next week and give me the details on the Summer 
International? Well, they didn't. Randall Hough called 
Thursday. They would cover my entry, my plane fare, give 
me $15 a day, and I would stay at Joe Lux' (the director of 
the U.S. Junior) place. I told him I'd think about it and call 
him back. 

I thought about the offer. If I had played in the U.S. 
Junior, I would have gotten $25 a day for nine days, but for 
the summer International I would only get $15 for eleven 
days. That's $225 to $165. Less money for more days. For 
the U.S. Junior, I would have shared a hotel room, but for 
the Summer International I would stay at the place of 
someone I didn't know. Second class all the way. I called 
back Friday and accepted the offer because I thought I 
wouldn't be able to get any better from the USCF. 

Saturday, June 25, I received a letter from the USCF. 
Enclosed were tickets, per diem money, and my entry fee-- 
short $45. As it worked out, the USCF had made a dea! for 
the slightly less entry fee, but at the time I thought it was 
another one of their screw jobs because this fact wasn't told 
me. 

Well, after all that I got a rare treat, an expense paid 
trip to New York. I had a lot of fun, right? Not quite. 
Because of my dealings with the USCF I was never able to 
relax because I kept expecting another problem to pop up. 

You would think that the burden should have been on 
the USCF, but it was placed on me. I had to call them to 
find out I was not playing in the U.S. Junior. I had to call 
them to find out that the slim last chance effort for me to 
play fell through. I was (as well as a few others were) asked 
to take a mere $500 for a spot in the U.S Junior. I was 
asked to take a cheaply put together compensation package 
to they could save their budget. What upsets me is not that 
an error was made, anyone can do that. What upsets me is 
that the reparations for the error were handled so badly. 





PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR AS A YOUNG MAN 








so what else is new dept. 


BROWNE WINS 
U.S. CHAMPIONSHIP! 


by Walter Browne 


W. Browne, L. Alburt, U.S. Closed Championship, 1983: 

1. d4 Nf6 2. c4 c5 3. d5 bd 4. cb5 a6 5. e3! g6 6. Nc3 Bg7 
7. Nf£3 0-0 8. a4 dé 

8. ...Bd7?! 9. Ra3 e6 10. de6 fe6 11. Qd6! (Tarjan- 
Benjamin, U.S.Championship, 1983. 1-0) 

9. Ra3 Nbd7?! 

J. ..e6 10. Bc4 ab5 11. Nxb5 ed5 12. Bxd5 Nxd5 13. Qxd5 
Ra6é 14. 0-0 +=; or 9. ...axb5!? 10. Bxb5 Ba6é 11. Qd3?! Bxb5 
12. Nxb5 Nb6 13. Bd2 Qc8!--Unclear is Qf5 (Whitehead- 
Alburt, U.S.Championship, 1983). 

10. e4 ab5 

10. ...Qc7?! Ll. Be2 ab5 12. Nxb5 Qb& 13. Qc2 Baé 14. 
0-0 Rc 15. Bd2 Ne& 16. Rb3++= (Razuvaev-Tukmakov, 
USSR Championship, 1977). 

11. Bxb5 Ba6 12. Qe2! TN-Bxb5 13. Nxb5 Ne8! 


Qaé 

14. 0-0 Nc7 15. b3!+= 

15. Bg5?! Nxb5! 16. ab5 Rxa3 17. bxa3 f6! 18. Bd2 Oa8! 
19. Qd3 Qa4 20. Rb1 Nb6=+ (Unclear is 20. ...£5!, 

15. ...Nxb5 16.Qxb5 Ra7?! 17. Bd2 Qa8 18. Rel Rb7 19. 
QOc4 Nb6 


i; £ 1” 
7 ? 
L J 


Ate ae ee od ce Wotk 35 R 5 9 
). Ned Bh6 21. ef5 Rxf5 22. on4¢ Bxe Z 
rm c 4/7 Ar 4 cK i) Oe ee Ie “Nah DwtS 
Dxgo Nt6!; or 20. exf> Nb6 21. Oe4 Rxf5d 
+ ae D~.7 91 a et < 
20. Qc2 Ra7 21. a5 Nd7 


NI -2? 99 


NO) 


Wi 


coc iINCd! LCL Le D4++= 

4 a.) “er A ee, no EP 7-7] RIAD! 

22. Bc3! Qb7! 23. Bxg7 Kxg7 24. Nd2! 

Au | 
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hr PN? IA das Lee See ~ 1 
~ Te QEIt NEO LZ). Nd2 LID! 
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ae 4°71 28. Raal, Radi; with e5 unclear+- 
28. Raal Nb5 29. Qd3 Nd4 30. Rabl Qb4? 
30. ...Qb5! 
31. e5!4++= dxe5 32. fxe5 Rd7 
32. ...fxed 33. Rxe5+- 

33. exf6ch Rxf6 34. Qe4! R£F5 

34. ...Nxb3? 35. Nb6! QOxe4 36. Rxe4 Nd2 37. 
34, ...Nb5 35. Nf6 Oxe4 36. Rxe4 Ra7 37. Rbel+- 

35. d6!+- e6 

35. ...€d6 36. Nxd6 Rxd6 37. Qe7ch +- 

36. Rf1! Qc3 37. Rfcl Qb4 38. Rf1 Qc3 39. Rxf5 gxf5 40. 
Qe5ch Kf7? 

40. ...Kg8 

41. Qxc5 Ne2ch 

41. ...Ke&8 42. Rdl+- 

42. Kfil Ng3ch 43. hg Qd3ch 44. Kf2 Qc2ch 45. Ke3 
Qe4ch 46. Kd2 Qg2ch 47. Kc3 Rb7 48. Qe3 Qa2 49. Rb2 Qal 
50. Qd2 Ke& 51. Qe3 Kd7 52. b4 1 - 0. 


q 





S. Kudrin, W. Browne, U.S. Closed Championship, 1983; 
1. e4 cd 2. Nf3 dé 3. d4 cd4 4. Nxd4 Nf6 5. Nc3 a6¢ 


e6 7. Bell? Nc6 oF itl - 
7. ...Be7!? 7. ...Qc7! ALL 
8. 0-0 Be7 
8. ...Nxe4? 9. Nxe4 d5 10. Nxc6 be 11. Bd3++= NO\ 
9. Be3 0-0 10. Kh1?! 
10. £4 
10. ...Re8! 11. Ba2 DEC 
Ll. £4? dd! 12. edd ed5 13. Bd3=+ 
11. ...Nb4!? 
Il. ...dd 12. edd ed5 13. h3= 
12. Bb3 e5 13. Nde2 
13. Nf5? Bxf5 14. ef5 Qd7! 15. Qf3 Qc6!l=+ (15, ..d5qs) 
unclear is 13. Nf3 Beé. 
13. ...Be6 14. Nd5! Nbxd5 15. ed5 Bf5 16. a5! 
With the idea of Ba4, Bb6é 
16. ...Nd7 17. Ba4 R£8 JAN 
17. ...Bg5? 18. Ng3 Bxe3 19. Nxf5 Bc5 20. Bxd7 Qxd7 2], 
QBt+- 
18. b4 FEE 
18. c4?!1 Rc& 19. b3 Nc5=+ 
18. ...Rc8 19. Bb3 Bg5!= 20. Qd2?! 
20. Bxg5 Qxg5 21. c4 Qg6!=+ 
20. ...Bxe3 21. fxe3 Qg5 22. c4 Nf6 23. Ng3 Bg6 24," 
Racli? 
24. R£3 hd 25. Rafl h4 26. Nf5=4; or 25. ...Ne4! 
24. ..£nd!=+ 25. Bc2! Rxc4! 
2). «.€4? 26. Bb3 h4 27. Ne2 h3 28. Nf4 hg+ 29. Qxg? BOE 
26. Bxg6 Rxcl 27. Bxf7ch Rxf7 28. Qxcl g6! 29. Qc2? 
29. Qc8&+ Kg7 30. Qe6 Qxe3 31. Oxd6 h4 32. RFf3 Qel+ 33, 
R£1 (33. Nfl e4 34. Qe5 Qdl-+) 33. ...Qd2 34. Ne4 Qd3-+, | oO 
29. ...Qg4! 30. Qd3 Kg7 31. b5 ab5 32. Qxb5 h4 33, Ne? CO] 
Qe4! 34. Ngl Qxe3-+ 35. h3 Qe4 36. a6- 
36. Rdl Nh5 37. Nf3 Rxf3-+ HAI 
36. ...ba6 37. Qxa6 Qxd5 38. Qa4 Qe4 39. Ob3 d5 40. Nf 
FOIA OAK A III i 
MAI 
MA’ 
OLD YORK, cont. MUS 

Bill still looks upset. "Why do players always expect pos 
to be able to borrow from the director?" he whines. 

"It's only ten. I can pay you back when I get home." QUA 

"I'm getting tired of lending money to chess players. 
They say they'll pay you back immediately and then they ROY 
don't get around to it for a couple of weeks. The never 
appreciate you for doing it. They act like it's your duty. | SIEF 
had one guy I had to keep after for weeks just to get my own 
money back," 

"It's just ten dollars. I wouldn't be asking if I wasn't SIST 
desperate." \ 

Bill grudgingly takes out his wallet. He turns it away STE 
from me and starts leafing through it. He leafs through it 
again. "I don't have a ten. I'll have to get change." TAY 

YOU 
YUL 
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CALENDAR CalChess_ 





983: CHESS ASSOCIATION 
3 a6 6, aj f/ - flyer insert in this issue 
ALL CAPS - CAL CHESS CIRCUIT TOURNAMENT We hope to nominate a new Clearinghouse at the December 
Board meeting. In the meantime, advise the Editor of any 
NOVEMBER plans for tournaments. 
25-27 Sunnyvale: (Hurt) 
17TH ANNUAL LERA THANKSGIVING CLASS 
DECEMBER 
3 Sacramento: 


CAL CHESS BOARD MEETING 
10-11 San Rafael: 


BATSFORD 







4th Annyat Xmas FeurRament CANCEL 
dS) 19°" YEARCEND OPEN /i/ (Young) BOOK BONANZA 


17-18 San Jose: 
San Jose State University Fall '83 /f/ | (Sierra) 





a 33'/ - 47% Off 
” Oxd7 7 1) Marysville: '/3 4 O 
: DeFirmian Simul (Taylor) 
FEBRUARY 
25-26 Marysville: 
Yuba-Sutter 100% Return (Taylor) ACP GO? A TERRIFIC DBA 


AND PASSES IT ON TO YO... 


oct 




























BOOK TITLES LIST SALE 


Learn from the Grandmasters by Keene $12.95 $7.95 
Complete Games of Karpov 


oe BOBBIN, Roy, 988 Farris Drive, San Jose 95111 (408) 578- by O'Connell, Levy & Adams 21.00 13.95 
Oels 33 $067 , A Contemporary Approach to the Middle Game 
dda “' GOODALL, K. Michael, 2420 Atherton Street #6, by Suetin 18.95 11.95 
33, Ne? Berkeley 94704 (415) 548-9082 Knight Endings by Averbakh & Chekhover — 21.00 11.95 
GORDON, Ramona W. & Robert T., P.O. Box 160354, Rook v Minor Piece Endings by Averbakh 21.00 13.95 
Sacramento, 75816 (916) 444-3039 ; Queen and Pawn Endings by Averbakh 21.00 11.95 
5 40. NB HANSEN, Alfred, 1035 Whitwell Road, Hillsborough 94010 Queen v Rook/Minor Piece Endings 


(415) 342-1137 

HURT, Jim, (LERA CC) P.O. Box 60541, Sunnyvale 94088 

LAZARUS, Andy, (ASUC/Superb) 210 Student Union, 
Berkeley 94720 (415) 658-4454 

MARTHINSEN, Art, (Ross Valley CC) 3 Locksley Lane, 
San Rafael 94901 

MAYNTZ, Pat, 151 So. Leigh Avenue, Campbell 95009 
(408) 371-2290 

MUSTAFA, Mike, 22 Deering Court, Oakland 94601 (415) 
436-3883 

ys expec’ POSCHMANN, Hans, (Fremont CC) 4621 Seneca Park 

: Avenue, Fremont 94538 (415) 656-8504 

1ome.” | QUARVE, Dave, (Fresno CC) 833 East Home Avenue, 

S players. Fresno 93712 (209) 485-8708 

then they ROWE, Dick, (Chico CC) 2520 Alamo Avenue, #B, Chico 

The never 95926 (916) 343-2696 

ir duty. | SIERRA, Francisco & Amada, (San Jose City College 

t my own CC/San Jose State CC) 663 Bucher Avenue, Santa 

Clara 95951 (408) 241-1447 
f I wasn't SISTEK, Leonard, (Yuba-Sutter CC) 1491 Ridge Street, 
#41, Yuba City 95991 (916) 671-1533 

1s it away STEVENS, Dick (Carson City CC) P.O. Box 1712, Carson 

through it City, NV 89701 (702) 883- 6597 

TAYLOR, Leon, (Yuba-Sutter CC) P.O. Box 896, 
Marysville 95901 (916) 741-3979 

YOUNG, Doug, (Sacramento CC) 3788 Malibu, 
Sacramento 95826 (916) 361-7092 

YUDACUFSKI, Ted, (Monterey Chess Center) P.O. Box 
1308, Monterey 93940, (408) 372-9790 


by Averbakh 21.00 13.95 
Dynamic Chess Openings by Keene 9.95 9.95 
French Defence: Main Line Winawer by Moles 21.00 13.95 
French Defence: Modern & Auxiliary Lines 

by Moles & Wicker 24.95 15.95 
King Pawn Openings by Marovic & Susic 21.00 11.95 
Leningrad Dutch by Harding 18.95 12.50 
Modern Defence by Keene & Botterill 18.95 12.50 
Sicilian Accelerated Dragon by Levy 21.00 11.95 
Sicilian Dragon by Levy 21.00 13.95 
Sicilian Richter-Rauzer 

by Harding & Markland 18.95 11.95 
Sicilian Sozin 

by Harding. Botterill & Kottnauer 21.00 12.95 
Spanish: Marshall by Harding 18.95 9.95 


OTHER ACP BOOKS UP 10 50% OFF 


An Opening Repertoire for Black by Marovic 8.95 4.95 
Chess Master v Chess Master 

by Euwe & Meiden 11.95 9.95 
Catalog of Chess Mistakes by Soltis 10.95 9.49 
Modern Chess Brilliancies by Evans 3.95 2.90 
200 Modern Brilliancies by Wicker 15.00 7.50 
Bobby Fischer - The Greatest? by Euwe 8.95 4.95 
























FREE T-SHIRT TRANSFER WITH ORDER 


Check or money order. $1.00 postage and handling for first 
book, 25¢ each additional book. Georgia residents add sales tax. 





If you are a Director or Organizer and you are not on 
the above list, contact Chess Voice. 


AMERICAN CHESS PROMOTIONS 
DEPARTMENT F 
3055 GENERAL LEE RD. 
MACON, GEORGIA 31204 







omeney 





CHESS VOICE ee 
Post Office Box 160354 ALD as gl 
Sacramento CA 95816 


SacTramento, (A 
Permit #214] 


* cee hans 
: 
; 


cencenarencnnerneramenaeraimnccsnl 


NICK DE FIRNIAN 


3718 CLAREMONT AVE 
OAKLAND CA 94618 


East Bay 

BEIRKELEY CHESS CLUB, Friday, 7:30 p.m. to 1:00 a.m., Berkeley YMCA, 
Allston & Milvia, Berkeley. Contact: Alan Glasscoe, (415) 652-5324. 

SUPERB ULC. BERKELEY CAMPUS CHESS CLUB, Wednesday (School days 
only), 7:00 p.m. to 10:00, Student Union, Bancroft at Telegraph, Berkeley. 
Contact: Andy Lazarus, (415) 642-7511. 

BULLETIINN CHESS CLUB, Tuesday, 8:00 p.m., 590! Broadway, #21, Oakland. 
Contact: Max Burkett, (415) 658-9826. 

FREMONT CHESS CLUB, Friday, 7:00 p.m., Fremont Community Church and 
Christian School (side entrance left), 39700 Mission Blvd.(near Stevenson 
Blvd.), Frernont. Contact: Hans Poschmann, (415) 656-8504. 

HAYWARD CHESS CLUB, Monday, 5:00 to 9:00 p.m., Hayward Public Library, 
835 C St., Hayward. Contact: Mike Sweeney, (415) 357-8503. 


North Bay 
ROHNERT PARK CHESS CLUB, Monday, 7:00 p.m., Lady Bug Park, Liman 
Way, Rohnert Park. Contact: Walter W. Randle, (415) 795-2220. 
SONOMA STATE UNIVERSITY CHESS CLUB, Thursday, 7:00 p.m. to 9:30, 
Student Union, North Meeting Room, Rohnert Park. Contact: 
Falbo, (707) 584-8324. 


{ 


Clement E. 


West Bay 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE CHESS CLUB, Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m. - 
11:00 p.m.; Saturdays, 9:00 a.m. -Midnight; Sundays, noon to 10:00 p.m. 57 
Post Street, 4th Floor, San Francisco. Contact: Max Wilkerson. 


South Bay 

Dre ANZA COLLEGE CHESS CLUB, Thursdays, || a.m. - 3 p.m.; 21250 Stevens 
Creek Blvd., Student Center, La Dona Roorn, Cupertino. Contact: Bart 
Bevins or Hugh Thomas, (408) 996-4692. 

INDEPRENDEINCE HIGH SCHOOL CHESS CLUB, Daily while school is in 
session during lunch; Independence High School, koom A-18 or A-26, San 
Jose. Contact: lRick Vierhus, (408) 267-2284. 

LERA CHESS CLUB, Mondays, 6 - 9 p.m.; Lera Auditorium, Building 160, 
(Corner Mathilda & Java Sts.) Sunnyvale. Contact: Ken Stone, (409) 742- 
3126 (days). 


Sacramento Valley 
SACRAMENTO CHESS CLUB, Wednesday, 7:00 - 11:00 p.m., Clunie Club- 
house, Alhambra and F Streets, Sacramento. Contact: Ioug Young, (916) 
361-7092. 
YUBA-SUTTER CHESS CLUB, Tuesday, Peachtree Mall, 6000 Lindhurst, 
Friday, Yuba County Library, 303 - 2rd Street, Marysville. Contact: Leon 


Taylor, (916) 741-3979. 


Nevada 


CARSON ‘CITY (CHESS CLUB, Thursday, 7:00 p.m.,' Fritsch School, 504 Bath 
Street, Carson City, Nevada. Contact: Dick Stevens, (702) 883-6597. 


lo have your club listed contact Chess Voice. 
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